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ROB ROY. 


For why T Because the good old rule 
Buffireth them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 

And thty should keep who can. 

Rob Roy's Grate.— WoBDSwoaTM 


INTRODUCTION— (1820.) 



HEN the author projected this further encroach- 
ment on the pnticnce of an indulgent public, he 
was at some loss for a title ; a good name being 
very nearly of as much consequence in literature 
as in life. The title of Rob Roy was suggested 
by the late Mr. Constable, whose sagacity and 
experience foresaw the germ of popularity which it included. 

No introduction can be more appropriate to the work than some 
account of the singular character whose name is given to the title-page, 
and who, through good report and bad report, has maintained a wonderful 
degree of importance in popular recollection. This cannot be ascribed to 
the distinction of his birth, which, though that of a gentleman, had in it 
nothing of high destination, and gave him little right to command in 
his clan. Neither, though he lived a busy, restless, and enterprising life, were 
his feats equal to those of other freebooters, who have been less distinguished. 
He owed his fame in a great measure to his residing on the very verge of the 
' /j ' Highlands, and playing such pranks in the beginning of the 18th century, as are 
usually ascribed to Robin Hood in the middle ages, — and that within forty miles of Glasgow, 
a great commercial city, the scat of a learned university. Thus a character like his, 
blending the wild virtues, the subtle policy, and unrestrained licence of an American 
Indian, was flourishing in Scotland during the Augustan age of Queen Anne and George I. 
Addison, it is probable, or Pope, would have been considerably surprised if they had 
known that there existed in the same island with them a personage of Rob Roy’s peculiar 
habits and profession. It is this strong contrast betwixt the civilized and cultivated mode 
of life on the one side of the Highland line, and the wild and lawless adventures which 
Vol. in. b 
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were habitually undertaken and achieved by one who dwelt on the opposite side of that 
ideal boundary, which creates the interest attached to his name. Hence it is that even yet. 

Far and near, through vale and hill. 

Are faces that attest the same, 

And kindle like a fire new stirr’d, 

At sound of Bob Roy's name. 

There were several advantages which Bob Boy enjoyed, for sustaining to advantage 
the character which he assumed. 

The most prominent of these was his descent from, and connexion with, the clan Mac- 
Gregor, so famous for their misfortunes, and the indomitable spirit with which they 
maintained themselves as a clan, linked and banded together in spite of the most severe 
laws, executed with unheard-of rigour against those who bore this forbidden surname. 
Their history was that of several others of the original Highland clans, who were sup- 
pressed by more powerful neighbours, and either extirpated, or forced to secure themselves 
by renouncing their own family appellation, and assuming that of the conquerors. The 
peculiarity in the story of the MacGregors, is their retaining, with such tenacity, their 
separate existence and union as a clan under circumstances of the utmost urgency. The 

history of the tribe is briefly as follows But we must premise that the tale depends 

in some degree on tradition ; therefore, excepting when written documents are quoted, it 
must be considered as in some degree dubious. 

The sept of MacGregor claimed a descent from Gregor, or Gregorius, third son, it is 
said, of Alpin King of Scots, who flourished about 787. Hence their original patronymic 
is Mac Alpine, and they ore usually termed the Clan Alpine. An individual tribe of them 
retains the same name. They are accounted one of the most ancient clans in the High- 
lands, and it is certain they were a people of original Celtic descent, and occupied at one 
period very extensive possessions in Perthshire and Argyleshirc, which they imprudently 
continued to hold by the coir a glaive , that is, the right of the sword. Their neighbours, 
the Earls of Argyle and Breadalbane, in tlic meanwhile, managed to have the lands oc- 
cupied by the MacGregors engrossed in those cliurLcrs which they easily obtained from 
the Crown ; and thus constituted a legal right in tlicir own favour, without much regard 
to its justice. As opportunity occurred of annoying or extirpating their neighbours, . 
they gradually extended their own domains, by usurping, under the pretext of such royal 
grants, those of their more uncivilized neighbours. A Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow, 
known in the Highlands by tlic name of Vovaclia Dhu nan Churraichd , that is, Black 
Duncan with the Cowl, it being his pleasure to wear such a head-gear, is said to have 
been peculiarly successful in those acts of spoliation upon the clan MacGregor. 

The devoted sept, ever finding themselves iniquitously driven from their possessions, 
defended themselves by force, and occasionally gained advantages, which they used cruelly 
enough. This conduct, though natural, considering the country and time, was studiously 
represented at the capital as arising from an untamcable and innate ferocity, which nothing, 
it was said, could remedy, save cutting oiF tlic tribe of MacGregor root and branch. 

In an act of Privy Council at Stirling, 22d September 1563, in the reign of Queen 
Maiy, commission is granted to the most powerful nobles, and chiefs of .the clans, to 
pursue the clan Gregor with fire and sword. A similar warrant in 1563, not only grants 
the like powers to Sir John Campbell of Glcnorchy, the descendant of Duncan with the 
C*»wl, but discharges the lieges to receive or assist any of the clan Gregor, or afford them, 
under any colour whatever, meat, drink, or clothes. 

atrocity >\ hich the clan Gregor committed in 1589, by the murder of John Drum- 
mpnil of Drummond-crnocli, a forester of the royal forest of Glenortncy, is elsewhere 
given, with nil its horrid circumstances. The clan swore upon the severed head of the 
murdered man, that they would make common cause in avowing the deed. This led to 
an act of the Privy Council, directing another crusade against the “wicked clan Gregor, 
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so long continuing in blood, slaughter, theft, and robbery,” in which letters of fire and 
sword are denounced against them for the space of three years. The reader will find 
this particular fact illustrated in the Introduction to the Legend of Montrose in the 
present edition of these Novels. 

Other occasions frequently occurred, in wliich the MacGregors testified contempt for 
the laws, from which they had often experienced severity, but never protection. Though 
they were gradually deprived of their possessions, and of all ordinary means of procuring 
subsistence, they could not, nevertheless, be supposed likely to starve for famine, while 
they had the means of taking from strangers what they considered as rightfully their own. 
Hence they became versed in predatory forays, and accustomed to bloodshed. Their 
passions were eager, and, v ith a little management on the part of some of their most 
powerful neighbours, they could easily be hound <1 ovt, to use an expressive Scottish 
phrase, to commit violence, of which the wily instigators took the advantage, and left the 
ignorant MacGregors an undivided portion of blame and punishment. This policy of 
pushing on the fierce clans of the Highlands and Borders to break the peace of the country, 
is accounted by the historian one of the most dangerous practices of his own period, in 
wliich the MacGregors were considered as ready agents. 

Notwithstanding these severe denunciations, — which were acted upon in the same spirit 
in which they were conceived, some of the clan still possessed property, and the chief of 
the name in 1592 is designed Allaster MacGregor of Glenstrac. He is said to have been 
a brave and active man ; but. hom the tenor of his confession at his death, appears to 
have been engaged in many and desperate feuds, one of which finally proved fatal to 
himself and many of his followers. This was the celebrated conflict at Glenfruin, near 
the south-western extremity of Loch Lomond, m the viciuity of which the MacGregors 
continued to exei cise much authority by the coir a glaive, or right of the strongest, which 
w e liav e already mentioned. 

There had been a long and bloody feud betwixt the MacGregors and the Laird of Luss, 
head of the family of Colquhoun, a powerful race on the lower part of Loch Lomond. 
The MacGregors’ tradition affirms that the quarrel began on a very trifling subject. Two 
of the MacGregors being benighted, asked shelter in a house belonging to a dependent of 
the Colquhouns, and were refused. They then retreated to an out-housc, took a wedder 
from the fold, killed it, and supped oft the carcass, for which (it is said) they offered 
payment to the proprietor. The Laird of Luss seized on the offenders, and, by the sum- 
mary process which feudal barons had at their command, had them both condemned and 
executed. The MacGregors verify this account of the feud by appealing to a proverb 
current amongst them, execrating the hour ( Mult dhu an Carbail ghif) that the black 
wedder with the white tail was cv er lambed. To avenge this quarrel, the Laird of Mac- 
Gregor assembled his clan, to the number of three or four hundred men, and marched 
towards Luss fi jm the bonks of Loch Long, by a pass called Raid na Gael, or the High- 
landman’s Pass. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun received early notice of this incursion, and collected a strong 
force, more than twice the number of that of the invaders. He had with him the gen- 
tlemen of the name of Buchanan, with the Grahams, and other gentry of the Lennox, and 
a party of the citizens of Dumbarton, under command of Tobias Smollett, a magistrate, 
or bailie, of that town, and ancestor of the celebrated author. 

The parties met in the v alley of Glenfruin, which signifies the Glen of Sorrow — a 
name that seemed to anticipate the event of the day, which, fatal to the -conquered parly, 
was at least equally so to the victors, the “ babe unborn ” of Clan Alpine having reason 
to repent it. The MacGregors, somewhat discouraged by the appearance of a force 
much superior to their own, were cheered on to the attack by a Seer, or second-sighted 
person, who professed that lie saw the shrouds of the dead wrapt around their principal 
opponents. The clan charged with great fury on the front of the enemy, while John 
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MacGregor, with a strong party, made an unexpected attack on the flank. A great part 
of the Colquhouns* force consisted in cavalry, which could not act in the boggy ground. 
They were said to have disputed the field manfully, but were at length completely routed, 
and a merciless slaughter was exercised on the fugitives, of whom betwixt two and three 
hundred fell on the field and in the pursuit. If the MacGregors lost, as is averred, only 
two men slain in the action, they had slight provocation for an indiscriminate massacre. 
It is said that their fury extended itself to a party of Btudents for clerical orders, who 
had imprudently come to sec the battle. Some doubt is thrown on this fact, from the 
indictment against the chief of the clan Gregor being silent on the subject, as is the 
historian Johnston, and a Professor Ross, who wrote an account of the battle twenty- 
nine years after it was fought. It is, however, constantly averred by the tradition of the 
country, and a stone where the deed was done is called Lech-a-Mhinisteir f the Minister 
or Clerk’s Flag-stone. The MacGregors, by a tradition which is now found to be inac- 
curate, ipiputc this cruel action to the ferocity of a single man of their tribe, renowned 
for size and strength, called Dugnld, Ciar Mhor , or the greut Mouse-coloured Man. He 
was MacGregor’s foster-brother, and the chief committed the youths to his charge, with 
directions to keep them safely till the affray was over. Whether fearful of their escape, 
or incensed by some sarcasms which they threw on Ilia tribe, or whether out of mere 
thirst of blood, this savage, while the other MacGregors were engaged in the pursuit, 
poniarded his helpless and defenceless prisoners. When the chieftain, on his return, 
demanded where the youths were, the Ciar (pronounced Kiar) Mhor drew out his bloody 
dirk, saying in Gaelic, “Ask that, and (rod save me !” The latter words allude to the 
exclamation which his victims used when he was murdering them. It would seem, 
therefore, that this horrible part of the story is founded on fact, though the number of 
the youths so slain is probably exaggerated in the Lowland accounts. The common 
people say that the blood of the Ciar Mhur’s victims can never be washed off the stone. 
When MacGregor learnt their fate, he expressed the utmost horror at the deed, and 
upbraided bis foster-brother with having done that which would occasion the destruction 
of him and his clan. This supposed homicide was the ancestor of Rob Roy, and the tribe 
from which he was descended. He lies buried at the church of Fortingal, where his 
sepulchre, covered with a large stone,* is still shown, and where his great strength and 4 
courage are the theme of many tradition?. | 

MacGregor’s brother was one of the very few of the tribe who was slain. lie was 
buried near the field of battle, and the place is marked by a rude stone, called the Grey 
Stone of MacGregor. 

Sir Humphrey Colqulioun, being well mounted, escaped for the time to the castle of 
Banocliar, or Benechra. It proved no sure defence, however, for he was shortly after 

* I have been informed, Uiat, at no very remote period, it wan proposed to take this large atone, which marks the grave of 
Dugald Ciar Mhor, and convert it to the purpose of the lintel of a window, the threshold of a door, or some such moan use. 
A man of the clan MacGregor, who was somewhat deranged, took Are at this insult ; and when the workmen came to remove 
the stone, planted himself upon it, with a broad axe in his hand, swearing he would dash out the brains of anyone who should 
disturb the monument. Athletic in person, and insane enough to be totally regardless of consequences, it was thought best 
to give way to his humour ; and the poor madman kept sentinel on the stone day and night, till the proposal of removing It 
was entirely dropped. 

t The above is the account which I And in a manuscript history of the clan MacGregor, of which I was indulged with a 
perusal by Donald MacGregor, Esq., late Major of the 33d regiment, where great pains have been taken to collect traditions 
and written documents concerning the family. But an ancient and constant tradition, preserved among the inhabitants of the 
country, and particularly those of the clan MacFarlane, relieves Dugald Ciar Mhor of the guilt of murdering the youths, and 
lays the blame on a certain Donald or Duncan Lean, who performed the act of cruelty, with the assistance of a gillie who 
attended him, named C'harhoch, or Charlie. They say that the homicides dared not again join their clan, but that they resided 
in a wild and solitary state as outlaws, in an unfrequented part of the MacFarlanes’ territory. Here they lived for some time 
undisturbed, till they committed an act of hrutal violence on two defenceless women, a mother and daughter of the MacFarlane 
c l an 4?I n revenge of this atrocity, the MacFarlanes hunted them down, and shot them. It ia said that the younger ruffian. 
Chari ioch, might have escaped, being remarkably swift of foot. But his crime became hie punishment, for the female whom 
brhad outraged had defended herself desperately, and had stabbed him with his own dirk in the thigh. He was lame from 
the wound, and was the more easily overtaken and killed. 

I always inclined to think this last the true edition of the story, and that the guilt was transferred to Dugald Ciar Mhor, as 
a man of higher name, but am now convinced of the error. I have learned from Mr. Gregorion of Ardtormsh, lineal repre- 
sentative of Dugald Ciar Mhor, that Dugald was In truth dead several yean before the battle. 1H29. 
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murdered in a vault of the castle, — the family annals say by the MacGregors, though 
other accounts charge the deed upon the MacFarlanes. 

This battle of Glcnfruin, and the severity which the victors exercised in the pursuit, 
was reported to King James VI. in a manner the most unfavourable to the clan Gregor, 
whose general character, being that of lawless though brave men, could not much avail 
them in such a case. That James might fully understand the extent of the slaughter, 
the widows of the slain, to the number of eleven score, in deep mourning, riding upon 
white palfreys, and each bearing her husband’s bloody shirt on a spear, appeared at 
Stirling, in presence of a monarch peculiarly accessible to such sights of fear and sorrow, 
to demand vengeance for the death of their husbands, upon those by whom they had been 
made desolate. 

The remedy resorted to was at least as severe as the cruelties which it was designed 
to punish. By an act of the Privy Council, dated 3d April 1 603, the name of MacGregor 
was expressly abolished, and those who hod hitherto borne it were commanded to change 
it for other surnames, the pain of death be in/ denounced against those who should call 
themselves Gregor or MacGregor, the nam< - of their fathers. Und< i the same penalty, 
all who had been at the conflict of Glenfruin, or accessory to other marauding parties 
charged in the act, were prohibited from carrying weapons, exupt a pointless knife to 
eat their victuals. IB a subsequent act of Council, 24th June 1<>13, death was denounced 
against any persons of the tnlu* formerly colled MacGregor, who should presume to 
assemble in greater numbers than four. Again, by an act of Parliament, 1617, chap. 26, 
these laws were continued, and extended to the rising generation, m respect that great 
numbers of the children of those against whom the acts of Privy Council had been 
directed, were stated to be then approaching to maturity, who, if permitted to resume 
the name of their parents, would render the elan as strong as it was before. 

The execution of those severe acts was chiefly intrusted in the west to the Earl of 
Argyle, and the powerful clan of Campbell, and to the Earl of Athole and his followers 
in the more eastern Highlands of Perthshire. The MaeGiegors failed not to resist with 
the most determined <ourage; and many a valley in the We*t and North Highlands 
retains memory of the severe conflicts, in which the pioscribed clan sometimes obtained 
transient advantages, and always sold their lives dearly. At length the pride of Allaster 
MacGregor, the chief of the clan, was so much lowered by the suffeiings of his people, 
that lie resolved to surrendt i himself to the Earl of Argjle, with his principal followers, 
on condition that they should be sent out of Scotland. If the unfortunate chief’s own 
account be true, he had more reasons than one for expecting some favour from the Earl, 
who had in secret advised and encouraged him to many of the desperate actions for which 
he was now called to so severe a reckoning. But Argyle, as old Birrell expresses himself, 
kept a Highlaudman’s promise with them, fulfilling it to the ear, and breaking it to the 
sense. MacGregor was sent under a strong guard to the frontier of England, and being thus, 
in the literal sense, sent out of Scotland, Argyle was judged to have kept faith with him, 
though the same party which took him there bi ought him back to Edinburgh in custody. 

MacGregor of Glenstrae was tried before the Court of Justiciary, 20th January 1604, 
and found guilty. lie appears to have been instantly conveyed from the bar to the 
gallows ; for Birrell, of the same date, reports that he was hanged at the Cross, and, for dis- 
tinction sake, was suspended higher by his own height than two of his kindred and friends. 

On the 18th of February following, more men of the MacGregors were executed, after 
a long imprisonment, and several others in the beginning of March. 

The Earl of Argyle’s service, in conducing to the surrender of the insolent and wicked 
race and name of MacGregor, notorious common malefactors, and in the in-bringing of 
MacGregor, with a great many of the leading men of the clan, worthily executed to 
death for their offences, is thankfully acknowledged by act of Parliament, 1607, chap. 16, 
and rewarded with a grant of twenty chalders of victual out of the lands of Kintire. 
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The MacGregors, notwithstanding the letters of fire and sword, and orders for military 
execution repeatedly directed against them by the Scottish legislature, who apparently 
lost all the calmness of conscious dignity and security, and could not even name the 
outlawed dan without vituperation, Bhowcd no inclination to be blotted out of the roll of 
clanship. They submitted to the law, indeed, so far as to take the names of the neigh- 
bouring families amongst whom they happened to live, nominally becoming, as the case 
might render it most convenient, Drummonds, Campbells, Grahams, Buchanans, Stewarts, 
and the like; but to all intents and purposes of combination and mutual attadiment, they 
remained the clan Gregor, united together for right or wrong, and menacing with the 
general vengeance of their race, all who committed aggressions against any individual 
of their number. 

They continued to take and give offence with as little hesitation as before the legislative 
dispersion which had been attempted, as appears from the preamble to statute 1633, 
chapter 30, setting forth, that the clan Gregor, which had been suppressed and reduced 
to quietness by the great care of the late King James of eternal memory, had nevertheless 
broken out again, in the counties of Perth, Stirling, Clackmannan, Monteith, Lennox, 
Angus, and Mearns ; for which reason the statute re-cslahlishes the disabilities attached 
to the clan, and grants a new commission for enforcing the laws against that wickc'd and 
rebellious race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severities of King James I. and Charles I. against tliU 
unfortunate people, who were rendered furious by proscription, and then punished for 
yielding to the passions which had been wilfully irritated,, the MacGregors to a man 
attached themseh es during the civil war to the cause of the latter monarch. Their bards 
have ascribed this to the nati\ e respect of the MacGregors for the crown of Scotland, 
which their ancestors once wore, and hn\c appealed to their armorial bearings, which 
display a pine-tree crossed saltire wise with a naked sword, the point of which supports 
a royal crown. But, without denying that such mothes may ha\e had their weight, we 
are disposed to think, that n war which opened the low eountiy to the raids of the elan 
Gregor would have more charms for them than any inducement to espouse the eause of 
the Covenanters, which would have brought them into contact with Highlanders as fierce 
as themselves, and lia\ ing as little to lose. Patrick MacGregor, their leader, was the 
son of a distinguished chief, named Duncan Abbaraeli, to whom Montrose wrote letters 
as to his trusty and special friend, expressing his reliance on his devoted loyalty, with an 
assurance, that u hen once his Majesty's affairs were placed upon a permanent footing, 
the grievances of the clan MacGregor should be redressed. 

At a subsequent period of these melancholy times, we find the clan Gregor claiming 
the immunities of other tribes, w hen summoned by the Scottish Parliament to resist the 
invasion of the Common wealth'** army, in 1651. On the last day of March in that your, 
a supplication to the King and Parliament, from Culiim MacCondachie Vieh Eiicn, and 
Eucn MacCondachie E uen, in their own mini e, and that of the whole name of MacGregor, 
set forth, that while, in obedience to the orders of Parliament, enjoining all chins to 
come out in the present sen ice under their chieftains, for the defence of religion, king, 
and kingdoms, the petitioners were drawing their men to guard the passes at the head 
of the river Forth, they were interfered w ith by the Earl of Athole and the Laird of 
Buchanan, w ho had required the attendance of many of the clan Gregor ui>on their 
arrays. This interference was, doubtless, owing to the change of name, which seems to 
have given rise to the claim of the Earl of Athole and the Laird of Buchanan to muster 
the MacGregors under their banners, os Murrays or Buchanans. It does not appear 
that the petition of the MacGregors, to be permitted to come out in a body, as other 
clans, received any answer. But upon the Restoration, King Charles, in the first 
Scottish Parliament of hi# reign (statute 1661, chap. 195), annulled the various acts 
against the clan Gregor, i ml restored them to tlic full use of their family name, and the 
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other privileges of liege subjects, setting forth, as a reason for this lenity, that those who 
were formerly designed MacGregors had, during the late' troubles, conducted themselves 
with such loyalty and affection to his Majesty, as might justly wipe off all memory of 
former miscarriages, and take away all marks of reproach for the same. 

It is singular enough, that it seems to have aggravated the feelings of the non- 
conforming Presbyterians, when the penalties which were most unjustly imposed upon 
themselves were relaxed towards the poor MacGregors ; — so little arc the best men, any 
more than the worst, able to judge with impartiality of the same measures, as applied to 
themselves, or to others. Upon the Restoration, an influence inimical to this unfortunate 
clan, said to be the same with that which afterwards dictated the massacre of Glencoe, 
occasioned the re-enaction of the penal statutes against the MacGregors. There are no 
reasons given why these liighly penal acts should Itavo been renewed ; nor is it alleged 
tliat the clan had been guilty of late irregularities. Indeed, there is some reason to think 
that the clause was formed of set purpose, in a shape which should elude observation ; 
lor, though containing conclusions fatal to the rights of so many Scottish subjects, it is 
neither mentioned in the title nor the rubric of the Act of Parliament in w hieh it occurs, 
and is thrown briefly in at the close of the statute 1693, chap. 61, entitled, an Act for 
the Justiciary in the Highlands. 

It does not, however, appear that after the Revolution the acts against the clan were 
bcvercly enforced ; and in the latter half of the eighteenth century, they were not 
enforced at all. Commission* ) ^ of supply were named in Parliament by the proscribed 
title of MacGregor, and decrees of courts of justice were pronounced, and legal deeds 
entered into, under the same appellative. The MacGregors, however, while the laws 
continued in the statute-book, still suffered under the deprivation of the* name which was 
their birthright, and some attempts were made for the purpose of adopting another, 
Mac Alpine or Grant being proposed as the title of the whole elan in future. No agree- 
ment, however, could he entered into; and the evil was submitted to as a matter of 
necessity, until full redress was obtained from the British Parliament, by an act abolishing 
for ev er the penal statutes which had been so long inifHised upon this ancient race. This 
statute, well merited by the services of many a gentleman of the clan in behalf of their 
King and country, was passed, and the elan proceeded to act upon it with the same 
spirit of ancient times, which had made them suffer severely under a deprivation that 
would have been deemed of little consequence by a great part of their fellow subjects. 

They entered into a deed recognising John Murray of Lanrick, Esq. (afterwards Sir 
John MacGregor, Baronet), representative of the family of Glencarnock, as lawfully 
descended from the ancient stock and blood of the Lairds and Lords of MacGregor, and 
therefore acknowledged him as their chief on all lawful occasions and causes whatsoever. 
The deed was subscribed by eight hundred and twenty-**ix persons of the name of 
MacGregor, capable of bearing arms. A great many of the clan during the lost war 
formed themselves into what was called the Clan Alpine regiment, raised in 1799, under 
flic command of their Chief, and his brother Colonel MacGregor. 

Having briefly noticed the history of this elan, which presents a rare and interesting 
example of the indelible character of the. patriarchal system, the author must now offer 
some notices of the individual who gives name to these volumes. 

In giv ing an account of a Highlander, his pedigree is first to be considered. That of 
Rob Roy was deduced from Cinr Mhor, the great mouse-coloured man, who is accused 
by tradition of having slain the young students at the battle of Glenfruin.* 

Without puzzling ourselves and our readers w ith the intricacies of Highland genealogy, 
it is enough to say, that after the death of Allaater MacGregor of Glenstrao, the clan, 
discouraged by the unremitting persecution of their enemies, seem not to have had the 
means of placing themselves under the command of a single chief. According to their 

* Erroneously accused. See a preceding note, p. 4. 
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places of residence and immediate descent, the several families were led and directed by 
Chieftains , which, in the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular branch 
of a tribe, in opposition to Chief, who is the leader and commander of the whole name. 

The family and descendants of Dugald Ciar Mhor lived chiefly in the mountains 
between Loch Lomond-ond Loch Katrine, and occupied a good deed of property there, — 
whether by sufferance, by the right of the sword, winch it was never safe to dispute with 
them, or by legal titles of various kinds, it would be useless to inquire and unnecessary 
to detail. Enough ; — there they certainly were, — a people whom their most powerful 
neighbours were desirous to conciliate, their friendship in peace being very necessary to 
the quiet of the vicinage, and their assistance in war equally prompt and effectual. 

Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell, which last name lie bore in consequence of the Acts 
of Parliament abolishing his own, was the younger son of Donald MacGregor of Glengylc, 
said to have been a Lieutenant- Colonel (probably in the service of James II.), by his 
wife, a daughter of Campbell of Glcnfalloch. Rob’s own designation was of Inversnaid; 
but he appears to have acquired a right of some kind or other to the property or pos- 
session of Craig Royston, a domain of rock and forest, lying on the east side of Loch 
Lomond, where that beautiful lake stretches into the dusky mountains of Glenfallocli. 

The time of his birth is uncertain. Rut lie it. said to have lieen acti\e in the scenes 
of war and plunder which succeeded the Revolution ; and tradition affirms him to have 
been the leader in a predatory incursion into the parish of Kippen, in the Lennox, which 
took place in the year 1691. It was of almost a bloodless character, only one person 
losing his life ; but from the extent of the depredation, it was long distinguished by the 
name of the Her’-ship, or devastation, of Kippen.* The time of his death is also uncertain, 
but as he is said to have survived the year 1733, and died an aged man, it is probable 
he may have been twenty-five about the time of the Her’-ship of Kippen, which would 
assign his birth to the middle of the 17tli century. 

In the more quiet times which succeeded the Rev olution, Rob Roy, or Red Robert, 
seems to have exerted his active talents, which were of no mean order, as a drover, or 
trader in cattle, to a great extent. It may well be supposed that in those days no 
Lowland, much less English drovers, ventured to enter the Highlands. The cattle, 
which were the staple commodity of the mountains, were escorted down to fairs, on the 4 
borders of the Lowlands, by a party of Highlanders, with tlieir arms rattling around 
them; and who dealt, however, in all honour and good faith with their Southern 
customers. A fray, indeed, would sometimes arise, when the Lowlaudmcn, chiefly 
Borderers, who had to supply the English market, used to dip tlieir bonnets in the next 
brook, and wrapping them round their hands, oppose their cudgels to the miked broad- 
swords, which had not always the superiority. I have heard from aged persons, who 
had been engaged in such affrays, that the Highlanders used remarkably fair play, never 
using the point of the sword, far less their pistols or daggers ; so that 

With man> a stifl thwack and many a bang, 

Hard irabtroe and told iron rang 

A slash or two, or a broken head, was easily accommodated, and as tlic trade was of 
benefit to both parties trifling skirmishes were not allowed to interrupt its harmony. 
Indeed it was of vital interest to the Highlanders, whose income, so far as derived from 
tlioir estates, depended entirely on the jude of black cattle ; and a sagacious and expe- 
rienced dealer benefited not only himself, but his friends and neighbours, by bis 
speculations. Those of Rob Roy were for several years so successful as to inspire general 
coimdence, and raise him in the estimation of the country in which he resided. 

His importance was increased by the death of his father, in consequence of which ho 
succeeded to the management of his nephew Gregor MacGregor of GJengyle’s property, 


* Sec Stntuinal of Scotland, (1st edit.) vol. xvin page 132 Parish of Kippen 
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and, as bis tutor, to such influence with the clan and following as was due to the 
representative of Dougal Ciar. Such influence was the more uncontrolled, that this 
family of the MacGregors seemed to have refused adherence to MacGregor of Glen- 
camook, the ancestor of the present Sir Ewan MacGregor, and asserted a kind of 
independence. 

It was at this time that Rob Roy acquired an interest by purchase, wadset, or 
otherwise, to the property of Craig Roy&ton already mentioned. He was in particular 
favour, during this prosperous period of liis life, with his nearest and most powerful 
neighbour, James first Duke of Montrose, from whom he received many marks of 
regard. His Grace consented to give his nephew and himself a right of property on the 
estates of Glengyle and Invcrsnaid, which they bad till then only held as kindly tenants. 
The Duke, also, with a view to the interest of the country and his own estate, supported 
our adventurer by loans of money to a considerable amouut, to enable him to cany on 
his speculations in the cattle trade. 



Unfortunately, that species of commerce was and is liable to sudden fluctuations ; and Rob 
Roy was — by i sudden depression of market*, and, a* a friendly tradition adds, by the 
bad faith of a partner named MacDonald, whom lie had imprudently received into his 
confidence, and intrust* d with a considerable sum of money- — -rend» red totally insolvent, 
lie abscond* d, of course, — not empty -handed, if it be true, as stated in an advertisement 
for his apprehension, that he had in his possession sums to the amount of 1000/. sterling, 
obtained from se\ ‘ral noblemen and gentlemen under pretence of purchasing cows for 
them in the Highlands. This advertisement appeared in June 1712, and was several 
times repeated. It fixes the period when Rob Roy exchanged his commercial adventures 
for speculations of a very different complexion.* 

lie appears at this period first to have removed, from bis ordinary dwelling at 
Inversnaid, ten or twelve Scots miles (which is double the number of English) farther 
into the Highlands, and commenced the lawless sort of life which he afterwards followed. 
The Duke of Montrose, who conceived himself deceived and cheated by MacGregor's 

* Sec Appendix, No I p 31 
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places of residence and immediate descent, the several families were led and directed by 
Chieftains , which, in the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular branch 
of a tribe, in opposition to Chief who is the leader and commander of the whole name. 

The family and descendants of Dugald Ciar Mhor lived chiefly in the mountains 
between Loch Lomondand Loch Katrine, and occupied e good deal of property there, — 
whether by sufferance, by the right of the sword, wliicli it was never safe to dispute with 
them, or by legal titles of various kinds, it would be useless to inquire and unnecessary 
to detail. Enough ; — there they certainly were, — a people whom their most powerful 
neighbours were desirous to conciliate, their friendship in peace being very necessary to 
the quiet of the vicinage, and their assistance in war equally prompt and effectual. 

Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell, which last name he bore in consequence of the Acts 
of Parliament abolishing his own, was the younger son of Donald MacGregor of Glcngyle, 
said to have been a Lieutenant-Colonel (probably in the service of James II.), by his 
wife, a daughter of Campbell of Glenfalloch. Rob’s own designation was of Inversnaid; 
but he appears to have acquired a right of some kind or other to the property or pos- 
session of Craig Royston, a domain of rock and forest, lying on the east side of Loch 
Lomond, where that beautiful lake stretches into the dusky mountains of Glenfalloch. 

The time of liis birth is uncertain. But lie is said to have been active in the scenes 
of war and plunder which succeeded the Revolution ; and tradition affirms him to have 
been the leader in a predatory incursion into the parish of Kippen, in the Lennox, which 
took place in the year 1691. It was of almost a bloodless character, only one person 
losing his life ; but from the extent of the depredation, it was long distinguished by the 
name of the Her’ -ship, or devastation, of Kippen.* The time of his death is also uncertain, 
but as he is said to have survived the year 1733, and died an aged man, it is probable 
he may have been twenty-five about the time of the Iler’-ship of Kippen, which would 
assign his birth to the middle of the 17tli century. 

In the more quiet times which succeeded the Revolution, Rob Roy, or Red Robert, 
seems to have exerted his active talents, which were of no mean order, as a drover, or 
trader in cattle, to a great extent. It may w ell be supposed that in those days no 
Lowland, much less English drovers, ventured to enter the Highlands. The cattle, 
which were the staple commodity of the mountains, were escorted down to fairs, on the 
borders of the Lowlands, by a party of Highlanders, with their arms rattling around 
them; and who dealt, however, in all honour and good faith with their Southern 
customers. A fray, indeed, would sometimes arise, when the Lowlandmen, chiefly 
Borderers, who had to supply the English market, used to dip their bonnets in the next 
brook, and wrapping them round their hands, oppose their cudgels to the naked bioad- 
swords, which had not always the superiority. I huve heard from aged arsons, who 
had been engaged in such affrays, that the Highlanders used remarkably fair play, never 
using the point of the sword, far less their pistols or dagger-* ; so that 

With many a stiff thwack and many a bang, 

Hard crabtreo and cold iron rang 

A slash or two, or a broken hood, was easily accommodated, and as the trade was of 
benefit to both parties, trifling skirmishes were not allowed to interrupt its harmony. 
Indeed it was of vital interest to the Highlanders, whose income, so far as derived from 
their estates, depended entirely on the gale of block cattle ; and a sagacious and expe- 
rienced dealer benefited not only himself, but his friends and neighbours, bj his 
speculation^ Those of Rob Roy were for several years so successful as to inspire general 
confidence, and raise him in the estimation of the country in which he resided. 

His importance was increased by 'the death of his father, in consequence of which he 
succeeded to the management of his nephew Gregor MacGregor of Glengyle’s property, 
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and, as his tutor, to such influence with the clan and following as was due to the 
representative of Dougal Ciar. Such influence was the more uncontrolled, that this 
family of the MacGregors seemed to have refused adherence to MacGregor of Glen- 
carnook, the ancestor of the present Sir Ewan MacGregor, and asserted a kind of 
independence. 

It was at this time that Rob Roy acquired an interest by purchase, wadset, or 
otherwise, to the property of Craig Royston already mentioned. He was in particular 
favour, during this prosperous period of his life, with liis nearest and most powerful 
neighbour, James first Duke of Montrose, from whom he received many marks of 
regard. His Grace consented to give his nephew and himself a right of property on the 
estates of Glengylo and Inversnaid, wliich they had till then only held as kindly tenants. 
The Duke, also, with a view to the interest of the country and his own estate, supj>orted 
our adventurer by loans of money to a considerable amount, to enable him to cany on 
his speculations in the cattle trade. 



Unfortunately, that species of commerce was and is liable to sudden fluctuations ; and Rob 
Roy was — by a sudden depression of markets, and, a* a friendly tradition adds, by the 
bad faith of a partner named MacDonald, whom he had imprudently recei\ cd into his 
confidence*, and inti lifted with a considerable sum of money — rendered totally insolvent, 
lie absconded, of course, — not empty-handed, il it be true, as stated in an advertisement 
for his apprehension, that he hud in liis possession sums to the amount of 1000Z. sterling, 
obtained from several noblemen and gentlemen under pretence* of purchasing cows for 
them in the Highlands. This advertisement appeared in June 1712, and was several 
times repeated. It fixes the period when Rob Roy exchanged his commercial adventures 
for speculations of a very different complexion.* 

lie appears at this period first to have removed, from his ordinary dwelling at 
Inversnaid, ten or twelve Scots miles (which is double the number of English) farther 
into the Highlands, and commenced the lawless sort of life which he afterwards followed. 
The Duke of Montrose, who conceived himself deceived and cheated by MacGregor’s 

* See Appendix No I p 34 
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conduct, employed legal means to recover the money lent to him. Rob Roy’s landed 
property was attached by the regular form of legal procedure, and his stock and furniture 
made the subject of arrest aud sale. 

It is said that this diligence of the law, as it is called in Scotland, which the English 
more bluntly term distress, was used in this case with uncommon severity, and that the 
legal satellites, not usually the gentlest persons in the world, had insulted MacGregor’s 
wife, in a manner which would have aroused a milder man than he to thoughts of 
unbounded vengeance. She was a woman of fierce and haughty temper, and is not 
unlikely to have disturbed the officers in the execution of their duty, and thus to have 
incurred ill treatment, though, for the sake of humanity, it is to l»e hoped that the story 
sometimes told is a popular exaggeration. It is certain that she felt extreme anguish 
at being expelled from the banks of Loch Lomond, and gave vent to her feelings in 
a fine piece of pipe-music, still well known to amateurs by the name of “ Rob Roy’s 
Lament.” 

The fugitive is thought to have found his first place of refuge in Glen Dochart, under 
the Earl of Breadalbane’s protection ; for, though that family had been active agents in 
the destruction of the MacGregors in former times, they had of late years sheltered a 
great many of the name in their old possessions. The Duke of Argyle was also one of 
Rob Roy’s protectors, so far as to afford him, according to the Highland phrase, wood 
and water — the shelter, namely, that is afforded by the forests and lakes of an inaccessible 
country. 

The great men of the Highlands in that time, besides being anxiously ambitious to 
keep up what was called their Following, or military retainers, were aLo desirous to 
have at their disposal men of resolute character, to whom the world and the world’s law 
were no friends, and who might at times ravage the lands or destroy the tenants of a 
feudal enemy, without bringing responsibility on their patrons. The strife between the 
names of Campbell and Graham, during the civil wars of the seventeenth century, had 
been stamped witli mutual loss and inveterate enmity. The death of the great Marquis 
of Montrose on the one side, the defeat at Invorlochy, and cruel plundering of Lorn, on 
the other, were reciprocal injuries not likely to be forgotten. Rob Roy was, therefore, 
sure of refuge in the country of the Campbells, both as having assumed their name, as 
connected by liis mother with the family of Glenfalloch, and as an enemy to the rival 
house of Montrose. The extent of Argyle’s possessions, and the power of retreating 
thither in any emergency, gave great encouragement to the bold schemes of revenge 
which he had adopted. 

This was nothing short of the maintenance of a predatory war against llu Duke of 
Montrose, whom he considered as the author of liis exclusion from civil society, and of 
the outlawry to which he had been sentenced by letters of horning and caption (legal 
writs so called), as well as the seizure of his goods, and adjudication of liis landed 
property. Against his Grace, theiefore, his tenants, friends, allies, and relatives, he 
disposed himself to employ every means of annoyance in his power ; and though this 
was a circle sufficiently extensive for active depredation, Rob, w r lio professed himself a 
Jacobite, took the liberty of extending liis sphere of operations against all whom lie eliose 
to consider as friendly to the revolutionary government, or to that most obnoxious of 
measures— the Union of the Kingdoms. U nder one or other of these pretexts, all his 
neighbours of the LowlamLs who had anything to lose, or were unwilling to compound 
for secu r^Ly by paying him on annual sum for protection or forbearance, wen* exposed to 
his rav;igfes. 

Thu country in which this private warfare, or system of depredation, was to be carried 
oji, was, until opened up by roads, in the highest degree favourable for his purpose. It 
was broken up into narrow valleys, the habitable part of which bore no proportion to the 
huge wildernesses of forest, rocks, and precipices by which they were encircled, and 
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which was, moreover, full of inextricable passes, morasses, and natural strengths, unknown 
to any but the inhabitants themselves, where a few men acquainted with the ground were 
capable, with ordinary address, of baffling the pursuit of numbers. 

The opinions and habits of the nearest neighbours to the Highland line were also 
highly favourable to Rob Roy’s purpose. A large proportion of them were of his own 
elan of MacGregor, who claimed the property of Balquliidder, and other Highland 
districts, as having been part of the ancient possessions of their tribe; though the harsh 
laws, under the severity of which they had suffered so deeply, had assigned the ownership 
to other families. The civil wars of the sev* nteenth century had accustomed these men 
to the use of arms, and they were peculiarly brave and fierce from remembrance of their 
sufferings. The vicinity of a comparatively rich Lowland district gave also great temp- 
tations to incursion. Many belonging to other clans habituated to contempt of industry, 
and to the use of arms, drew towards an unprotected frontier which promised facility of 
plunder; and the state of the country, now so peocealih and quiet, verified at that time 
the opinion which Hr. Johnson heard with doubt and suspicion, that the most disorderly 
and lawless districts of tin* Highlands were those 1 which lay nearest to the Lowland lino. 
There was, therefore, no difficulty in Rob Roy, descended of a tribe which was widely 
dispersed in the country we have de-,crib» d, collecting any numbei of followers whom he 
might be able to kc< p in action, awl to mamtain by lib proposed operations. 

lie liimsolf appears to have been singularly adaptel for the profession which ho 
proposed to evoroisc. His statu n was not of the tallest, but his person was uncommonly 
strong and compact. The greatest peculiarities of his frame were the breadth of his 
shoulders, and the great and almost di ^proportionate length of his arms ; ro remarkable, 
indeed, that it wn- said he could, without stooping, tic* the garters of his Iligliland hose, 
which are placed two inches below the knee. Ilis countenance was open, manly, stem 
at periods of danger, bib frank and cheerful in liis hours of festivity. His hair was dark 
red, thick, and frizzled, and eui led short around the face. His fashion of dress showed, 
of course, the knees and upper part of the leg, w liieh was described to me as resembling 
that of a Highland hull, hirsute, with red liair, and evincing muscular strength similar 
to that animal. To these personal qualifications must be added a masterly use of the 
Highland sword, in which his length of arm gave him great advantage, — and a perfect 
and intimate knowledge of all the recesses of the wild country in which he harboured, 
and the character of the vaiious individuals, whether friendly or hostile, with whom he 
might come in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been no less adapted to the circumstances in which 
he was placed. Though the descendant of the blood-thirsty Ciar Mlior, he inherited 
none of his ancestor’s ferocity. On the contrary, Rob Roy avoided every appearance of 
cruelty, and it is not averred that lie was ever the means of unnecessary bloodshed, or 
the actor in any deed which could lead the way to it. Ilis schemes of plunder were 
contrived and executed with equal boldness and sagacity, and were almost universally 
successful, from the skill with which they were laid, and the secrecy and rapidity with 
which they were executed. Like Robin Ilood of England, he was a kind and gentle 
robber, and, while he took from the rich, was liberal in relieving the poor. This might 
in part be policy ; but the universal tradition of the country speaks it to have arisen from 
a better motive. All whom I have conversed with, and I have in my youth seen some 
who knew Rob Roy personally, gave him the character of a benevolent and humane man 
“ in his way.” 

His ideas of morality were those of an Arab chief, being such as naturally arose out of 
Ids wild education. Supposing Rob Roy to have argued on the tendency of the life 
which he pursued, whether from choice or from necessity, he would doubtless have 
assumed to himself the character of a brave man, who, deprived of his natural rights by 
the partiality of laws, endeavoured to assert them by the strong hand of natural power ; 
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and he is most felicitously described as reasoning thus, in the high-toned poetry of my 
gifted friend Wordsworth — 


Say, then, that he was wise as brave, 

As wise in thought as bold in deed ; 

For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said generous Rob, " What need of Rooks 7 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves ! 

They stir us up against our kind, 

And worse, against ourselves. 

1 We have a passion, make a law, 

Too false to guide us or control , 

And for the law itself we light 
In bitterness of soul. 

1 And puszled, blinded, then we lose 
DistlnctjpnB that are plain and few, 

These And 1 graven on my heart. 

That tells me what to do. 

The creatures sec of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind , 


11 For why ? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them ; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

“ A lessen which iB quickly learn'd, 

A signal through which all can see; 
Thus, nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

“ And freakisliness of minrl is check’d, 

He tamed who foolishly aspires, 

While to the measure of his might 
Koch fashions his desires. 

“ All kinds and creatures stand and fall 
By strength of prowesB or of wit, 

’Tis God's appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 


Since then,” said Robin, “ right is plain, 
And longest life is but a day, 


With them no Btnfe can last , they live To ha\c my ends, maintain ray rights, 

In peace, and peace of nund. I’ll take the shortest way.” 

And thus among these rocks he lived 
Through summer’s heat and winter's snow 
The eagle, he was lord above, 

And Rob was lord below. 


We are not, however, to suppose the character of this distinguished outlaw to be that 
of an actual licro, acting uniformly and consistently on such moral principles as the 
^illustrious bard who, standing by his grave, lias vindicated his fame. On the contrary, 
as is common with barbarous chiefs, Rob Roy appears to have mixed liis professions of 
principle with a large alloy of craft and dissimulation, of which his conduct during the 
civil war is sufficient proof. It is also said, and truly, that although his courtesy was one 
of his strongest characteristics, yet sometimes he assumed an arrogance of manner which 
was not easily endured by the high-spirited men to whom it was addressed, and drew the 
daring outlaw into frequent disputes, from which he did not always come off with credit. 
From this it has been inferred, that Rob Roy w as more of a bully than a hero, or at 
least that he had, according to the common phrase, his lighting days. Some aged men 
who knew him well, have described him also as better at a taich-tulzie , or scuffle within 
doors, than in mortal com hat. The tenor of his life may he quoted to repel this charge ; 
while, at the same time, it must be allowed, that the situation in which he was placed, 
rendered him prudently averse to maintaining quarrels, where nothing was to be had save 
blows, and where success would have raised up ugainst him new and powerful enemies, 
in a country where revenge was still considered as a duty rather than a crime. The. 
power of commanding his passions, on such occasions, far from being inconsistent with 
the part which MacGregor had to perform, was essentially necessary, at the period when 
he lived, to prevent his career from being cut short. 

I may here mention one or two occasions on which Rob Roy appears to have given 
way in the manner alluded to. My late \enerablc friend, John Ramsay of Oehtertyre, 
alike eminent os a classical scholar and os an authentic register of the ancient history and 
mannevs of Scotland, informed me, that on occasion of a public meeting at a bonfire in 
the town of Dounc, Rob Roy gave some offence to James Edmondstouc of Newton, the 
same gentleman who was unfortunately concerned in the slaughter of Lord Rollo (See 
Maclaoi'in’s Criminal Trials, No. IX.), when Edmondstone compelled MacGregor to quit 
the town on pain of being thrown* by him into the bonfire. “ I broke one of your ribs 
on a former occasion ” said he, “ and now, Rob, if you provoke me farther, I will break 
your neck.” But it must be remembered that Edmondstone was a man of consequence 
in the Jacobite party, as he carried the royal standard of James VII. at the battle of 
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Shcrriff-muir, and also, that he was near the door of his own mansion-house, and probably 
surrounded by his friends and adherents. Rob Roy, however, suffered in reputation for 
retiring under such a threat. 

Another well-vouched case is that of Cunningham of Boquhan. 

ITenry Cunningham, Esq. of Boquhan, was a gentleman of Stirlingshire, who, like 
many exquisites of our own time, united a natural high spirit and daring character with 
an affectation of delicacy of address and manners amounting to foppery.* He chanced 
to be in company with Rob Roy, who, either in contempt of Boquhan’s supposed 
effeminacy, or because he thought him a safe person to fix a quarrel on (a point which 
Rob’s enemies alleged he was wont to consider), insulted him so grossly that a challenge 
passed between them. The goodwife of the clachan had hidden Cunningham’s sword, 
and, while he rummaged the house iu quest of his ow n or some other, Rob Roy went to 
the Shieling Hill, the appointed place of combat, and paraded there with great majesty, 
waiting for his antagonist. In the meantime, Cunningham had rummuged out an old 
sword, and, entering the ground of contest in all haste, rushed on the outlaw with such 
unexpected fury that he fairly drove him off the field, nor did he show himself in the 
village again for some time. Mr. MacGregor Stirling has a softened account of this 
anecdote in his new edition of Nimmo’s Stirlingshire ; still he records Rob Roy’s dis- 
comfiture. 

Occasionally Rob Roy suffered disasters, and incurred great personal danger. On 
one remarkable occasion he was saved by the coolness of his lieutenant, Macanaleister, or 
Fletcher, the Little John of his hand - a tine active fellow, of course, and celebrated as a 
marksman. It happened that MacGregor and his party had been surprised and dispersed 
by a superior force of horse and foot, and the word was given to “ split and squander.” 
Each shifted for himself, but a bold dragoon attached himself to pursuit of Rob, and 
overtaking him, struck at him with his broadsword. A plate of iron in his bonnet saved 
the "MacGregor from being cut down to the teeth ; but the blow was heavy enough to 
bear him to the ground, crying, as he fell, “ 0, Macanaleister, is there naetliing in her?” 
(i. e. in the gun.) The trooper, at the same time, exclaiming, “ D — n ye, your mother 
never wrought your night -cap!” had his arm raised for a second blow, when Macana- 
leister tired, and the hall piereed the dragoon’s heart. 

Such us lie was, Rob Roy’s progress in his occupation is thus described by a gentleman 
of sense and talent, who resided within the circle of his predatory wars, had probably felt 
their effects, and speaks of them, as might be expected, with little of the forbearance with 
which, from their peculiar and romantic character, they ore now regarded. 

“This man (Rob Roy MacGregor) was a person of sagacity, and neither wanted 
stratagem nor address ; and, having abandoned himself to all licentiousness, set himself at 
the head of all the loose, vagrant, and desperate people of that clan, in the west end of 
Perth and Stirlingsliires, and infested those whole countries with thefts, robberies, and 
depredations. Very few who lived within his reach (that is, within the distance of a 
nocturnal expedition) could promise to themselves security, either for their persons or 
effects, without subjecting themselves to pay him a heavy and shameful tax of black-mail L 
lie at last proceeded to such a degree of audaciousness, that he committed robberies, 

* II is courage aivl affectation of foppery were united, which is loss -frequent lj the case, with a spirit of innate modesty, lie 
is thus described in Lord Uinnmg’s satirical verses, entitled “ Argyle's Levee." 

" Six times had Harry bowed unseen 
Ileforc he dared advance ; 

The Duke then, turning round well pleased, 

Said, ‘ Sure you've been in France ! 

A more polite and jaunty man 
1 never saw before 

Then Harry bowed, and blushed, and bowed, 

And strutted to the door.' 

See a Collection of Original Poems, by Scotch Gentlemen, vol. ii. page 125. 
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raised contributions, and resented quarrels, at the head of a very considerable body of 
armed men, in open day, and in the face of the government.'’* 

The extent and success of these depredations cannot be surprising, when we consider 
that the scene of them was laid in a country where the general law was neither enforced 
nor respected. 

Having recorded that the general habit of cattle-stcoling had blinded even those of the 
better classes to the infamy of the practice, and that as men’s property consisted entirely 
in herds, it was rendered in the highest degree precarious, Mr. Grahame adds — 

“ On these accounts there is no culture of ground, no improvement of pastures, and, 
from the same reasons, no manufactures, no trade ; in short, no industry. The people are 
extremely prolific, and therefore so numerous, that there is not business in that country, 
according to its present order and economy, for the one-half of them. Every place is full 
of idle people, accustomed to arms, and lazy in everything but rapines and depredations. 
As buddel or aquavitce houses are to be found everywhere through the country, so in 
these they saunter away their time, and frequently consume there tho returns of their 
illegal purchases. Here the laws have never been executed, nor the authority of the 
magistrate ever established. Here the officer of the [law neither dare nor can execute 
liis duty, and several places are about thirty miles from lawful persons. In Bhort, here 
is no order, no authority, no government.” 

The period of the Rebellion, 1715, approached soon after Rob Roy had attained celebrity. 
His Jacobite partialities were now placed in opposition to his sense of the obligations 
which he owed to the indirect protection of the Duke of Argyle. But the desire of 
“ drowning his sounding steps amid the din of general war,” induced him to join the 
forces of the Earl of Mar, although his patron, the Duke of Argyle, was at the head of 
the army opposed to the Highland insurgents. 

The MacGregors, a laige sept of them at least, that of Ciar Mhor, on this occasion, 
were not commanded by Rob Roy, but by his nephew already mentioned, Gregor Mac- 
Gregor, otherwise called James Grahame of Glengyle, and still better remembered by 
the Gaelic epithet of Ohlune Dhu, i. e. Black Knee, from a black spot on one of his 
knees, which liis Highland garb rendered visible. There can be no question, however, 
that being tben very young, Glengyle must have acted on most occasions by the advice 
and direction of so experienced a leader as his uncle. 

The MacGregors assembled in numbers at that period, and began even to threaten tho 
Lowlands towards the lower extremity of Loch Lomond. They suddenly seized all tho 
boats which were upon the lake, and, probably with a \iew to some enterprise of their 
own, drew them overland to Invcrsnaid, in order to intercept the progress of a large body 
of west-country whigs who were 1 in arms for the government, and moving in thut 
direction. 

The whigs made an excursion for the recovery of the boats. Their forces consisted 
of volunteers from Paisley, Kilpatrick, and elsewhere, who, with the assistance of a body 
of seamen, were towed up the river Lcvcn in long-boats belonging to the ships of war 
then lying in the Clyde. At Luss they were joined by the forces of Sir Humphry 
Colquhoun, and James Grant, his son-in-law, with their followers, attired in the High- 
land dress of the period, whicli is picturesquely described,} The whole party crossed to 
Craig-Rbyston, but the MacGregors did not offer combat. If wc arc to believe the 
account of the expedition given by the historian Roe, they leaped on shore at Craig- 

• Mr. (gramme of Gartmore'a Causes of the Disturbances in the Highlands, (gee Jamieson’s edition of Bart’s Letters from 
tho North of Scotland. Appendix, vol. h, p. 348,, 

t " At night they arrived at Luss, where they were Joined by Sir Humphry Colquhoun, of Loss, and James Grant of 
Ftascander, his son-in-law, followed by forty or fifty stately fellows Jn their short hose and belted plaids, armed each of them 
with a well-fixed gun on his shoulder, a strong handsome target, with a sharp-pointed steel of above half an ell in length 
screwed into the navel of it, on his left arm, a sturdy claymore by his side, and a pistol or two, with a dirk and knife, in fete 
bolt."— NAS ’s Hitlory nj tke RtbelUon, 4to, p'.*2«7. 
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Royston with the utmost intrepidity, no enemy appearing to oppose them, and, by the 
noise of their drums, which they beat incessantly, and the discharge of their artillery and 
small arms, terrified the MacGregors, whom they appear never to have seen, out of their 
fastnesses, and caused them to fly in a panic to the general camp of the Highlanders at 
Strath Fillan.* The low-country men succeeded in getting possession of the boats, at a 
great expenditure of noise and courage, and little risk of danger. 

After this temporary removal from his old haunts, Rob Roy was sent by the Earl of 
Mar to Aberdeen, to raise, it is believed, a part of the clan Gregor, which is settled in 
that country. These men were of his own family (the race of the Ciar Mhor.) They 
were the descendants of about three hundred MacGregors whom the earl of Murray, 
about the year 1624, transported from his estates in Monteith to oppose against his 
enemies the Mackintoshes, a race as hardy and restless as they were themselves. 

But while in the city of Aberdeen, Rob Roy met a relation of a very different class 
and character from those whom he was sent to summon to arms. This was Dr. James 
Gregory (by descent a MacGregor,) the patriarch of a dynasty of professors distinguished 
for literary and scientific talent, and the grandfather of the late eminent physician and 
accomplished scholar. Professor Gregory of Edinburgh. This gentleman was at the 
time Professor of Mcdiciuo in King’s College, Aberdeen, and son of Dr. James Gregory, 
distinguished in science sis the im entor of the reflecting telescope. With such a family 
it may seem our friend Rob could have had little communion. But civil war is a species 
of misery which introduces men to strange bedfellows. Dr. Gregory thought it a point 
of prudence to claim kindred, at so critical a period, with a man so formidable and 
influential. He invited Rob Roy to his house, and treated him with so much kindnesB, 
that he produced in his generous bosom a degree of gratitude which seemed likely to 
occasion very inconvenient effects. 

The Professor had u son about eight or nine years old, — a lively, stout boy of his age, 
—with whose appearance our Highland Robin Hood was much taken. On the day 
before liis departure from the house of his learned relative, Rob Roy, who had pondered 
deeply how he might requite his cousin’s kindness, took Dr. Gregory aside, and addressed 
him to this purport: — “My dear kinsman, I have been thinking what I could do to 
show my sense of your hospitality. Now, here you have a fine spirited boy of a son, 
whom you arc ruining by cramming him with your useless book-learning, and I am 
determined, by way of manifesting my great good-will to you and yours, to take him 
with me and moke a man of him.” The learned Professor was utterly overwhelmed 
when his warlike kinsman announced his kind purpose, in language which implied no 
doubt of its being a proposal which would be, and ought to he, accepted with the utmost 
gratitude. The task of apology or explanation was of a most delicate description ; and 
there might have been considerable danger in suffering Rob Roy to perceive that the 
promotion with which he threatened the son was, in the father’s eyes, the ready road to 
tho gallows. Indeed, every excuse which he could at first think of — such os regret for 
putting liis friend to trouble with a youth who had been educated in tho Lowlands, and 
so on— only strengthened the chieftain’s inclination to patronize his young kinsman, as 

* The Loch Lomond expedition was judged worthy to form a separate pamphlet, which I have not seen, but, as quoted by 
the historian Rac, it must be delectable. 

“ On the morrow, being Thursday the 13th, they went on their expedition, and about noon came to Inversnald, the place of 
danger, where the Paisley men and those of Dumbarton, and several of the other companies, to the number of an hundred 
men, with tho greatest intrepidity leapt on shore, got up to the top of the mountains, and stood a considerable time, beating 
their drums all the while ; but no enemy appearing, they went in quest of their boats, which the rebels had seised, and having 
casually lighted on some ropes and oars bid among the shrubs, at length they found the boats drawn up a good way on the 
land, which they hurled down to the loch. Such of them as were not damaged they carried off with them, and ouch as were, 
they sank and hewed ‘o pieces. That same night they returned to Luss, and thence next day to Dumbarton, from whence 
they had at first set out, bringing along with them the whole boats they (bund in their way on either side of the loch, and in 
the creeks of the lsks, and mooring them under the cannon of the castle. During this expedition the pinnaces discharging 
their patararoea, and the men their small-arms, made such a thundering noise, through the multiplied rebounding ecboee of 
the vast mountains on both sides of the loch, tliat the MacGregors were cowed and frighted away to the rest of the rebels who 
were encamped at Strath Fillan.”— Bee’s History of *ke Rebellion , ito, p. 287. 
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he supposed they arose entirely from the modesty of the father. He would for a long 
time take no apology, and even spoke of carrying off the youth by a certain degree of 
kindly violence, whether his father consented or not. At length the perplexed Professor 
pleaded that his son was very young, and in an infirm state of health, and not yet able 
to endure the hardships of a mountain life ; but that in another year or two he hoped 
his health would be firmly established, and he would be in a fitting condition to attend 
on his brave kinsman, and follow out the splendid destinies to which he opened the way. 
This agreement being made, the cousins parted, — Rob Roy pledging his honour Ao 
carry his young relation to the hills with him on his next return to Aberdeenshire, and 
Dr. Gregory, doubtless, praying in his secret soul that he might never see Rob’s Highland 
face again. 

James Gregory, who thus escaped being his kinsman’s recruit, and in all probability 
his henchman, was afterwards Professor of Medicine in the College, and, like most of 
his family, distinguished by his scientific acquirements. He was rather of an irritable 
and pertinacious disposition ; and his friends were wont to remark, when he Bhowed any 
symptom of these foibles, “ Ah ! this comes of not having been educated by Rob Roy.” 

The connexion between Rob Roy and his classical kinsman did not end with the period 
of Rob’s transient power. At a period considerably subsequent to the year 1715, he 
was talking in the Castle Street of Aberdeen, arm in arm with his host, Dr. James 
Gregoiy, when the drums in the barracks suddenly beat to arms, and soldiers were Been 
issuing from the barracks. “ If these lads arc turning out,” said Rob, taking leave of 
his cousin with great composure, “it is time for me to look after my safety.” So saying, 
he dived down a close, and as John Bunyan says, “ went upon his way and was seen no 
more.” * 

We have already stated that Rob Roy’s conduct during the insurrection of 1715 was 
veiy equivocal. His person and followers were in the Highland army, but his heart 
seems to have been with the Duke of Argyle’s. Yet the insurgents were constrained 
to trust to him as their only guide, when they marched from Perth towards Dumblane, 
with the view of crossing the Forth at what are called the Fords of Frew, and when 
they themselves said he could not be relied upon. 

This movement to the westward, on the part of the insurgents, brought on the battle 
of Sheriff-muir — indecisive, indeed, in its immediate results, but of which the Duke of 
Argyle reaped the whole advantage. In this action, it will be recollected that the right 
wing of the Highlanders broke and cut to pieces Argyle’s left wing, while the dans on 
the left of Mar’s army, though consisting of Stewarts, Mackenzies, and Camerons, were 
completely routed. During this medley of flight and pursuit, Rob Roy retained his 
station on a hill in the centre of the Highland position ; and though it is said his attack 
might have dedded the day, he could- not be prevailed upon to charge. This was the 
more unfortunate for the insurgents, as the leading of a party of the Macphersons had 
been committed to MacGregor. This, it is said, was owing to the age and infirmity of 
the chief of that name, who, unable to lead his clan in person, objected to his heir- 
apparent, Macpherson of Nord, discharging his duty on that occasion ; so that the tribe, 
or a part of them, were brigaded with their allies the MacGregors. While the favourable 
moment for action was gliding away unemployed, Mar’s positive orders reached Rob Roy 
that he should presently attack. To which he coolly replied, “ No, no ! if they cannot 
do it without me, they cannot do it with me.” One of the Macphersons, named Alex- 
ander, onq^of Rob’s original profession, videlicet a drover, but -s man of great strength 
and spirjt, Was so incensed at the inactivity of his temporary leader, that he threw off 

* The first of these anecdotes, which brings the highest pitch of civilisation ao closely In contact with the half-savage state 
of society, I have heard told by the late distinguished Dr. Gregory i and the members of his family have had the kindness to 
collate the story with their recollections and family documents, and furnish the authentic particulars. The second rests on 
the recollection of an old man, who was present when Rob took French leave ef his literary oonsln on hearing the drama baud, 
and communicated the circumstance to Mr. Alexander Forbes, a connexion of Dr. Gregory by marriage, who la still alive.* 
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his plaid, drew his sword, -and called out to his clansmen, “Let us endure this no longer ! 
if he will not lead you, I will.” Rob Roy replied, with great coolness, “ Were the 
question about driving Highland stots on kyloes, Sandie, I would yield to your superior 
skill ; but as it respects the leading of men, 1 must be allowed to be the better judge.” — 
“ Did the matter respect driving Glen-Eigas stots,” answered the Mocpherson, “ the 
question with Rob would not be, which was to be last, but which was to be foremost.” 
Incensed at this sarcasm, MacGregor drew his sword, and they would have fought upon 
the spot if their friends on both sides had not interfered. But the moment of attack 
was completely lost. Rob did not, however, neglect his own private interest on the 
occasion. In the confusion of an undecided held of battle, he enriched his followers by 
plundering the baggage and the dead on both rides. 

The fine old satirical ballad on the battle of Sherriff-inuir docs not forget to stigmatize 
our hero's conduct on this memorable occasion : — 

Hob Roy ho stood watch 
On a lull for to catch 
The booty, for aught that 1 hh« man; 

For hp ue’or advanced 

From the place where ho ft tan cod, 

Till nac nmir was to do them at a', mail 

Notwithstanding the sort of neutrality which Rob Hoy had continued to observe 
during the progress of the Rebellion, he did not escape some of its penalties, lie was 
included in the act of attainder, and the house in Breadalbane, w hit h was his place of retreat, 
was burned by General Lord Cndognn, when, after the conclusion of the insurrection, he 
marched through the Highlands to disarm and punish the offending clans. But upon 
going to Inverary with about forty or fifty of his followers, Rob obtained favour, by an 
apparent surrender of their arms to Colonel Patrick Campbell of Finnoh, who furnished 
them and their leader with protections under his hand. Being thus in a great measure 
secured from the resentment of Government, llob Hoy established his residence at Craig- 
lloyston, near Locli Lomond, in the midst of his own kinsmen, and lost no time in 
resuming his private quarrel with the Duke of Montrose. For this purpose, he soon 
got on foot as many men, and well armed too, as he had yet commanded. lie never 
stirred without a body-guard of ten or twelve picked followers, and without much effort 
could increase them to fifty or sixty. 

The Duke was not wanting in efforts to destroy this troublesome adversary. His 
Grace applied to General Carpenter, commanding the forces in Scotland, and by his 
ordAs three parties of soldiers were directed from the three different points of Glasgow, 
Stirling, and Finlarig near Killin. Mr. Graham of Killearn, the Duke of Montrose’s 
relation and factor, Sheriff-depute also of Dumbartonshire, accompanied the troops, that 
they might act under the civil authority, and have the assistance of a trusty guide well 
acquainted with the hills. It was the object of these several columns to arrive about the 
same time in the neighbourhood of Rob Roy’s residence, and surprise him and his 
followers. But heavy rains, the difficulties of the country, and the good intelligence 
which the Outlaw was always supplied with, disappointed their well-concerted com- 
bination. The troops, finding the birds were flown, avenged themselves by destroying 
the nest. They burned Rob Roy’s house, — though not with impunity; for the Mac- 
Gregors, concealed among the thickets and cliffs, fired on them, and killed a grenadier. 

Rob Roy avenged himself for the loss which he sustained on this occasion by an act of 
singular audacity. About the middle of November, 1716, John Graham of Killearn, 
already mentioned as factor of the Montrose family, went to a place called Chapel 
Errock, where the tenants of the Duke were summoned to appear with their termly 
rents. They appeared accordingly, and the factor had received ready money to the 
amount of about £300, when Rob Roy entered the room at the head of an armed party. 
The steward endeavoured to protect the Duke’s property by throwing the books of 
accounts and money into a garret, trusting they might escape notice. But the expe- 
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rienced frceliooter was not to l>c baflled where such a prize was at stake. He recovered 
the books and cosh, placed himself calmly in the receipt of custom, examined the accounts, 
pocketed the money, and gave receipts on the Duke’s part, saying he would hold reckon- 
ing with the Duke of Montrose out of the damages which he had sustained by his Grace's 
means, in which he included the losses lie had suffered, as well by the burning of his 
house by General Cadogan, as by the later expedition against Crnig-Royston. He then 
requested Mr. Graham to attend him ; nor does it appear that he treated him with any 
personal violence, or even rudeness, although he informed him he regarded him os a 
hostage, and menaced rough usage in case he should be pursued, or in danger of being 
overtaken. Few more audacious feats have been performed. After some rapid changes of 
place (the fatigue attending which was the only annoyance that Mr. Graham seems to 
have complained of), he carried his prisoner to an island on Loch Katrine, and caused 
him to write to the Duke, to state that his ransom was fixed at 3400 merks, being the 
balance which MacGregor pretended remained due to him, after deducting all that lie 
owed to the Duke of Montrose. 

However, after detaining Mr. Graham five or six duys in custody on the island, which is 
still called Rob Roy's Prison, and could be no comfortable dwelling for November niglitH, 
the Outlaw seems to have despaired of attaining further advantage from his bold attempt, 
and suffered his prisoner to depart uninjured, with the account-books, and bills granted 
by the tenants, taking especial care to retain the cash.* 

About 1717, our Chieftain had the dangerous adventure of falling into the hands of 
the Duke of Atholc, almost as much his enemy as the Duke of Montrose himself : blit 
his cunning and dexterity again freed him from certain death. See a contemporary 
account of this curious affair in the Appendix, No. V. 

Other pranks are told of Rob, which argue the Hame boldness and sagacity as the 
seizure of Killeorn. The Duke of Montrose, weary of his insolence, procured a quantity 
of arms, and distributed them among his tenantry, in order that they might defend them- 
selves against future violences. Hut they fell into different hands from those they were 
intended for. The MacGregors made separate attacks on the houses of the tenants, and 
disarmed them all one after another, not, as was supposed, without the consent of many 
of the persons so disarmed. 

As a great part of the Duke's rents were payable in kind, there were girncls (granaries) 
established for storing up the corn at Moulin, and elsewhere on the Buchanan estate. To 
these storehouses Rol) Roy used to repair with a sufficient force, and of course wlidh he 
was least expected, and insist upon the delivery of quantities of grain — sometime? for his 
own use, and sometimes for the assistance of the country people ; always giving regular 
receipts in his own name, and pretending to reckon with the Duke for wlmt sums he re- 
ceived. 

In the meanwhile a garrison was established by Government, the ruins of which may 
be still seen about half way betwixt Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, upon Rob Roy’s 
original property of Inversnaid. Even this military establishment could not bridle the 
restless MacGregor. He contrived to surprise the little fort, disarm the soldiers, and 
destroy the fortification. It was afterwards re-established, and again taken by the Mac- 
Gregors tigider Rob Roy's nephew, Ghlune Dhu, previous to the insurrection of 1745-6. 
Finally, the fort of Inversnaid was a third time repaired after the extinction of civil 
discord ; anc^when we find the celebrated General Wolfe commanding in it, the imagina* 
tion is strd^gly affected by the variety of time and events which the circumstance brings 
simultaneously to recollection. It ip now totally dismantled, f 

* The reader will And two original letters of the Duke of Montrose, with that which Mr. Graham, of Killeorn, despatched 
from hl» prison-house by the Outlaw’s command, in the Appendix, No. II. p. 54. 

t About 1792, wlien the. author chanced to pass that way, while on a tour through the Highlands, a garrison, consisting of a 
single veteran, was still maintained gt Iuverimsid. The venerable warder was reaping his barley croft in all peace and tran- 
quillity ; and when we asked admittance to repose ourselvCh, ho told us we would And the key of (hr Port under the door. 
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It was not, strictly’ speaking, as a professed depredator that Rob Roy now conducted 
his operations, but as a sort of contractor for the police j in Scottish phrase, a lifter of 
black-mail. The nature of this contract lias been described in the Novel of Waverley, 
and in the notes on that work. Mr. Graham ot G art more’s description of the character 
may be here transcribed : — 



“The confusion and di solders of the country were so great, and the Government so 
absolutely neglected it, tlmt the sober people there vwie obliged to purchase some 
security to their effects, by shameful and ignominious contracts of hlaik-matl. A person 
who had the greatest (onespondenec with the thieves, was agreed with to preserve the 
lands contracted for from the fts, for certain ‘-urn** to be paid yearly. Upon this fund he 
employed one half of the thievt s to recover stolen cattle, and the other half of them to 
steal, in order to make this agreement and black-mail contract necessary. The estates of 
those gentlemen who refilled to contract, or give countenance to that pernicious practice, 
are plundered by the thieving pait of the watch, in order to force them to purchase their 
protection. Their leader calK himself the Captain of the Watch , and his banditti go by 
that name. And as this gives them a kind of authonty to travel se the country, so it makes 
them capable of doing any mischief. These corps through the Highlands make altogether 
a very considerable body of men, inured from their infancy to the greatest fatigues, and 
very capable to act in a military v\ ay when occasion offei s. 

“ People who are ignorant and enthusiastic, who are in absolute dependence upon their 
chief or landlord, who are directed in their consciences by Roman Catholic priests, or 
nonjuring clergymen, and who arc not masters of any property, may easily be formed 
into any mould. They fear no d singers, as they have nothing to lose, and so can with 
ease be induced to attempt anything. Nothing can make their condition worse ; confusions 
and troubles do commonly indulge them in such licentiousness, that by these they better 
it.”* 

As the practice of contracting for block -mail was an obv ious encouragement to rapine, 
and a great obstacle to the course of justice, it was, by the statute 1567, chap. 21, declared 
a capital crime, both on the part of him who levied and him who paid this sort of tax. 
But the necessity of the case prevented the execution of this severe law r , I believe, in any 

* Letters from the North of Scotland >ol u pp 344*5 
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one instance ; and men went on submitting to a certain unlawful imposition, rather than 
run the risk of utter ruin, — -just as it is now found difficult or impossible to prevent those 
who have lost a very large sum of money by robbery, from compounding with the felons 
for restoration of a part of their booty. 

At what rate Rob Roy levied black -mail, I never hoard stated ; but there is a formal 
contract, by which his nephew, in 1741, agreed with various landholders of estates in the 
counties of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbarton, to recover cattle stolen from them, or to pay 
the value within six months of the loss being intimated, if such intimation were made, to 
him with sufficient despatch, in consideration of a payment of £5 on each £100 of valued 
rent, which was not a very heavy insurance. Petty thefts were not included in the contract ; 
but the theft of one horse, or one head of black cattle, or of sheep exceeding the number 
of six, fell under the agreement. 

Rob Roy’s profits upon such contracts brought him in a considerable revenue in money 
or cattle, of which he made a popular use ; for he was publicly liberal, as well as privately 
beneficent. The minister of the parish of Bakpiliidder, whose name was Robison, was at 
one time threatening to pursue the parish for an augmentation of his stipend. Rob Roy 
took an opportunity to assure him that he would do well to abstain from this new exaction, 
— a hint which the minister did not fail to understand. But to make him some indemni- 
fication, MacGregor presented him cu'iy year with a cow and a fat bliecp; and no 
scruples as to the mode in which the donor came by them, are said to have affected the 
reverend gentleman’s conscience. 

The following account of the proceedings of Rob Roy, on an application to him from 
one of his contractors, had in it something i ery interesting to me, as told by an old coun- 
tryman in the Lennox who was present on the expedition. But us there is no point or 
marked incident in the* story, and as it must necessarily lx* without the half-frightened, 
half-bewildered look, with which the narrator accompanied his recollections, it may possibly 
lose its effect when transferred to paper. 

My informant stated himself to hav c been a lad of fifteen, living with liis father on the 
estate of a gentleman in the Lennox, whose name I have forgotten, in the capacity of 
herd. On a fine morning in the end of October, the period when such calamities were 
almost always to be apprehended, they found the Highland thieves had been down upon 
them, and swept away ten or twelve head of cattle. Rob Roy was sent for, and came 
with a party of seven or eight armed men. He heard with great gravity all that could be 
told him of the circumstances of the creagh, and expressed Ins confidence that the hardf 
widdiefows * could not liav e carried their booty far, and that he should be able to rce» vttr 
them. He desired that two Lowlandcrs should be* sent oil the party, ns it was not to bb 
expected that any of his gentlemen would take the trouble of driving tlio cattle when he 
should recover [tossession of th< m. My informant and bin hither were despatched on the 
expedition. They had no good will to tin* journey ; nevertheless, provided with a little 
food, and with a dog to help them to manage the cattle, they set off with MacGregor. 
They travelled a long day’s journey in tin* direction of the mountain Benvoirlich, and slept 
for the night in a ruinous hut or bothy. The next morning they resumed their journey 
among the hills, Rob Roy directing their course by signs and marks on the heath, which 
my informant did not understand. 

About not«i£ Rob commanded the armed party to halt, and to lie couched in the heather 
whore it was thickest. “Do you and your son,” he said to the oldest Lowlpnder, “go 
boldly over thsCjhSll you will $e<* beneath you, in a glen on the other side, your master’s 
cattle feeding ft may be, with others ; gather your own together, taking care to disturb 
no one else, and drive them to this place. If any one speak to, or threaten you, tell them 
that I am here, at the head of twenty men.” — “But what if they abuse us, or kill us ?” 
said the Lowland peasant, by no means delighted at finding the embassy imposed on him 

* Mad l}erdamen,- a name given to cattle-atealen. 
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and his son. “If they do you any wrong,” said Rob, “I will never forgive them as long 
as I live.” The Lowlander was by no means content with this security, but did not think 
it safe to dispute Rob's injunctions. 

He and his son climbed tlie hill, therefore, found a deep valley, where there grazed, as 
Rob liod predicted, a large herd of cattle. They cautiously selected those which their 
master had lost, and took measures to drive them over the hill. As soon as they began to 
remove them, they were surprised by hearing cries and screams ; and looking around in 
fear and trembling, they saw a woman seeming to have started out of the earth, who 
fly ted at them, that is, scolded them, in Gaelic. When they contrived, however, in the 
best Gaelic they could muster, to deliver the message Rob Roy told them, she became 
silent, and disappeared without offering them any further annoyance. The chief heard 
their story on their return, and spoke with great complacency of the art which he 
possessed of putting such things to rights without any unpleasant bustle. The party 
were now on their road home, and the danger, though not the fatigue, of the expedition 
was at an end. 

They drov c on the cattle with little repose until it was nearly dark, w hen Rob proposed 
to halt for the night upon a wide moor, across which a cold north-east wind, with frost 
on its wing, was whistling to the tune of the Pipers of Strath -Dearn.* The Highlanders, 
sheltered by their plaids, lay down in the heath comfortably enough, but the Lowlanders 
had no protection whatever. Rob Roy observing this, directed one of his followers to 
afford the old man a portion of his plaid ; “ for the call ant (hoy), he maj,” said the free* 
hooter, “ keep himself warm by walking about and watching the cattle.” My informant 
heard this sentence w ith no small distress ; and as the frost wind grew more and more 
cutting, it seemed to freeze the \ery hlood in his young veins. He had been exposed to 
weather all his life, lie said, but never could forget the cold of that night; in so much 
that, in tin* bitterness of hi' heart, he cursed the bright moon for giving no heat with so 
much light. At length the sense of cold and weariness became so intolerable, that lie 
resolved to desert his watch to seek some repose and shelter. With that purpose, he 
couched himself down behind one of the most bulky of the Highlanders, who acted as 
lieutenant to the party. Not satisfied with having secured the shelter of the man's large 
person, lie co\cted a share of his plaid, and by imperceptible degrees drew a corner of it 
round him. Ho was now comparatively in paradise, and slept sound till daybreak, when 
he awoke, and was terribly afraid on observing that liis nocturnal operations had altogether 
uncovered the dliuiniewassell’s neck and shoulders, which, lacking the plaid which should 
have protected them, were covered with cranreuch (t. e. hoar frost.) The lad rose* in 
great dread of a beating, at least, when it should be found how luxuriously he had been 
accommodated at the expense of a principal person of tlie party. Good Mr. Lieutenant, 
however, got up and shook himself, rubbing off the hoar frost with his plaid, and 
muttering something of a could ncight. They then drove on the cattle, which were 
restored to their owner without farther adventure. The above can hardly be termed 
a tale, but yet it contains materials both for the poet and artist. 

It was perhaps about the same time that, by a rapid march into the Balquhidder hills 
at the head of a body of his own tenantry, the Duke of Montrose actually surprised Rob 
Roy, and made him prisoner. He was mounted behind one of the Duke's followers, 
named James Stewart, and made fast to him by a horse-girth. The person who had him 
thus in charge was grandfather of the intelligent man of the same name, now deceased, 
who lately kept the inn in the vicinity of Loch Katrine, and acted as a guide to visitors 
through that beautiful scenery. From him I learned the story many years before he was 
either a publican, or a guide, except to moorfowl shooters. — It was evening (to resumo 
the story), and the Duke was pressing on to lodge his prisoner, so long sought after in 
vain, in some place of security, when, in crossing the Teith or Forth, I forget which, 

* The winds which sweep a wild glen in Badenoch are so called. 
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MacGregor took on opportunity to conj urc Stewart, by all the tics of old acquaintance 
and good neighbourhood, to give him some chance of an escape from qn assured doom. 
Stewart was moved with compassion, perhaps with fear. He slipped the girth-buckle, 
and Bob dropping down from behind the horse’s croupe, dived, swam, and escaped, pretty 
much as described in the Novel. When James Stewart came on shore, the Duke hastily 
demanded where his prisoner was j and as no distinct answer was returned, instantly 
suspected Stewart’s connivance at the escape of the outlaw ; and, drawing a steel pistol 
froiq his belt, struck him down witli a blow on the head, from the effects of which, his 
descendant said, he never completely recovered. 

In the success of his repeated escajies from the pursuit of his powerful enemy, Bob 
Boy at length became wanton and facetious. He wrote a mock challenge to the Duke, 
which he circulated among his friends to amuse them over a bottle. The reader will 
find this document in the Appendix.* It is written in a good hand, and not particularly 
deficient in grammar or spelling. Our Southern readers must be given to understand 
tliat it was a piece of humour, — a quiz, in short,— on the part of the outlaw, who was 
too sagacious to propose such a rencontre in reality. This letter was written in the 
year 1719. 

In the following year Rob Roy composed another epistle, very little to his own reputa- 
tion, os he therein confesses, having played booty during the civil war of 1715. It is 
addressed to General Wade, at that time engaged in cl i sunning the Highland elans, and 
making militaiy roads through the country. The letter is u singular composition. It 
bet-s out the writer’s real and unfeigned desire to ha\ e offered his sen. ice to King George, 
but for his liability to be thrown into jail for a civil debt, at the instance of the Duke of 
Montrose. Being thus debarred from taking the right side, lie acknowledged he embraced 
the wrong one, upon Falstaff’s principle, that since the King wanted men and the rebels 
soldiers, it were w r orsc shame to be idle in sueli a stirring world, than to embrace the worst 
side, were it as block as rebellion could make it. Tin* impossibility of his being neutral 
in such a debate, Rob seems to lay down ns an undeniable proposition. At the same 
time, while he acknowledges having l>een forced into nn unnatural rebellion against King 
George, lie pleads that he not only avoided acting offensively against his Majesty’s forces 
on all occasions, but, on the contrary, sent to them what intelligence he could collect from 
time to time; for the truth of which be refer*, to his Grace the Duke of Argyle. What 
influence this plea had on General Wade, we have no mean- of knowing. 

Rob Roy appears to have continued to live* v< ry much os usual nis fame, in the 
meanwhile, passed beyond the narrow limits of the country in which he resided. \ pre- 
tended history of him appeared in London during his lifetime, under the title of the 
Highland Rogue. It is a catch-penny publication, hearing in front the effigy of a species 
of ogre, with a beard of a foot in length ; and his actions an* as much exaggerated as his 
personal appearance. Some few of the licit know n ad\cntures of the hero are told, 
though with little accuracy ; but the greater part of the pamphlet is entirely fictitious. 
It is great pity so excellent a theme for a narrative of the kind had not fallen into the 
hands of De Foe, who was engaged at the time on subjects somewhat similar, though 
inferior in dignity and interest. 

As Rob Roy advanced in years, he l>ecame more peaceable in his habits, and his nephew 
Ghlune Dhu, with most of liis tribe, renounced those i>eouliar quarrels with the Duke of 
Montrose, by yrhich his uncle had been distinguished. The policy of that great family 
had latteriyVgn rather to attach this wild tribe by kindness than to follow the mode of 
violence Which had been hitherto ineffectually resorted to. Leases at a low rent were 
granted to many of the MacGregors, who liod heretofore held possessions in the Duke’s 
Highland property merely by ocriqjancy ; and Glengyle (or Black -knee), who continued 
to act aR collector of black-mail, qumaged his polices a commander of the Highland 

* Appendix, No HI p J7 t 
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watch arrayed at the charge of Government. He is said to have strictly abstained from 
the open and lawless depredations which his kinsman had practised. 

It was probably after this state of temporary quiet had been obtained, that Rob Roy 
began to think of the concerns of his future state. He had been bred, and long professed 
himself, a Protestant; but in his later years lie embraced the Roman Catholic faith, — 
perhaps on Mrs. Cole's principle, that it was a comfortable religion for one of his calling. 
He is said to have alleged as the cause of his conversion, a desire to gratify the noble 
family of Perth, who were then strict Catholic's. Having, as he observed, assumed the 
name of the Duke of Argylc, his first protector, he could pay no compliment worth the 
Earl of Perth’s acceptance, save complying with his mode of religion. Rob did not 
pretend, when pressed closely on the subject, to justify all the tenets of Catholicism, and 
acknowledged that oxtreme unction always appeared to him n great waste of ulzie t or oil.* 

In the last years of Rob Roy’s life, his clan « as involved in a dispute with one more 
powerful than themselves. Stewart of Appin, a chief of the tribe so named, was 
proprietor of a hill-farm in the Bruos of Balquhtdder, called Invernenty. The Mac- 
Gregors of Rob Roy’s tribe 1 claimed a right to it by ancient occupancy, and declared they 
would oppose to the uttermost the settlement of any person upon the farm not being of 
their own name. The Stewarts came dm\ n with two hundred men, well armed, to do 
themselves justice by main force. The MacGregors took the field, but wore unable to 
muster an equal strength. Rob Roy, finding himself the weaker party, asked a parley, 
in which he represented that both clans were friends to the King, and that he was 
unwilling they should he weakened by #iutual conflict, and thus made a merit ot surren- 
dering to Appin the disputed territory of Jmernenty. Appin, accordingly, settled os 
tenants there, at an easy quit-rent, the MnoLarens, a family dependent on the Stewarts, 
mid from whose character for strength and bra\ery, it was expected that they would 
make their right good if annoyed by the MacGregors. When all this had been amicably 
adjusted, in presence of the two clans drawn up in arms near the Kirk of Balquhidder, 
Rob Roy, apparently fearing his tribe might be thought to have conceded too much upon 
the occasion, stopped forward and said, llmt where t-o many gallant men were met in 
arms, it would be shameful to part without a trial of skill, and therefore he took the 
freedom to invite any gentleman of the Stewarts present to exchange a few blows with 
him for the honour of their respective clans. The brother-in-law of Appin, and second 
chieftain of the elan, Alaster Siewart of Invcrnahyle, accepted the challenge, and they 
encountered with broadsword and target before their respective kinsmen. | The combat 
lasted till Rob received a slight wound in the arm, which was the usual termination of 
such a combat when fought for honour only, and not with a mortal purpose. Rob Roy 
dropped his point, and congratulated his ad\ ersary on having been the first man who 
ever drew blood from him. I he victor generously acknowledged, that without the 
advantage of youth, and the agility accompanying it, he probably could not have come 
off with advantage. 

This was probably one of Rob Roy’s last exploits in arms. Tlie time of his death is 
not known with certainty, but he is generally said to have survived 1738, and to have 
died an aged man. When he found himself approaching his final change, he expressed 
some contrition for particular parts of his life. Ilis wife laughed at these scruples of 
conscience, and exhorted him to die like a man, as he had lived. Jn reply, he rebuked 
her for her violent passions, and tlie counsels she had given him. “You have put strife,” 
he said, “ betwixt me and the best men of the country, and now you would place enmity 
between me and my God.” 

* Such an admi<v.lon in ascribed to the robber, Donald Bean Lean, In Wavcrlcy, p. 312. 

t Some occountb state, that Appin himself was Rob Roy's antagonist on this occasion. My recollection, from the account 
of Invemahyle himself, was as stated in tho text. But the period when 1 recoived the information is now so distant, that it is 
possible I may be mistaken Tm email > lu was lather of low stature, but very well made, athletic, and an excellent 
swordsman. 
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There is a tradition, no way inconsistent* with the former, if the character of Rob Roy 
be justly considered, that while on his deathbed, he learned that a person, with whom he 
was at enmity, proposed to visit him. “ Raise me from my bed,” said the invalid ; “throw 
my plaid around me, and bring me my claymore, <jirk, and pistols — it shall never be said 
that a foeman saw Rob Roy MacGregor defenceless and unarmed.” His foemon, con- 
jectured to be one of the MacLarcns before and after mentioned, entered and paid his 
compliments, inquiring after the health of his formidable neighbour. Rob Roy main- 
tained a cold, haughty civility during their short conference, and so soon as he had left 
the house, “ Now,” he said, “ all is over — let the piper play Ha til mi tulidh ,” ( we 
return no more ;) and he is said to have expired before the dirge was finished. 

This singular man died in bed in his own house, in the parish of Balquhidder. He 
was buried in the churchyard of the same parish, where his tombstone is only distin- 
guished by a rude attempt at the figure of a broadsword. 

The character of Rob Roy is, of course, a mixed one. His sagacity, boldness, and 
prudence, qualities so highly necessary to success in war, became in some degree vices, 
from the manner in which they were employed. The circumstances of his education, 
however, must be admitted as some extenuation of his habitual transgressions against the 
law ; and for his political tergiversations, he might in that distracted period plead the 
example of men far more powerful, and less excusable in becoming the sport of circum- 
stances, than the poor and desperate outlaw. On the other hand, he was in the constant 
exercise of virtues, the more meritorious as they seem inconsistent with his general 
character. Pursuing the occupation of a pre^itory chieftain, — in modem phrase, a 
captain of banditti, — Rob Roy was moderate in his revenge, and humane in his successes. 
No charge of cruelty or bloodshed, unless in battle, is brought against his memory. In 
like manner, the formidable outlaw was the friend of the poor, and, to the utmost of 
his ability, the support of the widow and the orphan — kept his word when pledged — 
and died lamented in his own wild country, where there were hearts grateful for his 
beneficence, though their minds were not sufficiently instructed to appreciate his errors. 

The author perhaps ought to stop here ; but the fate of a part of Rob Roy’s family 
was so extraordinary, as to call for a continuation of this somewhat prolix account, 
as affording an interesting ehapter, not on Highland manners alone, but on every stage 
of society in which the people of a primitive and half-civilized tribe are brought into 
close contact with a nation, in which civilization and polity have attained a complete 
superiority. 

Rob had five sons, — Coll, Ronald, James, Duncnn, and Robert. Nothing occurs worth 
notice concerning three of them ; hut James, who was a very handsome man, seems to 
have had a good deal of his father's spirit, and the mantle of Dougal Ciar Mhor had 
apparently descended on the shoulders of Robin Oig, that is, young Robin. Shortly 
after Rob Roy’s death, the ill-will which the MacGregors entertained against the Mac- 
Larens again broke out, at the instigation, it was said, of Rob’s widow, who seems 
thus far to have deserved the character given to her by her husband, ns an At6 
stirring up to blood and strife. Robin Oig, under her instigation, swore that os soon 
as lie could get back a certain gun which had belonged to his father, and had been lately 
at Doune to be repaired, he would shoot MacLarcn, for having presumed to settle on his 
mother’s land.* He was os good as his word, and shot MacLarcn when between the 
stilts of his plough, wounding him mortally. 

The aid 4t a Highland leech was procured, who probed the wound with a probe 
made out of a castock ; i.e. the stalk of a colewort or cabbage. This learned gentleman 
declared he would not venture to piWribe, not knowing with what shot the patient 

* This fatal piece we* taken from Robin Oig, when lie wai Belied many yean afterward*. It remained in poaaenion of the 
magUtimtea before whom he waa brought for examination, and now make* part of a amall collection of arm* belonging to the 
author It la a Spanish-barrelled gun, marked with the letter* R.M.C , tor Robert MacGregor Campbell. 
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hail been wounded. MacLaren died, and about the same 
time his cattle were houghed and hiB live stock destroyed 
in a barbarous manner. 

Robin Oig, after this feat — which one of his biographers 
represents as the unhappy discharge of a gun — retired to 
his mother’s house, to boost that he had drawn the first 
blood in the quarrel aforesaid. On the approach of troops, 
and a body of the Stewarts, who were bound to take up 
the cause of their tenant, Robin Oig absconded, and escaped 
all sefareh. 

The doctor already mentioned, by name tullam Mat- i 
Inloister, with James and Ronald, brothers to the actual perpetrator 
of the murder, were brought to trial. But a*- they contrived to 
represent the action as a rash deed commit tnd by fc the daft callant 
Rob,” to which they were not accessory, the jury found their 
accession to the crime was Not Proven. The alleged acts of spoil 
and v iolence on the MacLarons’ cattle was also found to bo unsup- 
ported by evidence. As it was proved, however, tlut the two brothers, 
Ronald and James, were held and reputed thieves, they were appointed 
to find caution to the extent of £200, for their good behaviour for seven 
years.* 

The spirit of clanship was at that time so strong — to which mu 9 t be added 
the wish to secure the adherence of stout, able-bodied, and, as the Scotch 
phrase then went, prelty men — that the representative of the noble family of 
Perth condescended to act openly as patron of the MacGregors, and appeared 
as such upon their trial. So at least the author was informed by the late 
Robert Macintosh, Esq. advocate. The circumstance may, however, have 
occurred later than 1736 — the year in which this first trial took place. 

Robin Oig served for a time in the 42d regiment, and was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy, where he was made prisoner and wounded. He was 
exchanged, returned to Scotland, and obtained his discharge. He afterwards 
appeared openly in the MacGregor’s country ; and, notwithstanding his 
outlawry, married a daughter of Graham of Drunkie, a gentleman of some 
property. His wife died a few years afterwards. 

The insurrection of 1745 soon afterwards called the MacGregors to arms. 
Robert MacGregor of Gleueamoeh, generally regarded as the chief of the 
whole name, and grandfather of Sir John, whom the clan received in that 
character, raised a MacGregor regiment, with which he joined the standard of 
the Chevalier. The race of Ciar Mhor, however, affecting independence, and 
commanded by Glongyle and his cousin James Roy MacGregor, did not join 
this kindred corps, hut united themselves to the levies of the titular Duke of 
Perth, until William MacGregor Drummond of Bolhaldic, whom they regarded 
as head of their branch of Clan- Alpine, should come over from France. 
To cement the union oiler the Highland fashion, James laid down the name 
of Campbell, and assumed that of Drummond, in compliment to Lord Perth, 
lie was also called .James Roy, after his father, and James Mhor, or Big 
James, from his height. His corps, the relics of his father Rob’s band, 
behaved with great activity; with only twelve men he succeeded in surprising 



* Tho author » uncertain whether it is worth while to mention, that he had a personal opportunity of observing, even in hla 
own time, that the king’s wnt did not put quite current In the Braes of Balquhiddor. There were very considerable debts 
due by Stewart of Appln (chiefly to the author’s family), which were likely to be lost to the oiedlton, IT they could not be 
made available out of this same farm of Invernonty, the scene of the murder done upon MacLaren. 

His 
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and burning, for the second time, the fort at In vers nn id, constructed for the express 
purpose of bridling the country of the MacGregors. 

What rank or command James MacGregor had, is uncertain. He calls himself 
Major ; and Chevalier Johnstone calls him Captain. lie must have held rank under 
Ghlune Dhu, his kinsman, but his active and audacious character placed him above the 
rest of his brethren. Many of his followers were unarmed j he supplied the want of 
guns and swords with scythe-blades set straight upon their handles. 

At the battle of Prestonpans, James Roy distinguished himself. “ Ilis company,” 
says Chevalier Johnstone, “ did great execution with their scythes.” They cut the legs 
of the horses in two— the riders through the middle of their bodies. MacGregor was 
brave and intrepid, but, at the same time, somewhat whimsical and singular. When 
advancing to the charge with his company, he received five wounds, two of them from 
balls that pierced his body through and through. Stretched on the ground, with his head 
resting on his hand, he called out loudly to the Highlanders of his company, “ My lads, 
I am not dead. By G — , I shall sec if any of you does not do his duty.” The victory, 
a» is well known, was instantly obtained. 

In some curious letters of James Roy, * it appears that his thigh-bone was broken on 
this occasion, and that he, nevertheless, rejoined the army with t>ix companies, and was 
present at the battle of Culloden. After that defeat, the elan MacGregor kept together 
in a body, and did not disperse till they had returned into their own country. They 
brought James Roy with them in a litter; and, without bring particularly molested, lie 
was permitted to reside in the MacGregor's country along with his brothers. 

James MacGregor Drummond was attainted for high treason with ]»ersons of more 
importance. But it appears lie bad entered into some communication with Government, 
us, in the letters quoted, lie mentions having obtained a pass from the Lord Justice-Clerk 
in 1747, which was a sufficient protection to him from the military. The circumstance 
is obscurely stated in one of the letters already quoted, but may perhaps, joined to 
subsequent incidents, authorise the suspicion that James, like his father, eouhl look at 
both sides of the card". As the confusion of tile country subsided, the MacGregors, 
like foxes which had bafiled the hounds, drew back to their old haunts, and lived 
unmolested. But an atrocious outrage, in which the anils of Rob Roy were concerned, 
brought at length on the family tin* full vengeance of the law. 

James Roy was a married man, and luid fourteen children. But his brother, Robin 
Oig, was now a widower ; and it was resolved, if possible, that lie should make his 
fortune by carrying off and marrying, by force if necessary, home woman of fortune 
from the Lowlands. 

The imagination of the half-civ ili/ed Highlanders was less shocked at the idea of this 

His family, consisting of several strapping deer-stalkers, still possessed the farm, by virtue of s long lease, for a trifling 
rent. There was no chance of any one buying it with such an encumbrance, and a transaction was entered into by the 
Mar La rent, who, being desirous to emigrate to America, agreed to sell their lease to liie creditors for £900, and to remote at 
the next term of Whitsunday. But whether they repented their bargain, or desired to make a butter, or whether from a mere 
jioint of honour, the MacLarens declared they would not permit a summons of removal to be executed against them, which 
was necessary for the legal completion of the bargain. And such was tht general impression that they were men capable of 
resisting thu legal execution of warning by very effectual means, no king’s messenger would execute the summons without the 
support of a military force. An escort of a sergeant and six men was obtained from a Highland regiment lying in Stirling; 
and the author, then a writer’s apprentice, equivalent to the honourable situation of an attorney's clerk, was invested with the 
superintendence of the expedition, with directions to see that the messenger discharged his duty fully, and tliat the gallant 
sergeant did not e\q*id his part by committing violence or plunder And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the author, 
find entered thi ♦omantu scenery of Loch Katrine, of which he may perhaps nay he has somewhat extended the reputation, 
riding in all the dignity of danger, with a front and rear guard, and loaded arms. The sergeant was absolutely a Highland 
Sergeant Kite, fullojT Atones of Rob Roy and of himself, and a eery good companion. We experienced no interruption 
whatever, and whenfflee dame to Invernenty, found the bouse deserted. We took up our quartern for the night, and used soma 
of the victuals wlyth we found there On the morning we returned as unmolested as we came. 

The MacLareri, who probably never thought of any forlou* opposition, received their money and went to Amorica, whom, 
having had some slight share In removing them from Iheir pavptra regno, I sincerely hope they prospered. 

The reitf of Invernenty mM mtly rose from £10 to £70 or £80 , and when sold, the farm was purchased (I flunk by the late 
Laird of MacVab) at a prhe higher in proportion then what even the modern rent authorised the parties interested to hope for. 

* Published m Blackwood'* Magiuini. \pl. II, pag* Ilf# 
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particular species of violence, than might be expected from their general kindness to the 
weaker sex when they make part of their own families. But till their views were tinged 
with the idea that they lived in a state of war ; and in such a state, from the time of 
the siege of Troy to “the moment when Previsa fell,”* the female captives are, to 
uncivilized victors, the most valuable part of the booty — 

“ The wealthy are slaughtered, the lovely arc spared.” 

We need not refer to the rape of the Sabines, or to a similar instance in the Book of 
Judges, for evidence that such deeds of violence have been committed upon a large scale. 
Indeed, this sort of enterprise vva* so common along the Highland line as to give rise to a 
variety of songs and ballads, j* The annals of Ireland, as well as those of Scotland, prove 
the crime to have boon common in the more lawless parts of both countries; and any 
woman who happened to please a man of spirit w ho came of a good house, and possessed 
a few chosen friends, and a retreat in the mountains, was not permitted the alternative 
of saying him nay. What is more, it would *»<'t*m that tin w < in< n themselves, most 
interested in the immunities of their sox, were, among the lower classes, accustomed to 
regard such marriages us that which is presently to be detailed as “ pretty Fanny’s way,” 
or rather, the w T ay of Donald willi pretty Fanny. It m not a great many years since a 
respectable woman, above the lower rank of life, expressed herseli very warmly to the 
author on hi* taking tin* freedom t > censure the behaviour of the MacGregors on the 
occasion in question. She said “ th.it then \va* no ii.se in giving a bride too much choice 
upon such occasions ; that the marriages were the happiest lang -yne which liad been done 
off hand.” Finally, she averred that her “own mother hud never seen her father till 
the night he brought her up from the Lennox, with ten head of black cattle, and there 
had not been a happier couple in the country.” 

James Drummond and ni* brethren having *iuiilnr opinion- with the author’s old 
acquaintance, and debating how tiny might rai-e the fallen fortunes of their clan, formed 
u resolution to .settle their brother’s fortune by striking up an advantageous marriage 
betwixt Robin Oig and one Jean Key, or Wright, a joung woman scarce twenty years 
old, and who had been left about two months a widow by the death of her husband. 
Her property was estimated at only from 1(5, (XX) to 18,()(X) nierks, but it seems to have 
been sufficient temptation to these men to join in the commission of a great crime. 

This poor young victim lived with her mother in her own house at Edinbilly, in the 
parish of Balfron and shire of Stirling. At this place, in the* night of 3d December 
1750, the sons of Rob Roy, and particularly James Mhor and Robin Oig, rushed into 
the house where the object of their attack was resident, presented guns, swords, and 
pistols to the males of the family, and terrified the women by threatening to break open 
the doors if Jean F 'ey was not surrendered, as, said James Roy, “ his brother was a 
young fellow determined to make his fortune.” Having, at length, dragged the object 
of their lawless purpose* from her place of concealment, they tore her from her mother's 
arms, mounted her on a horse before one of the gang, and carried her off in spite of her 
screams and cries, which were loug heard after the terrified spectators of the outrage 
could no longer see the party retreat through the darkness. In her attempts to escape, 
the poor young woman threw herself from the horse on which they hod placed her, and 
in so doing wrenched her side. They then laid her double over the pummel of the 
saddle, and trails} >orted her through the mosses and moors till the pain of t ho injury Bhe 
had suffered in her side, augmented by the uneasiness of her posture, made her consent 
to sit upright. In the execution of this crime they stopped at more houses than one, 
hut none of the inhabitants dared interrupt their proceedings. Amongst others who saw 
them was that classical and accomplished scholar the late Professor William Richardson 
of Glasgow, who used to describe as a terrible dream their violent and noisy entrance 

* Chiltto Harold )• 1'ilgi image, Canto II. t Seo Appendix, No. V[. p. as. 
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into the house where he was then residing. The Highlanders filled the little kitchen, 
brandishing their arms, demanding what they pleased, and receiving whatever they 
demanded. James Mlior, he said, was a tall, stern, and soldier-like man. Robin Oig 
looked more gentle ; dark, but yet ruddy in complexion — a good-looking young savage. 
Their victim was so dishevelled in her dress, and forlorn in her appearance and demeanour, 
that he could hardly tell whether she was alive or dead. 

The gang carried the unfortunate woman to Rowcndennan, where they had a priest 
unscrupulous enough to read the marriage service, while James Mhor forcibly held the 
bride up before him \ and the priest declared the eouple man and wife, even while slio 
protested against the infamy of his conduct. Under the same threats of violence, which 
had been all along used to enforce their scheme, the poor v ietim was compelled to reside 
with the pretended husband who was thus forced upon her. They even dared to carry 
her to the public church of Balquidder, where the officiating clergyman (the same who 
had been Rob Roy’s pensioner) only asked them if they were married persons. Robert 
MacGregor answered in the affirmative ; the terrified female* was silent. 

The country was now too effectually subjected to the* law for this \ile outrage to be 
followed by the advantages proposed by the actors. Military parties v\ ere sent out in 
every direction to seize the MacGregors, who were for tw T o or three weeks compelled to 
shift from one place to another in the mountains, bearing the unfortunate Jean Key along 
with them. In the meanwhile, the Supreme Ci\ il Court issued a warrant sequestrating 
the property of Jean Key, or Wright, which reniov ed out of the reach of the actors in 
the violence the prize which they expected. They had, however, adopted a belief of the 
poor woman’s spirit being so far broken that she would prefer submitting to her condition, 
and adhering to Robin Oig as her husband, rather than incur the disgrace of appearing 
in such a cause in an open couit. It was, indeed, a delicate experiment; but their 
kinsman Glengyle, chief of their immediate family, was of a temper averse to lawless 
proceedings;* and the captive’s friends liaxing had recourse to liis advice, they feaied 
that he would withdraw his protection if they refused to place the prisoner at liberty. 

The brethren resolv ed therefore to liber.ite the unhappy woman, but prc\ iously had 
recourse to every measure which Rhould oblige her, either from fear or otherwise, to own 
her marriage with Robin Oig. The coillioelis (old Highland hags) administered drugs, 
which were designed to have the effect of philtres, but were probably d< leterinus. James 
Mhor at one time threatened, that if she did not acquiesce in the match, she would find 
that there were enough of men in the Highlands to bring the heads of two of her uueles 
who were pursuing the rivil lawsuit. At another time he fell down on his knee-, and 
confessed he had been accessory to wronging her, but begged she would not ruin his 
innocent wife and largf family. She w r as mafic to swear she would not prosecute the 
brethren for the offence they had committed ; and she was obliged, by threats, to 
subscribe papers which were tendered to her, intimating that she was carried off in 
consequence of her own previous request. 

James Mhor Drummond, accordingly, brought his pretended sister-in-law to Edinburgh, 
where, for some little time, she was carried about from one house to another, watched by 
those with whom she was lodged, and never permitted to go out alone, or oven to 
approach the window. The Court of Session, considering the peculiarity of the case, 
and regardthg Jean Key as being still under some forcible restraint, took her person 
under their own special charge, and appointed her to reside in the family of Mr. Wightman 
of Mauldsley^ a gentleman of respectability, who was married to one of her near relatives. 
Two senlipcls kept guard on the house day and night— a precaution not deemed super- 
fluous when the MacGregors were in question. She was allowed to go out whenever 

* Such, at least, was his general character, for when James Mhor, while perpetrating the violence at Edinbllly, called out, 
In order to overawe opposition, that Glengyle was lying in the moor with a hundred men to patronise his enterprise, Jean Key 
told him he lied, since she was confident Gleng) la 'would never countenance so scoundrelly a business. 
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she chose, and to see whomsoever she had a mind, as well as the men of law employed in 
the civil suit on either side. When she first come to Mr. Wightman’s house, she seemed 
broken down with affright and suffering, so changed in features that her mother hardly 
knew her, and so shaken in mind that she scarce could recognise her parent. It was 
long before she could be assured that she was in perfect safety. But when she at length 
received confidence in her situation, she made a judicial declaration, or affidavit, telling 
the full history of her wrongs, imputing to fear her former silence on the subject, and 
expressing her resolution not to prosecute those who had injured her, in respect of the 
oath she had been compelled to take. From the possible breach of such an oath, though 
a compulsory one, she was relieved by the forms of Scottish jurisprudence, in that respect 
more equitable than those of England, prosecutions for crimes being always conducted at 
the expense and charge of the King, without inconvenience or cost to the private party 
who has sustained the wrong. But the unhappy sufferer did not li\ e to be either accuser 
or witness against those who had so deeply injured her. 

James Mhor Drummond had left Edinburgh so soon as his half-dead prey had been 
taken from his clutches. Mrs. Key, or Wright, was released from her species of con- 
finement there, and removed to Glasgow, under the escort of Mr. W ightman. As they 
passed the Hill of Sliotts, her escort chanced to say, “ This is a very wild spot : what if 
the MacGregors should come upon us?” — “God forbid!” was her immediate answer, 
“the very sight of them would kill me.” She continued to reside at Glasgow, without 
venturing to return to her own house at Edinbilly. Her pretended husband made some 
attempts to obtain an interview with her, which she steadily injected. She died on the 
4tli October 1751. The information for the Crown hints that her decease might he the 
consequence of the usage she received. But there i& a general report that she died of 
the small-pox. 

In the meantime, dames Mlior, or Drummond, fell into the hands of justice. He was 
considered as the instigator of the whole affair. Nay, the deceased had informed her 
friends, that on the night of her being carried off, Robin Oig, moved by her cries and 
tears, had partly consented to let her return, when dames came up, with a pistol in his 
hand, and, asking whether he was such a coward as to relinquish an enterprise in which 
lie had risked everything to procure him a fortune, in a manner compelled liis brother to 
persevere, dames’s trial took place on 13th duly 1752, and was conducted with the 
utmost fairness and impartiality. Sev oral witnesses, all of the MacGregor family, swore 
that the marriage was performed with every appearance of acquiescence on the woman’s 
part ; and three or four witnesse s, one of them sheriff-substitute of the county, swore 
she might have made her escape if she wished, and the magistrate stated that lie offered 
her assistance if die felt desirous to do so. But when asked why he, in his official 
capacity, did not arrest the MacGregors, he could only answer, that ho had not force 
sufficient to make the attempt. 

The judicial declarations of dean Key, or "Wright, stated the violent manner in which 
she had been carried off, and they were confirmed by many of her friends, from her 
private communications with them, which the event of her death rendered good evidence. 

# Tndeed, the fact of her abduction (to use a Scottish law term) was completely proved by 
impartial witnesses. The unhappy woman admitted that she had pretended acquiescence 
in her fate on several occasions, because she dared not trust such as offered to assist her 
to GBcapc, not even the sheriff-substitute. 

The jury brought in a special verdict, finding that Jean Key, or Wright, had been 
forcibly carried off from her house, as charged in the indictment, and that the accused 
had failed to show tliat she v, as herself privy and consenting to this act of outrage. But 
they found the forcible marriage, and subsequent violence, was not proved ; and also 
found, in alleviation of the panel’s guilt in the premises, that Jean Key did afterwards 
acquiesce in her condition. Elev en of the jury, using tho names of other four who were 
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absent, subscribed a letter to the Court, stating it was tlieir purpose and desire, by such 
special verdict, to take the panel’s cose out of the class of capital crimes. 

Learned informations (written arguments) on the import of the verdict, which must be 
allowed a very mild one in the circumstances, were laid before the High Court of Justiciary. 
This point is very learnedly debated in these pleadings by Mr. Grant, Solicitor for the 
Crown, and the celebrated Mr. Lockhart, on the pail of the prisoner; but flames Ml) or 
did not wait the event of the Court’s decision. 

He had been committed to the Castle of Edinburgli on some reports that an escape 
would be attempted. Yet he contrived to achieve his liberty even from that fortress. His 
daughter had the address to enter the prison, disguised as a cobbler, bringing home work, 
as she pretended. In this cobbler’s dress her father quickly arrayed himself. The wife and 
daughter of the prisoner were heard by the sentinels scolding the supposed cobbler for 
huving done his work ill, and the man came out with his hat slouched over his eyes, and 
grumbling, as if at the manner in which they had treated liiin. In this way the prisoner 
passed all the guards without suspicion, and made his escape to Franco. 11c was after- 
wards outlawed by the Court of Justiciary, which proceeded to the trial of Duncan 
MacGregor, or Drummond, his brother, lotli January 1753. The accused had 
unquestionably been with the party w Inch carried off Jean Key; but no evidence being 
brought which applied to him indi\hluully and directly, the jury found him not guilty, — 
and nothing more is known of his fate. 

That of James MacGregor, who, from talent and activity, if not by seniority, may be 
considered as head of the family, lias been long misrepresented ; as it ha* been generally 
a\ erred in Law Reports, as well as elsewhere, lliat liis outlawry w T as re\ersod, and that 
he returned and died in Scotland. But the curious letters published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for December 1817, *Jiow r this to be an error. The first of these documents 
is a petition to Charles Edward. It is dated 20th September 1753, and pleads his son ire 
to the cause of the Stuarts, ascribing his exile to the persecution of tin* Hanoverian 
Government, without any allusion to the affair of Jean Key, or the Court of Justiciary. 
It is stated to In* fonvarded by MacGregor Drummond of IJolinldie, whom, os before 
mentioned, James Mhor acknowledged as liis chief. 

The effect which this petition produced does not appear. Some temporary relief w as 
perhaps obtained, lint, soon after, this daring ad\enturer was engaged in a very dark 
intrigue against an exile of his own country, and placed pretty nearly in his own circum- 
stances. A remarkable Highland story must hr* here briefly alluded to. Mr. Campbell, 
of Glenure, who had been named factor for Go\ eminent on the forfeited estates of 
Stewart of Ardshicl, was shot dead by an assassin as he passed through the wood of 
Lettermore, after crossing the ferry of BallichuliJi. A gentleman, named James Stewart, 
a natural brother of Ardshicl, the forfeited person, was tried as being accessory to the 
murder, and condemned and executed upon tcry doubtful evidence; the heaviest part of 
which only amounted to the accused person having assisted a nephew of his own, called 
Allan Breck Stewart, with money to escape after the deed was done. Not satisfied with 
this \ engeance, which was obtained in a manner little to the honour of the dispensation of 
justice at the time, the friends of the deceased Glenure were equally desirous to obtain* 
possession of the person of Allan Brock Stewart, supposed to be the actual homicide. 
James Mhor Drummond w as secretly applied to to trepan Stewart to the sca-coast, and 
bring him over to Britain, to almost certain death. Drummond MacGregor had kindred 
connexions with the slain Glenure ; and, besides, the, MacGregors and Campbells had 
been friends (if late, while the former clan nn8 the Stewarts had, ob we have seen, been 
recently at feud ; lastly, Robert Oig was now in custody at Edinburgh, and James was 
desirous to do sonn service by which his brother might be saved. The joint force of 
these motives may, m James’s estimation of right and wrong, have been some* vindication 
for engaging in such an enterprise, although, os must be necessarily supposed, it could 
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only be executed by treachery of a gross description. MacGregor stipulated for a licence 
to return to England, promising to bring Allan Breck thither along with him. But tlic 
intended victim was put upon his guard by two countrymen, who suspected Jamob’ti 
intentions towards him. lie escaped from his kidnapper, after, os MacGregor alleged, 
robbing his portmanteau of some clothes and lour snuff-boxes. Such a charge, it may 
be observed, could scarce lia\ c been made unless the parties lmd been living on a footing 
of intimacy, and had access to each other’s baggage. 

Although James Drummond had thus missed his blow in the matter of Allan Breck 
Stewart, he used his licence to make a journey to London, and had an interview, as he 
avers, with Lord lloldernesse. His Lordship, and the Under- Secretary, put many 
puzzling questions to him ; and, as he says, offered him a situation, w hich would bring 
him bread, in the Government’s service. This office wui advantageous as to emolument ; 
but in the opinion of James Drummond, his acceptance of it would have been a disgrace 
to his birth, and have rendered him u scourge to his country If such a tempting offer 
and sturdy rejection had any foundation in fact, it probably relates to some plan of 
espionage on the Jacobites, which the Government might hope to carry on by means of 
a man who, in the matter of Allan Breck Stewart, had shown no great nicely of feeling. 
Drummond MacGregor wa«t so fur accommodating as to intimate his w illingness to act in 
any station in which other gentlemen of honour served, but not otherwise : — an answer 
which, compared with some passages of his past life, may remind the reader of Aueient 
Pistol standing upon his reputation. 

Having thus proved intractable, as he tells the story, to the proposals of Lord 
lloldernesse, James Drummond was ordered instantly to quit England. 

On his return to Fiance, his condition seems to have been utterly disastrous. He was 
seized with fever and gravel — ill, consequently, in body, and weakened and dispirited in 
mind. Allan Breck Stewart threatened to put him to death in revenge of tlic designs he 
had harboured against him.* The Stewart clan were in the highest degree unfriendly 
to him : and his Late expedition to London lmd been attended with many suspicious 
circumstances, amongst wlii'di it was not the slightest that he had kept his purpose secret 
from his chief Bohnldie. His intercourse with Lord Ilolderncs&e w r ns Mispieious. The 
Jacobites were probably, like Don Bernard do Cartel Blazo, in Gil Bias, little disposed 
to like those who kept company with Alguazils. Mae Donnell, of Loehgarry, a man of 
unquestioned honour, lodged an information against James Drummond before the High 
Bailie of Dunkirk, accusing him of being a spy, so that he found himself obliged to lea\e 
that town and come to Paris, with only the sum of thirteen livres for his immediate 
subsistence, and with absolute beggary staring him in the face. 

Wc do not offer tlic convinc'd common thief, the accomplice in MneLarcn’s assas- 
sination, or the malinger of the outrage against Jean Key, as an object of sympathy ; but 
it is melancholy to look on the dying struggles even of a wolf or a tiger, creatures of a 
species direetly hostile to our own ; and, in like manner, the utter distress of this man, 
whose faults may have sprung from a wild system of education, working on a haughty 
temper, will not be perused without sonic pity. In his last letter to Bohaldie, dated 
Paris, 25th September 1754, be describes his state of destitution as absolute, and expresses 

* Allan Breck Htcwirt was a man likely in ouch a mattc .1 to keep his word James Drummond MacGregor and he, like 
Katherine and Pctrucluo, mere well matched " for a couple of quiet ones." Allan Brock lived till the beginning of the French 
Rovolutiun. About 178i>, a friend of nunc, then residing nt Fan-,, was invited to see sonic proccssiou which was supposed 
likely to interest him, from tlic windows of an apartment occupied bj a Scottish Benedictine priest, lie found, sitting by the 
Are, a tall, thin, raw boned, grim looking, old man, with the pent croix of St. Louis, llw visage was strongly marked by the 
Irregular projections of the c heck hones and chin. 1 1 is c> cu ere grey Ills gi i/zlvd hair exhibited marks of having been red. 
and his complexion was weather-beaten, and remarknbly fiecklcd Some civilities in French passed between Uie old man and 
my friend, in the course of which they talked of the street* and squares of Fans, till at length the old soldier, for such he 
seemed, and such hi was, said with a *igit, m a sharp Highland accent, “ Dell ane o’ them a’ is worth the Hie street of 
Edinburgh 1" On inquiry, this admucr of Auld Reekie, which he was never to see again, proved to be Allan llreck Stewart. 
He lived decently on his little pension, and had, in no subsequent period of his hie, shown anything of the savage mood in 
which lie is generally believed to have nssassinated the enemy and oppressor, as ho supposed him, of his faintly and clan. 
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himself willing to exercise his talents in breaking or breeding horses,* or as a hunter or 
fowler, if he could only procure employment in such an inferior capacity till something 
better should occur. An Englishman may smile, but a Scotsman will sigh at the post- 
script, in which the poor starving exile asks the loan of his patron’s bagpipes that he 
might play over some of the melancholy tunes of his own land. But the effect of musio 
arises, in a great degree, from association ; and sounds which might jar the nerves of a 
Londoner or Parisian, bring bock to the Highlander his lofty mountain, wild lake, and 
the deeds of his fathers of the glen. To prove MacGregor’s claim to our reader's com- 
passion, we here insert the last past of the letter alluded to. 

“ By all appearance I am born to suffer crosses, and it seems they’re not at an end ; for 
such is my wretched case at present, that I do not know earthly where to go or what to 
do, os I have no subsistence to keep body and soul together. All that 1 have carried 
here is about 13 livres, and have token a room ut my old quarters in Hotel St. Pierre, 
Rue de Cordier.* I send you the bearer, begging of you to let me know if you are to 
be in town soon, that I may have the pleasure of seeing you, for I have none to make 
application to but you alone ; and all I want is, if it was possible you could contrive 
where I could be employed without going to entire beggary. This probably is a difficult 
point, yet unless it’s attended with some difficulty, you might think nothing of it, as 
your long head can bring about matters of much more difficulty and consequence than 
this. If you’d disclose this matter to your friend Mr. Butler, it's possible he might have 
some employ wherein I could bo of use, os I pretend to know as much of breiding and 
riding of horses as any in France, besides that I am a good hunter, either on horseback 
or by footing. You may judge my reduction, os I propost* the meanest things to lend a 
turn till better cast up. I am sorry that I am obliged to gi\c you so much trouble, but 
I hope you are very well assured that 1 am grateful for what you have done for me, and 
I leave you to judge of my present wretched ca^e. 1 am, and shall for e\er continue, 
dear Chief, your own to command, “ Jas. MacGregor. 

“ P. S. — If you’d send your pi]>es by the bearer, and all the other little trinkims 
belonging to it, I would put them in order, and play some melancholy tunes, which I 
may now with safety, and in real truth. Forgive my not going directly to you, for if 
I could have borne the seeing of yourself, I could not choose to be seen by my friends in 
my wretchedness, nor by any of my acquaintance.” 

While MacGregor wrote in this disconsolate manner, Death, the sad but sure remedy 
for mortal evils, and decider of all doubts and uncertainties, was hovering near him. 
A memorandum on the back of the letter says the writer died about a week alter, in 
October 1734. 

It now remains to mention the fate of Robin Oig, — for the other sons of Rob Roy 
seem to have been no way distinguished. Robin wa* apprehended by a party of military 
from the fort of Inversnaid, at the foot of Gortmorc, and was conveyed to Edinburgh 
26th Muy, 1753. After a delay, which may have been protracted by the negotiations of 
James for delivering up Allan Breck Stewart, upon promise of his brother’s life, Robin 
Oig, on the 21th of December 1753, was brought to the bur of the High Court of 
Justiciary, and indicted by the name of Robert MacGregor, alias Campbell, alias 
Drummond, alias Robert Oig ; and the evidence led against him resembled exactly that 
which was brought by the Crown on the former trial. Robert’s ease was in some degree 
more favourable than his brother’s ; — for, though the principal in the forcible marriage, 
he had yefto plead that he had shown symptoms of relenting while they were carrying 
Jean Key off, which were silenced by Alio remonstrances and threats of his harder natured 
brother James. A considerable space of time had also elapsed since the poor woman died, 
which is always a strong circumstance in favour of the accused ; for there is a sort of 
perspective in guilt, and crimes of an old date seem less odious than those of recent 
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occurrence. But notwithstanding these considerations, the jury, in Robert’s case, did 
pot express any solicitude to save his life, as they had done that of James. They 
found him guilty of being art and part in the forcible abduction of Jean Key from her 
own dwelling.* 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and executed on the 14th February, 1754. At 
the place of execution he behaved with great decency ; and professing himself a Catholic, 
imputed all his misfortunes to his swerving from the true church two or three years 
before. He confessed the violent methods he had used to gain Mrs. Key, or Wright, and 
hoped his fate would stop further proceedings against his brother James, f 

The newspapers observe that Ills body, after hanging the usual time, was delivered to 
his friends to be carried to the Highlands. To tliie. the recollection of a venerable friend, 
recently taken from us in the fulness of years, then a schoolboy at Linlithgow, enables 
the author to add, that a much larger body of MacGregors than had cared to advance to 
Edinburgh, received the corpse at that place with the coionach, and other wild emblems 
of Highland mourning, and so escorted it to Balquhidd&r. Thus, wo may conclude this 
long account of Rob Roy and his family, with the classic phrase. 

Its CovcLiXiTPH sit 

I have only to add, that I have « looted the above from many anecdotes of Rob Roy, 
which were, and may still be, current among the mountains where he floui ished ; but I am 
far from warranting their exaet authenticity. Clannish partialities were very apt to guide 
the tongue and pen, as well as the pistol and claymore, and the teatures of an anecdote are 
wonderfully softened or exaggerated, as the story is told by a MacGregor or a Campbell. 

* The Truth of the Sons of Rob Roy with anecdotes of Himself and his Family, were published at Edinburgh, 1818, 
in 12mo 

t lames died near three months before, but lua familj might cosilv remain a long time without the news of that event 
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No I —ADVERTISEMENT FOR APPHFHINSION Or ROB ROY 
(rrom the Edinburgh Evening Courant, June IB to luno 21, a d 17J2 No 10*»H ) 

HAT Robert Campbell, commonly known by the name of Rob Roy 
MacGregor, being lately intrusted by several noblemen and gentlemen 
with considerable sums for buying cows for them in the Highlands, has 
treacherously gone off with the money, to the value of £1000 sterling, 
which he carries along with him. All Magistrates and Officers of his 
Majesty’s forces are intreated to seize upon the said Rob Roy, and the 
money which he carries with him, until the persons concerned in the 
money be heard against him; and that notice be given, when he is apprehended, to 
the keepers of the Exchange Coffee-house at Edinburgh, and the keeper of the Coffee- 
house at Glasgow, where the parties concerned will be advertised, and the seizers shall 
be very reasonably rewarded for their pains.” 

It is unfortunate that this IIuc and Cry, which is afterwards repeated in the same 
paper, contains no description of Rob Roy’s person, which, of course, we must suppose 
to have been pretty generally known. As it is directed against Rob Roy personally, 
it would seem to exclude the idea of the cattle being carried off by his partner, Mac- 
Donald, who would certainly have been mentioned in the advertisement, if the creditors 
concerned had supposed him to be in possession of the money. 



No II —LETTERS TROM AND TO THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, RESPECTING ROB ROY’S ARREST OP 

MR GRAIIAME Or KILLLARN 

The Duke of Montrose to * 

" Glasgow, the 21st November, 1716 

“My Lord,— I was surprised last night with the account of a very remarkable 
instance of the insolence of that very notorious rogue Rob Roy, whom your lordship 
lias often heard named. The honour of his Majesty’s Government being concerned in 
it, I thought it my duty to acquaint your lordship of the particulars by an express. 

“ Mr. Grahame of Killeam (whom I have had occasion to mention frequently to you, 
for the gttod service he did last winter during the rebellion) having the charge of my 
Highland estate, went to Monteath, which is A part of it, on Monday last, to bring in 
my rents, itfteing usual for him to be there for two or three nights together at this time 
of the ydbr, in a country house, foij^the conveniency of meeting the tenants, upon that 
account. The same night, about 9 of the clock, Rob Roy, with a party of those ruffians 

* It does not appear to whom this letter waa addressed Certainly, from its style and tenor, it was designed for some person 
high in rank and office— perhaps the King’s Adhpmtt for the time 
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whom ho has still kept about him since the late rebellion, surrounded the house where 
Mr. Grahame was with some of my tenants doing his business, ordered his men to 
present their guns in att the windows of the room where he was sitting, while he himself 
at the same time with others entered at the door, with cocked pistols, and mode 
Mr. Grahame prisoner, carreing him away to the hills with the money he had got, his 
books and papers, and my tenants’ bonds for their fines, amounting to above a thousand 
pounds sterling, whereof the one -half had been paid last year, and the other was to have 
been paid now ; and att the same time hud the insolence to cause him to write a letter 
to me (the copy of which is enclosed) offering me terras of a treaty. 

“That your lordship may have the better view of this matter, it will be necessary 
that I should inform you, that this follow has now, of a long time, put himself at the 
head of the Clan McGregor, a race of people who in all ages have distinguished them- 
selves beyond others, by robberies, depredations, snd murders, and have been the constant 
lmrhourers and entertainers of vagabonds and loose people Prom the time of the 
Revolution he has taken every opportunity to appear against the Government, acting 
rather as a robber than doing any real service to those whom he pretended to appear for, 
and has really done more mischief to the countrie than all the other Highlanders have 
done. 

“Some three or four years befoie the last rebellion broke out, being overburdened 
with debts, he quitted his ordinary i esidcnco, and removed some twelve or sixteen miles 
farther into the Highlands, putting himself under the protection of the Earl of Bredalbin. 
When my Lord Cadogan was in the Highlands, he ordered his house att this place to be 
burnt, which your Lordship sees he now places to my account. 

“ This obliges him to return to the same countrie he went from, being a most rugged 
inaccessible place, where he took up his residence anew amongst his own friends and 
relations ; but well judging that it was possible to surprise him, he, with about forty-five 
of his followers, went to Inverary, and made n sham surrender of their arms to Coll. 
Campbell of Finab, Commander of one of the Independant Companies, and returned 
home with his men, each oi them having the Coll.’s protection This happened in the 
beginning of summer last ; yet not long after he appeared with his men twice in arms, 
in opposition to the King’s troops : and one of those times nttackt them, rescued a pri- 
soner from them, and all this while sent abroad his party through the countrie, plundering 
the countrie people, and among *»l the rest some of my tenants. 

“Being informed of these disorders after I came to Scotland, I applied to Lieut. 
Genii. Carpenter, who ordered three parties from Glasgow, Stirling, and Finlarig, to 
march in the night by different routes, in order to surprise him and his men in their 
houses, which w ould have had its effect certainly, if the great rains that happened to fall 
that verie night had not retarded the march of the troops, so as some of the parties came 
too late to the stations that they were ordered for. All that could be done upon the 
occasion was to burn a countrie house, where Rob Roy then resided, after some of his 
clan had, from the rocks, fired upon the king’s troops, by which a grenadier was killed. 

“ Mr. Grahame, of Killearn, being my deputy sheriff in that countrie, went along 
with the party that marched from Stirling ; and, doubtless, will now meet with the worse 
treatment from that barbarous people on that account. Besides, that he is my relation, 
and that they know how active he has been in the service of the Government — all 
which, your Lordship may believe, puts me under very great concern for the gentleman, 
while, at the same time, I can foresee no manner of way how to relieve him, other than 
to leave him to chance and his own management. 

“ I had my thoughts before of proposing to Government the building of some barracks 
as the only expedient for suppressing these rebels, and securing the peace of the countrie ; 
and in that view I spoke to Genii. Carpenter, who has now a scheme of it in his hands ; 
and I am persuaded that will be the true method for restraining them effectually ; but, in 
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the meantime, it will be necessary to lodge some of the troops in those places, upon 
which I intend to write to the Generali. 

“ I am sensible I have troubled your Lordship with a very long letter, which I should 
be ashamed of, were I myself singly concerned ; but where the honour of the King’s 
Government is touched, I need make no apologie, and I shall only beg leave to add, that 
I am, with great respect, and .truth, 

“ My Lord, 

“ y T . Lords', most liuinble and 
“ obedient servant, 

“ Montrose.” 

Copy ofQrahame of Killearn' s Letter , enclosed in the preceding. 

44 Chappellarroch, Nov. 19th, 1716, 

“Mat it please your Grace, — I am obliged to give your Grace the trouble of 
this, by Robert Roy’s commands, being so unfortunate at present as to be his prisoner. 
I refer the way and manner I was apprehended, to the bearer, and shall only, in short, 
acquaint your Grace with the demands, which are, that your Grace shall discharge him 
of all soumes he owes your Grace, and give him the soume of 3400 merks for his loss 
and damages sustained by him, both at Craigrostown and at his house, Auchinchisallen ; 
and that your Grace shall give your word not to trouble or prosecute him afterwards ; 
till which time he carries me, all the money I received this day, my books and bonds for 
en tress, not yet paid, along with him, with assurance of hard usage, if any party arc 
sent after him. The soume I received this day, conform to the nearest computation I 
can make before several of the gentlemen, is 3227 £. 2sh. 8d. Scots, of which I gave them 
Jiotcs. I shall wait your Grace’s return, and ever am, 

“ Your Grace’s most obedient, faithful, 

“ humble servant. 

Sir subscribitur, “ John Grahame.” 

The Duke of Montrose to 28 th Nov. 1716 — Killearn's Release. 

44 Glasgow, 28th Nov. 1716. 

" Sir, — Having acquainted you by my last, of the 21st instant, of what had happened 
to my friend, Mr. Grahame of Killearn, I’m very glad now to tell you, that last night 
I was very agreeably surprised with Mr. Grahame’s coining here himself, and giving me 
the first account I had had of him from the time of his being carried away. It seems 
Rob Roy, when he came to consider a little better of it, found that be could not mend 
his matters by retaining Killearn his prisoner, which could only expose him still the 
more to the justice of the Government ; and therefore thought fit to dismiss him on 
Sunday evening last, having kept him from the Monday night before, under a very 
uneasy kind of restraint, being obliged to change continually from place to place. He 
gsive him back the books, papers, and bonds, but kept the money. 

“ I am, with great truth, Sir, 

“ your most humble servant, 
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No 111 —CHALLENGE BY ROB ROY. 

“ Bod Roy to din hie and mighty Prince, James Duke of Montrose. 

“ In charity to your Grace’s couradge and conduct, please know, the only way to 
retrive both is to treat Bob Roy like himself, in appointing tyme, place and choice of 
arms, that at once you may extirpate your inveterate enemy, or put a period to your 
punny (puny?) life in falling gloriously by his hands. That impertinent criticks or 
flatterers may not brand me for challenging a man that’s repute of a poor dastardly soul, 
let such know that 1 admit of the two great supporter* of his character and the captain 
of his bands to joync with him in the combat* Then sun* jour Grace want have the 
impudence to clamour att court for multitudes to hunt me like a fox. under pretence that 
I am not to be found above ground. This saves your Grace and the troops any further 
trouble of searching; that is, if your ambition of glory pres** you to embrace this 
unequald venture offerd of Rob’s head. But if your Grace’s piety, prudence, and 
cowardice, forbids hazarding this gentlemanly expedient, then let your desire of peace 
restore what you have robed from me by the tyranny of your present cltuation, 
otherwise your overthrow as a man is determined; and advertise your friends never 
more to look for the frequent civility payed them, of sending tie m home without their 
arms only. Even their former era* ings wont purchase that favour ; so your Grace by 
this has peace in your offer, if the sound of war be frightful, and chuse you wliilk, your 
good friend or mortal enemy.” 

This singular rliodomontade is enclosed in a letter to a friend of Rob Roy, probably a 
retainer of the Duke of Argylo in Tslo, which is in these words : — 

“ Sir, — Receive the inelosd paper, q u you are takeing yor Botle it will divert yorself 
and comrad’s. I gote noe news since I seed you, only q* wee had before about the Spain- 
yard’s is like to continue. If I’ll get uny further account about them I’ll be sure to let 
you know of it, and till then I will not write any more till I’ll have more sure account 
and I am, 


« Aprylt 1 Olh, 1719. 



“ To Mr, Patrick Anderson, at Hay— These” 


The aeal, a ntnq—no bat’\ 
emblem of a wild catterau j 
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It appears from the envelope that Rob Roy still continued to act as Intelligencer to 
the Duke of Argyle, and his agents. The war he alludes to is probably some vague, 
report of invasion from Spain. Such rumours were likely enough to be afloat, in con- 
sequence of the disembarkation of the troops who were taken at Glensheal in the pre- 
ceding year, 1718. 


No. IV.— FROM ROBERT CAMPBELL, alias M'GREGOR, COMMONLY CALLED ROB ROY, 
TO FIELD-MARSHAL WADE, 

Then receiving the submission of disaffected Chieftains and Clans.* 


“ Sib, — The great humanity with which you have constantly acted in the discharge of 
the trust reposed, in you, and your ever having made use of the great powers with which 
you were vested, as the means of doing good and charitable offices to such as ye found 
proper objects of compassion, will, I hope, excuse my importunity in endeavouring to 
approve myself not absolutely unworthy of that mercy and favour which your Excellency 
has so generously procured from his Majesty for others in my unfortunate circumstances. 
I am very sensible nothing can be olledgcd sufficient to excuse so great a crime as I have 
been guilty of it, that of Rebellion. But I humbly beg leave to lay before your Excel- 
lency some particulars in the circumstance of my guilt, which, I hope, will extenuate it 
in some measure. It was my misfortune, at the time the Rebellion broke out, to be 
liable to legal diligence and caption, at the Duke of Montrose’s instance, for debt olledged 
due to him. To avoid being Hung into prison, as 1 must certainly have been, had 
I followed my real inclinations in joining the King’s troops at Stirling, I was forced to 
take party with the adherents of the Pretender ; for the country being all in arms, it 
was neither safe nor indeed possible for me to stand neuter. I should not, however, 
plead my being forced into that unnatural Rcl>ellion against his Majesty, King George, 
if I could not at the same time assure your Excellency, that I not only avoided acting 
offensively against his Majesty’s forces upon all occasions, hut on the contrary, sent his 
Grace the Duke of Argyle all the intelligence I could from time to time, of the strength 
and situation of the Rebels ; which I hope his Grace will do me the justice to acknow- 
ledge. As to the debt to the Duke of Montrose, 1 have discharged it to the utmost 
farthing. I bog your excellency would be persuaded that, had it been in my power, as 
it was in my inclination, I should always have acted for the service of his Mqjcsty King 
George, and that one reason of my begging the favour of your intercession with his 
Majesty for the pardon of my life, is the earnest desire I have to employ it in his 
service, whose goodness, justice, and humanity, are so conspicuous to all mankind. 
I am, with all duty and respect, your Excellency’s most, &c. 

“ Robert Campbell.” 


No. V.-ESCAPE OF ROB ROY FROM T1IE DUKE OF ATHOLE. 

The following copy of a letter which passed from one Clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland to another, was comm uni cut ('<1 to me by John Gregorson Esq. of Ardtornish. 
The escape c»J^tob Roy is mentioned, like other interesting news of the time with which 
it is intcrnyu&led. The disagreement between the Dukes of Atholc and Argyle seems 
to have animated the former against Hob Roy, as one of Argyle’s partisans. 

* This curious epistle is copied from an authentic narrative of Marshal Wade's proceedings in the Highlands, catnmunicattd 
by the late eminent antiquurv, George Ch<ilmers, Esq. to Mr. Robert Jamieson of the Register House, Edinburgh, and pub- 
lished in the Appendix to an Kditiou nl Burt's Jeters from the North of Scotland. 2 volt. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1818. 
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“ Rev. and dear Brother, 

Y" of the 2Sth Jun I had by the bearer. I” pleased yo have got 
bock again y r Delinquent which may probably safe you of the trouble of her child. I’m 
sory I’ve yet very little of certain news to give you from Court tho’ I’ve seen all the 
last weakcs prints, only I find in them a pasage which is all the account I can give you 
of the Indemnity y* when the estates of forfaulted Rebells Comes to be sold all Just debts 
Documented are to be preferred to Officers of the Court of enquiry. The Bill in 
favours of that Court against the Lords of Session in Scotland is past the house of 
Commons and Come before the Lords which is thought to be considerably more ample 
y" formerly w‘ respect to the Disposeing of estates Canvassing and paying of Debts. It’s 
said y* the examinatione of Cadugans accounts is droped but it wants Confirmatione here 
as yet. Oxford’s tryals should be entered upon Saturday last. We hear that the Duchess 
of Argyle is w* child. I doe not hear y* the Divisions at Court are any thing abated or 
of any appearance of the Dukes having any tiling of his Mty : favour. I heartily wish the 
present humours at Court may not prove an encouragin' to waUhfull and resiles enemies. 

My accounts of Rob Roy his escape are y l after sc vc rail Embassies between his Grace 
(who I hear did Correspond w* some at Court about it) and Rob he at length upon 
promise of protectione Came to woite upon the Duke & being presently secured his 
Grace sent post to Ed r to acquent the Court of his being aprehended & call his friends 
at Ed r and to desire a party from Gc" Carpintcr to receive and bring him to Ed r which 
party come the length of Kenross in Fife, lie was to be delivered to them by a party his 
Grace had demanded from the Governour at Perth, who when upon their march towards 
Dunkell to receive him, were mete w l and returned by his Grace having resolved to 
deliver him by a party of his own men and left Rob at Logierate under a strong guard 
till y* party should be ready to receive him. This space of time Rob had Imployed in 
taking the other dram heartily w* the Guard & q n all were pretty hearty, Rob is delivering 
a letter for his wife to a servant to whom he most needs deliver some private instructions 
at the Door (for his wife) where he’s attended w‘ on the Guard. When serious in this privat 
Conversatione he is making some few steps carelessly from the Door about the house till 
he comes closs by this horse which lie soon mounted and made off. This is no small 
mortifica" to the guard because of the delay it give to there hopes of a Considerable 
additionall charge ag‘ John Roy.* my wife was upon Thursday last delivered of a 

Son after sore travell of whir-1 1 she still continues very weak. I give y r Lady hearty 
thanks for the Highland plaid. It’s good cloath but it does not answer the sett I sent 
some time agae w* McArthur & tho it had I told in my last y* my wife was obliged to 
provid herself to finish her bed before she was lighted but I know y* let r came not timely 

to y r hand I’m sory I had not mony to send by tho bearer having no thought of 

it & being exposed to some little expenses last week but I expect some sure occasion 
when order by a letter to receive it. excuse this freedom from &c. 

“ Munte of Comrie, July 2d, 1717. 

“ I salute y r lady I wish my .... 

her Daughter much Joy” 


No. VI. 

There are many productions of the Scottish Ballad Poets upon the lion-like mode of 
wooing practised by the ancient Highlanders when they had a fancy for the person (or 
property) of a Lowland damsel. One example is found in Mr. Robert Jamieson’s Popular 
Scottish Songs: — 

* i. e. John the Red— John Duke of Argyle, so called front his complexion, more common! y styled 11 Red John the Warrlour.” 
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Bonny Babby Livingstone 
Gaed out to see the kye, 

And she hat met with Glenlyon, 
Who has stolen her away. 

In another ballad we are told how 


He took firae her her sattin coat, 
But an her silken gown, 

Syne roud her in his tartan plaid, 
And bappd her round and roun\ 


Four-end-twenty Hieland men, 
Came doun by Fiddoch side, 

And they have sworn a deadly alth, 
Jean Muir luld be a bride 


And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
like man upon his dnrke, 

That she should wed with Duncan Ger, 
Or they'd make bloody worke. 


This last we have from tradition, but there are many others in the collections of 
Scottish Ballads to the same purpose. 

Hie achievement of Robert Oig, or young Rob Roy, as the Lowlanders called him, 
was celebrated in a ballad, of which there are twenty different and various editions. 
The tune is lively and wild, and we select the following words from memory : — 


Rob Roy is frae the Hielands come, 
PowA to the Lowland border , 

And he has stolen that lady away, 

To hand lus house in order. 

He set her on a milk-white steed, 

Of none he stood in awe , 

Up till they reached the Hieland hilht, 
Aboon the Balmaha’I* 

Saying, Be content, be content. 

Be content with me, lady , 

Where will ye find in Lennox land, 
Sae braw a man as me, lady ? 


Rob Roy, he was my father called, 
MacGregor was hu name, lady, 

A’ the country, far and near, 

Have heard MacGregor’s fame, lady. 

He was a hedge about his friends, 

A heckle to hut foes, lady, 

If any man did him gainsay, 

He felt his deadly blows, lady. 

I am as bold, I am as bold, 

I am as bold and more, lady , 

Any man that doubts my word, 

May try my gude claymore, lady 


Then be content, be content, 

Be content with me, lari) , 

For now you are my wedded wife, 
Until the day you die, lady 


No VII — GHLUNE DFIIT 

The following notices concerning this Chief fell under the Author’s eye while the 
sheets were in the act of going through the press. They occur in manuscript memoirs, 
written by a person intimately acquainted with the incidents of 1745, 

This Chief had the important task intrusted to him of defending the Castle of Donne, 
in which the Chevalier placed a garrison to protect his communication with the Highlands, 
and to repel any sallies which might be made from Stirling Castle— Gblune Dhu dis- 
tinguished himself by his good conduct in this charge. 

Ghlune Dhu is thus described : — “ Glengyle is, in j>erson, a tall handsome man, and 
has more of the mien of the ancient heroes than our modern fine gentlemen are possessed 
of. He is honest and disinterested to a proverb — extremely modest-— brave and intrepid 
— and born one of the best partisans in Europe. In short, the whole people of that 
country declared that never did men live under so mild a government os Glengyle’*, 
not a man having so much as lost a chicken while he continued there.” 

It would appear from this curious passage, that Glengyle — not Stewart of Balloch, as 
averred iif a note on Wavcrley — commanded the garrison of Dounc. Balloch might, no 
doubt, succeed MacGregor in the situation. 


A pans on th« eastern margin of Loch Lomond, and an entrance to the Highlands. 




ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION (1817). 


HEN the Editor of the following volume* published* about two years 
since* the work called the “ Antiquary," he announced that be was, for 
the last time* intruding upon the public in his present capacity. He 
might shelter himself under the plea that every anonymous writer is, 
like the celebrated Junius* only a phantom, and that therefore, although 
an apparition of u more benign, as well as much' meaner description, he 

cannot be bound to plead to a charge of inconsistency. A better apology 

may be found in the imitating the confession of honest Benedict, that, when he said 

he would die a bachelor, he did not think he should live to be married. The best of 

all would be, if, as has eminently happened in the cose of some distinguished contem- 
poraries, the merit of the work should, in the reader’s estimation, form an excuse for 
the Author’s breach of promise. Without presuming to hope that this may prove the 
case, it is only further necessary to mention, that my resolution, like that of Benedict, 
fell a sacrifice, to temptation at least, if not to stratagem. 

It is now about six months since the Author, through the medium of his respectable 
Publishers, received a parcel of Papers, containing the Outlines of this narrative, with a 
permission, or rather with a request, couched in highly flattering terms, that they might 
be given to the Public, with such alterations as should he found suitable.* These were 
of course so numerous, that, besides the suppression of names, and of incidents 
approaching too much to reality, the work may in a great measure be said to be new 
written. Several anachronisms have probably ciept in during the course of these changes ; 
and the mottoes for the Chapters have been selected without any reference to the sup- 
posed date of the incidents. For these, of course, the Editor is responsible. Some 
others occurred in the original materials, but they are of little consequence. In point of 
minute accuracy, it may be stated, that the bridge over the Forth, or rather the Avondhu 
(or Black River), near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had not on existence thirty years ago. 
It docs not, however, become the Editor to be the first to point out these errors ; and he 
takes this public opportunity to thank the unknown and nameless correspondent, to 
whom the reader will owe the principal share of any amusement which he may derive 
from the following pages. 

let December , 1817. 

* As it may be necessary, in the present Edition, (1820,) to speak upon the square, the Author thinks it proper to own, that 
the communication alluded to is entirely imaginary. 
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How hare I biniud that this affliction 

Should light so \u.a\y on iru ' I have no mnn sons 

And tint no more mini, ohii -M> grand curse 

Hang otr his head that thus truibfurmid flue ' — Inul * 

I 11 send m> horse to trawl iie\t 

MuNMI III HOMAN 



Jg OU liave requested me, my dear friend, to bestow some of that leisure, 
I L with which Providence ha* blessed the decline of my life, in registering 
" the hazards and difficulties which attended its eommencenient. The 


lecolleetion of those adventures, as jou are pleased to term them, has 
indeed left upon my mind a chequered and varied feeling of pleasure and 
of pain, mingled, 1 truht, w itii no slight gratitude and veneration to the 
Disposer of human events, who guided my early coui sc through much risk and labour, that 
the ease with which lie has blessed my prolonged life, might seem softer from remem- 
brance and contrast. Neither is it possible for me to doubt, w hat you have often affii med, 
that the incidents which befell me among a people singularly primitive in their govern- 
ment and manners, have something interesting and attractive for those who love to hear 
an old man’s stories of a post age. 

Still, however, you must remember, that the tale told by one friend, and listened to 
by another, loses half its charms when committed to paper ; and that the narratives to 
which you have attended with interest, as heard from the voice of him to whom they 
occurred, will appear less deserving of attention when perused la the seclusion of your 
study. But your greener age and robust constitution promise longer life than will, in 
all human probability, be tbe lot of your friend. Throw, then, these sheets into some 
secret drawer of your escritoir till we are separated from each other's society by an event 
which may happen at any moment, and which must happen within the course of a few— r 
a very few jftars. When we are parted in this world, to meet; I hope, in a better, you 
will, I amoved aware, cherish more than it deserves, the memory of your departed friend, 
and will find in those details which 1 am now to commit to paper; matter for melancholy, 
but not unpleasing reflection. Others bequeath to the confidants of their bosom, portraits 
of their external features — I put ipto your hands a faithful transcript of my thoughts 
and feelings, of my v iitucs and of my failings, with the assured liope, that the follies and 
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headstrong impetuosity of my youth will meet the same kind construction and forgive- 
ness which have so often attended the faults of my matured age. 

One advantage, among the many, of addressing my Memoirs (if I may give these 
sheets a name so imposing) to a dear and intimate friend, is, that I may spare some of 
the details, in this case unnecessary, with which I must needs have detained a stranger 
from what I have to say of greater interest. Why should 1 bestow all my tediousness 
upon you, because I have you in my power, and have ink, paper, and tinge before me? 
At the same time, I dare not promise that I may not abuse the opportunity so temptingly 
offered me, to treat of myself nnd my own concerns, even though I speak of circum- 
stances os well known to you as to myself. The seductive love of narrative, when we 
ourselves are the heroes of the events which we tell, often disregards the attention due 
to the time and patience of the audience, and the best and wisest have yielded to its 
fascination. I need only remind you of tlie singular instance evinced by the form of 
that rare and original edition of Sully’s Memoirs, which jou (with the fond vanity of 
a book-collector) insist upon preferring to that which is reduced to the useful and 
ordinary form of Memoirs, but which X think curious, solely as illustrating how far so 
great a man as the author was accessible to the foible of self-importance. If 1 recollect 
rightly, that venerable peer and groat statesman had appointed no fewer than four 
gentlemen of his household to iliaw up tin events ot his life, under the title of Memo- 
rials of the Sage and Royal Affair- of State, Domestic, Political, and Military, tiansocted 
by Henry IV., and so forth. Tln*,p grave recorders, having made their compilation, 
reduced the Memoirs containing all the remarkable events of their master’s, life, into 
a narrative, addressed to himself in propria persona. And thus, instead of telling his 
own story in the third person, like Julius. Cajsar, or in the first person, like most who, 
in the hall, or the study, undertake to be the hearers of their own tale, Sully enjoyed the 
refined, though whimsic'd pleasure, of having tlie events of his life told over to him by 
his secretaries, being himself the auditor, as he was also the hero, and probably the 
author, of the whole book. It must have been u great sight to have seen the ex-minister, 
as bolt upright as a starched ruff and laced cassock could make him, seated in state 
beneath his canopy, and listening to the recitation of his compilers, while, standing bare 
in his presence, they informed him gravely, “ Thus said the duke — so did the duke 
infer — such were your grace’s sentiments upon this important point — such were your 
secret counsels to the king on that other emergency,” — circumstances, all of which must 
have been much better known to their hearer than to themselves, and most of which 
could only be derived from liis own special communication. 

My situation is not quite so ludicrous as that of the great Sully, and yet there would 
be something whimsical in Frank Osbnldistone giving Will Trcshom a formal account of 
his birth, education, and connexions in the world. I will, therefore, wrestle with the 
tempting spirit ot P. P., Clerk of our Parish, as I best may, and endeavour to tell you 
nothing that is familiar to you already. Some things, however, I must recall to your 
memory, because, though formerly well known to you, they may have been forgotten 
through lapse of time, and they afford the ground-work of my destiny. 

You must remember my father well ; for os your own was a member of the mercantile 
house, you knew him from infancy. Yet you hardly saw him in his best days, before 
age and infirmity had quenched his ardent spirit of enterprise and speculation. He 
would have been a poorer man, indeed, but perhaps os happy, had he devoted to the 
extension of science those active energies, and acute powers of observation, for which 
commercial pursuits found occupation* Yet, in the fluctuations of mercantile speculation, 
there is something captivating to the adventurer, even independent of the hope of gain. 
He who embarks on that fickle sea, requires to possess the skill of the pilot, and the 
fortitude of the navigator, and after all may be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of fortune 
breathe in his favour. This mixture of necessary attention and inevitable hazard — the 
frequent and awful uncertainty whether prudence shall overcome fortune, orlfortune baffle 
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the schemes of prudence — affords full occupation for the powers as well as for the feelings 
of the mind, and trade has all the fascination of gambling, without its moral guilt. 

Early in the 18th century, when I (Heaven help me !) was a youth of some twenty 
years old, I was summoned suddenly from Bourdeaux to attend my father on business 
of importance. I shall never forget our first interview. You recollect the brief, abrupt, 
and somewhat stem mode in which he was wont to communicate his pleasure to those 
around him. Metliinks I see him even now in my mind’s eye ; — the firm and upright 
figure, — the step, quick and determined, — the eye, which shot so keen and so penetrating 
a glance, — the features, on which care had already planted wrinkles, — and hear liis 
language, in which he never wasted word in vain, expressed in a voice which had some- 
times an occasional harshness, for from the intention of the speaker. 

When 1 dismounted from my post-horse, I hastened to my father's apartment. He 
was traversing it with an air of composed and steady deliberation, which even my arrival, 
although an only son unseen for four years, was unable to discompose. I threw myself 
into his arms. lie was a kind, though not a fond father, and the tear twinkled in his 
dark eye, but it was only for a moment. 

“ Dubourg writes to me that he is satisfied with you, Frank.” 

“ I am happy, sir” 

“ But I have less reason to be so,” he added, sitting down at his bureau. 

“ I am sorry, sir” 

“ Sorry and happy, Frank, are words that, on most occasions, signify little or nothing — 
Here is your last letter.” 

He took it out from a number of others tied up in a parcel of red tape, and curiously 
labelled and filed. There lay my poor epistle, written on the subject the nearest to my 
heart at the time, and couched in words which 1 had thought would work compassion, if 
not conviction, — there, I say, it lay, squeezed up among the letters on miscellaneous 
business in which my father’s daily affairb had engaged him. I cannot help smiling 
internally when I recollect the mixture of hurt vanity and wounded feeling with which 
I regarded my remonstrance, to the penning of which there had gone, I promise you, 
some trouble, as I beheld it extracted from amongst letters of advice, of credit, and all 
the commonplace lumber, as 1 then thought them, of a merchant’s correspondence. 
Surely, thought I, a letter of such importance (I dared not say, even to myself, so well 
written) deserved a separate place, as well as more anxious consideration, than those on 
the ordinary business of the counting-house. 

But my father did not observe my dissatisfaction, and would not have minded it if lie 
had. He proceeded, with the letter in his hand — “ This, Frank, is yours of the 21st 
ultimo, in which you advise me” (reading from my letter), “that in the most important 
business of forming a plan, and adopting a profession for life, you trust my paternal 
goodness will hold you entitled to at least a negative voice ; that you have insuperable — 
ay, insuperable is the word — I wish, by the way, you would write a more distinct current 
hand — draw a score through the tops of your t's, and open the loops of your l's— 
insuperable objections to the arrangements which I have proposed to you. There is 
much more to the same effect, occupying four good pages of paper, which a little attention 
to perspicuity and distinctness of expression might have comprised within as many linos. 
For, after a]l, Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will not do as I would have you.” 

“ That 1 cannot, sir, in the present instance ; not that I will not.” 

“ Words nail very little with me, young man,” said my father, whose inflexibility 
always possessed the air of the most perfect calmness of self-possession. “ Can not may 
be a more civil phrase than will not, but the expressions are synonymous where there is 
no moral impossibility. But I am not a friend to doing business hastily ; we will talk 
this matter over after dinner. — Owen ! ” 

Owen appeared, not with the silver locks which you were used to venerate, for he was 
then little more than fifty ; but he had the same, or an exactly similar uniform suit of 
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light brown clothes, — the same pearl-grey silk stockings, — the same stock, with its silver 
buckle, the same plaited cambric ruffles, drawn down over his knuckles in the parlour, 
but in the counting-house carefully folded back under the sleeves, that they might remain 
unstained by the ink which he daily consumed ; — in a word, the same grave, formal, yet 
benevolent cast of features, which continued to his death to distinguish the head-clerk of 
the great house of Osbaldistone and Trcsham. 

“ Owen,” said my father, as the kind old man shook me affectionately by the hand, 
“you must dine with us to-day, and hear the news Frank has brought us from our 
friends in Bourdeaux.” 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of respectful gratitude j for, in those days, when the 
distance between superiors and inferiors was enforced in a manner to which the present 
times are strangers, such on invitation was a favour of some little consequence, 

I shall long remember that dinner-party. Deeply affected by feelings of anxiety, not 
unmingled with displeasure, I was unable to take that active share in the conversation 
which my father seemed to expect "from me; and I too frequently gave unsatisfactory 
answers to the questions with which lie assailed me. Owen, hovering betwixt his respect 
for his patron, and his love for the youth he had dandled on his knee in childhood, like 
the timorous, yet anxious ally of an invaded nation, endeavoured at every blunder 
1 made to explain my no-meaning, and to cover my retreat ; inameuvres which added to 
my father's pettish displeasure, and brought a share of it upon my kind advocate, instead 
of protecting me. I had not, while residing in the house of Dubourg, absolutely con- 
ducted myself like 

A clerk condemned hn father's soul to cross, 

Who penned a btunsa when he should engross 

but, to say truth, I had frequented the counting-house no more than I hod thought 
absolutely necessary to . ecure the good report of the Frenchman, long a correspondent 
of our firm, to whom my father had trusted for initiating mo into the mysteries of 
commerce. In fact, my principal attention had been dedicated to literature and manly 
exercises. My father did not altogether discourage such acquirements, whether mental 
or personal. lie had too much good sense not to perceive, that they sate gracefully upon 
every man, and he was sensible that they relieved and dignified the character to which 
he wished me to aspire. But his chief ambition was, that I should succeed not merely 
to his fortune, but to the views and plans by which he imagined he could extend and 
perpetuate the wealthy inheritance which he designed for me. 

Love of his profession was the motive which he chose should be most ostensible, when 
he urged me to tread the same path ; but he had others with which I only became 
acquainted at a later period. Impetuous in his schemes,. as well as skilful and daring, 
eabh new adventure, when successful, became at once the incentive, and furnished the 
means, for farther speculation. It seemed to be necessary to him, as to an ambitious 
conqueror, to push on from achievement to achievement, without stopping to secure, far 
less to enjoy, the acquisitions which he made. Accustomed to see his whole fortune 
trembling in the scales of chance, and dexterous at adopting expedients for casting the 
balance in his favour, his health and spirits and activity seemed ever to increase with the 
* animating hazards on which ho staked his wealth ; and he resembled a sailor, accustomed 
to brave the billows and the foe, whose confidence rises on the eve of tempeBt or of 
battle. He was not, however, insensible to the changes which increasing age or super- 
vening malady might make in his own constitution ; and was anxious in good time to 
secure in me an assistant, who might take the helm when his hand grew weary, and keep 
the vessel's way according to his counsel and instruction. Paternal affection, as well as 
the furtherance of his own plans, determined him to the same conclusion. Your father, 
though his fortune was vested in the house, was only a. sleeping partner, as the commercial 
phrase goes ; and Owen, whose probity and skill in the details of arithmetic rendered his 
services invaluable as a head-clerk, was not possessed either of infonnntioii or talents 
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sufficient to conduct the mysteries of the principal management. If my father were 
suddenly summoned from life, what would become of the world of schemes which lie hod 
formed, unless his son were moulded into a commercial Hercules, fit to sustain the 
weight when relinquished by the falling Atlas ? and what would become of that son 
himself, if, a stranger to business of this description, he found himself at once involved 
in the labyrinth of mercantile concerns, without the clew of knowledge necessary for his 
extraction ? For all these reasons, avowed and secret, my father was determined I should 
embrace his profession ; and when he was determined, the resolution of no man was 
more immovable. I, however, was also a party to be consulted, and, with something of 
his own pertinacity, 1 had formed a determination precisely contrary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the resistance which, on this occasion, I offered 
to my father's wishes, that I did not fully understand upon what they were founded, or 
how deeply his happiness was involved in them. Imagining myself certain of a large 
succession in future, and ample maintenance in the meanwhile, it never occurred to me 
that it might be necessary, in order to secure these blessings, to submit to labour and 
limitations unpleasant to my taste and temper. I only saw in my father's proposal for 
my engaging in business, a desire that I should add to those heaps of wealth which he 
had himself acquired; and imagining myself the best judge of the path to my own 
happiness, I did not conceive that 1 should increase that happiness by augmenting 
a fortune which I believed was already sufficient, and more than sufficient, for every use, 
comfort, and elegant enjoyment. 

Accordingly, I am compelled to repeat, that my time at Bourdcaux had not been spent 
as my father had proposed to himself. What he considered as the chief end of my 
residence in that city, I had postponed for every other, and would (had I dared) have 
neglected it altogether. Dubourg, a favoured and benefited correspondent of our 
mercantile house, was too much of a shrewd politician to make such reports to the head 
of the firm concerning his only child, as would excite the displeasure of both ; and he 
might also, as you will presently hear, have views of selti>h advantage in suffering me to 
neglect the purposes for which I was placed under his charge. My conduct was regulated 
by the bounds of decency and good order, and thus far he had no evil report to make, 
supposing him so disposed ; but, perhaps, the crafty Frenchman would have been equally 
complaisant, had I been in the habit of indulging worse feelings than those of indolence 
and aversion to mercantile business. As it was, while I gave a decent portion of my 
time to the commercial studies he recommended, he was by no means envious of the 
hours which I dedicated to other and more classical attainments, nor did he ever find 
fault with me for dwelling upon Corneille and Boilean, in preferencs to Postlethwayte 
(supposing his folio to lia* e then existed, and Monsieur Dubourg able to have pronounced 
his name), or Savory, or any other writer on commercial economy. He had picked up 
somewhere a convenient expression, with which ho rounded off every letter to his 
correspondent — “ I was all,” he said, “ that a father could wish.” 

My father never quarrelled with a phrase, however frequently repeated, provided it 
seemed to him distinct and expressive; and Addison himself could not have found 
expressions so satisfactory to him as, * Tours received, and duly honoured the bills 
inclosed, as per margin.” 

Knowing, therefore*, very well what he desired me to be, Mr. (Maldistone made no 
doubt, from th£ frequent repetitioh of Dubourg's favourite phrase, £hat I was the very 
thing he wished to see me; when, in an evil hour, he received my letter, containing my 
eloquent and dutynled apology for declining a place in the firm, and a desk and stool in 
the corner of <he dark counting-house in Crane Alley, surmounting in height those of 
Owen, and the other clerks, and only inferior to the tripod of my father himself. All 
was wrong from that moment. Dubourg's reports became as suspicious os if his bills 
had been noted for dishonour. I was summoned home in all haste, and received in the 
manner I have already communicated to' you. 




ditty nr flit gium'u. 


1 begin shrewdl} to suBpeet tin, ^oung man of a terrible taint— Pottry, with which idle 
disc me il he he infected, there s no hope of him in a state course Ailvm rat of hun for a 
commonwealth s man, it he go to’t m rhjmc once 

1)fn Jon mi* s Bartholomew Fair 


Y father had, generally speaking, his temper under complete self-command, 
and his anger rarely indicated itself by words, except in a sort of dry testy 
manner, to those who had displeased him. He never used threats, or 
expressions of loud resentment. All was arranged with him on system, 
and it was his practice to do “ the needful” on every occasion, without 
wasting words about it. It was, therefore, with a bitter smile that he 
listened to my imperfect answers concerning the state of commerce in France, and 
unmercifully permitted me to involve myself deeper and deeper in the mysteries of agio, 
tariff's, tare and tret; nor can I charge my memoiy with his having looked positively 
angry, until he found me unable to explain the exact effect which the depreciation of the 
louis d’or had produced on the negotiation of bills of exchange. “ The most remarkable 
national occurrence in my time,” said my father (who nevertheless had seen the 
Revolution) — “ and he knows no more of it than a post on the quay !” 

“ Mr. Francis,” suggested Owen, in his timid and conciliatory manner, “ cannot have 
forgotten, that by an arret of the King of France, dated 1st May 1700, it was provided 

that the porteur, within ten days after due, must make demand” 

“ Mr. Francis,” said my father, interrupting him, “ will, I dare say, recollect for the 
moment anything you are so kind as hint to him. But, body o’ me 1 how Dubourg could 
permit him ! Hark ye, Owen, what sort of a youth is Clement Dubourg, his nephew 
there, in the office, the black-haired lad ? w 
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“ One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in the house ; a prodigious young man for his time,” 
answered Owen ; for the gaiety and civility of the young Frenchman had won his hearty 

“ Ay, ay, I suppose he knows something of the nature of exchange. Dubourg was 
determined I should have one youngster at least about my hand who understood business. 
But I see his drift, and he shall find that 1* do so when he looks at the balance-sheet. 
Owen, let Clement’s salary be paid up to next quarter-day, and let him ship himself back 
to Bourdeaux, in his father’s ship, which is clearing out yonder.” 

“ Dismiss Clement Dubourg, sir?” said Owen, with a faltering voice. 

“ Yes, sir, dismiss him instantly ; it is enough to have a stupid Englishman in the 
counting-house to make blunders, without keeping a sharp Frenchman there to profit by 
them.” 

I had lived long enough in the territories of the Grand Monarque to contract a hearty 
aversion to arbitrary exertion of authority, even if it had not been instilled into me with 
my earliest breeding ; and I could not refrain from interposing, to prevent an innocent 
and meritorious young man from puying the penalty of having acquired that proficiency 
which my father had desired for me. 

“ I beg pardon, sir,” when Mr. Osbuldistone had done speaking ; “ but I think it but 
just, that if X have been negligent of* my studies, 1 should pay the forfeit myself. I have 
no reason to charge MonSieur Dubourg with having neglected to give me opportunities 
of improvement however little I may have profited by them; and, with respect to 
Monsieur Clement Dubourg” 

“ With respbet to him, and to you, I shall take the measures which I see needful,” 
replied iny father ; “ but it is fair in you, Frank, to take your own blame on your own 
shoulders — very fair, that cannot be denied. 1 cannot actyiit old Dubourg,” he said, 
looking to Owen, “ for having merely afforded Frank the means of useful knowledge, 
without either seeing that he took advantage of them, or repoiting to me if he did not. 
You see, Owen, he has natural notions of equity becoming u British merchant.” 

“ Mr. Francis,” said the head-clerk, with his usual formal inclination of the head, and 
a slight elevation of his right hand, which he had acquired by a habit of sticking his pen 
behind his ear before he spoke — “Mr. Francis seems to understand the fundamental 
principle of all moral, accounting, the great ethic rule of three. Let A do to B, as he 
would have B do to him ; the product will give the rule of conduct required.” 

My father smiled at this reduction of the golden rule to arithmetical form, but instantly 
proceeded. 

“ All this signifies nothing, Frank ; you ha\ e been throwing away your time like a 
boy, and in future you must learu to live like a man. I shall put you under Owen s care 
for a few months, to recover the lost ground.” 

I was about to reply, but Owen looked at me with such a supplicatory and warning 
gesture, that I was involuntarily silent. 

“ We will then,” continued my father, “ resume the subject of mine of the 1st ultimo, 
to which you sent me an answer which wus unadvised and unsatisfactory. So now, fill 
your glass, and push tlie bottle to Owen.” 

Want of courage — of audacity, if you will — was never my failing. I answered firmly, 
“ I was sorry that my letter was unsatisfactory, unadvised it was not ; for 1 had given 
the propo^L his goodness had made me, my instant and anxious attention, and it was 
with no small pain that I found myself obliged to decline it” 

My fathe^Mnt his keen eye for a moment on me, and instantly withdrew it. As he 
made no oyster, I thought myself obliged to proceed, though with some hesitation, and 
he only interrupted me by monosyllables.— •“ It is impossible, sir, for me to have higher 
respect for any character than I have for the commercial, even were it not yours.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ It connects nation with nation; rvtyeves the wonts, and contributes to the wealth of 
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all ; and is to the general commonwealth of the civilized world what the daily intercourse 
oj^ordinary life is to private society, or rather, what air and food are to our bodies.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to persist in declining to adopt a character 
which 1 am so ill qualified to support.” 

“ 1 will take care that you acquire the qualifications necessary. You are no longer 
the guest and pupil of Duliourg.” 

“ But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teaching which I plead, but my own inability to 
profit by instruction.” 

“ Nonsense. — Have you kept your journal in the terms I desired?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Be pleased to bring it here.” 

The volume thus required was a sort of commonplace hook, kept by my father’s 
recommendation, in which I had been direi’ted to eutei notes ot the miscellaneous 
information which I had acquired in the course of my suidfrj. Foreseeing that he 
would demand inspection of this record, l had Immmi attentive to transenbo fcueli par- 
ticulars of information as he would most likely be pleased with, but too often the pen 
hod discharged the task without much correspondence with the head. And it had also 
happened, that, the book l icing the receptacle nearest to my hind, l had occasionally 
jotted down memoranda which had little regard to traffic. T now put it into my father’s 
hand, devoutly hoping he might light on nothing that would increase his displeafure 
against me. Owen’s face, which had looked something blank when the question was 
put, cleared up at my ready answer, and wore a smile of hojx}, v hen I brought from my 
apartment, and placed before my father, a commercial-looking volume, rather broader 
than it was long, having brazen clasps and a binding of rough eolf. This looked 
business-like, and was encouraging to my benevolent well-wisher. But he actually 
smiled with pleasure as he heard my father run over some part of the contents, muttering 
liis critical remarks as he went on. 

“Brandies — Barils and barrirants , also tonneaux. — At Nantz 29 — Velles to the 
barique at Cognac and Rochelle 27 — At Bourdeaux 32 — Very right, Frank — Duties 
on tonnage and custom-house , see Saxby’s Tables — That’s not well; you should have 
transcribed the passage; it fixes the tiling in the memory — Reports outward and 
inward — Com debentures — Oversea Cochets — Linens — Isingkam — Oentish — Stock- 
fish — Titling — Crowding — Lub-fish. You should have noted that they are all, never- 
theless, to be entered as titlings. — How many inches long is a titling?” 

Owen, seeing me at fault, hazarded a whisper, of which I fortunately caught the 
import. 

“ Eighteen inches, sir” 

“ And a lub-fish is twenty-four — v cry right. It is important to remember this, on 
account of the Portuguese trade. — But what have we here ? — Bourdeaux founded in the 
year — Castle of the Trompette — Palace of Qallicnus — Well, well, that’s very right 
too.— This is a kind of waste-book, Owen, in which all the transactions of the day, 
emptions, orders, payments, receipts, acceptances, draughts, commissions, and advices, 
are entered miscellaneously.” 

“ That they may bo tegularly transferred to the day-book and ledger,” answered 
Owen : “lam glad Mr. Francis is so methodical.” 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, that I began to fear the consequence 
would be my father’s more obstinate perseverance in his resolution that I must become a 
mer chan t ; and, as I was determined on the contrary, I began to wish I had not, to use 
my friend Mr. Owen’s phrase, been so methodical. But I had no reason for apprehension 
on that score ; for a blotted piece of paper dropped out of the book, and, being taken up 
by my father, he interrupted a hint from Owen, on the propriety of securing loose 
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memoranda with a little paste, by exclaiming, “ To the memory of Edward the Black 
Prince — What's all this ? — verses ! — By Heaven, Frank, you are a greater blockhead 
than I supposed you ! ” 

My father, you must recollect, as a man of business, looked upon the labour of poets 
with contempt ; and as a religious man, and of the dissenting persuasion, he considered 
all such pursuits as equally trivial and profane. Before you condemn him, you must 
recall to remembrance how too many of the poets in the end of the seventeenth century 
had led their lives and employed their talents. The sect also to which my father 
belonged, felt, or perhaps affected, a puritanical aversion to the lighter exertions of 
literature. So that many causes contributed to augment the unpleasant surprise 
occasioned by the ill-timed discovery of this unfortunate copy of verses. As for poor 
Owen, could the bob-wig which he then wore have uncurled itself, and stood on end with 
horror, 1 am convinced the morning’s labour of the friseur would have been undone, 
merely by the excess of his astonishment at this enormity. An inroad on the strong-box, 
or an erasure in the ledger, or a mis-summation in a fitted account, could hardly have 
surprised him more disagreeably. My father reud the lines sometimes with an affectation 
of not being able to understand the sense — sometimes in a mouthing tone of mock heroic — 
always with an emphasis of the most bitter irony, most irritating to the nerves of an 
author. 

“ O for thu voice of that wild horn, 

On Fnntarabian echoes borne, 

The dvuig hero’s tall, 

That told imperial Charlemagne, 

How Pdvmm sons of swarthy Spam 

Had wrought hib champion’s lull 

“ Fontarabian echoes /"continued my father, interrupting himself; •‘the Fontarabian 
Fair would have been more to the purpose. — Paynim ! — AVlmt's Paynint ? — Could you 
not say Pagan as well, and write English, at least, if you liuint needs write nonsense ? — 

Sad over earth and ocran vounding, 

And Eii(,land'b distant iliflu astounding. 

Such are the noteb bhouhl su> 

How Britain s hope, and Tranced fear, 

V ictor of Crcsiy and Poititr, 

Jn Bourdeaux djing lay 

u Poitiers, by the way, is always spelt with an and I know no reason why orthography 
should give place to rhyme. — 

Raise my faint head, mj squires,’ he said, 

* And let the casement be displayed, 

That I may see onto more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirrored wave, Garonne, 

And Ulayc s empurpled shore 

“ Garonne and sun is a bad rhyme. Why, Frank, you do not even understand the 
beggarly trade you have chosen. — 

1 Like me, he sinks to Glory’s sleep, 

Ilia fall the dews of evening steep, 

As if in sorrow shed. 

So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 

When England's maids and matrons hear 
Of their Black Edward dead. 

‘ And though my sun of glory set, 

Nor Prance, nor England Shall forget 
The terror of my name ; 

And oft shall Britain’s heroes rUe, 

Now planets in those southern skies, 

Through clouds of blood and flame.' 

“•A cloud of flame is something new — Good-morrow, my masters all, and a merry 
Christmas to you I -Why, the bellman writes better lines.” lie then tossed the paper 
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from him with on air of superlative contempt, and concluded — “ Upon my credit, Frank, 
you are a greater blockhead than I took you for.” 

What could I say, my dear Tresham ? There I stood, swelling with indignant morti- 
fication, while my father regarded me with a calm but stern look of scorn and pity ; and 
poor Owen, with uplifted hands and eyes, looked as striking a picture of horror as if he 
had just read his patron’s name in the Gazette. At length I took courage to speak, 
endeavouring that my tone of voice should betray my feelings as little as possible. 

“ I am quite aware, sir, how ill qualified I am to play the conspicuous part in society 
you have destined for me ; and, luckily, I am not ambitious of the wealth I might acquite. 
Mr. Owen would be a much more effective assistant.’* I said this in some malice, for 
I considered Owen as having deserted my cause a little too soon. 

“ Owen!” said my father — “The boy is mad — actually insane. And, pray, sir, if 
I may presume to inquire, ha\ing coolly turned me over to Mr. Owen (although X may 
expect more attention from any one than from my son), what may your own sage 
projects be ?” 

“ I should wish, sir,” I replied, summoning up my courage, “ to travel for two or 
three years, should that consist with your pleasure ; otherwise, although late, I would 
willingly spend the same time at Oxfoid or Cambridge.” 

“ In the name of common sen 1 ** ! wus the like ever heal'd ? — to put yourself to school 
among pedants and Jacobites, when you might be pushing your fortune in the world l 
Why not go to Westminster or Jlton at once, man, and take to Lilly ’& Grammar and 
Accidence, and to the birch, too, if you like it?” 

“ Then, sir, if you think my plan of improvement too late, 1 w ould v\ illingly return to 
the Continent.” 

“ You have already «qicnt too much time there to little purpose, Mr. Francis.” 

“ Then I would choose the army, sir, in preference to any other active line of life.” 

“Choose the d — 1!” answered my father, hastily, and then checking himself — 
“ I profess yon make me as great a fool as you are yourself. Is he not enough to drive 
one mad, Owen?” — Poor Owen shook his head, and looked down. “Hark ye, Frank,” 
continued my father, “ T w ill cut all this matter very short. I was at your age when my 
father turned me out of doors, and settled my legal inheritance on my younger brother. 
1 left Osbaldistonc-IIall on the hack of a broken-down hunter, with ten guineas in my 
purse. I have never crossed the threshold again, and I never will. I know not, and 
I care not, if my fox-hunting brother is alive, or has bioken his neck; but he has 
children, Frank, and one of them shall be my son if you cross me farther in this matter.” 

“ You will do your pleasure,” I answered, rather, 1 fear, with more sullen indifference 
than respect, “ with what is your own ” 

“ Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if labour in getting, and care in augmenting, 
can make a right of property ; and no drone shall feed on my honeycomb. Think on it 
well : what I have said is not without reflection, and what I resolve upon I will execute.” 

“ Honoured sir ! — dear sir ! ” exclaimed Owen, tears ru«liing into his eyes, “ you are 
not wont to be in such a hurry in transacting business of importance. Let Mr. Francis 
run up the balance before you shut the account ; he loves you, I am sure ; and when be 
puts down his filial obedience to tlio per contra , 1 am sure his objections will disappear.” 

“ Do you think I will ask him twice,” said my father, sternly, “ to be my friend, my 
assistant, and my confidant ? — to be a partner of my cares and of my fortune ?■— Owen, 
1 thought you had known me better.” 

He looked at mo as if he meant to add something more, but turned instantly away, 
and left the room abruptly. I was, I own, affected by this view of the case, which had 
not occurred to me ; and my father would probably have had little reason to complain of 
me, had he commenced the discussion with this argument. 

But it was too late. 1 had much of his own obduracy of resolution, and Heaven had 
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decreed that ray sin should be my punishment, though not to the extent which my 
transgression merited. Owen, when we were left alone, continued to look at me with eyes 
which tears from time to time moistened, as if to discover, before attempting the task of 
intercessor, upon what point my obstinacy was most assailable. At length ho began, with 
broken and disconcerted accents, — “ O L— d, Mr. Francis ! — Good Heavens, sir ! — My 
stars, Mr. Osboldistone ! — that I should ever have seen this day — and you so young a 
gentleman, sir I — For the love of Heaven I look at both sides of the account — Think 
what you are going to lose — a noble fortune, sir— one of the finest houses in the City, 
even under the old firm of Tresliam and Trent, and now Osbaldistone and Trcsham — 
You might roll in gold, Mr. Francis— And, my dear young Mr. Frank, if there was any 
particular tiling in the business of the house which you disliked, 1 would” (sinking his 
voice to a whisper) “ put it in order for you termly, or weekly, or daily, if you will — 
Do, my dear Mr. Francis, think of the honour due to your father, that your days may be 
long in the land.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, Mr. Owen,” said I, — “ veiy much obliged indeed ; but 
my father is best judge how to bestow his money. He talks of one of my cousins : let 
him dispose of his wealth as he pleases — 1 will ne\ er sell my liberty for gold.” 

“ Gold, sir ? — I wish you saw the balance-sheet of profits at last term — It was in five 
figures — five figures to each partner’s sum total, Mr. Frank — And all this is to go to a 
Papist, and a north-country booby, and a disaffected person besides — It will break my 
heart, Mr. Francis, that ha\ e been toiling more like a dog than a man, and all for love of 
the firm. Think how it will sound, Osbaldistone, Trcuham, and Osbaldistone — or 
perhaps, who knows” (again lowering his voice), “ Osbaldistone, Osbaldistone, and 
Tresliam, for our Mr. Osbaldistone can buy them all out.” 

“ But, Mr. Owen, my cousin’s name being also Osbaldistone, the name of the company 
will sound every bit as well in your ears.” 

“ O fie upon you, Mr. Francis, when you know how well T love you — Your cousin, 
indeed ! — a Papist, no doubt, like his father, and a disaffected person to the Protestant 
succession — that’s another item, doubtless.” 

“ There are many very good men Catholics, Mr. Owen,” rejoined I. 

As Owen was about to answer with unusual animation, my father re-entered the 
apartment. 

“ You were right,” he said, “ Owen, and I was wrong ; we will take more time to 
think over this matter. — Young man, you will prepare to give me an answer on this 
important subject this day month.” 

I bowed in silence, sufficiently glad of a reprieve, and trusting it might indicate some 
relaxation in my father’s determination. 

The time of probation passed slowly, unmarked by any accident whatever. I went 
and came, and disposed of my time as I pleased, without question or criticism on the 
part of my father. Indeed, I rarely saw him, save at meal times, when he studiously 
avoided a discussion which you may well suppose I was in no hurry to press onward. 
Our conversation was of the news of the day, or on such general topics as strangers 
discourse upon to each other ; nor could any one have guessed, from its tenor, that there 
remained undecided betwixt us a dispute of such importance. It haunted me, however, 
more thqp once, like the nightmare. Was it possible he would keep his word, and 
disinherit his only son in favour of a nephew, whose very existence lie was not perhaps 
quite ccrtojp of? My grandfather’s conduct, in similar circumstances,' boded me no 
good, hncj l f considered the matter rightly. But I had formed ah erroneous idea of my 
father's character, from the importance which I recollected I maintained with him and 
his whole family before I went to France. I Was not aware that there are men who 
indulge their children at an early age, because to do so interests and amuses them, and 
who can yet be sufficiently severe ‘when the same children cross tlicir expectations at a 
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more advanced period. On the contrary, I persuaded myself, that all I had to apprehend, 
was some temporary alienation of affection — perhaps a rustication of a few weeks, which 
I thought would rather please me than otherwise, since it would give me on opportunity 
of setting about my unfinished version of Orlando Furioso, a poem which I longed to 
render into English verse. I suffered this belief to get such absolute possession of my 
mind, that I had resumed my blotted papers, and was busy in meditation on the oft- 
recurring rhymes of the Spenserian stanza, when I heard a low and cautious tap at the 
door of my apartment. “ Come in,” 1 said, and Mr. Owen entered. So regular were 
the motions and habits of this worthy man, that in all probability this was the first time 
lie had ever been in the second story of his patron’s house, however conversant with the 
first ; and I am still at a loss to know in what manner lie discovered my apartment. 

“ Mr. Francis,” he said, interrupting my r xpression of surprise and pleasure at seeing 
him, “ I do not know if I am doing well in wh.it I ai i about to say— it is not right to 
speak of what passes in the compting-house out of doors — one should not tell, ns they 
say, to the post in the warehouse, how many lines there are in the ledger. Hut young 
Twineall has been absent from the house for a fortnight and more, until two days since.” 

“ Very well, my dear sir, and how does that concern u« ?” 

“ Stay, Mr. Francis; — your father gave him a private commission ; and I am sure he 
did not go down to Falmouth about the pilchard affair ; and the Exeter business with 
Blackwell and Company has been settled ; and the mining people in Cornwall, Trev anion 
and Treguilliam, have paid all they are likely to pay ; and any other matter of business 
must have been put through my books : — in short, it’s my faithful belief that Twineall 
has been down in the north.” 

Do you really suppose so?” said I, somewhat startled. 

lie lias spoken about nothing, sir, since lie returned, but his new boots, and liis 
Bipon spur«, and a eoek-iiglit at York — it’s as true as the multiplication-table. Do, 
Ileuvcn bless you, my dear child, make up your mind to please your father, and to be a 
man and a merchant at once.” 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination to submit, and to make Owen happy by 
requesting him to tell iny father that 1 resigned myself to liis disposal. But pride — 
pride, the source of so much that is good and so much that is evil in our course of life, 
prevented inc. My acquiescence stuck in my throat ; and while I was coughing to get 
it up, my father’s voice summoned Owen. lie hastily left the room, and the opportunity 
was lost. 

My father was methodical in everything. At the very same time of the day, in the 
same apartment, and with the same tone and manner which he had employed an exact 
month before, he recapitulated the proposal lie had made for taking me into partnership, and 
assigning me a depn tment in the counting-house, and requested to have my final decision. 

I thought at the time then* was something unkind in this ; and I still think that my 
father’s conduct was injudicious. A more conciliatory treatment would, in all probability, 
have gained his purpose. As it was, I stood fast, and, as respectfully os I could, declined 
the proposal he made to me. Perhaps, — for who can judge of their own heart ? — I felt 
it unmanly to yield on the first summons, and expected farther solicitation, aB at least a 
pretext for changing my mind. If so, I was disappointed ; for my father turned coolly 
to Owen, and only said, “ You see it is as I told you. — Well, Frank,” (addressing me), 
“ you are nearly of age, and as well qualified to judge of what will constitute your own 
happiness as you ever are like to be ; therefore, I say no more. But as I am not bound 
to give in to your plans, any more than you are compelled to submit to mine, may 1 ask 
to know if you have formed any which depend on my assistance ?” 

I answered, not a little abashed, “ That being bred to no profession, and having no 
fundB of my own, it was obviously impossible for me to subsist without some allowance 
from my father ; that my wiblies were very moderate ; and that 1 hoped my aversion for 
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the profession to which he had designed me, would not occasion his altogether withdrawing 
his paternal support and protection.” 

“ That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, and yet to walk your own way ? That 
can hardly be, Frank; — however, 1 suppose you mean to obey my directions, so far as 
they do not cross your own humour ? ” 

I was about to speak — “ Silence, if you please,” he continued. “ Supposing this to be 
the case, you will instantly set out for the North of England, to pay your uncle a visit, 
and see the state of his family. I have chosen from among his sons (he has six, I believe) 
one who, 1 understand, is most worthy to fill the place I intended for you in the 
counting-house. But some farther arrangements may be necessary, and for these your 
presence may be requisite. You shall have farther instructions at Osbnldistonc Hall, 
where you will please to remain until you hear from me. Everything will be ready for 
your departure to-morrow morning.” 

"With these words my father left the apartment. 

“ What does all this mean, Mr. Owen?” said 1 to my sympathetic friend, whose 
countenance wore a cast of the deepest dejection. 

“ You have ruined yourself, Mr. Frank, that’s all. "When your father talks in that 
quiet determined manner, there will be no more change in him than in a fitted account.” 

And so it proved ; for the next morning, at live o’clock, I found myself on the road to 
York, mounted on a reasonably good hoise, and with fifty guineas in my pocket; 
tiavelling, as it would seem, for the purpose of assisting in the adoption of a successor 
to myself in my fnthcr’b house aud favour, and, for aught I knew, eventually in liis 
fortune also. 
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HAVE tagged with rlijme and blank verse the subdivisions of this 
] important mrrutixe, in order to seduce your continued attention by 
powers of composition of stronger attraction than my own. The pre- 

, ceding lines refer to on unfortunate navigator, who daringly unloosed 

from its moorings a boat, which he was unable to manage, and thrust it 
e> -4* 0 ff j„to the full tide of a im\ igablo river. No schoolboy, who, betwixt 
frolic and defiance, has executed a similar rash attempt, could feel himself, when adrift 
in a strong current, in a situation more awkward than mine, when I found in) self driving, 
without a compass, on the ocean of human life. There had been such unexpected ease 
in the manner in which my father slip! a knot, u°ually esteemed the strongest which 
binds society together, and suffered me to depart as a sort of outcast from his family, 
that it strangely lessened the confidence in my own personal accomplishments, which 
had hitherto sustained me. Prince Pretty man, now a prince, and now a fisher’s son, 
had not a more awkward sense of his degradation. We are so apt, in our engrossing 
egotism, to consider all those accessories which are draw r n around us by prosperity, as 
pertaining and belonging to our own persons, that the discovery of our unimportance, 
when left to our own proper lesources, becomes inexpressibly mortifying. As the hum 
of London died away on my ear, the distant pcul of her steeples more than once sounded 
to my ears the admonitory “ Turn again,” erst beard by her future Lord Mayor ; and 
when I looked back from Highgate on her dusky magnificence, I felt as if I were leaving 
behind me comfort, opulence, the charms of society, and all the pleasures of cultivated life. 

But the die was cast. It was indeed by no means probable that a late and ungracious 
compliance with my father’s wishes would have reinstated me in the situation which 
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I had lost. On the contrary, firm and strong of purpose as he himself was, he might 
*rather have been disgusted than conciliated by my tardy and compulsory acquiescence in 
this desire that I should engage in commerce. My constitutional obstinacy came also to 
my aid, and pride whispered how poor a figure I should make, when an airing of four 
miles from London had blown away resolutions formed during a month’s serious delibera- 
tion. Hope, too, that never forsakes the young and hardy, lent her lustre to my future 
prospects. My father could not be serious in the sentence of foris-familiation, which ho 
had so unhesitatingly pronounced; — it must be but a trial of my disposition, which, 
endured with patience and steadiness on my part, would raise me in his estimation, and 
lead to an amicable accommodation of the point in dispute between us. 1 even settled 
in my own mind how far I would concede to him, and on what articles of our supposed 
treaty i would make a firm stand ; and the result was, according to my computation, 
that I was to be reinstated in my full rights of filiation, paying the easy penalty of some 
ostensible compliances to atone for my past rebellion. 

Jn the meanwhile, 1 was lord of my person, and experienced that feeling of indepen- 
dence which the youthful bosom receives with a thrilling mixture of pleasure and appre- 
hension. My purse, though by no means amply replenished, was in a situation to supply 
all the wants and wishes of a traveller. 1 had been accustomed, while at Bourdcuux, to 
act as my own valet; my horse wu-> fresh, joung, and active, and the buoyancy of my 
spirits soon surmounted tlie melancholy reflections with which my journey commenced. 

I should have been glad to lui\ c journeyed upon a line of road better calculated to 
afford reasonable objects of curiosity, or a more interesting country, to the traveller. 
.But the north road was then, and perhaps still is, singularly deficient in these respects; 
nor do I believe jou can travel so far through Britain in any other direction without 
meeting more of vvliat is worthy to engage the attention. My mental ruminations, 
notwithstanding my assumed confidence, were not always of an utichcquercd nature. 
The Muse too — the very coquette who had led me into thi^ wilderness — like others of 
her sex, deserted me in my utmost need ; and I should liav e been reduced to rather an 
uucomfortable state of dulness, hail it not 1 m cii for the occasional conversation of strangers 
who chanced to pa-s the same way. But the characters whom I met with weie of 
a uniform and uninteresting description. Country parsons, jogging homewards after 
a visitation; farmers, or graziers, returning from a distant market; clerks of traders, 
travelling to collect vvliat was due to their masters in provincial towns; with now and 
then an officei going down into the country upon the recruiting service, wore, at this 
period, the persons by whom the turnpikes mid tapsters were kept in exercise Our 
speech, therefore, was of tithes and creeds, of beeves and grain, of commodities w et and 
dry, and the solvency of the retail dealers, occasionally voided liy the description of 
a siege, or battle, in Flanders, which, perhaps, the narrator only gave me at second hand. 
Bobbers, a fertile and alarming theme, filled up every vacancy ; and the names of the 
Golden Farmer, the Flying Highwayman, Jack Needham, and other Beggars’ Opera 
heroes, were familiar in our mouths as household words. At such tales, like children 
closing llieir circle round the lire when the ghost story draws to its climax, the riders 
drew neui to each other, looked before and behind them, examined the priming of their 
pi&tols, and v owed to stand by each other in ease of (Linger; an engagement which, like 
other offensive and defensive alliances, sometimes glided out of remembrance when there 
was on appearance of actual peril. 

()1‘ all the icllow'* whom I ever saw haunted by terrors of this nature, one poor 
man, vvithjrhom 1 travelled a day and a half, afforded me most amusement. lie had 
upon his -pillion a very small, but apparently a very weighty portmanteau, about the 
safety ot which lie seemed particularly solicitous ; never trusting it out of his own 
inline (bate care, and uniformly repressing the officious zeal of the waiters and ostlers, who 
offered their services to carry it into the house. With the same precaution he laboured 
to < onceal, not only tin* purpose of his journey, and his ultimate place of destination, but 
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even tlic direction of each day’s route. Nothing embarrassed him more than to bo asked 
by any one, whether ho was travelling upwards or downwards, or at what stage he* 
intended to bait. Ilis place of rest for the night he scrutinized with the most anxious 
care, alike avoiding solitude, and what he considered as bad neighbourhood; and at 
Grantham, I believe, he sate up all night to avoid sleeping in the next room to a thick- 
set squinting fellow, in a black wig, and a tarnished gold-laced waistcoat. With all 
these cares on his mind, my fellow-traveller, to judge by his thewes and sinews, was 
a man who might have set danger at defiance with os much impunity as most men. He 
was strong, and well-built ; and, judging from his gold -laced hat and cockade, seemed to 
have served in the army, or at least to belong to the military profession in one capacity 
or other. Ilis conversation also, though alwa^r sufliciently vulgar, was that of a jnan of 
sense, when the terrible bugbears which haunted liis imagination for a moment ceased to 
occupy his attention. But rvery accidental association recoiled them. An open heath, 
a close plantation, were alike subjects of apprehension ; and the whistle of a shepherd 
lad was instantly converted into the signal of a depredator Even the sight of a gibbet, 
if it assured him that one robber was safely diqHN <1 of b} justice, nevei foiled to remind 
him how many remained htill unhanged. 

I should have wearied of this fellow’s company, had I not been .-nil more tired of my 
own thoughts. Some' <>1 the mm \ellous ftnries, however, which lie related, had in them- 
selves a east of interest, and another whimsical point of Li- peeuliaritn ? afforded me the 
occasional opportunity of amusing myself at hi- cxpcn.se. Among his tales, several of 
the unfortunate travellers who fell among thieves incurred that calamity from associating 
themselves on the road with a well-dressed and entertaining stvanjer, in whose company 
they trusted to find protection as well as amusement; who cheered their journey with 
tale and song, protected them anain-t the evils of overcharges and fnlsc reckonings, until 
at length, under pretext of showing a near path over a desolate common, he seduced his 
unsuspicious victims from the public road into some dismal glen, where, suddenly blowing 
his whistle, he assembled his comrades from their lurking-place, and displayed himself 
in his true colours — the captain, namely, of the band of rubbers to whom his unwary 
fellow-travellers had forfeited tlieir pur-es, and perhaps their lives. Tovvaids the con- 
clusion of such a tale, and when my companion lmd wrought himself into a fever of 
apprehension by the progress of his own narrative, I observed that he usually eyed me 
with a glance of doubt and ‘•u-pioion, us if the possibility occurred to him, that lie might, 
at that very moment, be in compuny with a chnracter as dangerous os that which his tale 
described. And ever and anon, when such suggestions pressed themselves on the mind 
of this ingenious self-tormentor, he drew off from me to the opposite side of the high- 
road, looked before, behind, and around him, examined his arms, and seemed to prepare 
himself for flight or defence, as circumstances might require. 

The suspicion implied on sueli occasions seemed to me only momentary, and too 
ludicrous to be offensive. There was, in fact, no particular reflection on my dress or 
address, although I was thus mistaken for a robber. A man in those days might have 
all the external appearance of a gentleman, and yet turn out to be a highwayman. For 
the division of lubour in every department not having then taken place so fully as since 
that period, the profession of the polite and accomplished adventurer, who nicked you 
out of your money at White’s, or bowled you out of it at Marybonc, was often united with 
that of the professed rullian, who on Bagshot Heath, or Finchley Common, commanded 
his brother beau to stand and deliver. There was also a touch of coarseness and hardness 
about the manners of the times, which has since, in a great degree, been softened and 
shaded away. It seems to me, on recollection, os if desperate men had less reluctance 
then than now, to embrace the most desperate means of retrieving their fortune. The 
times were indeed past, when Anthony-a-Wood mourned over the execution of two men, 
goodly in person, and of undisputed courage and honour, who were hanged without 
mercy at Oxford, merely because their distress hod driven them to raise contributions 
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on the highway. We were still farther removed from the days of “the mad Prince and 
Point.” And yet, from the number of unenclosed and extensive heaths in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, and from the less populous state of remote districts, both were frequented 
by that species of mounted highwaymen, that may possibly become one day unknown, 
who carried on their trade with something like courtesy ; and, like Gibbet in the Beaux 
Stratagem, piqued themselves on being the best behaved men on the road, and on 
conducting themselves with all appropriate civility in the exercise of their vocation. 
A young man, therefore, in my circumstances, was not entitled to be highly indignant at 
the mistake which confounded him with this worshipful class of depredators. 

Neither was I offended. On the contrary, I found amusement in alternately exciting, 
and lulling to sleep, the suspicions of my timorous companion, and in purposely so acting 
as still farther to puzzle a brain which nature and apprehension had combined to render 
none of the clearest. When my free conversation had lulled him into complete security, 
it required only a passing inquiry concerning the direction of his journey, or the nature 
of the business which occasioned it, to put his suspicions once more in arms. For 
example, a conversation on the comparative strength and activity of our horses, took 
such a turn as follows : — 

“ O sir,” said my companion, “ for the gallop I grant you ; but allow me to sny, your 
horse (although he is a very handsome gelding — that must be owned) has too little bone 
to be a good roadster. The trot, sir,” (striking his Bucephalus with his spurs) — “ the 
trot is the true pace for a hackney ; and, were we near a town, I should like to try that 
daisy-cutter of yours upon a piece of level road (bnrring canter) for a quart of claret at 
the next inn.” 

“ Content, sir,” replied I ; “ and here is a stretch of ground very favourable.” 

“ Hem, ahem,” answered my friend w itli hesitation ; “ I make it a rule of travelling 
never to blow my horse between stages; one ne\er knows what occasion he mny have 
to put him to his mettle : and besides, sir, when 1 said I would match you, I meant with 
even weight ; you ride four stone lighter than I.” 

M Very well; but I am content to carry weight. Fray, what may that portmanteau 
of yours weigh ? ” 

“ My p — -]>— portmanteau?” replied he, licsitaling — “O very little' — a feather — just 
a few shirts and stockings.” 

“ T should think it heavier, from its appearance. I’ll hold you the quart of claret it 
makes the odds betwixt our weight.” 

“ You’re mistaken, sir, I assure you — quite mistaken,” replied my friend, edging off 
to the side of the road, as was his wont on these alarming occasion?. 

“ Well, I’m willing to venture the wine; or, 1 will bet you ten pieces to fi\c, that 
I carry your portmanteau on my croupe, and out-trot you into the bargain.” 

This proposal raised my friend’s ularm to the uttermost. His nose changed from the 
natural copper hue which it had acquired from many a comfortable cup of claret or sack, 
into a palish brassy tint, and his teeth chattered with apprehension at the unveiled 
audacity of my proposal, which seemed to place the barefaced' plunderer before him in 
full atrocity. As he faltered for an answer, 1 relieved him in some degree by a question 
concerning a stopple, which now became visible, and an observation that we were now 
so near the village as to run no risk from interruption on the road. At this his counte- 
nance cleaned up : but I easily perceived that it was long ere he forgot a proposal which 
seemed to him, so fraught with suspicion as that which I had now hazarded. I trouble 
you with tlrfS detail of the man’s disposition, and the manat* in which I practised uj»6n 
it, because? however triv ial in themseVyes, these particulars yrere attended by an important 
influence on future incidents winch will occur in this narrative. At the time, this 
pbrsdn’s conduct only inspired me with contempt, and confirmed me in an opinion which 
I already entertertained, that of all the propensities which teach mankind to torment 
themselves, that of causeless fear is the most irritating, busy, painful, and pitiable. 




ei'fn'iu tiu Jhuni'l. 


Ill Siots ait poor cntb surl\ I nj li^li pn«U 
In tin rhnrK* nor by tlnmsilvui duiiul 
Art tbo} not thui in stnitest n ison clt ir 
Who wisely toon to mend then fortunts hire' 

( lit HCHILL 


HERE was, in the days of which I write, an old-fashioned custom on the 
English road, which I suspect is now obsolete, or practised only by the 
\ ulgar. Journeys of length being made on horseback, and, of course, by 
bi id btagt s, it was usual alwavs to make a halt on the Sunday in some 
town where the travellei might attend divine service, and his horse have 
the benefit of the day of rest, the institution of which is as humane to 
our brute labourers as profitable to ourselves. A counterpart to this decent practice, and 
a remnant of old English hospitality, was, that the landlord of a principal inn laid aside 
his character of a publican on the seventli day, and invited the guests who chanced to be 
within his walls to take a part of his family beef and pudding. This invitation was 
usually complied with by all whose distinguished rank did not induce them to think 
compliance a derogation ; and the proposal of a bottle of wine after dinner, to drink the 
landlord’s he*ilth, was the only recompense ever offered or accepted. 

I was born a citi/en of the world, and my inclination led me into all scenes where my 
knowledge of mankind could be enlarged , I had, besides, no pretension* to sequester 
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myself on the score of superior dignity, and therefore seldom failed to accept of the 
Sunday’s hospitality of mine host, whether of the Garter, Lion, or Bear. The honest 
publican, dilated into additional consequence by a sense of his own importance, while 
presiding among the guests on whom it was his ordinary duty to attend, was in himself 
an entertaining spectacle; and around his genial orbit, other planets of inferior con- 
sequence performed their revolutions. The wits and humorists, the distinguished 
worthies of the town or \ illage, the apothecary, the attorney, even the curate himself, 
did not disdain to partake of this hebdomadal festivity. The guests, assembled from 
different quarters, and following different professions, formed, in language, manners, and 
sentiments, a curious contrast to each other, not indifferent to those who desired to 
possess a knowledge of mankind in its varieties. 

It was on such a day, and such an occasion, that my timorous acquaintance and I were 
about to grace the. board of the ruddy-faced host of the Black Bear, in the town of 
Darlington, and bisdioprick of Durham, when our landlord informed us, with a sort of 
apologetic tone, that there was a Scotch gentleman to dine with us. 

4t A gentleman ! — what sort of a gentleman ?” said my companion, somewhat hastily — 
his miml, 1 suppose, running on gentlemen of the ]>ad, as they were then termed. 

“ Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, ns 1 said Indore,” returned mine host ; “ they 
are all gentle, ye mun know, though they ha’ narra shirt to back ; but this is a deccntish 
bullion — a canny North Briton us e’er cross’d Berwick Bridge — 1 trow he’s a dealer 
in cattle.” 

“ Let us have his company, by all means,” answered my companion ; and then, turning 
to me, be gave vent to the tenor of his own reflections. “ I respect the Scotch, sir ; 
I love and honour the nation for their sense of morality. Men talk of their filth and 
their po\erty: but commend me to sterling honesty, though clad in rags, as the poet 
saith. 1 have been credibly assured, sir, by men on whom I can depend, that there 
was never known such a thing in Scotland as a highway robber} 7 .” 

“ That’s because they have nothing to lose,” said mine host, w r ith the chuckle of a self- 
applauding wit. 

“ No, no, landlord,” answered a strong deep yoice behind him, “ it’s e’en because your 
English gaugers and supervisors,* that you hav e sent down benorth the Tweed, have taen 
up the trade of thievery over the heads of the native professors.” 

“ Well said, Mr. Campbell 1 ” answered the landlord ; “ I did not think thoud’st been 
sae near us, moil. But thou kens I’m an outspoken Yorkshire tyke. And bow go 
markets in the south ?” 

“ Even in the ordinar,” replied Mr. Campbell ; “ wise folks buy and sell, and fools are 
bought and sold.” 

* But wise men and fools both cal their dinner,” answered our jolly entertainer ; “and 
here a comes — as prime a buttock of beef as t’er hungry mon stuck fork in.” 

So saying, lie eagerly whetted his knife, assumed his seat of empire at the head of the 
board, and loaded the plates of his .sundry guests with his good cheer. 

This was the first time I had heard the Scottish accent, or, indeed, that I bad familiarly 
met with an individual of the ancient nation by whom it was spoken. Yet, from an 
earl} period, they had occupied and interested my imagination. My father, as is well 
known to you, was of an ancient family in Northumberland, from whose seat I was, while 
eating the aforesuid dinner, not very many miles distant. The quarrel betwixt him and 
liis relatives was such, that lie scarcely over mentioned the race from which he sprung, 
and held as 4tie most contemptible species of vanity, the weakness which is commonly 
termed famfty pride. Ilis ambition w tip only to be distinguished as William Osboldistone, 
the first, at least one of the first, merchants on Change ; and to have proved him the 

* The mf'odiKlion <»f . wipurubors, and tvannners, was out of tin great complaints <JT the Scottish nation, though 

a natural consequence of the l mon 
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linc&l representative of William the Conqueror, would have far less flattered his vanity 
than the hum and bustle which his approach was wont to produce among the bulls, bears, 
and brokers of Stock-alley. Ho wished, no doubt, that I should remain in such ignorance 
of my relatives and descent as might insure a correspondence between my feelings and 
his own on this subject. But his designs, as will happen occasionally to the wisest, 
were, in some degree at least, counteracted by a being whom his pride would never have 
supposed of importance adequate to influence them in any way. Ilis nurse, an old 
Northumbrian woman, attached to him from liis infancy, was the only person connected 
with his native province for whom he retained any regard; and when fortune dawned 
upon him, one of the first uses which he made of her favour*, was to give Mabel Rickets 
a place of residence within his household. After the death of my mother, the eore of 
nursing me during my childish illnesses, and of rendering all those lender attentions 
which infancy exacts from female affection, d* volved on old Mabel. Interdicted by her 
master from speaking to him on the subject ot‘ the heath <>, glades, and dab 1 * of her beloved 
Northumberland, she poured herself forth to my infant car in description* of the scenes 
of her youth, and long narratives of the event* which tradition declared tt have passed 
amongst them. To these I inclined my ear much moie seriously than to graver, but 
less animated instructors. Even yet, methiuks T see old Mabel, h* i head slightly agitated 
by the palsy of age, and shaded by a elo.se cap, ar 1 white as the driven snow, — her face 
wrinkled, but still retaining tlu healthy tinge which it h*ul acquired iu rural labour — 

T think I see her look around on the brick walls and narrow sin et which presented 
themselves before oui windows, ns she concluded with a sigh the favourite old ditty, 
which I then preferred, and — why should I not tell the truth V — -which T still prefer to 
all the opera airs ever minted by the capricious brain of an Italian Mils. D. — 

Oli, thu o.ik, the ash, anil the bonny ny tree. 

1 lie) flourish best at home in the North Count’ v' 

Now, in the legends of Mabel, the Scottish nation was ever freshly remembered, with all 
the embittered declamation of which the narrator was capable. The inhabitants of the 
opposite frontier served in her narratives to fill up the parts which ogres and giants with 
seven-leagued boots occupy in the ordinary nursery talcs. And how could it be other- 
wise? Was it not the Black Douglas who slew with his own hand the heir of the 
Osbal distone family the day after he took possession of his estate, surprising him and his 
vassals while solemnizing a feast suited to the occasion ? Was it not Wat the Devil who 
drove all the year-old hogs off the braes of Lantliom-side, in the very recent days of my 
grandfather’s father ? And had we not many a trophy, but, according to old Mabel’s 
version of history, far more honourably gained, to mark our revenge of these wrongs ? 
Did not Sir Henry Osbaldistone, fifth baron of the name, carry off the fair maid of 
Fairnington, us Achilles did liis Chryseis and Briscis of old, and detain her in his fortress 
against all the power of her friends, supported by the most mighty Scottish chiefs of 
warlike fame? And had not our swords shone foremost at most of those fields in which 
England was victorious over her rival? All uur family renown was acquired— all our 
family misfortunes were occasioned — by the northern wars. 

Warmed by such talcs, I looked upon the Scottish people during my childhood, as 
a race hostile by nature to the more southern inhabitants of this realm ; and this view of 
the matter was not much corrected by the language which my father sometimes held 
with respect to them. He had engaged in some large speculations concerning oak-woods, 
the property of Highland proprietors, and alleged, that he found them much more ready 
to make bargains, and extort earnest of the purchase-money, than punctual in complying 
on their side with the terms of the engagements. The Scotch mercantile men, whom he 
w*s under the necessity of employing as a sort of middle-men on these occasions, were 
also suspected by my father of having secured, by one means or other, more than their 
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own share of the profit which ought to have aocrued. In short, if Mabel complained of 
the Scottish arms in ancient times, Mr. Osbaldistone inveighed no less against the arts of 
these modem Sinons $ and between them, though without any fixed purpose of doing so, 
they impressed my youthful mind with a sincere aversion to the northern inhabitants of 
Britain, os a people bloodthirsty in time of war, treacherous during truce, interested, 
selfish, avaricious, and tricky in the business of peaceful life, and having few good 
qualities, unless there should be accounted such, a ferocity which resembled courage in 
wm r+inl affairs, and a sort of wily craft which supplied the place of wisdom in the ordinary 
commerce of mankind. In justification, or apology, for those who entertained such 
prejudices, I munt remark, that the Scotch of that period were guilty of similar ii\justice 
to the English, whom they branded uuiversally as a race of purse-proud arrogant epicures. 
Such seeds of national dislike remained between the two countries, the natural con- 
sequences of their existence as separate and rival states. We have seen recently the 
breath of a demagogue blow these sparks into a temporary flame, which I sincerely hope 
is now extinguished in its own ashes.* 

It was, then, with an impression of dislike, that I contemplated the first Scotchman 
I chanced to meet in society. There was much about him that coincided with my 
previous conceptions. He had the hard features and athletic form said to be peculiar to 
his country, together with the national intonation and slow pedantic mode of .expression, 
arising from a desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom or dialect. I could also observe the 
caution and shrewdness of his country in many of the observations which he made, and 
the answers which he returned. But I was not prepared for the air of easy self-possession 
and superiority with which he seemed to predominate over the company into which he 
was thrown, as it were by accident. His dress was as coarse as it could be, being still 
decent; and, at a time when great expense was lavished u|xm the wardrobe, even of the 
lowest who pretended to the character of gentleman, this indicated mediocrity of 
circumstances, if not poverty. His conversation intimated that he was engaged in the 
cattle trade, no very dignified professional pursuit. And yet, under these disadvantages, 
he seemed, as a matter of course, to treat the rest* of the company witli the cool and 
condescending politeness which implies a real, or imagined, superiority over those towards 
whom it is used. When he gave his opinion on any point, it was with that easy tone of 
confidence used by those^ superior to their society in rank or information, os if what he 
said could not be doubted, and was not to be questioned. Mine host and his Sunday 
guests, after an effort or two to support their consequence by noise and bold averment, 
sunk gradually under the authority of Mr. Campbell, who thus fairly possessed himself 
of the lead in tli<* conversation. I was tempted, from curiosity, to dispute the giound 
with him myself confiding in my hnowhdgo of the world, extended as it was by iny 
residence abroad, and in the stores with which a tolerable education had possessed my 
mind. In the latter respect he ofli red no competition, and it wa* easy to sec tliat his 
natural powers had never been cultivated by education. But I found him much better 
acquainted than 1 was myself with the present state of France, the character of the Duke 
of Orleans, who had just succeeded to the regency of that kingdom, and that of tho 
statesmen by whom he was surrounded; and Ids shrewd, caustic, and somewhat satirical 
remarks, were those of a man who had been a close observer of the affairs of that 
country. 

On the subject of politics, Campbell observed a silence and moderation which might 
arise from caution. The divisions of Whig and Tory then shook England to her very 
centre, and ✓powerful party, engaged in the Jacobite interest, menaced the dynasty of 
Ilanovci, which had been just established on the throne. Every alehouse resounded 
with the brawls of contending politicians, and as mine host's politics were of that liberal 


* I hu stems to have tmva written about Hit time ot Wilkot. and Lihoity 
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description which quarrelled with no good customer, his hebdomadal visitants were often 
divided in their opinion as irreconcilably as if he had feasted the Common Council. The 
curate and the apothecary, with a little man, who made no boast of his vocation, but 
who, from the flourish and snap of his fingers, I believe to have been the barber, strongly 
espoused the cause of high church and the Stuart line. The exciseman, as in duty 
bound, and the attorney, who looked to some petty office under the Crown, together 
with my fellow-traveller, who seemed to enter keenly into the contest, staunchly supported 
the cause of King George and the Protestant succession. Dire was the screaming— 
deep the oaths ! Each party appealed to Mr Campbell, anxious, it seemed, to elicit his 
approbation. 

“ You are a Scotchman, sir ; a gentleman of your country must stand up for hereditary 
right,” cried one party. 

“ You are a Presbyterian,” assumed the other class of disputants; “ >ou cannot be 
a friend to arbitrary power.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said our Scotch oracle, after having trained, with some difficulty, 
a moment’s pause, “I havena much dubitation that King George wed deserves the 
predilection of his friends ; and if he can baud the grip he ha*> gotten, why, doubtless, 
he may make the gauger, here, a commissioner of the revenue, ami confer on our friend, 
Mr. Quitam, the preferment of solicitor -general j and he may also grunt some good deed 
or reward to this honest gentleman who is bitting upon his j>ortmanteau which he prefers 
to a choir: And, questionless, King James is also a grateful person, and when he gets 
his hand in play, he may, if he be bo minded, make this rev* rend gentleman archprelate 
of Canterbury, and Dr. Mixit, chief physician to his household, and commit his royal 
beard to the care of my friend Latherum. But as I doubt miqjde whether any of the 
competing sovereigns would give Rob Campbell a tass of aquavitaa, if lie lacked it, I give 
my vote and interest to Jonathan Brown, our landlord, to be the King and Prince of 
Skinkers, conditionally that lie filches us another bottle as good as the last.” 

This sally was received with general applause, in which the landlord cordially joined ; 
and when he had given orders for* fulfilling the condition on which his preferment 
was to depend, he failed not to acquaint them, “ that, for as peaceable a gentleman as 
Mr. Campbell was, he was, moreover, as bold as a lion — seven highwaymen had he 
defeated with his single arm, that beset him as he came from Whitson-Tryste.” 

“ Thou art deceived, friend Jonathan,” said Campbell, interrupting him; “they were 
but barely two, and two cowardly loons as man could wish to meet withal.” 

“ And did you, sir, really,” said my fellow-traveller, edging his chair (I should have 
said hib portmanteau) nearer to Mr. Campbell, “ really and actually beat two highwaymen 
y ourself alone ? ” 

“ In troth did I, sir,” replied Campbell ; “ and I think it nae great thing to moke 
a sang about.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” replied my acquaintance, “1 nhould be happy to have the 
pleasure of your company on my journey — I go northward, sir.” 

This pieoe of gratuitoub information concerning the route he proposed to himself, the 
first I had heard my companion bestow upon any one, failed to excite the corresponding 
confidence of the Scotchman. 

“ Wo can scarce travel together,” he replied, dryly. “ Yon, sir, doubtless, are well 
mounted, ami I, for the present, travel on foot, or on a Highland shelty, that does not 
help me much faster forward.” 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for the wine, and throwing down the price of the 
additional bottle which lie liad himself introduced, rose as if to take leave of us. My 
companion ma le up to him, and taking him by the button, drew him aside into one of 
the windows. I could not help o\crlicaring him pressing something — I supposed his 
company upon the journey, which Mr Campbell seemed to decline. 
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“ I will pay your charges, sir,” said the traveller, in a tone, as if he thought the 
argument should bear down all opposition. 

“ It is quite impossible,” said Campbell, somewhat contemptuously ; “ I have business 
at Rothbury.” 

“ But I am in no great hurry ; I can ride out of the way, and never miss a day or so 
for good company.” 

“ Upon my faith, sir,” said Campbell, “ I cannot render you the service you seem to 
desiderate. I am,” he added, drawing himself up haughtily, “travelling on my own 
private affairs, and if ye will act by my advisement, sir, ye will neither unite yourself 
with an absolute stranger on the road, nor communicate your line of journey to those 
who are asking ye no questions about it.” lie then extricated his button, not very 
ceremoniously, from the hold wliicli detained him, and coming up to me as the company 
were dispersing, observed, “ Your friend, sir, is too communicative, considering the 
nature of bis trust.” 

“ That gentleman,” I replied, looking towards the traveller, “ is no friend of mine, 
but an acquaintance whom I picked up on the road. 1 know neither his name nor 
business, and you seem to be deeper in his confidence than I am.” 

“ I only meant,” lie replied hastily, “ that he scorns a thought rash in conferring the 
honour of his company on those who desire it not.” 

“ The gentleman,” replied I, “ knows his own affairs best, and I should l>e sorry to 
constitute myself a judge of them in any respect.” 

Mr. Campbell made no farther observation, but merely wished me a good journey, and 
the party dispersed for the evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid companion, as I left the great northern 
road to turn more westerly iu tlio direction of Oslmldi stone Manor, my uncle’s seat. 
I cannot tell whether he felt relieved or embarrassed by my departure, considering the 
dubious light in which he seemed to regard mo. For my own part, his tremors ceased 
to amuse me, and, to say tiie truth, I was heartily glad to get rid of him. 




{Ui'irpin tlx dirtfii). 


How melts mj beating heart a& t behold 
lnh lo\«.lj nymph our islands hou<t and pndc 
Push on the generous steed that sweeps along 
0«r rough otr smenth nor heeds the sleepy hill 
Nor falters in fho extended 1 lie below' 

I irx ( h esr 

APPROACHED my natn c north, for such I esteemed it, with that 
enthusiasm which romantic and wild scenery inspires in the lovers of 
nature. No longer interrupted by the babble of my companion, I could 
now remark the difference which the country exhibited from that through 
which I had hitherto travelled. The streams now more properly deserved 
the name, for, instead of slumbeiing stagnant among reeds and willows, 
they brawled along beneath the shade of natural copsewood ; a ere now hurried down 
Vol III f 
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declivities, and now purled more leisurely, but still in active motion, through little lonely 
valleys, which, opening on the rood from time to time, seemed to invite the traveller to 
explore their recesses. The Cheviots rose before me in frowning majesty ; not, indeed, 
with the sublime variety of rock and cliff which characterises mountains of the primary 
class, but huge, round-headed, and clothed with a dark robe of russet, gaining, by their 
extent and desolate appearance, on influence upon the imagination, as a desert district 
possessing a character of its own. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was now approaching, was situated in a glen, or 
narrow valley, which ran up among those hills. Extensive estates, which once belonged 
to the family of Osbaldistonc, had been long dissipated by the misfortunes or misconduct 
of my uncestors ; but enough was still attached to the old mansion, to give my uncle the 
title of a man of largo property. This he employed (as I was given to understand by 
some inquiries which I made on the rood) in maintaining the prodigal hospitality of a 
northern squire of the period, which he deemed essential to his family dignity. 

From the summit of an eminence, I had already had a distant view of Osbaldistone- 
Hall, a large and antiquated edifice, peeping out from a Druidical grove of huge oaks ; 
and I was directing my course towards it, as straightly and os speedily as tho windings 
of a very indifferent road would permit, when my horse, tired as he was, pricked up his 
eyes at the enlivening notes of a pack of hounds in full cry, cheered by the occasional 
bursts of a French horn, which in those days was a constant accompaniment to the 
chase. I made no doubt that tho pack was my uncle’s, and drew up my horse with the 
imrpose of suffering the hunters to pass without notice, aware that a hunting-field was 
not the proper scene to introduce myself to a keen sportsman, and determined, when 
they had passed on, to proceed to the mansion-house at my own pace, and there to await 
tho return of the proprietor from his sport. I paused, therefore, on a rising ground, 
and, not unmoved by the sense of interest which that species of silvan sport is so much 
calculated to inspire (although my mind was not at tho moment very accessible to 
impressions of this nature), I expected with some eagerness the appearance of the 
huntsmen. 

The fox, hard run, and nearly spent, first made his appearance from the copse which 
clothed the right-hand side of the valley. His drooping brush, his* soiled appearance, 
and jaded trot, proclaimed liis fate impending ; aud the carrion crow, which hovered 
over him, already considered poor lteynard as soon to be liis prey.- He crossed the 
stream which divides tho little valley, and was dragging himself up a ravine on the other 
side of its wild banks, when the headmost hounds, followed by the rest of tho pack in 
full cry, burst from the coppice, followed by the huntsman, and three or four riders. 
The dogs pursued the trace of Reynard with unerring instinct ; and the hunters followed 
with reckless haste, regardless of the broken and difficult nature of the ground. They 
were tall, stout young men, well -mounted, and dressed in green and red, the uniform of 
a sporting association, formed under the auspices of old Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone. — 
“ My cousins !” thought I, as they swept past me. The next reflection was, what is my 
reception likely to be among these worthy successors of Nimrod ? and how improbable 
is it that I, knowing little or nothing of rural sports, shall find myself at ease, or happy, 
in my uncle’s family. A vision that passed me interrupted these reflections. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking features was enhanced by 
the animation of the chase and the glow of the exercise, mounted on a beautiful horse, 
jet black, unless where lie was flecked by spots of the snow-wliite foam which embossed 
bis bridle. wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, resembling 
those of a man, which fashion lias since called a riding-habit. The mode had been 
introduced while I was in France, 'ishid was perfectly new to me. Her long black hair 
streamed on the breeze, having in the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
which bound it. Some very broken ground, through which she guided her horse 



with the most admirable address and presence of mind, retarded her course, and 
brought her closer to me than any of the other riders had passed. I had, therefore, a 
full view of her uncommonly fine face and person, to which an inexpressible charm was 
added by the wild gaiety of the scene, and the romance of her singular dress and 
unexpected appearance. As she passed me, her horse made, in his impetuosity, on 
irregular movement, just while, coming once more upon open ground, she was again 
putting him to his speed. It served as an apology for me to ride dose up to her, as if to 
her assistance. There was, however, no cause for alarm ; it was not a stumble, nor a 
false step ; and, if it had, the fair Amazon had too much self-possession to have been 
deranged by it. She thanked my good intentions, however, by a smile, and I felt 
encouraged to put my horse to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate neighbour- 
hood. The clamour of “ Whoop ! dead ! dead I ” — and the corresponding flourish of the 
Fronch horn, soon announced to us that there was no more occasion for haste, since the 
chase was at a close. One of the young men whom we had seen approached us, waving 
the brush of the fox in triumph, as if to upbraid my fair companion. 

“ I see,” she replied , — “ I see ; but make no noise al>out it : if PLicbe,” she said, 
patting the neck of the beautiful animal on which she rode, “ had not got among the 
cliffs, you would lmvo had little cause for boasting.” 

They met as she spoke, and I observed them both look at me and converse a moment 
in an under tone, the young lady apparently pressing tho sportsman to do something 
which ho declined shyly, and with n sort, of sheepish sullcnness. She instantly turned 
her horse’s head towards me, saying, — “ Well, well, Thornie, if you won’t, I must, that’s 
all. — Sir,” she continued, addressing me, “ I have been endeavouring to persuade this 
cultivated young gentleman to make inquiry of you, whether, in the course of your 
travels in those parts, "you have heard anything of a friend of ours, one Mr. Francis 
Osb&ldistonc, who lias been for some days expected at Osbaldistonc Hull?” 

1 was too happy to acknowledge' myself to be the party inquired after, and to express 
iny thanks for the obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

“ In that cast*, sir,” she rejoined* “ as my kinsman’s politeness seems to be still slum- 
bering, you will permit me (though I suppose it is highly improper) to stand mistress of 
ceremonies, and to prescnt«to you young Squire Thomcliff Osbuldistone, your cousin, and 
Die Vernon, who lias ulso the honour to be your accomplished cousin’s poor kinswoman.” 

There was a mixture- of boldness, satire, and simplicity in the manner in which Miss 
Vernon pronounced these words. My knowledge of life was sufficient to enable me to 
take up a corresponding tone as I expressed my gratitude to her for her condescension, 
and my extreme pleasure at having met with them. To say the truth, the compliment 
was so expressed, that the lady might easily appropriate the greater share of it, for 
Thorucliff seemed an arrant country bumpkin, awkward, shy, and somewhat sulky 
withal. He shook hands with me, however, and then intimated his intention of leaving 
me that he might help the huntsman and his brothers to couple up the hounds, — a purpose 
which he rather communicated l>y way of information to Miss Vernon than as apology 
to me. 

“ There lie goes,” said the young lady, following him with eyes in which disdain was 
admirably painted — “the prince of grooms and cock-fightcrs, and blackguard horse- 
coursers. But there is not one of them to mend another. — Have you read Markham ¥’ 
said Miss Vernon. 

" Read whom, ma’am ? — I do not oven remember the author’s name.” 

" O lud ! on what a strand are you wrecked ! ” replied the young lady. u A poor 
forlorn and ignorant stranger, unacquainted with the very Alcoran of the savage tribe 
whom you are come to reside among — Never to have heard of Markham, the most 
celebrated author on farriery ! then I fear you ore equally a stranger to the more modern 
names of Gibson and Bartlett ?” 
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**I aril, indeed, Miss Vernon.” 

“And do you not blush to own it?” said Miss Vernon. “ Why, we must forswear 
your alliance. Then, I suppose, you can neither give a ball, nor a mash, nor a horn 1” 

“ I confess I trust all these matters to an ostler, or to my groom.” 

“ Incredible carelessness !— And you cannot shoe a horse, or cut his mane and tail ; or 
worm a dog, or crop his ears, or cut his dew-claws ; or reclaim a hawk, or give him hiB 
casting-stones, or direct his diet when he is sealed ; or” 

“ To sum up my insignificance in one word,” replied I, “I am profoundly ignorant 
in all these rural accomplishments.” 

“ Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, what can you do ?” 

“Very little to the purpose, Miss Vernon ; something, however, I con pretend to— 
When my groom has dressed my horse, I can ride him, and when my hawk is in the 
field, I can fiy him.” 

“ Can you do this ?” said the young lady, putting her horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed the path before us, with a gate, 
composed of pieces of wood rough from the forest ; I was at>out to move forward to 
open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the obstruction at a flying leap. I was bound, in 
point of honour, to follow, and was in a moment again at her side. “ There are hopes 
of you yet,” she said. “ I was afraid you had been a very degenerate Osbaldistone. 
But what on earth brings you to Cub-Castle ? — for so the neighbours have christened 
this hunting-hall of ours. You might have staid away, I suppose, if you .would?” 

1 felt I was by this time on a very intimate footing with my beautiful apparition, and 
therefore replied, in a confidential under-tone — “ Indeed, my dear Miss Vernon, I might 
have considered it as a sacrifice to be a temporary resident in Osbaldistone Hall, the 
inmates being such as you describe them ; but I am convinced there is one exception 
that will make amends for all deficiencies.” 

“ O, you mean Raslileigh?” said Miss Vernon. 

“ Indeed I do not ; I was thinking — forgiv e me — of some person much nearer me.” 

“ I suppose it would be proper not to understand your civility ? — But that is not my 
way — I don’t make a curtsey for it, because I am sitting on horseback. But, seriously, 
I deserve your exception, for T am the only convertible being about the Hall, except the 
old priest and Raslileigh.” 

“ And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven’s sake ?” 

“ Rashleigh is one who would fain have every one like him for^lis own sake. He is 
Sir Hildebrand’s youngest son — about your own age, but not aon-not well looking, in 
short. But nature has gi^en him a mouthful of common sense, apl the priest has added 
a bushelful of learning; he iv what we call a very clever man i^this country, where 
clever men are scar<*e. Bred to the church, but in no hurry to take orders.” 

“ To the Catholic Church 

“ The Catholic Church ! what Church else i ” said the young lady. ** But I forgot — 
they told me you are a here tic. Is that true, Mr. Osbaldistone ?” 

“ T must not deny the charge.” 

“And yet you have been abroad, and in Catholic countries?” 

“ For nearly four years.” 

“ You have seen convents ?” 

“ Often ; but I have not seen much in them which recommended the Catholic religion.” 

“ Aie not the inhabitants happy ?” 

“ Some are unquestionably so, whom either a profound sense of devotion, or an expe- 
rience outlie peisecutions and misfortunes of the world* or a natural apathy of temper, 
has 1<*$ into retirement. Those who hav e adopted % life of seclusion from sudden and 
overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty resentment of #Otye disappointment or mortification, 
are v ery miserable. The quicknc s of sensation soon Returns, and like the wilder animals 
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in a menagerie, they are restless under confinement, while others muse or fatten in ce ll s 
of. no larger dimensions than theirs.” 

“ And what,” continued Miss Vernon, “ becomes of those victims who are condemned 
to a convent by the will of others ? what do they resemble ? especially, what do they 
resemble, if they are bom to enjoy life, and feel its blessings ?” 

“ They are like imprisoned singing-birds,” replied I, “ condemned to wear out their 
lives in confinement, which they try to beguile by the exercise of accomplishments, which 
would have adorned society had they been left at large.” 

“ I shall be,” returned Miss Vernon— “ that is,” said she, correcting herself—" I should 
be rather like the wild hawk, who, barred the free exercise of his soar through heaven, 
will dash himself to pieces against the bars of his cage. But to return to Rashleigh,” 
said she, in a more lively tone, " you will think him the pleasantest man you ever saw in 
your life, Mr. Osbdldistone,— that is, for a week at least. If he could find out a blind 
mistress, never man would be so secure of conquest ; but the eye breaks the spell that 
enchants the ear. — But here we are in the court of the aid hall, which looks as wild and 
old-fashioned os any of its inmates. There is no great toilette kept at Osbaldistone- 
Ilall, you must know ; but I must take off these things, they are su unpleasantly warm, 
— and the hat hurts my forehead, too,” continued the lively girl, taking it off, and shaking 
down a profusion of sable ringlets, which, half laughing, half blushing, she separated 
with her white slender fingers, in order to clear them away from her beautiful face and 
piercing hazel ejfes. If there was any coquetry in the action, it was well disguised by 
the careless indifference of her manner. 1 could not help saying, “ that, judging of the 
family from what I saw, I should suppose the toilette a very unnecessary care.” 

“ That's very politely said — though, perhaps, I ought not to understand in what sense 
it was meant,”, replied Miss Vernon ; “ but you will sec a better apology for a little 
negligence, when you meet the Orsons you are to live amongst, whose forms no toilette 
could improve. But, as I said before, the old dinner-bell will clang, or rather clank, in 
a few minutes — it cracked of its own accord on the day of the landing of King Willie, 
and my uncle, respecting its prophetic talent, would never permit it to be mended. So 
do you hold my palfrey, like a duteous knight, until I send some more humble squire 
to relieve you of the charge.” 

She threw me the rein as if we had been acquainted from our childhood, jumped from 
her saddle, tripped across the court-yard, and entered at a side-door, leaving me in 
admiration of her beauty, and astonished with the overfrankness of her manners, which 
seemed the more extraordinary at a time when the dictates of politeness, flowing from 
the court of the Grand Monarque Louis XIV., prescribed to the fair sex an unusual 
severity of decorum. I was left awkwardly enough stationed in the centre of the court 
of the old hall, mounted on one horse, and holding another in my hand. 

The building afforded little to interest a stranger, had 1 been disposed to consider it 
attentively ; the sides of the quadrangle were of various architecture, and with their 
stone-shafted latticed windows, projecting turrets, and massive architraves, resembled 
the inside of a convent, or of one of the older and less splendid colleges of Oxford. I 
called for a domestic, but was for some time totally unattended to ; which was the more 
provoking, as I could perceive I was the object of curiosity to several servants, both 
male and female, from different parts of the building, who popped out their heads and 
withdrew them, like rabbits in a warren, before 1 could moke a direct appeal to the 
attention of any individual. The return of the huntsmen and hounds relieved me 
from my embarrassment, and with some difficulty I got .one clown to relieve me of the 
charge of the horses, and another stupid boor to guide me to the presence of Sir 
Hildebrand. This service he performed with mucli such grace and good-will, as a 
peasant who is compelled to act as guide to a hostile patrol ; and in the same manner 
I was obliged to guard against his deserting me in the labyrinth of low vaulted passages 
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which conducted to “ Stun Ilall,” as he called it, where I was to bo introduced to the 
gracious presence of my uncle. 

We did, however, at length reach a long vaulted room, floored with stone, where a 
range of oaken tables, of a weight and size too massive ever to be moved aside, were 
already covered for dinner. This venerable apartment, which had witnessed the feasts 
of several generations of the Osbahlistone family, bore also evidence of their success in 
field-sports. Huge antlers St doer, winch might have been trophies of the hunting of 
Chevy Chace, were ranged around the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skins of 
badgers, otters, martins, and other animals of the chose. Amidst some remnants of old 
armour, which had, perhaps, served against the Scotch, hung the more valued weapons 
of silvan war, cross-bows, guns of various* device and construction, nets, fishing-rods, 
otter-spears, hunting-poles, with many other singular devices and engines for taking or 
killing game. A few old pictures, dimmed with smoke, and stained with March beer, 
hung on the walls, representing knights and ladies, honoured, doubtless, and renowndo 
in their day ; those frowning fearfully from huge bushes of wig and of beard ; and these 
looking delightfully with all their might at the roses which they brandished in their 
hands. » 

I had just time to give a glance at these matters, when about twelve blue-coated 
servants burst into the hall with much tumult and talk, each rather employed in directing 
his comrades than in discharging his own duty. Some brought blocks and billets to the 
fire, which roured, blazed, and ascended, half in smoke, half in flame, up a huge tupnel, 
with an opening wide enough to accommodate a stone seat within its ample vault, and 
which was fronted, by way of cliimney-piecc, with a huge piece of heavy architecture, 
where the monsters of heraldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian chisel, 
grinned and ramped in red free-stone, now japanned by the smoke of centuries. Others 
of these old-fasliioned serving-men bore huge smoking dishes, loaded with substantial 
fare ; others brought in cups, flagons, bottles, yen barrels of liquor. All tramped, kicked, 
plunged, shouldered and jostled, doing os little service with as much tumult os could 
well be imagined. At length, while the dinner was, after various efforts, in the act of 
being arranged upon the board, “ the clamour much of men and dogs,” the cracking of 
whips, calculated for the intimidation of the latter, voices loud and high, steps which, 
impressed by the heavy-heeled boots of the period, clattered like those in the statue of 
the Festin de Pierre ,* announced the arrival of those for whose benefit the preparations 
were mode. The hubbub among the servants rather increased than diminished as this 
crisis approached. Some called to make haste,— others to take time,— 4ome exhorted to 
stand out of the way* and make room for Sir Hildebrand and the young squires, — some 
to close round the table, and be in the way, — some bawled to open, some to shut, a pair 
of folding-doors which divided the hall from a sort of gallery, os 1 afterwards learned, 
or withdraw ing-room, fitted up with black wainscot. Opened the doors were at length, 
and in rushed curs and men, — eight dogs, the domestic chaplain, the village doctor, my 
six cousins, and iny uncle. 


* Now called Don Juan. 
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The* rudt hill rocks— tiny come, they comr — 

Iht «lin of von i r shake r the dome — 

In stalk the i irinuB form*, and drut 
In varying m inon varying vest 

All march with haugl ty step- all proudly shake the mat 

PLMinsr 



F Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was in no hurry to greet his nephew, of 
J5jwh°sp arrival he must have been informed for some time, he had import- 
ijflfont avocations to allege in excuse. “Had seen tliec sooner, lad,” he 
exclaimed, alltr a rough .shake of the hand, and a hearty welcome to 
| Osbaldistone Ilall, “ but had to see the hounds kennelled first. Ihou art 
►welcome to the Hall, lad — lit re is thy cousin Pereie, tliy cousin Thornic, 
and thy cousin John — your cousin Dick, your cousin Wilfred, .uid — slay, where \ 
Kashlcigh— ay, litre’s Uushlcigh — fake thy long body aside, Thornic, and let’s sec thy 
brother a bit — your cousin Rostilcigh. So, thy father has thought on the old Hall, and 
old Sir Hildebrand at last — better late than never — Thou art welcome, lad, and there ’s 
enough. Where \ my little Die ? — ay, here she comes — this is my niece Die, my wife’s 
brothers daughter — the prettiest gnl in our dales, be the other who she may — and so 
now let’s to the sirloin.” — 


To gain some idea of the person who luld tins language, you must suppose, my deaf 
Tresliam, a man aged about sixty, in a hunting suit width had once been richly laced, 
but whose splendour had but n tarnished by many a November and December storm. 
Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the abruptness of liis present manner, had, at one period 
of his life, known coui ts and camps ; had held a commission in the army which encamped 
on Hounslow Ileath previous to the Revolution — and, recommended perhaps by his 
religion, had been knighted about the 6amc period by the unfoitunate and ill-advised 
James II. But the Knight’-, dreams of further preferment, if lie ever entertained any, 
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had died away at the crisis which drove his patron from the throne, and since that period 
ho had spent a sequestered life upon his native domains. Notwithstanding his rusticity, 
however. Sir Hildebrand retained much of the exterior of a gentleman, and appeared 
among his sons as the remains of a Corinthian pillar, defaced and overgrown with moss 
and lichen, might have looked, if contrasted with the rough unhewn masses of upright 
stones in Stonhenge, or any other druidical temple. The sons were, indeed, heavy 
unadorned blocks as the eye would desire to look upon. Tall, Btout, and comely, all and 
each of the live eldest seemed to want alike the Promethean fire of intellect, and 
the exterior grace and manner, which, in the polished world, sometimes supply mental 
deficiency. Their most valuable moral quality seemed to be tho good-humour and con- 
tent which was expressed in their heavy features, and their only pretence to accomplish- 
ment was their dexterity in field sports, for which alone they lived. The strong Gyas, 
and the strong Cloanthus, are not less distinguished by the poet, than the strong 
Percival, the strong Thorncliff, the strong John, Itiehard, and Wilfred Osbaldistones, 
were by outward appearance. 

But, os if to indemnify herself for a uniformity so uncommon in her productions, 
Dome Nature had rendered Rushleigh Osbaldistone a striking contrast in person and 
manner, and, aB I afterwards learned, in temper and talents, not only to his brothers, but 
to most men whom I had hitherto met with. When Percie, Thornie, and Co. had 
respectively nodded, grinned, and presented their shoulder, rather than their hand, as 
their father named them to their new kinsman, Rdshleigh stepped forward, and welcomed 
me to Osbaldistone Hall, with the air and manner of a man of the world. His appear- 
ance was not in itself prepossessing. He was of low stature, whereas all his brethren 
seemed to be descendants of Anak ; and, while they were handsomely formed, Rashleigh, 
though strong in person, was bull-necked and cross-made, and from some early injury in 
his youth, had an imperfection in his gait, so much resembling an absolute halt, that 
many alleged that it formed the obstacle to his taking orders ; the church of Rome, as is 
well known, admitting none to the clerical profession who labours under any personal 
deformity. Others, however, ascribed this unsightly defect to a menfawkward habit, and 
contended that it did not amount to a personal disqualification from holy orders. 

The features of Rashleigh were such, Oh, having looked upon, we in vain wish to 
banish from our memory, to which they recur as objects of painful curiosity, although we 
dwell upon them with a feeling of dislike, and even of disgust. It was not the actual 
plainness of his face, taken separately from the moaning, which mode tills strong impres- 
sion. His features were, indeed, irregular, but they were by no means vulgar ; and his 
keen dark eyes, and shaggy eyebrows, redeemed his face from the charge of common- 
place ugliness. But there was in these eyes an expression of art and design, und, on 
provocation, a ferocity tempered l>y caution, which nature had made obvious to the' most 
ordinary physiognomist, perhaps w itli the same intention that she has given the rattle to 
the poisonous snake. As if to compensate him for these disadvantages of exterior, Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone was possessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones 
that I ever heard, and was at no loss for language of every sort suited to so fine an 
organ. His first sentence of welcome was hardly ended, ere I internally agreed with 
Miss Veruon, that my new kinsman would make an instant conquest of a mistress whoso 
ears alone were to judge his cause. He was about to place himself beside me at dinner, 
but Miss Vernon, who, as the only female in the family, arranged all such matters 
according to her own pleasure, contrived that I should sit betwixt Thorncliff and herself ; 
and it eon scarce l>e doubted that I favoured this more advantageous arrangement. 

“ I wautfto speak with you,” she said, “ and I have placed honest Thornie betwixt 
Roshleiglf and you on purpose. He will be like — 

Feather-bed 'twixt castle wall 

And heavy brunt of cannon ball , 
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while I, your earliest acquaintance in this intellectual family, ask of you how you 
like us all?” 

“A very comprehensive question, Miss Vernon, considering how short while I have 
been at Osbaldistone-IIall.” 

“ O, the philosophy of our family lies on the surface — there are minute shades distin- 
guishing the individuals, which require tlie eye of an intelligent observer ; but the 
species, as naturalists 1 believe call it, may be distinguished and characterised at once.” 

“ My five elder cousins, then, arc, I presume, of pretty nearly the same character.” 

“ Tes, they form a happy compound of sot, gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, and fool ; 
but as they say there cannot be found two leaves on the same tree exactly alike, so these 
happy ingredients, being mingled in somewhat various proportions in each individual, 
make an agreeable variety for those who like to study character.” 

“ Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon.” 

“ You shall have them all in a family -piece, at full length — the favour is too easily 
granted to be refused. Percie, the son and heir, ha* more of the sot than of the game- 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool— My precious Thumb* is more of the bully than the 
sot, gamekeeper, jockey, or fool-p-John, who sleeps whole weeks amongst the hills, has 
most of the gamekeeper — The jockey is pow erful with Dickon, who rides tw o hundred 
miles by day and night to be bought and sold at a hor^o race — And the fool predominates 
so much over Wilfred's other qualities, that he may be termed a fool positive.” 

“ A goodly collection, Miss Vcruon, and the individual varieties belong to a most 
interesting species. But is there no room on the canvass for Sir Hildebrand.” 

“ X love my uncle,” was her reply : “ I owe him some kindness (such it was meant for 
at least), and I will leave you to draw liis picture yourself, when you know him better.” 

“ Come,” thought 1 to myself, “ I am glad there is some forbearance. After all, who 
would have looked for such bitter satire from a creature so young, and so exquisitely 
beautiful ?” 

“ You are thinking of me,” she said, bending her dark eyes on me, as if she meant 
to pierce through my very soul. 

<« I certainly was,” I replied, with some embarrassment at tlie determined suddenness 
of the question, and then, .endeavouring to give a complimentary turn to my frank 

avowal <** How is it possjlle I should think of anything else, seated os I have the 

happiness to be?” 

She smiled with such an expression of concentrated haughtiness os she alone could 
have thrown into her countenance “ I must inform you at once, Mr. Osbaldistone, that 
compliments are entirely lost upon me ; do not, therefore, throw away your pretty 

sayings they serve fine gentlemen who travel in the country, instead of the toys, beads, 

and bracelets which navigators carry to propitiate the savage inhabitants of newly dis- 
covered lands. l)o not exhaust your stock in trade; — you will find natives in Northum- 
berland to whom your fine things will recommend you— on me they would be utterly 
thrown away, for 1 happen to know their real value.” 

I was silenced and confounded. 

“ You remind me at this moment,” said the young lady, resuming her lively and indif- 
ferent manner, “ of the fuiry tale, where tlie man finds all the money which he had 
carried to market suddenly chunged into pieces of slate. I have cried down and ruined 
your whole stock of complimentary discourse by one unlucky observation. But come, 
never mind it— You are belied, Mr. Osbaldistone, unless you have much better conversa- 
tion than these fadcurs, which every gentleman with a toupet thinks hinwelf obliged to 
recite to an unfortunate girl, merely because she is dressed in silk and gauze, while he 
wears superfine doth with embroidery. Your natural paces, as any of my five cousins 
might say, ure far preferable to your complimentary amble. Endeavour to forget my 
unlucky sex ; call me Tom Yemon, if you have a mind, but speak to me as you would 
to a friend and companion ; you have no idea how much I shall like you.” 
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“ That would be a bribe indeed,” returned I. 

“ Again !” replied Miss Vernon, holding up her finger ; u I told you I would not bear 
the shadow of a compliment. And now, when you have pledged my uncle, who threatens 
you with what he calls a brimmer, 1 will tell you what you think of me.” 

The bumper being pledged by me, os a dutiful nephew, and some other general inter- 
course of the table having taken place, the continued and buj^ess-like clang of knives 
and forks, and the devotion of cousin Thorncliff on my right hand, and cousin Dickon, 
who sate on Miss Vernon’s left, to the huge quantities of meat with which they heaped 
their plates, made them serve os two occasional partitions, separating us from the rest of 
the company, and leaving us to our t6te-&-t6te. “ And now,” said I, “ give me leave to 
ask you frankly, Miss Vernon, what you suppose I am thinking of you ! — I could tell you 
what I really do think, but you have interdicted praise.” 

“ I do not want your assistance. I am conjurer enough to tell your thoughts without 
it. You need not open the casement of your bosom ; I see through it. You think me a 
strange bold girl, half coquette, half romp ; desirous of attracting attention by the free- 
dom of her manners and loudness of her conversation, because she is ignorant of wliat the 
Spectator calls the softer graces of the sex ; and perhaps you think I have some parti- 
cular plan of storming you into admiration. I should be sorry to shock your self- 
opinion, but you were never more mistaken. All the confidence I have reposed in you, 
I would have given as readily to your father, if I thought he could have understood me. 
I am in this happy family os mucli secluded from intelligent listeners as Sancho in the 
Sierra Moreno, and when opportunity oilers, 1 must speak or die. I assure you I would 
not have told you a word of all this curious intelligence, had I cared a pin who knew it 
or knew it not.” 

“ It is very cruel in you, Miss Vernon, to take away all particular marks of favour 
from your communications, but I must receive them on your own ter ms . — You have not 
included Mr. Rashlcigh Osbaldistone in your domestic sketches.” 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, and hastily answered, in *a much lower tone, 
u Not a word of Raslileigh I His ears are so acute when his selfishness is interested, that 
the sounds would reach him even through the mass of Thorncliff’s person, stuffed os it is 
with beef, venison-pasty, and pudding.” 

“ Yes,” I replied ; “ but peeping past the living screen which divides us, before I put 
the question, I perceived that Mr. Rashleigh’s chair was empty — he has left the table.” 

“ I would not have you be too sure of that,” Miss Vernon replied. “ Take my advice, 
and when you speak of Rashlcigh, get up to the top of Otterscope-hill, where you can 
see for twenty miles round you in every direction— stand on the very peak, and speak in 
whispers ; and, after all, don’t be too sure that the bird of the air will not carry the 
matter. Rashlcigh has been my tutor for four years ; wc are mutually tired of each 
other, and wc shall heartily rejoice at our approaching separation.” 

“ Mr. Raslileigh leaves Osbnldistone-IInll, then ?” 

“ Yes, in a few days did you not know that ? — your father must keep his resolutions 
much more secret than Sir Hildebrand. Why, when my uncle was informed tlint you 
were to be his guest for some time, and that your father desired to have one of his hope- 
ful sons to fill up the lucrative situation in his counting-house which was vacant by your 
obstinacy, Mr. Francis, the good knight held a cour pleniere of all his family, including 
the butler, housekeeper, and gamekeeper. This revereud assembly of the peers and 
household officers of Oslialdistone-IIoll was not convoked, os you may suppose, to elect 
your substitute, because, as Raslileigh alone possessed more arithmetic than was necessary 
to calculatqrthe odds on a fighting cock, none but he could be supposed qualified for the 
situation.* Rut some solemn sanction was necessary for transforming Rashleigh's destina- 
tion from starving as a Catholic priest, to thriving as a wealthy banker ; and it was not 
without some reluctance that the acquiescence of the assembly was obtained to such nn 
act of degradation.” 
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“ I can conceive the scruples— but how were they got over ?” 

“ By the general wish, I believe, to get Rashleigh out of the house,” replied Miss 
Vernon. “ Although youngest of the fumily, ho has somehow or other got the entire 
management of all the others ; and every one is sensible of the subjection, though they 
cannot shake it off. If any one opposes him, he is sure to rue having done so before the 
year goes about ; and if y\u do him a very important service, you may rue it still more.” 

“ A* that rate,” answered I, smiling, “ I should look about me ; for I have been the 
cause, however unintentionally, of his change of situation.” 

“ Yes ; and whether he regards it os an advantage or disadvantage, he will owe you a 
grudge for it — But here comes cheese, radishes, and a bumper to church and king, the 
hint for chaplains and ladies to disappear ; and 1, the sole representative ol womanhood 
at Osboldistonc-Ilall, retreat, as in duty bound.” 

She vanished ns she spoke, leaviug me in o^toni.-lunent at the mingled character 
of shrewdness, audacity, and frankness, w ! mh Ik r conversation displayed. I despair 
conveying to you the least idea of her manner, although I ha\*, as nearly as I can 
remember, imitated her language. In fact, there was a mjxt ir«* ol untn tuht simplicity, 
as well as native shrewdness and haughty boldness in her manner, and all u ere modified 
and recommended by the play of the 1 most beautiful features I had ever Ik held. It is not 
to be thought that, however strange an 1 uncommon 1 might think lu.r liberal and unre- 
served communications, a young man ol two-and-tw cnly was likely to be severely critical 
on a beautiful girl of eighteen, (or not observing a proper distance towards him. On the 
contrary, I was equally divert* d and fluttered by Miss Vr rnon's confidence, and that not- 
withstanding her declaration of its being conferred on m*' solely because I was the first 
auditor who occurred, of intelligence enough to comprehend it. With the presumption 
of my age, certainly not diminished by my residence in France, I imagined that well- 
foTmed features, and a handsome person, both which I conceived myself to possess, were 
not unsuitable qualifications for the confidant of a young beauty. My vanity thus 
enlisted in Miss Vernon’s behalf', I was far from judging her with severity, merely for a 
frankness which I supposed was in some degree justified by my own personal merit ; and 
tlic feelings of partiality, which her beauty, and the singularity of her situation, were of 
themselves calculated to excite, were enhanced by my opinion of her penetration and 
judgment in her choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the bottle circulated, or rather flew, around 
the tabic in unceasing revolution. My foreign education had given me a distaste to 
intemperance, then and yet too common a vice among my countrymen. The conversation 
which seasoned such orgies was os little to my taste, aud if any thing could render it more 
disgusting, it was the relationship of the company. I therefore seized a lucky oppor- 
tunity, and made my escape through a side -door, leading I knew not whither, rather than 
endure any longer the sight of father and sons practising the same degrading intemper- 
ance, and holding the same coarse and disgusting conversation. I was pursued, of course, 
as I had expected, to be reclaimed by force, as n deserter from the shrine of Bacchus. 
When I heard the whoop and hollo, and the tramp of the heavy boots of my pursuers on 
the winding stair which 1 was descending, I plainly foresaw I should be overtaken unless 
I could get into the open air. I therefore throw open a casement in the staircase, which 
looked into an old-fashioned garden, and as the height did not exceed six feet, I jumped 
out without hesitation, and soon heard, far behind, the “ hey whoop ! stoic away 1 stole 
away ! ” of my boflled pursuers. I ran down one alley, walked fast up another ; and 
then, conceiving myself out of all danger of pursuit, 1 slackened my pace into a quiet stroll, 
enjoying the cool air which the heat of the wine I had been obliged to swallow, as well 
as that of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

As I sauntered on, I found the gardener hard at his evening employment, and saluted 
him, as I paused to look at his work. “ Good even, my friend.” 
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“ Gude e’en — gude e’en t’ye,” answered the man, without looking up, and in a tone 
which at once indicated his northern extraction. 

" Fine weather for your work, my friend.” 

"It ’s no that muckle to be compleened o’,” answered the man, with that limited 
degree of praise which gardeners and farmers usually bestow on the very best weather. 
Then raising his head, as if to see who spoke to him, he touched his Scotch bonnet with 
an air of respect, as he observed, “ Eh, gude safe us ! — it *s a sight for soir een, to see a 
gold-laced jeisticcor in the Ha’ garden sae late at e’en.” 

“ A gold-laced what, my good friend?” 

" Ou, a jeistiecor * — that ’s a jacket like your ain, there. They bae other things to do 
wi* them up yonder — unbuttoning them to make room for the beef and the bug-pudding«, 
and the claret-wine, nae doubt — that ’s the ordinary for evening lecture on this side the 
Border.” 

“ There *s no such plenty of good cheer in your country, my good friend,” I replied, 
" as to tempt you to sit &o late at it.” 

“ Hout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland; it’s no for want of gude vivers — the best of 
fish, flesh, and fowl hae wc, by sybos, ingans, turuceps, and other garden fruit. But we 
hoc mensc and discretion, and are moderate of our mouths ; — but here, frne the kitchen 
to the ha’, it ’s fill and fetch mair, frae the tae end of the four-and-twenty till the totlier. 
E\ en their fast days — they ca’ it fasting when they hae the best o* sea-fish frae Hartlepool 
and Sunderland by land carriage, iorbye troutb, grilses, salmon, and a’ the lave o’t, and 
bo they make their very fasting a kind of luxury and abomination ; and then the awfu' 
masses and matins of the puir deceived souls — But I shouldna speak about them, for 
your honour will be a Roman, I’se warrant, like the lave.” 

" Not I, my friend ; I was bred an English presbyterian, or dissenter.” 

" The right hand of fellowship to your honour, then,” quoth the gardener, with as 
much alacrity as his hard features were capable of expressing, and, as if to show that his 
good-will did not rest on words, he plucked forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mull, as he 
called it, and proffered a pinch with a most fraternal grin. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked liiin if he had been long a domestic at Osbaldis- 
tone-IIall ? 

" I have been fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus,” said he, looking towards the 
building, " for the best part of these four-and-twenty years, as sure os my name *s 
Andrew Fairservice.” 

" But, my excellent friend Andrew Fairservice, if your religion and your temperance 
are so much offended by Roman rituals and southern hospitality, it seems to me that you 
must have been putting yourself to an unnecessary penance all this while, and that you 
might have found a service where they eat less, and are more orthodox in their worship. 
I dare say it cannot be want of skill which prevented your being placed more to your 
satisfaction.” 

“ It disna become me to speak to the point of my qualifications,” said Andrew, looking 
round him with great complacency ; “ but nae doubt I should understand my trade of 
horticulture, seeing I was bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, where they raise lang-kole 
under glass, and force the* early nettles for their spring kale. And, to speak truth, I hae 
been flitting e\ery term these four-and-twenty years ; but when the time comes, there’s 
aye something to saw that I would like to see sawn,— or something to maw that I would 
like to sec yiawn, — or something to ripe that I would like to see ripen, — and sae I e’en daiker 
on wi* the family frae year’s end to year’s end. And I wad say for certain, that I am 
gaun to quit^it CJannlemas, only I was just os positive on it twenty years syne, and I find 
mysell still, turning up the mouls here, for a’ that. Forbye that, to tell your honour the 
evendown truth, there’s nae better place ever offered to Andrew. But if your honour 

, * Perhaps from the Frtnch Jiulaucotpi 
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wad wash me to 0117 place where I wad hear pure doctrine, and hae a free cow’s grass, 
and a cot, and a yard, and mair than ten punds of annual fee, and where there’s nae leddy 
about the town to count the apples, I’sc hold mysell muckle indebted t’ ye.” 

“ Bravo, Andrew 1 1 perceive you’ll lose no preferment for want of asking patronage.” 

" I canna see what for I should,” replied Andrew ; “ it ’s no a generation to wait till 
ane’s worth ’s discovered, I trow.” 

“ But you are no friend, I observe, to the ladies.” 

“ Na, by my troth, I keep up the first gardener’s quarrel to them. They ’re fasheous 
bargains — aye crying for apricoeks, pears, plums, and apples, summer and winter, without 
distinction o’ seasons ; but wo hae nae slices o’ the spore rib here, be praised for’t ! 
except auld Martha, and she’s weel cneugh pleased wi’ the freedom o* the berry-bushes to 
her sister’s weans, when they come to drink tea in a holiday in the housekeepers room, 
and wi’ a wlieen codlings now and then for her am pmnte supper.” 

“ You forget your young mistress.” 

“ What mistress do I forget ? — whne ’s that ?*’ 

“ Your young mistress. Miss Vernon.” 

“ What ! the lassie Vernon ? — She *s noc mi-tress o’ mine, man. I wi,di she was her 
ain mistress; and 1 wi.*»h she luayna be sonic other body’s metres* <>t it’- long — She’s 
a wild slip that.” 

“Indeed!” said I, more interested than I eared to own to iiivm I f, or to show to the 
fellow — “ why, Andrew, yon know all the secrets of tl is family.” 

“ If I ken them, I can kec p them,” said Andrew ; “ they winim work in my wame 
like barm in a barrel, I’se warrant ye. Miss Die is — but it’s neither beef nor brose 
o* mine.” 

And he began to dig with a great semblance of assiduity. 

“ What is Miss Vernon, Andrew ? I am a friend of the family, and should like 
to know.” 

“ Other than a gude ane, I’m fearing,” said Andrew, closing one eye hard, and shaking 
Ids head with a grave and mysterious look — “ something glee’d — your honour under- 
stands me?” 

“I cannot say I do,” said I, “Andrew; but I should like 10 hear you explain 
yourself and therewithal 1 slipped a crown-piece into Andrew’s hom-luvrd hand. The 
touch of the silver made him grin a ghastly smile, os he nodded slowly, and thrust it into 
his breeches pocket ; and then, like a man who well understood that there was value to 
be returned, stood up, and rested his arms on his spade, with his features composed into 
the most important gravity, as for some serious communication. 

“ Yo maun ken, then, young gentleman, since it imports you to know, that Miss 
Vernon is” 

Here breaking off, he sucked m both his cheeks, till his lantern jaws and long chin 
assumed the appearance of a pair of nut-crackers ; winked hard once more, frowned, 
shook his head, and seemed to think his physiognomy had completed the information 
which his tongue had not fully told. 

“ Good God!” said I — “ so young, so beautiful, so early lost !” 

“ Troth, ye may say sae — she’s in a manner lost, body and saul ; forby being a Papist, 
I’hc uphaud her foi ” — and his northern caution prevailed, and he was again silent. 

“ For what, sir ?” said I, sternly. “ 1 insist on knowing the plain meaning of all this.” 

“ Ou, just for the bitterest Jacobite in the liaill shire.” 

“ Pshaw ! a Jacobite ? — is that all ?” 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, at hearing liis information treated so 
lightly ; and then muttering, “ Awed, it’s the wai st thing I ken aboot the lassie, how- 
soe’er,” he resumed his spade, like the King of the Vandals, in Marmontel’s late novel. 
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Bunln/ph — l'lio alien IF, with a monstrous watch, is at the door 

Hlnuy IV First Pail 

’FOUND out with some difficulty the npartment which was destined for 
l^y accommodation ; and, Inning secured myself the necessary good-will 
if naTr un( ^ attention from my uncle V domestics, by using the means they were 
IU0St ca P a ^° comprehending, T secluded myself there for the remainder 
of the evening, conjecturing, from the fair way in wliieli I had left my 
WZJt? t+'i-.A* ncw rr i a tive8, us well as from the distant noise which continued to echo 
from the stone-hall (as their banquoting-room was called,) that they were not likely to be 
fitting company for a sober man. 

“ What could my father mean by sending me to be an inmate in this strange family?” 
was my first and most natural reflection. My uncle, it was plain, received me as one 
who was to make some stay w ith him, and his rude hospitality rendered him as indifferent 
as King Hal to the number of those who fed at his cost. But it was plain my presence 
or absence would be of as little importance in his eyes as that of one of his blue-coated 
serving-men. My cousins were mere cubs, in whose company I might, if I liked it, 
unlearn whatever decent marine) s, or elegant accomplishments, I had acquired, but where 
I could attain no information beyond wliat regarded worming dogs, rowelling horses, and 
following foxes. I could only imagine one reason, which was probably the true one. 
My father considered the life which was led at Osbaldistone-Hall, as the natural 
and inev it-ihle pursuits of all country gentlemen, and he was desirous, by giving me an 
opportunity of seeing that with which he knew I should be disgusted, to reconcile me, if 
possible, to tulyf an active share in his own business. In the meantime, he would take 
liashlcigh &baldi stone into the counting-house. But he had an hundred modes of pro- 
viding fo* him, and that advantageously, whenever he chose to get rid of him. So that, 
although I did for 1 a certain qualm of conscience at having been flic means of introducing 
Rashleigh, being such os he was described by Miss Vornou, into my father’s business— 
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.perhaps into his confidence — I subdued it by the reflection that my father was complete 
master of his own affairs — a man not to bo imposed upon, or influenced by any one — and 
that all I knew to the young gentleman's prejudice was through the medium of a singular 
and giddy girl, whose communications were made with an injudicious frankness, which 
might warrant me in supposing her conclusions had been hastily or inaccurately formed. 
Then my mind naturally turned to Miss Vernon herself ; her extreme beauty ; her very 
peculiar situation, relying solely upon her reflections, and her own spirit, for guidance 
and protection ; and her whole character offering that variety and spirit which piques 
our curiosity, and engages our attention in spite of our selves. T had sense enough 
to consider the neighbourhood of this singular young ladv, and the chance of our being 
thrown into very close and frequent intercourse, as adding to the dangers while it 
relieved the dulncss, of Osbaldistonc- Hall ; hut I could not, with the fullest exertion of 
my prudence, prevail upon myself to regret executively this new and particular hazard 
to which I was to be exposed. This wsrupl*' T also settled as you ns men set lie most 
difficulties of the kind — I would be very cautious always on my guard, consider Miss 
Vernon rather as a companion than an intimate; and all would do welt enough. With 
these reflections I fell asleep, Miss Vernon, of course, forming the lust subject of my 
contemplation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I cannot satisfy you, for I was tired, and slept 
soundly. But she was the first person I thought of in the morning, when waked at dawn 
by the cheerful notes of the hunting-horn. To start up, and direct my horse to be 
saddled, was my first movement ; and in a few minutes 1 was in the court-yard, where 
men, dogs, and horses, were in full preparation. My uncle, who, perhaps, was not 
entitled to expect a very alert sportsman in hi* nephew, bred as he had been in foreign 
parts, seemed rather surprised to sec me, and I thought his morning salutation wanted 
something of the hearty and hospitable tone which distinguished his first welcome. “ Art 
there, lad ? — ny, youth's aye rathe — but look to thyscll — mind the old Bong, lad — 

Ho that gallops Ins horse on lllackstoue edge 

May chanre to catch a fall." 

I believe there are few young men, and those very sturdy moralists, who would not 
rather be taxed with some moral peccadillo than with want of knowledge in horseman- 
ship. As I was by no means deficient either in skill or courage, I resented my uncle's 
insinuation accordingly, and assured him he would find me up with the hounds. 

“ J doubtna, lad,” was hi« reply ; “ thou’rt a rank rider, I’se warrant thee — but take 
heed. Thy father sent thee here to me to be bitted, and I doubt I must ride thee on 
the curb, or we’ll hac some one to ride thee on the halter, if I takena the better heed.” 

As this speech was totally unintelligible to me— as, besides, it did not seem to be 
delivered for my use, or benefit, but was spoken as it were aside, and as if expressing 
aloud something which was passing through the mind of zny much-honoured uncle, I con- 
cluded it must eidicr refer to my desertion of the tattle on the preceding evening, or that 
my uncle’s morning hours being a little discomposed by the revels of the night before, his 
temper had suffered in proportion. I only made the passing reflection, that if ho played 
the ungracious landlord, I would remain the shorter while his guest, and then hastened 
to salute Miss Vernon, who advanced cordially to meet me. Some show of greeting also 
passed between my cousins and me ; but us I saw them maliciously bent upon criticising 
my dress and accoutrements, from the cap to the stirrup-irons, and sneering at whatever 
had a new or foreign appearance, I exempted myself from the task of paying them much 
attention ; and assuming, in requital of their grins and whispers, an air of the utmost 
indifference and contempt, I attached myself to Miss Vernon, as the only person in the 
party whom T could regal’d as a suitable companion. By her side, therefore, we sallied 
forth to the destined cover, which was a dingle or copse on the side of an extensive 
co mm on. As wc rode thither, 1 obscrv ed to Diana, “ that 1 did not sec my cousin 
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Rashleigh in the field;” to which she replied, — “ O no— he’s a mighty hunter, but it's 
after the fashion of Nimrod, and his game is man.” 

The dogs now brushed into the cover, with the appropriate encouragement from the 
hunters — all was business, bustle, and activity. My cousins were soon too much 
interested in the business of the morning to take any further notice of me, unless that 
I overheard Dickon the horse-jockcy whisper to Wilfred the fool — “ Look thou, an our 
French cousin be nat off a’ first burst.” 

To which Wilfred answered, “ Like enow, for he has a queer outlandish binding on's 
castor.” 

Thorncliff, however, who in his rude way seemed not absolutely insensible to the beauty 
of his kinswoman, appeared determined to keep us company more closely than his brothers, 
— perhaps to watch what passed betwixt Miss Vernon and me — perhaps to enjoy my 
expected mishaps in the chase. In the last particular he was disappointed. After beat- 
ing in vain for the greater part of the morning, a fox was at length found, who led us a 
chase of two l^urs, in the course of which, notwithstanding the ill-omened French binding 
upon my hat, I sustained my character as a horseman to the admiration of my uncle and 
Miss Vernon, and the secret disappointment of those who expected me to disgrace it. 
Reynard, however, proved too wily for his pursuers, and the hounds were at fault. 
I could at this time observe in Miss Vernon’s manner an impatience of the close attendance 
which wc received from Thorncliff Osbaldistonc ; and, as that active-spirited young lady 
never hesitated at taking the readiest means to gratify any wish of the moment, she said to 
him, in a tone of reproach — “ I wonder, Thomie, what keeps you dangling at my horse’s 
crupper all this morning, when you know the earths above Woolverton-mill are not stopt.” 

“ I know no such an thing then, Miss Die, for the miller swore himself as black os night, 
that he stopt them at twelve o’clock midnight that was.” 

“ O fie upon you, Thomie ! would you trust to a miller’s word ? — and these earths, 
too, where we lost the fox three times this season ! and you on your grey mare, that can 
gallop there and hack in ten minutes !” 

" Well, Miss Die, I’se go to Woolverton then, and if the earths are not stopt, I’se 
raddle Dick the miller’s bones for him.” 

“ Do, my dear Thomie ; horsewhip the rascal to purpose — via — fly away, and about 
it — Thorncliff went off at the gallop — “ or get horse whipt yourself, which will serve 
my purpose just as well. — I must teach them all discipline and obedience to the word of 
command. I am raising a regiment, you must know. Thomie shall be my sergeant- 
major, Dickon my riding-master, and Wilfred, with his deep dub-a-dub tones, that speak 
but three syllables at a time, my kettle-drummer.” 

“ And Rashleigh ?” 

“ Rashleigh shall be my seout- master.” 

" And will you find no employment for me, moit lovely colonel?” 

“ You shull have the choice of being paymaster, or plunder-master, to the corps. 
But sec how the dogs puzzle about there. Come, Mr. Frank, the scent’s cold ; they 
won’t recover it there this while ; follow me, I have a view to show you.” 

And in fact, she cantered up to the top of a gentle hill, commanding an extensive 
prospect. Casting her eyes around, to see that no one was near us, she drew up her 
horse Vncatli a few birch- trees, -which screened us from the rest of the hunting-field — 
“ Do you see yon peaked, brown, heathy hill, having something like a whitish speck upon 
the feid*?” 

“ Terminating that long ridge of broken moorish uplands? — I see it distinctly.” 

“ TligjFwIutish speck is a rock called Hawkesmore-erag, and Hawkesmore-crag is in 
Scotlaitf” 

“ Indeed? I did not think we had been so near Scotland.” 

. “ It is so, I assure you, and your horse will carry you there in tu r o hours.” 
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“ I shall bardly give him the trouble j why, the distance must be eighteen miles as 
the crow flies.” 

M You may have my marc, if you think her less blown — I say, that in two hours 
you may be in Scotland.” 

“ And I say, that I have so little dehire to be there, that if my horse's head were over 
the Border, I would not give his tail the trouble of following. What should I do in 
Scotland?” 

“ Provide for your safety, if T must speak plainly. Do you understand me now, 
Mr. Frank?” 

u Not a whit j you are more and more oracular.” 

“ Then, on my word, you either mistrust me most unjustly, and are a better dissembler 
tlian Raslilcigli Osbaldistone himself, or you know nothing of what is imputed to you ; 
and then no wonder you stare at me in that grave manner, which I can .scarce see without 
laughing.” 

“ Upon my word of honour, Miss Verntm,” said 1 , with an impatient feeling of her 
childish disposition to mirth, “ I have not the most distant conception of v hat you mean. 
I am happy to afford you any subject of amusement, but X am cjuite ignorant in what it 
consists.” 

44 Nay, there's no sound jest after all,” said the young lady, composing herself; “ only 
one looks so very ridiculous when he is fairly perplexed. But tin* matter is serious 
enough. Do you know one Moray, or Morris, or some «ucli name?” 

“ Not that I can at present recollect.” 

44 Think a moment. Did you not lately travel with somebody of such a name?” 

“ The only man with whom I travelled for any length of time was a fellow whose soul 
seemed to lie in his portmanteau.” 

“ Then it was like the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias, which lay among the 
ducats in his leathern purse. That man has been robbed, and be has lodged an infor- 
mation against you, as connected with the violence done to him.” 

“ You jest, Miss Vernon!” 

“ 1 do not, I assure 3 ou — the thing is an absolute fact.” 

“ And do you,” said I, with strong indignation, which T did not attempt to suppress, 
44 do you suppose me capable of meriting sueli a charge?” 

“ You would call me out for it, 1 suppose, had I the advantage of being a man — You 
may do so as it is, if you lik« it — I can shoot flying, as well as leap a five-barred gate.” 

44 And are colonel of a regiment of horse besides,” replied I, reflecting how idle it 
was to lx* angry with her — 44 But do explain the present jest to me.” 

44 There’s no jest whatever,” said Diana ; “ you are accused of robbing this man, and 
my uncle believes it as well as I did.” 

44 Upon my honour, I am greatly obliged to my friends for their good opinion !” 

“ Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and stare, and snuff the wind, ami look so 
exceedingly like a startled lior.se — There’s no such oflonce as you suppose— you ore not 
charged with any petty larceny, or vulgar felony— by no means. This fellow was 
carrying money from Government, both specie and bills, to pay the troops in the north ; 
and it is said he has been also robbed of some despatches of great consequence,” 

44 And so it is high treason, then, and not simple robbery, of which I am accused?” 

44 Certainly — which, you know, has been in all ages accounted the crime of a gentle- 
man. You will find plenty in this country, und one not far from your elbow, who think 
it a merit to distress the Hanoverian government by every means possible.” 

44 Neither my politics nor my morals, Miss Vernon, are of a description so accom- 
modating.” 

44 1 really begin to believe that you are a presbyterian und Hanoverian in good earnest. 
But wliat do you propose to do ?” 

Voi. III. G 
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“ Instantly to refute tliis atrocious calumny. — Before whom,” I asked, “ was this 
extraordinary accusation laid ? ” 

w Before old Squire Inglewood, who had sufficient unwillingness to receive it. He 
sent tidings to my uncle, I suppose, that he might smuggle you away into Scotland, out 
of reach of the warrant. But my uncle is sensible that liis religion and old predilections 
render him obnoxious to Government, and that, were he caught playing booty, he would 
be disarmed, and probably dismounted (which would be the worse evil of the two), as a 
Jacobite, papist, and suspected person.”* 

“ I can conceive that, sooner than lose his hunters, he would give up liis nephew.” 

“ His nephew, nieces, sons — daughters, if he had them, and whole generation,” said 
Diana ; — “ therefore trust not to him, even for a single moment, but make the best of 
your way before they can serve the warrant.” 

“ That I shall certainly do ; but it shall be to the house of this Squire Inglewood — 
Which way docs it lie ?” 

“ About five miles off, in the low ground, behind yonder plantations — you may see 
the tower of the dock-house.” 

“ I will be there in a few minutes,” said I, putting my horse in motion. 

" And I will go with you, and show you the way,” said Diana, putting her palfrey 
also to the trot. 

“ Do not think of it. Miss Vernon,” I replied. “ It is not— permit- mo the freedom of 
a friend — it is not proper, scarcely even delicate, in you to go with me on such an errand 
as I am now upon.” 

“ I understand your meaning,” said Miss Vernon, a slight blush crossing her haughty 
brow ; — “ it is plainly spoken and after a moment’s pause she added, “ and I believe 
kindly meant.” 

“ It is indeed, Miss Vernon. Can you think me insensible of the interest you show 
me, or ungrateful for it?” said I, with even more earnestness than I could have wished 
to express. “ Yours is meant for true kindness, shown best at the hour of need. But 
I must not, for your own sake — for thfe chance of misconstruction — suffer you to pursue 
the dictates of your generosity ; tliis is so public an occasion — it is almost like ven- 
turing into an open court of justice.” 

“ And if it were not almost, hut altogether entering into au open court of justice, do 
you think I would not go there if I thought it right, and wished to protect a friend ? 
You have no one to stand by you — you arc a stranger ; and here, in the outskirts of the 
kingdom, country justices do odd things. My uncle lias no desire to embroil himself 
in your affair ; Roshleigh is absent, and were lie here, there is no knowing which aide he 
might take ; the rest are all more stupid and brutal one than another. I will go with you, 
and I do not fear being able to servo you. 1 aiu no fine lady, to he terrified to death 
with law-books, hard words, or big w r igs.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Vernon ” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Francis, bo patient and quiet, and let me take my own way ; for 
when I take the bit between my teeth, there is no bridle will stop me.” 

Flattered with the interest so lovely a creature seemed to take in my fate, yet vexed at the 
ridiculous appearance I should make, by carrying a girl of eighteen along with me as an 
advocate, and seriously concerned for the misconstruction to wliich her motives might lie 
exposed, I endeavoured to combat her resolution to accompany me to »Squire Inglewood’s. 
The sclirftUled girl told mo roundly, that my dissuasions were absolutely in vain ; that 
she was a true Vernon, whom no consideration, not even that of being able to do but little 
to assist should induce to abandon a friend in distress ; and- that ull I could say on 
the subject might be very well for pretty, well-educated, welljbehaved misses from a 

* On or rasiuun of public alunn, in the ho tanning ol the eighteenth century, the haiq of the Catholk-a wete often leiicil 
upon, ub they were always guppoBiU to he on the ive of runng in rebellion 
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town boarding-school, but did not apply to her, who was accustomed to mind nobody’s 
opinion but her own. 

While she spoke thus, we were advancing hastily towards Inglewood-Place, while, os 
if to divert me from the task of further remonstrance, she drew a ludicrous picture of 
the magistrate and his clerk. — Inglewood was — according to her description — a white- 
washed Jacobite ; that is, one who having been long a non-juror, like most of the other 
gentlemen of the country, had lately qualified himself to act as a justice, by taking the 
oaths to Government. “ lie had done so,” she said, “ in compliance with the urgent 
request of most of lus brother squires, vv ho saw, with regret, that the palladium of silvan 
sport, the game-laws, were likely to hill into disuse* for want of a magistrate who would 
enforce them ; the nearest acting justice hi tnp t lie Mayor of Newcastle, and he, as being 
rather inclined to the consumption of tic- uanio when properly dressed, than to its 
preservation when alive, was more partial of coin >c. t,> the cause of the poacher than 
of the sportsman. Resolving, therefore, 1 1. o ; t vrv* • xpedient ome one of thiir number 
should sacrifice the scruples of Jacobitual lojally tn Uit, good of tlio co mmuni ty, the 
Northumbrian country gentlemen imposed the duty on Inglewood, who, being very 
inert in most of his feelings and sentiments, might, thry thought, comply with any 
political creed without much repugnance. Having thus procured the body of justice, 
they proceeded,” continued Miss Vemoi*, “ to attach to it a clerk, by way of soul, to direct 
and animate its movements. Accordingly they got a sharp Newcastle attorney, called 
Jobson, who, to vary my metaphor, find* it a good thing enough to retail justice at the 
sign of Squire Inglewood, and, aw his own emoluments depend on the quantity of business 
which he transacts, he hooks in his principal for a great deal more employment in the 
justice line than the honest squire had ever bargained for ; so that no apple-wife within 
the circuit of ten miles can settle her account with a costermonger without an audience 
of the reluctant Justice and his alert clerk, Mr. Joseph Jobson. But the most ridi- 
culous scenes occur when affairs come before him, like our business of to-day, having 
any colouring of politics. Mr. Joseph Jobson (for which, no doubt, he has his own 
very sufficient reasons) is a prodigious zealot for the Protestant religion, and a 
great friend to the present establishment in church and state. Now, his principal, 
retaining a sort of instinctive attachment to the opinions which he professed openly, 
until he relaxed his political creed with the patriotic view of enforcing the law against 
unauthorized diMroycrs of black-game, grouse, partridges and liares, is peculiarly 
embarrassed when the zeal of his assistant involves him injudicial proceedings connected 
with his earlier faith ; and, instead of seconding his zeal, he seldom fails to oppose to it 
a double dose of indolence and lack 6f exertion. And this inactivity does not by any 
means arise from actual stupidity. On the contrary, for one whose principal delight is 
in eating and drinking, he is an alert, joyous, and lively old soul, which makes his assumed 
dulness the more diverting. So you may wee Jobson on such occasions, like a bit of a 
broken-down blood-tit condemned to drag an overloaded cart, puffing, strutting, and 
spluttering, to get the Justice put in motion, while, though the wheels groan, creak, and 
revolve slowly, the great and preponderating weight of the vehicle fairly frustrates the 
efforts of the willing quadruped, and prevents k its being brought into a state of actual 
progression. Nay more, the unfortunate pony, I understand, has been hoard to complain 
that this same ear of justice, which he finds it so hard to put in motion on some occasions, 
can on others run fast enough down liill of its own accord, dragging his reluctant self 
backwards along with it, when any thing can be done of service to Squire Inglewood’s 
quondam friends. And then Mr. Jobson talks big about reporting his principal to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, if it were not for his particular regard and 
friendship for Mr. Inglewood and his family.” 

As Miss Vernon concluded this whimsical description, we found ourselves in front of 
Inglewood place, a handsome, though old-fashioned building, which showed the conse- 
quence of the family. o s 




Sir, quoth tin. 1 mur * not to flatter yi, 

V ou haw as «oi>d nid fair a batter} 

As lu at ( ould wish and nttd not bhainc 
Jhc prouduf man aim to claim” 

Bt Tint 


Fil hoisc«. wuc taken by a smant in Sn Hildebrand's lmiy, whom vw 
found m tilt comt-yuid, and vv< < ntered tin* house. In the t nti ant < -hull 
I was somewhat suipiwd, and my fair companion still nioit so, wlmi we 
met liashleigh ( Muldistom , who could not help showing equal wondtr ut 
OUT lcricojltli. 

v< liashlugh,” said Mi*s Vernon, without giving him time to ask any 
question, “ you have heard of Mr. Francis Osbaldistonc’s affair, and you have been talk- 
ing to the Justice about it?” 

“ Certainly,” said Rashleigh, composedly — “it has been my business here. — I have 
1 m on endeavouring,” he said, with a bow to me, “to render my cousin wbat berviec 1 can. 
l»ut 1 am sorry to meet him here.” 

“ As a fiiend and relation, Mi. Osbaldi stone, you ought to have been sorry to hav o met 
m< anywhere olw*, at a time when the* charge ot my reputation required me to be on this 
spot as soon as possible.” 

“ True , but, judging from wliat my father said, I should have supposed a short retreat 
into Scotland-just till matters should be smoothed over in a quiet way” 

I answeud with warmth, “ That I had no prddential measures to observe, and desired 
to have noting smoothed over ; — on the contrary, T was come to inquire into a rascally 
calumny, which 1 was determined to probe to the bottom.” 

“ Mr. Francis Osbnldistonc is an innocent man, Itashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, “and Ik 
demands an investigation of the charge against him, and I intend to support him in it.” 
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“ You do, my pretty cousin ? — I should think, now, Mr. Francis Osbaldistonc was likely 
to be as effectually, and rather more delicately, supported by my presence than by yours.” 

“ O certainly ; but two heads are better than one, you know.” 

“ Especially such a head as youis, my pretty Die,” advancing and taking her hand with 
a familiar fondness, which made me think him fifty times uglier than nature had made 
him. She led him, howevei, a few steps aside; they conversed in an under voice, and 
she appeared to insist upon some request which he was unwilling or unable to comply 
with. I never saw so strong a contrast betwixt the expression of two faces. Miss Vernon’s, 
from being earnest, became angry ; her ejes and clucks became more animated, her 
colour mounted, she clenched her little hand, and, stamping on the ground with her tiny 
foot, seemed to listen with a mixture of contempt and indignation to the apologies, which, 
from his look of mil deference, his compost <1 and '< >p< , tful smile, hi*, body rather draw- 
ing buck than advanced, and otln r sign*, <>J look and person, J concluded him to b * pouring 
out at her feet. At length die flung away Loin lu». with 1 u'ill have it so.” 

“It is not in my power— there is no possibility ot n.- Would >ou think it, Mr. Osbal- 
distone?” said he, uddre&siug me 

“ You are not mad?” said she, interrupting him. 

“ Would you think it ?” said he, without attending lobci hint— “ Miss Vernon insists, 
not only that 1 know your innocence (of which, indeed, it is impossible for any one to 
be more convinced), but that I must also be acquainted with the real perpetrutors of the 
outrage on this fellow — if indeed such an outrage lias been committed. lathis reasonable, 
Mr. Osbaldistono ?” 

“ I will not allow any appeal to Mr, Osbaldistonc, Basliloigh,” said the young lady ; 
“ lie does not know, as I do, the incredible extent and accuracy of )our information on 
all points.” 

“ As 1 am a gentleman, you do me more honour than I deserve.” 

“ Justice, Uashleigh — only justice ; — and it is only justice which I expect at your hands.” 

“ You are u tyrant, Diana,” he answered, with a sort of sigh — “a capricious tyrant, 
und rule your friends with a roil of iron. Still, however, it shall he as you desire. But, 
you ought not to be hero — you know you ought not you must return with me.” 

Then turning from Diana, who seemed to stand unileiided, he came up to me in the 
most tricndly manner, and said, “Do not doubt my inter* st in wliat regards you, Mr. 
Osbaldistonc. II I leave >011 just at this moment, it is only to act for your adv .intagi*. 
But you must use your influence with )our iousin to return; her pie^enee cannot serve 
jou, and must prejudice liciself.” 

“ 1 assure you, sir,” I replied, “you cannot be more convinced of this than I; I have 
urged Miss Vernon’s return as anxiously as she would permit me to do,” 

“I have thought 011 it,” said Mi>s Vernon, after a pause, “and I will not go till I see 
you safe out of *hc hands of the Philistines. Cousin lfaslih igh, T dare say, means well ; 
but lie and I know each other well. Uu&hlcigli, I will not go; — I know,” she added, in 
a more soothing tone, “ my being here will give you more motive for speed and ex- 
ertion.” 

“ Stay, then, rash, obstinate gill,” said BuJileigh ; “you know but too well to whom 
you trust and lia Zoning out of the hall, we heard his horse’s feet a minute afterwards 
in rapid motion. 

“ Thank Heaven, ho is gone !” said Diana. “ And now let us seek out the Justice.” 

“ Had we not better call a servant?” 

“ O, by no means ; I know the way to his den — we must burst on him suddenly — 
follow me.” 

I did follow her accordingly, as she tripped up a few gloomy steps, traversed a twilight 
passage, and entered a sort of ante-room, hung round with old maps, architectural 
elevations, and genealogical trees. A pair of folding-doors opened from this into 
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Mr. Inglewood's sitting apartment, from which was heard tlic fag-end of an old ditty, 
chanted by a voice which had been in its day lit for a jolly bottle-song. 

O, in Skipton-in-Cravon 
la never a haven, 

Hut many a day foul weather, 

And he that would say 
A pretty girl nay, 

I wish for hlB cravat a tether. 

“Heyday!” said Miss Vernon, “the genial Justice must have dined already — I did 
not think it had been so late.” 

It was even so. Mr. Inglewood’s appetite having been sharpened bj; his official in- 
vestigations, he had ante-dated lus meridian repast, having dined at twelve instead of one 
o’clock, then the general diuing hour in England. The various occurrences of the morning 
occasioned our arriving some time after this hour, to the Justice the mobt important of 
the four-and twenty, and he hod not neglected the, interval. 

“ Stay you here,” said Diana. “ I know the house, and I will call a servant ; your 
sudden appearance might startle the old gentleman even to choking;” and she escaped 
from me, leaving me uncertain whether I ought to advance or retreat. It was impossible 
for me not to hear some port of what passed within the dinner apartment, and particularly 
several apologies for declining to sing, expressed in a dejected croaking voice, the tones 
of which, I conceived, were not entirely new to me. 

“ Not sing, sir ? by our Lady ! but you must — What ! you have cracked my silver- 
mounted cocoa-nut of sack, and tell me that you cannot sing ! — Sir, sack will make a cat 
sing, and speak too ; so up with a merry stave, or trundle yourself out of my doors ! — 
Do you think you are to take up all my valuable time with your d — d declarations, and 
then tell me you cannot sing ?” 

“ Your worship is perfectly in rule,” said another voice, which, from its pert conceited 
accent, might be that of the clerk, “ and the party must be conformable ; he hath canet 
written on his face in court hand.” 

“Up with it, then,” said the Justice, “or, by St. Christopher, you shall crack the 
cocoa-nut full of salt-and-watcr, according to the statute for such effect made and pro- 
vided.” 

Thus exhorted and threatened, my quondam fellow-traveller, for I could no longer 
doubt that he was the recusant in question, uplifted, with a voice similar to that of a 
criminal singing his lost psalm on the scaffold, a most doleful stave to the following effect : 

Good people all, I pra> give oar, Thib knave moht worthy of a cord, 

A woful btory you ahull hear. Being armed with pistol and with aword, 

’Tia of a robber aa stout as ever 'Twivt Kensington and Brentford then 

Bade a true man stand and deliver, Did boldly stop nix honest men. 

With hi* foodie doo fa Inodle loo With his foodk doo, he 

Time honest inen did at Brentford dine, 

Having drank each man his pint of wine, 

When this bold thief, with many euraes, 

Did say, You dogs, your lives or purses, 

With his foodie doo, fcc. 

I question if the honest men, whose misfortune is commemorated in this pathetic ditty, 
were more startled at the appearance of the bold thief, than the songster was at mine ; 
for, tired of waiting for some one to announce me, and finding my situation as a listener 
rather awkward, I presented myself to the company just as my friend Mr. Morris, for 
buch, it sterns, was his name, was uplifting the fifth stave of his doleful ballad. The high 
tone with which the tune started, died away in a quaver of consternation, on finding 
himself so ne« one whose character he supposed to be little less suspicions than that of 
the hero of his madrigal, and he remained silent, with a mouth gaping as if I had brought 
the Gorgon’s head in my hand. 

The Justice, whose eyes had closed under the influence of the somniferous lullaby of 
the song, started up in his chair os it suddenly ceased, and stared with wonder at tlio 
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unexpected addition which the company had received, while his organs of sight were in 
abeyance. The clerk, as I conjectured him to be from his appearance, was also corn- 
moved ; for, sitting opposite to Mr. Morris, that honest gentleman’s terror communicated 
itself to him, though he wotted not why. 

I broke the silence of surprise occasioned by my abrupt entrance. — 44 My name, Mr. 
Inglewood, is Francis Osbaklistone ; I understand that some scoundrel has brought a 
complaint before you, charging me with being concerned in a loss which he says he has 
sustained.” 

14 Sir,” said the Justice, somewhat peevishly, “these arc matters 1 never enter upon 
after dinner; — Acre is a time for everything, and a justice of peace must eat as well as 
other folks.” 

The goodly person of Mr. Inglewood, by the way seemed by no means to have buffered 
by any fasts, whether in the service of the law .>r of religion. 

“ I beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, sir; bn. -in mv reputation is concerned, and as the 
dinner appears to be concluded ” 

“ It is not concluded, sir.” replied the magistrate ; “man iv pores dipest'on as well as 
food, and I protest I cannot have benefit from my \ letuals, unless i am allowed two hours 
of quiet leisure, intermixed with harmless mirth, and a moderate circulation of the bottle.” 

“ If your honour will forgive me,” said Mr. Jobson, who had produced and arranged 
his writing implements in the brief space that our conversation afforded ; “ as this is a 
ease of felony, and the gentleman seems something impatient, the charge; is contra pacem 
do mini regia ” 

44 D — n dominie regii!” said the impatient Justice — 44 1 hope it’s no treason to say so ; 
but it’s enough to make one mad to be worried in this way. Have I a moment of my 
life quiet, for warrants, orders, directions, acts, bails, bonds, and recognisances? — 
I pronounce to you, Mr. Jobson, that I bhull send you and the justice-ship to the devil 
one of these days.” 

44 Your honour will consider the dignity of the office— one of the quorum and custos 
rotulorum, an office of which Sir Edward Coke wisely saith, The whole Christian world 
hath not the like of it, so it Ik* duly executed.” 

44 Well,” said the J usticc, partly reconciled by this eulogium on the dignity of his 
situation, and gulping down the rest of his dissatisfaction in a huge bumper of claret, 
44 let us to this gear then, and get rid of it as fast as we can. — Here you, sir — you 
Morris — you, knight of the sorrowful countenance — is this Mr. Francis Osbaldistone 
the gentleman whom you charge with being art and part of felony ?” 

“ I, sir ?” replied Morris, whose scattered wits had hardly yet reassembled themselves ; 
44 1 charge nothing — I say nothing against the gentleman.” 

44 Then we dismiss your complaint, sir, that’s all, and a good riddance — Push about 
the bottle — Mr. Osbaldistone, help yourself.” 

Jobson, however, was determined that Morris should not back out of the scrape so 
easily. 44 What do you mean, Mr. Morris ? — Here is your own declaration — the ink 
scarce dried — and you would retract it in this scandalous manner !" 

44 Uow do I know,” whispered the other, in a tremulous tone, “ how many rogues are 
in the house to back him ? I have read of such things in Johnson’s Lives of the 
Highwaymen. I protest the door opens ” 

And it did open, and Diana Vernon entered — “You keep fine order here, Justice — 
not a servant to be seen or heard of.” 

44 Ah !” said the J ustice, starting up with an alacrity which shewed that he was not 
so engrossed by his devotions to Themis, or Comus, as to forget what was due to 
beauty — “Ah, ha! Die Vernon, the heath-bell of Cheviot, and the blossom of the 
Border, como to see how the old bachelor keeps house ? Art welcome, girl, as 
flowers in May.” 
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“A fine, open, hospitable house you do keep, Justice, that must be allowed — not 
a soul to answer a visitor.” 

“ Ah, the knaves ! they reckoned themselves secure of me for a couple of hours — 
But why did you not come earlier ? — Your cousin Eashleigh dined here, and ran away 
like a poltroon after the first bottle was out — But you have not dined — we’ll have some- 
thing nice and ladylike — sweet and pretty, like yourself, tossed up in a trice.” 

“ I may eat a crust in the ante-room before I set out,” answered Miss Vernon — 
“I have had a long ride this morning ; but I can’t stay long, Justice — I came with my 
cousin, Frank Osbuldistone, there, and I must show him the way back again to the 
Ilall, or he’ll lose liim&elf in the wolds.” 

“ Wlicw ! sits the wind in that quarter?” inquired the Justice — 

Stic showod him the tray, she showed turn the way, 

She showed him the way to woo. 

What ! no luck for old fellows, then, my sweet bud of the wilderness?” 

“ None whatever, Squire Inglewood ; but if you will be a good kind Justice, and 
despatch young Frank’s business, and let us canter home again, I’ll bring my uncle to 
dine with you next week, and we’ll expect merry doings.” 

“ And you shall find them, my pearl of the Tyne — Zookcrs, lass, I never on\y these 
young fellows their rides and scampers, unless when you come across me. But I must 
not keep you just now, I suppose? — I am quite satisfied with Mr. Francis ( Xsbaldi. stone’s 
explanation — lien*, has been some mistake, which can bo cleared at greater leisure.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I, “ but I have not heard the nature of the accusation yet.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the clerk, who, at the appearance of Miss Vernon, had given up the 
matter in despair, but who picked up courage to press farther investigation, on finding 
himself supported from a quarter whence assuredly he expected no backing— “ Yes, sir, 
and Dalton saitli, That lie who is apprehended ns a felon shall not be discharged upon 
any man's discretion, but shall be held either to bail or commitment, paying to the clerk 
of the peace the usual fees for recognisance or commitment.” 

The Justice, thus goaded on, gave* me at length a tew words of explanation. 

It seems the tricks which I had played to this man, Morris, hod made a strong 
impression on his imagination; for I found they had been arrayed against me in 
his evidence, with all the exaggerations which a timorous nml heated imagination could 
suggest. It appeared also, that on the day he parted from me, he had been stopped on 
a solitary spot, and cased of his beloved travelling-companion, the portmanteau, by two 
men, well-mounted and armed, having their faces covered with vizards. 

One of them, he conceived, had much of my shape and air, and in a whispering 
conversation which took place betwixt the freebooters, he heard the other apply to him 
the name of Osbaldistone. The declaration farther set forth, that upon inquiring into the 
principles of the family so named, he, the said declarant, was informed that they were, of 
the worst description, the family, in all its members, Laving been Papists und Jacobites, 
as he was given to understand by the dissenting clergyman at whose house he stopped 
after his rencontre, since the days of William the Conqueror. 

Upon all and each of these weighty reasons, ho charged me with being accessory to 
the felony committed upon his person ; he, the said declarant, then travelling in the 
special employment of Government, and having oliarge of certain important papers, and 
also a Inipj sum in specie, to be paid over, according to his instructions, to certain 
persons of official trust and importance in Scotland. 

Having hoard this extraordinary accusation, I replied to it, that the circumstances on 
which it was founded were such as could warrant no justice, or magistrate, in any 
attempt cm my personal liberty. I admitted that I had practised a little upon the terrors 
of Mr. Morris, while we travelled together, but in such trifling particulars us could have 
excited apprehension in no one who was one whit less timorous and jealous than himself. 
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But I added, that I had never seen him since we parted, and if that which he feared 
had really come upon him, I was in nowise accessory to an action so unworthy of my 
character and station in life. That one of the robbers was called Osbaldistonc, or that 
such a name was mentioned in the course of the conversation betwixt them, was a 
trilling circumstance, ' to which no weight was due. And concerning the disaffection 
alleged against me, I was willing to prove, to the satisfaction of the Justice, the clerk, 
and even the witness himself, that I was of the •same persuasion as his friend the 
dissenting clergyman ; had been educated as a good subject in the principles of the 
Be volution, and as such now demanded tlu* personal protection of the laws which nad 
been assured bjpthnt great event. 

The Justice fidgeted, took snuff, and seemed considerably embarrassed, while 
Mr. Attorney Jobson, with all the volubility oi his profession, ran over the statute* of the 
.*14 Edward III., by which justice's of the pmee ,irc ado.v^l to arrest all tko-e whom 
they lind by indictment or suspicion, and . put i cm into p’ 'son. The rogue even 
turned my own admissions against me, alleging, 4t tliu' -hue i hod e mfessedly, upon my 
own showing, assumed the hearing or rit ueituient ol .< :* .«>< • oi nult f.ictnr, 1 had 
voluntarily subjected myself to tin suspicions of which I eouipbue- d, uud hi ought myself 
within the compass of the act, having wilfully clothed my cun!* t with all the colour 
and livery of guilt.” 

I combated both his arguments and liis jargon wnii much iuit'»na f ion and scorn, and 
observed, “That I should, if necessary, produce the bail of n»y relations, which 
1 conceived could not be refuxtd, without -uhp-otmg the magistrate in a misdemeanour.” 

“ Pardon me, my good sir — pardon me,” said the insatiable chrk ; “this is a case in 
which neither bail nor mainprize can be received, the felon who is liable to be committed 
on heavy grounds of suspicion, not being rcplcvisablc under the statute of the 3d of 
King Edward, there being in tlmt net an express exception of Mich as be charged of com- 
mandment, or force, and aid of felony done and he hinted that his worship would do 
well to remember that such were no w ly rcplcvisablc by common writ, nor without writ. 

At this period of the conversation a servant entered, and delivered a letter to Mr. 
Jobson. lie had no sooner run it hastily over, than he exclaimed, with the air of one 
who wished to appear much vexed at the intei ruption, and lelt the consequence attached 
to a man of multifarious avocations — “Good God! — why, at this rate, I shall have 
neither time to attend to the public concerns nor my own — no rest — no quiet — I wibh 
to Heaven another gentleman in our line’ would settle here !” 

“ God forbid !” said the Justice, in a tone of sottu-core deprecation ; “ some of us have 
enough of one of the tribe.” 

“ This is a matter of life and death, if your worship pleases.” 

“ In God’s name ! no more justice business, 1 hope,” said the alarmed magistrate. 

“ No — no,” icplied Mr. Jobson, very consequentially; “old Gaffer Butlcdgc of 
Grime’s-bill is subpoena’d for the next world ; he has sent an express for Dr. Kill-down 
to put in bail — another for me to arrange his worldly affairs.” 

“ Away with you, then,” said Mr. Inglewood, hastily ; “ his may not be a rcplevisable 
ease under the statute, you know, or Mr. J usticc Death may not like the doctor for a 
main pernor , or bailsman.” 

“ And yet,” said Jobson, lingering as be moved towards the door, “ if my presence 
here be necessary— I could make out the warrant for committal in a moment, and the 
constable is below — And you have heard,” he said, lowering his voice, “ Mr. Kashleigh’s 
opinion” — the rest was lost in a w r hisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, “I tell thee no, man, no— we’ll do nought till thou return, 
man ; *tis but a four- mil e ride — Come, push the bottle, Mr. Morris — Don’t be cast down, 
Mr. Osbaldistone — And you, my rose of the wilderness — one cup of darct to refresh the 
bloom of your cheeks.” 
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Diana started, as if from a reverie, in which she appeared to have been plunged while 
we held this discussion. “ No, Justice — I should be afraid of transferring the bloom 
to a part of my face where it would show to little advantage ; but I will pledge you in 
a cooler beverage and, filling a glass with water, she drank it hastily, while’ her 
hurried manner belied her assumed gaiety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks upon her demeanour, however, being full 
of vexation at the interference of. fresh obstacles to an instant examination of the 
disgraceful and impertinent charge which was brought against me. But there was no 
moving the Justice to take the matter up in absence of his clerk, an incident which 
gave him apparently as much pleasure as a holiday to a school-boy. He persisted in 
liis endeavours to inspire jollity into a company, the individuals of which, whether 
considered with reference to each other, or to their respective situations, were by no 
means inclined to mirth. “ Come, Master Morris, you’re not the first man that’s been 
lobbed, I trow — grieving ne’er brought back loss, man. And you, Mr. Frank Osbal- 
distone, are not ’the first bully-boy that has said stand to a true man. There was Jack 
Winterfield, in my young days, kept the best company in the land — at horse-races and 
cock-fights who but he — hand and glove was 1 with Jack. Push the bottle, Mr. 
Morris, it’s dry talking — Many quart bumpers have I cracked, and thrown many a 
merry main with poor Jack — good family — ready wit — quick eye — as honest a fellow, 
barring the deed he died for — we’ll drink to his memory, gentlemen — Poor Jack 
Winterfield — And since we talk of him, and of those sort of things, and since that d — d 
clerk of mine has taken liis gibberish elsewhere, and since we’re snug among ourselves, 
Mr. Osbaldistonc, if you will have my best advice, 1 would take up this matter — the 
law’s hard — very severe — hanged poor Jack Winterfield at York, despite family con- 
nexions and great interest, all for easing a fat west-country grazier of the price of a 
few beasts — Now, liere is honest Mr. Morris lias been frightened, and so forth — D — n 
it, man, let the poor fellow have back liis portmanteau, and end the frolic at once.” 

Morris’s ejes brightened up at this suggestion, and he began to hesitate forth an 
assurance that he tliir.>ted for no man’s blood, when I cut the proposed accommodation 
short, by resenting the Justice’s suggestion as an insult, that went directly to suppose 
me guilty of the very crime which I had come to his house with the express 
intention of disavowing. We were in this awkw ard predicament when a servant, opening 
the door, announced, “A strange gentleman to wait upon his honour;” and the party 
whom he thus described entered the room without farther ceremony. 
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STRANG KB !” echoed the Justice — “ not upon business, I trust, for 
I’ll be” 

TIis protestation was eut short by the answer of the man himself. 
* 4 My business is ol a nature somew hat onerous and particular,” said my 
acquaintance, Mi. Cnnipbtll — tor it was he, the very Scotchman whom I 
had seen at Northallerton — “and I must solicit your honour to give 
instant and heedful consideration to it. — 1 l»eh< \e, Mr. Morris,” he added, fixing his 
eye on that person with a look of peculiar firmness and almost ferocity — “ I believe ye 
ken brawly what I am — I belle's e ye cannot ha'se forgotten what passed at our last 
meeting on the road ?” Morris’s jaw dropped — his countenance became the colour of 
tallow — his teeth chattered, uud he ga\e \isiblc signs of the utmost consternation. 
“Take heart of grace, man,” said Campbell, “and dinna sit clattering your jaws there 
like a pair of castanets ! 1 think there can be nae difficulty in your telling Mr. Justice, 
that ye have seen me of yore, and ken me to lie a cavalier of fortune, and a man of 
honour. Ye ken fu* weel ye will be some time resident in my vicinity, when I may 
have the power, as I will possess the inclination, to do you as good a turn.” 
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“ Sir — sir — I believe you to be a man of honour, and, as you say, a man of fortune. Yes, 
Mr. Inglewood,” he added, elearing his voice, “ I really believe this gentleman to be so.” 

“ And what arc this gentleman’s commands with me ?” said the Justice, somewhat 
peevishly. “ One man introduces another, like the rhymes in the 4 house that Jock 
built,* and I get company without either peace or conversation !” 

“ Both shall be yours, sir,” answered Campbell, “ in a brief period of time. I eome 
to release your mind from a piece of troublesome duty, not to make increment to it.” 

“ Body o’ me ! then you are welcome as ever Scot was to England, and that’s not 
saying much. But get on, man — let’s hear what you have got to say at once.” 

“I presume, this gentleman,” continued the North Briton, “told you there was a 
person -of the name of Campbell with him, when he had the mischance to lose his valise?” 

“ He has not mentioned such a name, from beginning to end of the matter,” said the 
J ustice. 

“Ah ! I conceive — I conceive,” replied Mr. Campbell ; — “Mr. Morris was kindly 
nfeared of committing a stranger into collision wi* the judicial forms of the country ; but 
as I understand my ev idcnce is necessary to the compurgation of one honest gentleman 
here, Mr. Francis Osbaldi stone, wha has been most unjustly suspected, 1 will dispense 
with the precaution. Ye will therefore” (he added, addressing Morris with the same 
determined look and accent), “please tell Mr. Justice Inglewood, whether we did not 
travel several miles together on the road, in coiiswjuenee of jour own anxious request 
and suggestion, reiterated mice and again, baitli on the evening that we weic at North- 
allerton, and there declined l»y me, hut afterwards accepted, when 1 overtook jo on the 
road near Cloberry Allers, and was prevailed on by you to resign my ain intentions of 
proceeding to Rotlibury ; and, for my mi-fortune, to uccompany you on jour proposed 
route.” 

“It’- a melancholj 1 truth,” answered Morris, holding down his head, as lie gave thi- 
general as-ent to the long and leading question which Campbell put to him, and seeiiii d 
to acquiesce in the rtatumut it contained with rueful docilitj. 

“ And I pr< -win jou can also asseverate to his w or- flip, that no man is better qualified 
than 1 am to hear testimony in this ease, seeing that I was by j t ou, and near you, con- 
stantly duiing the whole occuirenee.” 

“No man hotter qualified, certainly,” said Morris, with a deep and embarrassed sigh. 

“And why the devil did you not assist him, then,” said the Justice, “since, by Mr. 
Morris’s account, there were but two robbers ; so you were two to two, and you are both 
stout likely men ?” 

“ Sir, if it please your worship,” said Campbell, “ J have been all my life a man of 
peace and quietness, noways given to broils or batteries. Mr. Morris, who belongs, as 
I understand, or hath )>elongcd, to his Majesty’s army, might have used his pleasure in 
resistance, he travelling, as I also understand, with a great charge of treasure ; but, for 
me, who had but my own small peculiar to defend, and who am, moreover, a man of 
a pacific occupation, I was unwilling to commit myself to hazard in the mutter.” 

1 looked at Campbell as lie muttered these words, und never recollect to hav o seen a 
more singular contrast than that between the strong daring sternness expressed in Iuh 
harsh features, and the air of composed meekness and simplicity which his language 
assumed. There was even a slight ironical smile lurking nbout the corners of his mouth, 
which seemed, involuntarily as it were, to intimate his disdain of the quiet and jieaccful 
character which he thought proper to assume, and wliich led me to entertain strange sus- 
picions that his concern in the violence done to Morris, had been something very different 
from that of/n fellow-sufferer, or even of a mere spectator. 

Perhaps ^omo suspicions crossed the Justice’s mind at the moment, for he exclaimed, 
as if by way of ejaculation, “ Body o’ me ! but this is a strange story.” 

The North Briton seemed to guess at what was passing in his mind ; for he went on, 
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with a change of manner and tone, dismissing from his countenance some part of the 
hypocritical affectation of humility which had made him obnoxious to suspicion, and 
saying, with a more frank and unconstrained air, “ To say the truth, I am just ane o’ 
those canny folks wlia care not to fight but when they hae gotten something to fight for, 
which did not chance to be my predicament when I fell in wi’ these loons. But that 
your worship may know that I am a person of good fame and character, please to cast 
your eye over that billet.*' 

Mr. Inglewood took the paper from his hands, and read, half aloud, “ These arc to 
certify, that the bearer, Robert Campbell of of some place which I cannot pro- 

nounce,” interjected the Justice — “is n person of good lineage, and peaceable demeanour, 
travelling towards England on liis own proper affairs, &c. &c. &e. Given under our 
hand, at our Castle of Inver — Invera — mra- Am.v rr.” 

“A slight testimonial, sir, which T thought fit to imptf'ute from that worthy noble- 
man” (hero lie raised his hand to his head, a- it to U ich hi hut). “ AlucCalluui More.” 

“MacCallum who, sir ?” said the Justice. 

“ Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyh- ” 

“ 1 know the Duke of Argylc very well to be a nobh man of prom worth and dis- 
tinction, and a true lover oi liis country. I was one of those tli*.t .food by him in 1714, 
when he unhorsed the Duke of Marlborough out of In command T wish we had more 
noblemen like him. He was an honc-f Tory in those da)*, and hand and glove with 
Ormond. And he hit* acceded to the present Government, as I liaw done myself, for 
the peuee and quiet of his country ; for I rnimot presume that gieat man to have been 
actuated, a', violent folks pretend, with the fear of losing hi- plae< s and regiment. His 
testimonial, as you call it, Mr. Campbell, is perlectly satisfactory ; mid now, what have 
you got to sty to this matter ol th< robber) ?” 

“Briefly this il it please your worship, —that Air. Morris might as weel charge it 
Uffain-t the babe vet to he horn, or against myself even, is against this young gentleman. 
Air. Oshaldistone ; for I am not only fiee to depone that the per-on whom he took for 
him was a shorter man, and a thicker man, blit also, for I chanced to obtain a gliJc of 
liis visage, as hi- fause-iuce .-lipped aside, that he was a man of other features and com- 
plexion than those of this young gentleman, Ah*. Oshaldistone. And I believe,” he 
added, turning round with a natural, yet somewhat sterner air, to Air. Alorris, “that the 
gentleman will allow 1 had hotter opportunity to take cognizance who. wero present on 
that occasion than lie, being, 1 believe, much the cooler o* the two.” 

“ T agree to it, sir — I agree to it perfectly,* sahl Morris, shrinking back as Campbell 
moved his chair towards him to fortify his appeal— “And I incline, sir,” he added, 
addressing Air. Inglewood, “ to retract my information as to Air. Osbaldistonc ; and I 
request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to go about his business, und me to go about mine 
also ; your worship may have business to settle with Air. Campbell, and I am rather in 
haste to Ik* gone.” 

“ Then, there go the declarations,” said the Justice, throwing them into the fire — 
“ And now you are at perfect liberty, Air. Oshaldistone. And you, Air. Morins, are set 
quite at ) our case.” 

“ Ay,” said Campbell, eyeing Alorris as he assented with a rueful grin to the Justice’s 
observations, “ much like the ease of a toad under a pair of harrows — But fear nothing, 
Mr. Morris ; you and I maun leave the house thegither. I will sec you safe — I hope you 
wdll not doubt iny honour, when I say sae — to the next highway, and then we part com- 
pany ; and if we do not meet as friends in Scotland, it will be your ain fault” 

With such a lingering look of terror as the condemned criminal throws, when he is 
informed that the cart awaits him, Alorris arose ; but when on his legs, appeared to 
hesitate. “ I tell thee, man, fear nothing,” reiterated Campbell ; “ I will keep my word 
with you— Why, thou sheep’s heart, how do ye ken but we may con pick up some 
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speerings of your valise, if ye will be amenable to glide counsel ? — Out horses are ready. 
Bid the Justice fareweel, man, and show your southern breeding.” 

Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his leave, under the escort of Mr. Camp- 
bell ; but, apparently, new scruples and terrors had struck him before they left the house, 
for I heard Campbell reiterating assurances of safety and protection as they left the 
ante -room — “ By the soul of my body, man, thou’rt as safe as in thy father's kailyard — 
Zounds ! that a chield wi’ sic a black beard, should hac nae mair heart than a hen-par- 
tridge ! — Come on wi' ye, like a frank fallow, anes pnd for aye.” 

The voices died away, and the subsequent trampling of their horses announced to us 
that they had left the mansion of Justice Inglewood. 

The joy which that worthy magistrate received at this easy conclysion of a matter 
which threatened him with some trouble in his judicial capacity, was somewhat damped 
by reflection on what his clerk's views of the transaction might be at his return. “ Now, 

I shall have Jobson on my shouldors about these d d papers — I doubt I should not 

have destroyed them, after all — But hang it ! it is only paying his fees, and that will 
make all smooth — And now, Miss Die Vernon, though I have liberated all the others, 

I intend to sign a writ for committing you to the custody of Mother Blokes, my old 
housekeeper, for the evening, and we will send for my neighbour Mrs. Musgrave, and 
the Miss Dawkins, and your cousins, and have old Cobs the fiddler, and be os merry as 
the maids ; and Frank Osbaldistonc and I will have a carouse that will make us fit com- 
pany for you in half an hour.” 

Thanks, most worshipful,” returned Miss Vernon ; “but, as matters stand, we must 
retfim instantly to Osbaldistone-IIftll, where they do not know what has become of us, 
and relieve my uncle of his anxiety on my cousin's account, which is just the same as if 
one of his own sons were concerned.” 

“I believe it truly,” said the Justice ; “ for when bis eldest son, Archie, came to a 
bad end, in that unlucky affair of Sir John Fenwick’s, old Hildebrand used to hollow out 
his name as readily as any of the remaining six, and then complain that he could not 
recollect which of his sons had been hanged. So, pray hasten home, and relieve his 
paternal solicitude, since go you mu&t. But hark thee hither, heath-blossom,” lie said, 
pulling her towards him by the hand, and in a good-humoured tone of admonition, 
“ another time let the law take its eourhc, without putting your pretty finger into her 
old musty pie, all full of fragments of law gibberish — French anddog-Latin — And, Die, 
my beauty, let young fellows show each other the way through the moors, in case you 
should Iobc your own road, while you are pointing out theirs, my pretty Will o' the Wi«p.” 

With this admonition, he saluted and dismissed Miss Vernon, and took an equally kind 
farewell of me. 

“ Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr. Frank, and I remember thy father too— he 
was my playfellow at school. Hark thee, lad, — ride early at night, and don't swagger 
with chance passenger* on the king’s highway. What, man ! all the king’s liege subjects 
are not Iwund to understand joking, and it’s ill cracking jest* on matters of felony. And 
here’s poor Die Vernon too — in a manner alone and deserted on the face of this wide 
earth, and left to ride, and run, and scamper, at her own silly pleasure. Thou must bo 
careful of Die, or, egad, I will turn a young fellow again on purjamc, and fight thee 
myself, although I mu&t own it would la* a great deal of trouble. And now, get ye lmtli 
gone, uud leave me to my pipe of tobacco^ and my meditations ; for what says the song — 

The Indian leaf doth briefly bum; 

So doth man's strength to weakness turn 
The flee of youth t-TtmguiHhed quite, 

Comes age, like embers, dry and white. 

Think of this ** you take tobacco." 

I was much pleased with the gleams of sense and feeling which escaped from the 
Justice through the vapours of sloth and self-indulgence, assured him of my respect to 
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his admonitions, and took a friendly farewell of the honest magistrate and his hospitable 
mansion. 

We found a repast prepared for us in the ante-room, which we partook of slightly, 
and rejoined the same servant of Sir Hildebrand who had taken our horses at our entrance, 
and who had begn directed, as he informed Miss Vernon, by Mr. Rashleigh, to wait and 
attend upon us home. We rode a little way in silence, for, to say truth, my mind was 
too much bewildered with the events of the morning, to permit me to l>e the first to 
break it. At length Miss Vernon exclaimed, as if giving vent to her own reflections, 

“ Well, Rashleigh is a man to be feordd and wondered at, and all but loved ; be does what- 
ever he pleases, and mokes all others lxis puppets— has a player ready to perform every 
part which he imagines, and an invention and readiness wb&h supply exp ed i en ts for 
every emergency.” 

“ You think, then,” said 1, answering rati. or to her inclining, than to the express words 
she made use of, *• that this Mr. Campbell, whose appearance was so opportune, and 
who trussed up and carried off my accuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was an agent of 
Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldi^tone’s ? ” 

“ I do guess os much,” replied Diana; “ and shiowdly suspect, moreov er, that he would 
hprdfy have appeared so very much in the nick of time, if T hail not happened to meet 
Rashleigh in the hall at the Justice’s.” 

“ In that case, my thanks art chiefly due to you, my fair preserver.” 

“ To be sure they are,” returned Diuna ; “ and pray, suppose them paid, and accepted 
with a gracious smile, for I do not care to be troubled with hearing them in good earnest, 
and. am much more iikely to yawn than to behave becoirfing. In short, Mr. Frank, 

1 wished to serve you, and I have fortunately been able to. do so, and have only one 
favour to ask in return, and that is, that you will say no more about it. — But who comes 
here to meet us, * bloody with spurring, ticry-rcd with haste ? ' It is the subordinate man 
of law, I think — no los ? than Mr. Joseph Jobson.” 

And Mr. Joseph Jobson it proved to be, in great haste, and, as it speedily appeared, 
in most extreme bad humour. He came up to us, and stopped his horse, as we were 
about to pa'is with a slight salutation. 

“ So, sir — so, Miss Vernon — ay, I see well enough how it is — bail put in during my 
absence, I suppose — I should like to know who drew the recognisance, that’s all. If his 
worship uses lliib form of procedure often, I advise him to get another clerk, that’s all, 
for I shall certainly demit.” 

“ Or suppose he get this present clerk stitched to his sleeve, Mr. Jobson,” said Diana ; 

“ would not that do as well? And pray how does Fanner Rutledge, Mr. Jobson? I hope 
you found him able to sign, seal, and deliver?” 

This question seemed greatly to increase the wrath of tlie man of law. He looked at 
Miss Vernon with such an air of spite and resentment, as laid me under a strong tempta- 
tion to knock him off his horse with the butt-end of my whip, which I only suppressed 
in consideration of liis insignificance. 

“ Farmer Rutledge, ma’am ?” said the clerk, so soon as Ids indignation permitted him 
to articulate, “ Former Rutledge is in as hand&ome enjoyment of Lis health as you are — 
it's all a bam, ma’am — all a bamboozle and a bite, that uilair of liis illness ; and if you* did 
not know as much before, you know it now, ma’am.” 

“ La you there now !” replied Miss Vernon, with an affectation of extreme and simple 
wonder, “ suit you don’t say so, Mr. Jobson?” 

“But I do say so, ma’am,” rejoined the incensed scribe; “and moreover I say, that 
the old miserly clod-breaker called me pettifogger — pettifogger, ma’am — and said I came 
to hunt for a job, ma’am — which I have no more right to have said to me than any 
other gentleman of my profession, ma’am— especially as I am clerk to the peace, having 
aoKl holding said office under Trigtshnu Septimo llenrici Octavi and Primo Qvlielmx , 
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the first of King William, mu ’am, of glorious and immortal memory — our immortal 
deliverer from papists and pretenders, and wooden shoes and warming pans, Miss 
Vernon.” 

“ Sad things, these wooden shoes and warming pans,” retorted the young lady, who 
seemed to take pleasure in augmenting his wrath ; — “ and it is a comfort you don't 
seem to want a warming pan at present, Mr. Jobson. I am afraid Gaffer Rutledge has 
not confined his incivility to language — Are you sure he did not give you a beating ?” 

“ Beating, ma’am ! — no ” — (very shortly) “ no man alive shall beat me, I promise you, 
ma’am.” 

“ That is according as you happen to merit, sir,” said I ; “ for your mode of speaking 
to this young lady is so unbecoming, that, if you do not change your tone, I shall think 
it worth while to chastise you myself.” 

“ Chastise, sir? and — me, sir? — Do you know whom you speak to, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 1 replied ; “ you say yourself you arc clerk of peace to the county ; and 
Gaffer Rutledge says you arc n pettifogger ; and in neither capacity arc you entitled to 
be impertinent to a young lady of fashion.” 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my arm, and exclaimed, “ Come, Mr. Oshaldistone, 
I will have no assaults and buttery on Mr. Jobson ; 1 am not in sufficient charity witli 
him to permit a single touch of your whip — why, lie would live on it for a term at least. 
Besides, you have already hurt his feelings sufficiently — you have 'called him impertinent.’* 

“ I don’t value his language, Miss,” said the clerk, somewhat crest-fallen : “ besides, 
impertinent is not an actionable word ; but pettifogger is slander in the highest degree, 
and that I will made Gaffer Rutledge know to his cobt, and all who maliciously repeat 
the same, to the breach of the public peace, and the taking aw ay of my private good 
name.” 

“Never mind that, Mr. Jobson,” said Mi*.* Vernon; “yon know', where there is 
nothing, your own law allow » that the king himself must lose his right* ; and for the 
taking away of your good name, 1 pity llio poor fellow who gets it, and w ish you joy of 
losing it with all my ,lieart.” 

“Very w$ll, ma’am — good evening, ma’am — I have no more to sny — only there are 
laws agaii^t papists, which it would he well fin* the Ismd wen* they better executed. 
There's third and fourth Kdvuid VI., of antiplioueis, niwsab, grades, processionals, 
manuals, legends, pies, jvortuasM's. and those that have such trinkets in their possession, 
Miss Vernon — and there’s summoning of papists to take the oaths — and there are popish 
recusant convicts under the* first of his present Majesty — ay, ami there are penalties for 
hearing masH — See tw'enty -third of Queen Elizabeth, and third James First, < hapter 
twenty-fifth. And there arc estates to be registered, and jjJeeds and wills to be enrolled, 
and double taxes to be made, according to the acts in that case made and provided ” 

“ Sec the new edition of the Statutes, Lprge, published under the careful revision of 
Joseph Jobson, Gent., Clerk of the Peace,” said Miss Vernon. 

“ Also, and above all,” continued Jybson, — “for I speak to your warning — you, Diana 
Vernon, spinstress, not being a femme coueerte , and being a convict popish recusant, are 
hound to repair to your^owu dwelling, and that by the nearest way, under penalty of 
Ijeing held felon to the king — and diligently to seek for passage at common ferries, and 
to tarry there but one ebb and flood ; and unless you can have it in such places, to walk 
every day into the water up to the knees," assaying to puss over.” 

“ A sors of Protestant penance for my Catholic errors, I suppose,” said Miss Vernon, 
laughing. — “W^ll, I thank you for the information, Mr/ Jobson, and will ldc mo home os 
fast as I eavT and be a better housekeeper in tiknc coming. Good-night, "my dear Mr. 
Jobson, th«u mirror of clerical courtly.” * 

“ Good -night, ma’am, and remember the law is not to be trifled with.” 

And we rode on our separate ways. 
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“ There he goes for a troublesome mischief-making tool,” said Miss Vernon, as she 
gave a glance after him $ “ it is hard that persons of birth and rank and estate should be 
subjected to the official impertinence of such a paltry pickthank as that, merely for 
believing as the whole world believed not much above a hundred years ago — for certainly 
our Catholic Faith has the advantage of antiquity at least.” 

“ I was much tempted to have broken the rascal’s head,” I replied. 

“ You would liavc acted very like a ha My young man,” said Miss Vernon ; “and yet, had 
my own hand been an ounce heavier than it is, 1 think I should have laid its weight upon 
him. Well, it does not signify complaining, but there are three tilings for which I am 
much to be pitied, if any one thought it worth while to waste any compassion upon me.” 

“ And what are these three things, Mis- Vernon, may I ask ?” 

“ Will you promise mo your deepest -ympathy, *f T Ml you?” 

“Certainly; — can you doubt it?” I i« plied, closing my horse nearer to hers as 
I spoke, with an expression of interest which l did not attempt to disguise. 

“ Well, it is very seducing to be pitied, after ail : so here are my thrn grievances : In the 
first place, I am a girl, and not a young fellow mvd would bo -hut up .n a mad-house, if 
I did half the things that I have a mind to ; — and that, if 1 had your happy prerogative 
of aetiug as you list, would make all the world mad with imitating and applauding me.” 

“I can’t quite afford you the sympathy you expect up^i this score,” 1 replied; “the 
misfortune is so general, that it belongs to one half of tin* secies ; and the other half”— 

“ Arc so much better cared for, that they are jealous of tliwr prerogatives,” interrupted 
Miss Vernon — “ T forgot you were a party interested. N iv,” she said, as I was going 
to speak, “that soft smile is intend'd to be the preface of n \»rv pretty compliment 
respecting the peculiar ad\ an tages which Die \ onion’s friends mid kinsmen enjoy, by 
her being born one of their Helots ; but spare me the utterance, my good friend, and let 
us try whether we shall* agree better on the second count of my indictment against 
fortune, os that quill-driving puppy would call it. I belong to an oppressed sect and 
antiquated religion, and, instead of getting credit for my devotion, as is due to all good 
girls beside, my kind friend, Justice Inglewood, may send me to tbejiouse of correction, 
merely for worshipping Hod in the way of iny ancestors, and say, ns old Pembroke did 
1o the Abbess of Wilton, # when he usurped her commit and establishment, ‘Go spin, 
you jade, — Go spin.’ ” 

“ This i- not a cureless e> il,” said I gravely. “ Consult some of our learned divines, 
or consult your own excellent understanding, Miss Vernon ; and surely the particulars in 
which our religious creed differs front that in which you have been educated ” — 

“ Hush ! ” said Diana, placing her fore-finger on her mouth, -7-“ Hush ! no more of 
that. Forsake the faith of my gallant fathers ! I would as soon, were I a man, forsake 
their banner when the tide of battle pressed hardest against it, and turn, like a hireling 
recreant, to join the victorious enemy.” 

“ 1 honour your spirit, Miss Vernon ; and as to the inconveniences to which it exposes 
you, I can only say, that wounds sustained for tli^ sake of conscience carry their own 
balsam with the blow.” 

“ Ay ; but they are fretful and irritating, for all that. But L*see,-hard of heart as you 
are, my clianee of beating hemp, or drawing out fiax into marvellous coarse thread, affects 
you as Httlc as my condemnation to coif and pinners, instead of beaver and cockade $ so 
I will spare myself the fruitless pains of telling my third cause of vexation.” 

* The nunnery of Wilton was granted to the Earl of Pembroke upon its dissolution, by the magisterial authority of Hoary 
VIII., or his son Edward VI. On the accession of Queen Mary, of Catholic memory, the Earl found it necessary to reinstate 
the Abfepu and her fair recluses, which he did with many expressions of his remorBe, kneeling hpmbly to the vestals, and In- 
ducting them Into the convent and possessions from which he had oxpelled them. With the accession of Elisabeth, the 
accommodating Earl again resumed his protestant faith, and a second tune drove the nuns from their sanctuary. The 
remonstrances of the Abbess, who reminded him of his penitent expressions on the former occasion, could wring from him no 
pthSr answer than that in the text — “ Go spin, you jade !— Go spin 1," 
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“ Nay, my dear Miss Vernon, do not withdraw your confidence, and I will promise 
you, that the threefold sympathy due to your very unusual causes of distress shall be all 
duly and truly paid to account of the third, providing you assure me, that it is one 1 which 
you neither share with all womankind, nor even with every Catholic in Englan d, who, 
God bless you, are still a sect more numerous than we Protestant^ in our zeal for church 
and state, would detdre them to he.” 

“ It is indeed,” said Diana, with a manner greatly altered, and more serious than I had 
yet seen her assume, “ a misfortune that well merits compassion. I am by nature, as you 
may easily observe, of a frank and unreserved disposition — a plain true-hearted girl, who 
would willingly act openly and honestly by the whole world, and yet fate has involved 
me in such a series of nets, and toils, and entanglements, that I dare hardly speak a word 
for fear of consequences — not to myself, but to others.” 

“ That is indeed a misfortune, Miss Vernon, which 1 do most sincerely compassionate, 
hut which I should hardly have anticipated.” 

“ O, Mr. Oslmldistonc, if you but knew — if any one knew, what difficulty I sometimes 
find in hiding an aching heart with a smooth brow, you would indeed pity me. I do 
wrong, perhaps, in speaking to you even thus far on my own situation; but you are a 
young mail of sense and penetration — you cannot but long to ash 111 c a hundred questions on 
the events of this day — on the share which Ihishleigli has in your deliverance from this 
petty scrape — upon many other points which cannot but excite your attention ; and 
I cannot bring myself to answer with the necessary falsehood and finesse — I should do it 
awkwardly, and lose your good opinion, if 1 have any share of it, as well as my own. It 
is best to say at once, Ask me no questions, — 1 have it not in my power to reply to 
them.” 

Miss Vernon spoke these 'words with a tone of feeling which could not blit make a 
corresponding im pre-don upon me. I assured her sin* had neither to fear my urging her 
with impertinent questions, nor my misconstruing her declining to answer those which 
might in themselves be reasonable, or at least natural. 

“ I was too much obliged,” I said, by the interest she laid taken in my affairs, to 
misuse the opportunity her goodness had afforded me of prying into hers — I only trusted 
and entreated, that if my services could at any time he useful, she would command them, 
without doubt or hesitation.” 

“ Thank you — thank you,” she replied ; your voice does not ring the cuckoo chime 
of compliment, hut speaks like that of one who knows to wliat he pledges himself. If — 
but it is impossible — but yet, if an opportunity should occur, 1 w ill ask you if you 
remember this promise ; and I assure you, I shall not be angry if I find you have for- 
gotten it, for it is enough that you are sincere in your intentions just now — much may 
occur to alter them ere I call upon you, should that moment ever come, to assist Dio 
Vernon, as if you were Die Vernon’s brother.” 

“ And if I were Die Vernon’s brother,” said I, “ there could not be less chance that 
I should refuse my assistance — And now T am afraid I must not usk whether Raslileigh 
was willingly accessory to my deliverance?” 

“ Not of me; but you may ask it of himself, and depend upon it, he will say yes ; for rather 
than any good action should walk through the world like an unappropriated adjective in 
an ill-arranged sentence, he is always willing to stand noun substantive to it himself.” 

“ And V inust not ask whether this Campbell be himself the party who cased Mr. 
Morris of his portmanteau, — or whether the letter, which our friend the attorney received, 
was not a fh*f£se to withdraw him from the scene of action, lest he should have marred 
the happy ev ent of my deliverance ? And I must not ask ” — 

“ You must ask nothing of me,” tfaid Miss Vernon ; “so it is quite in vain to go on 
putting cases. You are to think just as well of me as if I had answered all these 
queries, and twenty others besides, as glibly as Kashleigh could have done ; and observe, 
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whenever I touch my chin just so, it is a sign that I cannot speak upon the topic which 
happens to occupy your attention. I must settle signals of correspondence with you, 
because you are to be my confidant and iny counsellor, only you are to know nothing 
whatever of my affairs.” 

“ Nothing can be qjore reasonable,” I replied, laughing ; “ and the extent of your con- 
fidence will, you may roly upon it, only be equalled by the sagacity of my counsels.” 

This sort of con /creation brought us, in the highest good-humour with each other, to 
Obbaldistone-lJall, where we found the family far advanced in the revels of the evening. 

w Get some dinner for Mr. Osbaldisionc and me in the library,” .said Miss Vernon to 
a servant. — “ i must have some compassion upon you,” she added, turning to me, “ and 
provide against your starving in this man mu of hrutal abundance; otherwise T am not 
sure that I should show you my privatt hi uni*. This s.nne library is my den — the only 
corner of the llall-house where L am sale j*o»u tin* Om iny-ihitanv**, my cousins. They 
never venture there, I suppose, for fear tin ioho*. -nmih 1 hdl down and crack their skulls ; 
for they will never aff<*ct their heads in an\ other wuy - So foil wv me ” 

And I followed through hall and bower, \ mlted passige and w Hiding dair, until w r e 
reached the room when she had ordered om refreshment* 




C I .1. Ill tl ( 'C’ll ll 


III i i Kill | ill l\ Unis liciikd m( 

IK is w m uud <»lit 11 \ [nit 
Wli i flnnv ii Its mil ImiuIui# shih s < on tin, 
1 i in i il huii u io id hi 1 turn* lui mi i il pain 
Amim m«m i 


Ilk librmy at (Mialdistoiie-llall was a gloomy room, ft hew antique* 
oahtn slielt es hint htiH.ilh tin* weight o t the |K>ndcrous folios. bo dear to 
the so ei it ceil tli mitui), fiom winch, under in our be it spoken, we lia\e 
distilled matter for oui quartos and octavos, and which, once more 
subjected to the alembic, may, should our sons be yet more frivolous 
than ourselves, be still farther reduced into duodecimos and pamphlets. 
The colledHbn wad chiefly of the classics, as well foreign as ancient history, and, abo\ e 
all, di\ iuity. It was in wretched older. The priests, who in succession lmd acted ns 
chaplains ut the Ilall, were, for many years, the only persons who entered its precincts, 
until ttaslilugli's thiist for reading liad led him to disturb the venerable spiders, who had 
inullied the fronts ol the presses with their tapestry. His destination for tlio church 
rendered liis ct^uct less absurd in liis father’s eyes, than if any of his other descendants 
had betrajed so strange a propensity, /and Sir Hildebrand acquiesced in the library 
receiving some u pairs, so as to fit it for a sitting room. Still an air of dilapidation, as 
obfious as it vik uncomfoi table, penuded the large apartment, and announced the 
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neglect from which the knowledge which its wall* contained had not been able to exempt 
it. The tattered tapestry, the worm-eaten shelves, the huge and clumsy, yet tottering, 
tables, desks, and cluiiis, the rusty grate, seldom gladdened by either sea-coal or fagots, 
intimated tin* contempt ot the lords of O&buldistonc-IIall for learning, and for the volumes 
which record its treasifreS. 

“ You think thi* place somewhat disconsolate, I suppose?” .‘aid Diana, as I glanced 
my eye round the forlorn apartment; “but to me it seems like a little paradise, for I call 
it my own, and fear no intiusion. Kaslileigli was joint proprietor with ine, while wc 
were friends.” 

“ And are you no longer so?” was my mitur<d question. 

Iler fore-finger immediately touched hei dimpled chin, wdthnn arch look of prohibition. 

“ We arc still allin” she continued, h mud Mk<* other confederate powtis, by cir- 
cumstances ot mutual intern t ; bill I am ni.iid, as will iiappui in otin i cases, the treaty 
of alliance has survived the amicaldc disju iku«<> in which it laid its origin. At any rate, 
we live less together; and -when he conies throu'jli that d *oi lliere T vanish through this 
door here; and so, having mad* the disc*’ ■ v that wi m wew one t >» many for this 
apartment, as large as it seem , Iinshleigh, hows occasion* Ircqueuth e.dl liim elsewhere, 
has gcneionsly made n cession ol his rights in my fivonr; »«> that I now mdeavour to 
prosecute alone the studies in which I « n-cd fonni ilv to he m; j’liidc.” 

“ And what are tlio-e studi s, il‘ 1 inn) presume to ask : ” 

“ Indeed )ou may, without the lea^l bar of seeing ny fore-tine * r raised to my chin. 
Science and history mv ni) piwuipal ta\ omitch; but 1 al n study poetry and tl»e classics.” 

“ Ami tlu* i lassies? I)o you read them in the origin d ( n 

“ Unquestioimhl). Kaslileigli. who is no eontemptihh scholai, taught me Greek nnd 
Latin, as well «•> most of tin languages ol modern Europe I us* me you, there has been 
some pains taken in my education, although 1 can neither s« u a tucker, nor work cross- 
stitch, nor make a pnlding, nor — as the vicar’s fat wife, with as much truth as elegance, 
good-will, and politeness, was pleased to say in my behalf — do any other useful thing in 
the varsal woi Id.” 

“ And was this selection of studies Ricdilcigh’s elioici , or your own, Miss Vernon ?” 
I asked. 

“Um!" said she, as if hesitating to answer my question, — “it’s not worlli while 
lifting my linger about, after all. Wli) , partly his, and partly mine. As 1 learned out 
ol' doors to lide a horse, and bridle and saddle him in ease of necessity, and to clear a 
five-barred gate, and liic a gun without a inking, and all other of those masculine 
accomplishments that my brute cousins run mad after, I wanted, like my rational cousin, 
to read Greek and Lutin within doors, and make my complete approach to the tree of 
knowledge, which you men-sehoLirs would engross to yourselves, in revenge, I blip pose, 
for our commoi mothor’b share in the great original transgression.” 

“ And Kaslileigli indulged your propensity to learning?” 

“ Why, he wished to have mo for his scholar, and he could but teach me that which 
lie knew himself — he was not likely to instruct me in the ni) stories of washing lace- 
n idles, or hemming oanibric-handkeroliii Is, I suppose.” 

“ 1 admit the temptation of getting such a scholar, and have no doubt that it made a 
weighty consideration on tlio tutor’s part.” 

“ O, if you begin to invtstigate Kaslileigli’* motives, my finger touches my chin once 

more. I can only be frank whore my own are inquired inio. Rut to resume he has 

resigned the library in my favoui, and never enters without leave had and obtained; 
and so I have taken the liberty to make it the place of deposit for some of my own goods 
and chattels as you may see by looking round you.” 

“ I beg pardon, Miss Vernon, but I really sec nothing around these walls which I can 
distinguish as likely to claim you as mistress.” 
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“ That is, I suppose, because you neither see a shepherd or Bheplicrdess wrought in 
worsted, and handsomely framed in black ebony, or a stuffed parrot, — or a breeding-cage, 
full of canary-birds, — or a housewife-case, broidered with tarnished silver, — or a toilette- 
table with a nest of japanned l»oxes, with as many angles as Christmas minced-pies,— or 
a broken-backed spinet, — or a Jute with three strings, — or rock-work, — or shell-work, — 
or needle- work, or work of any kind, — or a lap-dog with a litter of blind puppies — 
None of these treasures do I possess,” she continued, after a pause, in order to recover 
the breath she had lost in (‘numerating them — “ But there stands the sword of my ancestor 
Sir Richard Vernon, slain at Shrewsbury, and sorely slandered by a sad fellow called 
Will Slink spear e, whose Lancastrian partialities, and a certain knack at embodying them, 
has turned history upside down, or rather inside out and by that redoubted weapon 
hangs the mail of the still older Vernon, squire to the Black Prince, whose fate is the 
reverse of his descendant’s, since he is more indebted to the bard who fook the trouble to 
celebrate him, for good-will than for talents, — 


Anmldes the routo jou mi^ht disiorn one 
Brave knight with pipes on shield, ycleped Vernon; 
Like a borne fiend nlong tlie plain be thundered, 
Brest to lie carving tli rotes, while others plundcicd 


Then there is a model of a new martingale which 1 invented myself— a great improve- 
ment on the Duke of Newcastle’s : and there sum* the hood and bells of my falcon Cheviot, 
who spitted himself on a heron’s bill at Ilorsely-moss — poor Cheviot, there is not a bird, 
on the perches below, but are kites and riflers compared to him ; and there is my own 
light fowling-piece, with an improved fire-lock ; with twenty other treasures, each more 
valuable than another — And then*, that sjVaks for itself.” 

She pointed to the carved oak-frame of a full-length portrait by Vandyke, on which 
were inscrilK'd, in Gothic letters, tin* words Vernon semper riret. 1 looked at her for 
explanation. “ I)o you not know,” said she, with some surprise, “ our motto — the Vernon 
motto, where, 

I. ike tin. solemn sice, Iniquity, 

We nioralut two meanings m one word' 

And do you not know our cognizance, the pipes?” pointing to the armorial bearings 
sculptured on the oaken scutcheon, around which the legend was displayed. 

4< Pipes ! — they look more like penny-whistles — But, pray, do not be angry with iny 
ignorance,” 1 continued, observing the colour mount to her cheeks, “ I can mean no 
ufiront to your armorial hearings, for I do not even know my own.” 

“You an Osbaldi stone, and confess so much!” she exclaimed. “ Why, Pert ic. 
Tliornie, John, Dickon — Wilfred himself, might he your instructor. Even ignorance 
itself is a plummet over you.” 

“ With shame I confess it, iny dear Miss Vernon, the mystevies couched under the 
grim hieroglyphic- 1 of heraldry are to me as unintelligible as those of the pyramids of 

Kwi." 

“ What ! is it possible ? — Why, even my uncle reads Gwillym sometimes of a winter 
night — Mot know the figures of heraldry ! — of vvhut could your father la* thinking?” 

“ Of tin* figures of arithmetic,” I answered; “ the most insignificant unit of which ho 
holds more highly than all the blazonry of chivalry. But, though I am ignorant to this 
inexpressible degree, 1 have knowledge and taste enough to admire that splendid picture, 
in which I think 1 can discover a family likeness to you. W 7 liat ease and dignity in the 
attitude ! — w hat richness of colouring — what breadth and depth of shade!” 

“ Is it really feline painting?” she asked. 

“ I have see, n many works of the renowned artist,” I replied, “hut never beheld one 
more to my likiny.” 
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“ Well, I know as little of pictures as you do of heraldry,” replied Miss Vernon ; “ yet 
I have the advantage of you, because I have always admired the painting without under- 
standing its value.” 

“ While 1 have neglected pipes and tabors, and all the whimsical combinations of 
chivalry, still I am informed that they floated in the fields of ancient fame. But you 
will allow their exterior appearance is not ^o peculiarly interesting to the uninformed 
spectator as that of a fine painting. — Who is the person here represented?” 

“ My grandfather. He shared the misfortunes of Charles I., and, 1 am sorry to add, 
the excesses of his son. Our patrimonial estate was greatly impaired by his prodigality, 
and was altogether lost by his successor, my unfortunate futher. But peace be with them 
who have got it ! — it was lost in the cause of loyalty.” 

“ Your father, 1 presume, suffered in th« political dissensions of the period?” 

“ lie did indeed; — he lost hi*, all And hej e is his child a dependent orphan- 
eating the bread of other*? — , subjected u ibeir uiprii •- and compelled to study their 
inclinations; yet prouder of having had « . i a ft*h<r, than P placing a more prudent 
but less upright part, he had left me pose* — or ot all lb* iiei* and fail* baronies which his 
family once possesseu.” 

As she thus s]>oke, the entiame of the su » auts with dinner < »it off all conversation but 
that of a general nature. 

When our ha-tv meal was com hided md the win' placed < n the table, the domestic 
informed us, “that Mr. Ra-hh igh had de-iml to he told when our diun*»r was removed.” 

“ Tell him,” said Miss V* i m ii, “we shall be liapp} *«• -«•<* him if he will step this 
way — place aiietlu r wine-glus" and iluiir. and leave lit* room. — You must retire with 
him when Jie goc- away,” she continued, addressing hers* If to me; “even my liberality 
cannot sjiare a gentleman above eight hour', out of the t\\ intv -four ; and I think we have 
been together for 'it least that hnglh of time.” 

“ The old scythe-man lia-. moved so rapidly,” 1 answered, “that I could not count his 
Strides.” 

“ Hush !” said Miss Vernon, “here comes Rashleigh anil she drew off her chair, to 
which I liud approached mine rather closely, so as to place a greater distance between us. 

A modest tap at the door, — a gentle maimer of opening when invited to enter, — a 
studied softness and humility of step and deportment, announced that the education of 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone at the College of St. Diners accorded well with the ideas 
J entertained of the manners of an accomplished Jesuit. J need not add, that, as a sound 
Protestant, these ideas wei e not the most favourable. “ Why should you use the ceremony 
of knocking,” said Miss Vernon, “ when you knew that I was not alone?” 

This was spoken with a burst of impatience, as if she had felt that Raslileigli’s air of 
caution and reserve covered some insinuation of impertinent suspicion. “ You have 
taught me the form of knocking at this door so perfectly, my fair cousin,” answered 
Rashleigh, witl mt change of voice or manner, “that habit lias become a second nature.” 

“ I prize sincerity more than courtesy, sir, and you know I do,” was Miss Vernon’s 
reply. 

“ Courtesy is a gallaut gay, a courtier by name and by profession,” replied Rusbleigb, 
“ and therefore most fit for a lady’s bower.” 

“ But Sincerity is the true knight,” retorted Miss Vernon, “and therefore much more 
welcome, cousin. But, to end u debate not over amusing to your stranger kinsman, sit 
down, Rashleigh, and give Mr. Francis Osbaldistone your countenance to bis glass of 
wine. I have done the honours of the dinner, lor the credit of Osbaldistone-IIall.” 

Rashleigh sate down, and filled his glass, glancing his eye from Diana to me, with an 
embarrassment which his utmost efforts could not entirely disguise. I thought he 
appeared to be uncertain concerning the extent of confidence she might have reposed in 
me, and hastened to lead the conversation iuto a channel which should sweep away his 
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suspicion that Diana might have betrayed any secrets which rested between them. 

“ Miss Vernon,” I said, “ Mr. Rjashleigh, has recommended me to return my thanks to 
you for my speedy disengagement from the ridiculous accusation of Morris j and, unjustly 
fearing my gratitude might not be warm enough to remind me of this duty, she has put 
my curiosity on its side, by referring me to you for an account, or rather explanation, of 
the events of the day.” 

“ Indeed?” answered Raslileigli ; “I should have thought” (looking keenly at Miss 
Vernon), “that the lady herself might have stood interpreter ; ” and his eye, reverting 
from her face, sought mine, as if to search, from the expression of my features, whether 
Diana’s communication had been as narrowly limited as my words had intimated. Miss 
Vernon retorted his inquisitorial glance w ith one of decided scorn ; while I, uncertain 
whether to deprecate or resent his obvious suspicion, replied, “ If it is your pleasure, 
Mr. Rashlcigh, as it has been Miss Vernon’s, to leave me in ignorance, I must necessarily 
submit ; but, pray, do not withhold your information from me, on the ground of imagining 
that I have already obtained any on the subject. For 1 tell you as a man of honour, 
I am as ignorant ns that picture of anything relating to the e\cnts 1 have witnessed 
to-day, excepting that I understand from Miss Vernon, that you have been kindly active 
in my favour.” 

“ Miss Vernon has overrated my humble effort*,” said Raslileigh, “though I claim 
full credit for my zeal. The truth is, that as I galloped buck to get some one of our 
family to join me in becoming your bail, which was the most obvious, or, indeed, I may 
say, the only way of serving v ou which occurred to my stupidity, I met the man-('awmil — 
Colville — Campbell, or whatsoever they call him. I had understood from Morris that 
he was present when the roblx*ry took place, and had the good fortune to prevail ou him 
(with some difficulty, I confess), to tender his evidence in jour exculpation— which 
I presume was the means of your being released from an unpleasant situation.” 

“ Indeed’ — l«mi much jour debtor for procuring such a seasonable* evidence in my 
behalf. But I cannot h*c why (having been, as he said, a fellow -sufferer with Morris), 
it should have required mm li trouble to persuade him to stop forth and hear evidence, 
whether to convict the actual rubber, or free an innocent person.” 

“ Vou do not know the gt nius ot that man's country, sir.” answeied Rashleigh ; — 
“ discretion, prudence, and foresight, are their leading qualities ; these are only modified 
by a narrow-spirited, but yet anient patriotism, which forms as it were tin* outmost of 
the concentric hulwuiks with which a Scotchman fortifies himself against all the attacks 
of a generous philunthropical principle. Surmount this mound, jou find an inner and 
still dearer burrii r— the lov< of his province, his village, or, most probably, his elan; 
storm this second ob&taele, jou have a third — his attachment to his ow r n family- -his 
father, mother, sons, daughters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, to the ninth generation. It 
is within these limits that a Scotchman's social affection expands itself, never reaching 
those which are outermost, till all means of discharging itself in the interior circles have 
been exhausted. It is within these circles that lii* heart throbs, each pulsation being 
fainter and fainter, till, beyond flic wide t boundary, it is almost unlelt. And vvliat is 
worst of all, could jou surmount all these concentric outworks, you have an inner citadel, 
deeper, higher, and more efficient than them ull — a Scotchman's love for himself.” 

“ All this, is extremely eloquent and metaphorical, Raslileigh,” said Miss Vernon, who 
listened w ith unrepressed impatience ; “ there are only two objections to it ; first, it is not 
true ; secondly, if true, it is nothing to the purjiosc.” 

“ ^ ** tri V> fuirest Diana,” returned Rashleigh ; “and moreover, it is most instantly 
to the purpose. It is true, because you cannot deny that I know the country and people 
intimately, amj^tho character is drawn from di*ep and accurate consideration ; — and it is 
to the purpose, because it answers Mr, Francis Osbaldietone’s question, and shows why 
this same wary Scotchman, considering our kinsman to be neither his countryman, nor a 
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Campbell, nor liis cousin in any of the inextricable combinations by ■which they extend 
their pedigree ; and, above all, seeing no prospect of personal advantage, but, on the 
contrary, much hazard of loss of time and delay of business ” 

“ With other inconveniences, perhaps, of a nature yet more formidable,” interrupted 
Miss Vernon. 

“ Of which, doubtless, there might be many,” said Bashlcigh, continuing in the same 
tone — “In short, my theory shows why this man, hoping for no advantage, and afraid 
of some inconvenience, might require a degree of persuasion ere he could be prevailed on 
to give his testimony in favour of Mr. O'sboldistone.” 

“ It seems surprising to me,” I observed, “ that during the glance I cast over the 
declaration, or whatever it is termed, of Mr. Morris, lie should never him mentioned 
that Campbell was in his company when lu met the marauders.” 

“ 1 understood from Campbell, that In had tal « n hi* solemn promise not to mention 
that circumstance,” replied liashloigh: •• hit* reason Inr evicting Mich an engagement 
you may guess from what 1 hive hinted- n wished 1<> get back to his own country, 
undelayed and unembarrassed by any of tin judicial mqutiic which he would have been 
nuder the necessity of attending, lmd tie* 1 n ♦ n» his being j.jwnt a' tie robbery taken 
air while he was on tin* side ol the Ilnrdei. But let him once be as distant as tbs Forth, 
Morris will, I warrant you, come forth with all he knows nbou> him, anil, it may be, a 
good deal more, lit sides, Campbell is a scry extcn>’ve deulei m cattle, and has often 
occasion to send gnat drove* ,nt» .Northumberland ; and. when drn ing such a trade, Ji© 
would he a great fool to embio 1 himself with our Ninth umbrian thieves, than whom no 
men who live are moie viiulu.tr t.” 

“ 1 dale be sworn of that,” said Miss Vernon, with a tone which implied something 
more than a simple acquiescent e in tin proposition. 

“ Still,” sjud I, resinning the subject. “ allowing the foiee of ilio reasons which 
Campbell might have for desiring that Morris should be silent with icgard to liis promise 
when the lobbery wa committed, I cannot yet «*ee how he could attain such an influence 
over the man, as to in.ikt him suppress his evidence in that particular, at the manifest 
risk ot subjecting his *tory to discredit.” 

liushlcigh agreed with me, that it w r as very extraordinary, and *cemed to regret that 
he had not questioned the Scotchman more closely on that subject, which he allowed looked 
extremely mysterious. “ But,” lie asked, immediately after this acquiescence, “ are you 
very sure the circumstance of Morris’s being accompanied by Campbell is reully not 
alluded to in liis exuinin.itiMn ?” 

“ I read the paper over hastily,” said I, “hut it is my strong impression that no 
such circumstance is mentioned; — at lea*t, it must have been touched on very slightly, 
since it failed to catch my attention.” 

“ True, true,” answered ltaslih igh, forming his own inference while lie adopted my 
words ; “ J incline to think with you, that the circumstance must in reality have been 
mentioned, hut so slightly that it failed to attract your attention. And then, as to 
Campbt ll’s interest with Morris, I incline to suppose that it must have been gained by 
playing upon liis fears. This chicken-hearted fellow, Morris, is hound, I understand, fop 
Scotland, destined for some little employment under Government ; and, possessing the 
courage of the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse, he may have been afraid to 
enequnter the ill-will of such a kill-cow as Campbell, whose very appearance would be 
enough to fright him out of liis little wits. Y ou observed that Mr. Campbell has at times 
a keen and animated manner — something of a martial east in his tone and bearing.” 

“ I own,” I replied, “ that his expression struck me as being occasionally fierce and 
sinister, and little adapted to liis peaceable professions. Has he served in the army ?” 

“ Yes — no — not, strictly speaking, served; but he has been, 1 believe, like moqptof his 
countrymen, trained to arms. Indeed, among the hills, they carry them from boyhood 
to the grave. So, if you know anything of your fellow-traveller, you will easily judge, 
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that, going to such a country, lie will take care to avoid a quarrel, if he can help it, with 
any of the natives. But, come, I see you decline your wine — and I too am a degenerate 
Osbaldistone, so far as respects the circulation of the bottle. If you will go to my room, 
I will hold you a hand at piquet.” 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, who had from time to time suppressed, appa- 
rently with difficulty, a strong temptation to break in upon Raslilcigh’s details. As we 
were about to leave the room, the smothered fire broke forth. 

“ Mr. Osbaldistone,” she said, “ your own observation will enable you to verify the 
justice, or injustice, of Rashleigh’s suggestions concerning such individuals as Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Morris. But, in slandering Scotland, he has borne false witness 
against a whole country ; and I request you will allow no weight to his evidence.” 

“ Perhaps,” I answered, “ 1 may find it soincwhut difficult to obey your injunction, 
Miss Vernon ; for I must own I was bred up with no very favourable idea of our 
northern neighbours.” 

“ Distrust that part of your edueation, sir,” she replied, “ and let the daughter of 
a Scotchwoman pray you to respect the land which gave her parent birth, until your 
own observation has proved them to be unworthy of your good opinion. Preserve your 
hatred and contempt for dissimulation, baseness, and falsehood, wheresoever they are 
to be met with. You will find enough of all without leaving England. — Adieu, 
gentlemen, — I w ish you good ev ening.” 

And she signed to the door, with the manner of a princess dismissing her train. 

We retired to Bashleigh’s apartment, where a servant brought us coffee and cards. 
I had formed my resolution to press Itashleigh no farther on the 'wonts of the day. 
A mystery, and, as I thought, not of a favourable eoniplexion, appeared to hang over his 
conduct ; but to ascertain if my suspicions wore just, it was necessary to throw him off 
his guard. We out for the deal, and were soon earnestly engaged in our play. I thought 
I perceived in tlii~. trifling for amusi ment (for the stake which Kashlcigli proposed was 
a mere trifle) something of a fieree and ambitious temper. lie seemed perfectly to 
understand the beautiful game at which In 1 played, but preferred, as it were on principle, 
the risking hold and precarious strokes to the ordinary rules of play ; and neglecting 
the minor ami better-balanced cluincos of the game, lie hazarded everything for tin* 
chance of piqueing, repiqueing, or capoting his adversary. So soon a*> the intervention 
of a game 01 two at piquet, like the music between the acts of a drama, bad completely 
interrupted our previous course of conversation, Basldeigh appeared to tire of the game, 
and the cards were superseded by discourse', in which lie assumed the lead. 

More learned than soundly wise-better acquainted with men’s minds than with the 
moral principles that ought to regulate them, lie had Mill powers of conversation wlii«h 
I have rarely seen equalled, never excelled. Of this his manner implied sonic conscious- 
ness ; at least, it appeared to me that he had studied hard to improve his natural 
advantages of a melodious voie», fluent and happy expression, apt language, and fervid 
imagination. lie was never loud, never overbearing, never so iiiudi occupied with his 
own thoughts as to outrun either the patience 1 or the* comprehension of those lie conversed 
with. His idea'' succeeded eaeh other with the gentle but uninterniitting flow of a 
plentiful and bounteous opting ; while I have heard tho^e of others, who aimed at 
distinction in Malversation, rush along like the turbid gush from the sluice of a mill- 
pond, a*< hurrb d, and as easily exhausted. It was late at night ere I could part from 
a companion sw fascinating ; and, when I gained my uw'ii apartment, it cost me no small 
effort to recall to my mind the character of Badilcigh, such as I had pictured him previous 
to this tete-u-tc^ 

So effect r -ib i ly dear Trediam, does the sense of being pleased and amused blunt our 
faculties of perception and discrimination of character, that I can only compare it to the 
taste of oertain fruits, at once luscious and poignant, which renders our palate totally unfit 
for relishing or distinguishing the viands which are subsequently subjected to its criticism. 




Bt.ilUt 'll J 'i' i ill 


What g'rs giuit nij mein nun d * 

Wlut gan u look su dinn t 
Wlmt pars v hing viur lu ul 1 it bait 
In UiL cabtlc of lldULdrn' 

Old St m ') liti'lad. 


IIE next morning chanced to be Sunday, a day peculiarly hard to be 
at ^kaldiktono-ILill ; for after the formal religious service 
^iKmn ^yS morning had been performed, at which all the family regularly 

r attended, it was hard to say upon w hi eh individual, Rashleigh and Miss 

fef* j/1 Vernon excepted, the fiend of ennui descended with the most abundant 
Outpouring of his spirit. To speak of my yesterday’s embarrassment 
amused Sir Hildebrand for several minutes, and he eongratulated me on my deliverance 
from Morpeth or Hexham jail, as lie would have done if I had fallen in attempting to 
clear a live-barred gate, and got up without lirrting myself. 

“ Hast had u lueky turn, lad ; but do na be over venturous again. Wliat, man ! the 
king’s road is free to all men, be they Whigs, bo they Tories.” 

“ On my word, sir, I am innocent of interrupting it ; and it is the most provoking 
thing on earth, that every person will take it for granted that I aw accessory to a crime 
which 1 despise and dcte.st, and which would, moreover, deservedly forfeit my life to the 
laws of my country.” 

“ Well, well, lad ; even so be it ; I ask no questions— no man bound to tell on himsell 
— that’s fair play, or the devil’s in’t.” 

Rashleigh here came to my assistance ; but I could not help thinking that his 
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arguments were calculated rather as hints to his father to put on a show of acquiescence 
in my declaration of innocence, than fully to establish it. 

“ In your own house, my dear sir — and your own nephew — you will not surely persist 
in hurting his feelings by seeming to discredit what he is so strongly interested in affirming. 
No doubt, you arc fully deserving of all his confidence, and I am sure, were there any- 
thing you could do to assist him in this strange affair, he would have recourse to your 
goodness. But my cousin Frank has been dismissed as an innocent man, and no one 
is entitled to suppose him otherwise. For my part, I have not tin* least doubt of his 
innocence ; and our family honour, l conceive, requires that we should maintain it with 
tongue aud sw ord against the whole country. 

“ Rashleigh,” said liis father, looking fixedly at him, (i thon art a sly loon — thou hast 
ever been too cunning for me, and too cunning for most folks. Have a care thou 
provena too cunning for tliysell — two faces under one hood is no true heraldry. And 
since w r e talk of heraldry, I’ll go and read Gw illy m.” 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, resistless as that of the Goddess in the 
Dunciad, which was rc&ponsively echoed by liis giant sous, as they dispersed in quest 
of the pastimes to which their minds severally inclined them — l’ercie to discus’s a pot 
of March beer with the steward in the buttery, — Thorn cl iff 1 to cut a pair of cudgels, 
and fix them in their wicker hilts, — John to dress May-ffics, — Dickon to play at pitch 
and tos& by himself, his right hand against his left, — and Wilfred to bite his thumbs and 
hum himself into a slumber which should last till dinner-time, if possible. Mis 9 Vernon 
had retired to the library. 

Rashleigh and I w r erc left alone in the old hall, from which the servants, with their 
usual bustle and awkwardness, had at length contrived to hurry the remains of our 
substantial breakfast. I took the opportunity to upbraid him with the manner in which 
lie had spoken of iny affair to liis father, which I frankly stated was highly offensive 
to me, as it seemed rather to exhort Sir Hildebrand to conceal his suspicions, than 
to root them out. 

“ Why, what can I do, my dear friend ?” replied Rashleigh : “ my father’s disposition 
is so tenacious of suspicions of all kinds, when once they take root (which, to do him 
justice, docs not easily happen,) that I have always found it the best way to silence him 
upon such subjects, instcid of arguing with him. Thus I get the better of the weeds 
which 1 cannot eradicate, by cutting them over as often as they appear, until at length 
they die away of themselves. Tin re is neither wisdom not juofit in disputing with 
buch a mind as Sir Hildebrand’s, which hardens itself against conviction, and believes 
in its own inspirations as lirinly as we good Cntholus do m those of the Holy Fatlxr 
of Rome.” 

it is very hard, though, that I should live in tin* house of a man, and he a near 
illation too, who will persist in hi bcving me guilty of a highway roblx ry.” 

“ My father’s foolish opinion, it one may give that epithet to any opinion of a father's, 
does not affect your real innocence ; and as to the disgrace of the fact, depend on 
it, that, con si dei ed m nil its bearings, political as w’cll as moral, Sir Hildebrand regards 
it as a meritorious action — a weakening of the enemy — a spoiling of the Amalckitcs ; 
and y r ou will stand the higher in his regard for your supposed accession to it.” 

“ I desire no man’s regard, Mr. Rashleigh, on such terms as must sink me in my ow n ; 
and I think these injurious suspicions will afford a very good reason for quitting 
()sbaldiston<‘»Hall, which I shall do whenever 1 can communicate ou the subject with 
my fathu.” 

The dark Maintenance of Rashleigh, though little accustomed to betray its master’s 
feelings, c> binned a suppre--*ed smile, which he in* taut ly chastened by a sigh. 

“You ai • ,i happy man, Frank — you go and come, as tin* wind bloweth where it 
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liotcth. With your address, taste, and talents, you will soon find circles where they 

will be more valued, than amid the dull inmates of this mansion ; while I ” lie 

paused. 

“ And what is there in your lot that can make you or any one envy mine, — an outcast, 
us I may almost term myself, from my father's house and favour ?” 

“ Ay, but,” answered Rashleigli, “ consider the gratified sense of independence which 
you must lane attained by a very temporary sacrifice,— for such 1 am sure yours will 
prove to be ; consider the power of acting as a free agent, of cultivating your own 
talents in the way to which your taste determines you, and in which you are well 
qualified to distinguish yourself. Fame and freedom are cheaply purchased by a few 
weeks’ residence in the *North, even though your place of exile he Osboldistoue-Hall. 
A second Ovid in Thrace, you have not his reasons for writing Tristia.” 

“ 1 do not know,” said 1, blushing us became a young scribbler, how you should 
be so well acquainted with my truant studies." 

“ There was an emissary of your father’s here sometime since, a young coxcomb, one 
Twineall, who informed me* concerning your secret sacrifice to the muses and added* 
that some of your verses had been greatly admin d b\ tin best judges." 

Tresliam, I believe jou are guiltless of having ever essayed t»> build the lofty rhyme ; 
hut you must have known in your day unity an apprentice and 1* low-craft, if not some 
of the lnnster-mnsoiH, in the 1( mple of Apollo. Vanity is then- universal foible, from 
him wlio decorated the shades of Twickenham, to the veriest scribbler whom he has 
lashed in his Dunciad. I hail lm own -bare of this common failing, and without con- 
sidering how little likely this young fellow Twineall was. by taste and habits, either 
to bo nequainted with one or two little pieces of pootiy, which I had at times insinuated 
into Button’s coffi-o-liousc. or to report the opinion of the critics who frequented that 
resort of wit and literature, I almost instantly gorged the bait : which Rashleigli 
perceiving, improved his opportunity by a diffident, yet apparently very anxious request, 
to be permitted to see some of my manuscript productions. 

“ You shall give me an evening in my own apartment,” he continued ; “for I must 
soon lose the charms of literary society for the drudgery of commerce, and the coarse 
every-day avocations of the world. 1 repeat it, that my compliance with my father’s 
wishes for tin* advantage of my family, is indeed a sacrifice, (‘specially considering the 
calm and peaceful profession to which my education destined me.” 

1 was vain, hut not a (b »1, and this hypocrisy was too strong for me to swallow’. 
“ You w'ould not persuade me,” 1 replied, “ that you really regret to exchange the 
situation of an obscure Catholic pric.st, with all its privations, for wealth and society, 
and the pleasures of the world ?” 

Rashleigli saw that he had coloured his affectation of moderation too highly, and, after 
a second’s pau**e, during which, I suppose, lie calculated the degree of candour which it 
was necessary to use with me, (that being a quality of which lie was never needlessly 
profuse,) lie answered, with a smile — “ At my age, to be condemned, as you say, to 
wealth and the world, does not, indeed, sound so alarming as perhaps it ought to do. 
But, with pardon be it spoken, you have mistaken my destination — n Catholic priest, 
if you will, but not an obscure one. No, sir, — Rashleigh Osbaldi stone will be more 
obscure, should he rise to he the richest citizen in London, than he might have been 
as n member of a church, w hose ministers, as some one says, * set their sandall’d feet on 
princes.’ JVly family interest at a certain exiled court is high, and the weight which 
that court ought to possess, and does possess, at Borne is yet higher — my talents not 
altogether inferior to the education I have received. In sober judgment, I might have 
looked forward to high eminence in the ehurch — in the dream of fancy, to the very 
highest. W by might not ’ (he added, laughing, for it was part of his manner to keep 
much of his discourse apparently betwixt jest and earnest; — “ why might not Cardinal 
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Osbaldistone have swayed the fortunes of empires, well-born and well-connected, as well 
as the low-bom Mazarin, or Alberoni, the son of an Italian gardener ?” 

“ Nay, I can give you no reason to the contrary ; but in your place I should not 
much regret losing the chance of* such precarious and invidious elevation.” 

“ Neither would I,” he replied, “ were I sure that my present establishment was more 
certain ; but that must depend upon circumstances which I can only learn by experience 
—the disposition of your father, for example.” 

“ Confess the truth without finesse, Ruslileigh ; you would willingly know something 
of him from me ?” 

“ Since, like Die Vernon, you make a point of following the banner of the good knight 
Sincerity, I reply— certainly.” 

“ Well, then, you will find in my father a man who has followed the paths of thriving 
more for the exorcise they afforded to his talents, than for the love of the gold with 
which they are strewed. Ilis active mind would have been happy in any situation 
which gave it scope for exertion, though that exertion lmd been its sole reward. But 
liis wealth has accumulated, because, moderate and frugal in liis habits, no new sources 
of expense have occurred to dispose of his increasing income. He is a man who bates 
dissimulation in others ; never practises it himself ; and is peculiarly alert in discovering 
motives through the colouring of language. Himself silent by liahit, he is readily 
disgusted by great talkers ; tin* rather, that the circumstances by which lie is most 
interested, afford no great scope for conversation. He is severely strict in the duties 
of religion ; but you have no reason to fear his interference with yours, for he regards 
toleration as a sacred principle of political economy. But if you have any Jueobitical 
partialities, as is naturally to be supposed, you v\ ill do well to suppress them in his presence, 
as well as the least tendency to the highflying or Tory principles ; for he holds hotli in 
utter detestation. For the rest, his word is liis own bond, nnd must be the law of 
all who act under him. He will fail in liis duty to no one, and will permit no one 
to fail towards him ; to cultivate his favour, you must execute his commands, instead of 
echoing his sentiments. His greatest failings arise out of prejudices connected with 
his own profession, or rather hi-’ exclusive devotion to it, which makes him see little 
worthy of praise or attention, unless it he in some measure connected with commerce.” 

“ O rare-painted portrait !” exclaimed Knshlcigh, when 1 was silent — “Vandyke was 
a dauber to you, Frank. I see thy sire before me in all his strength and weakness ; 
loving and honouring the King as u sort of lord mayor of the empire, or chief of the 
board of trade — venerating the Commons, for the acts regulating the export trade — and 
respecting the Peers, because the Lord Chancellor aits on a woolsack,” 

“ Mine was a likeness, Kashleigh ; yours is a caricature. But in return for Ihe uirte 
du pays which I have unfolded to jou, give me some lights on the geography of the 
unknown lands” — 

“ On which you are wrecked,” said Kashleigh. “ It is not worth while ; — it is no Isle 
of Calypso, umbrageous with shade and intricate witli silvan labyrinth — hut a bare ragged 
Northumbrian moor, with os little to interest curiosity as to delight the eye ; you may 
descry it in all its nakedness in half an hour's survey, as well as if I were to lay it down 
before you by line and compass.” 

“ hut something there is, worthy a more attentive survey — What say you to Miss 
Vernon ? Docs not she form an interesting object in the landscape, were all round 
as rude as Iceland’s coast ?” 

I could plainly perceive that Rashleigh disliked the topic now presented to him ; but 
my frank coiiununication had given me the advantageous title to make inquiries in my 
turn. Rudik/igh felt this, and found himself obliged to follow my lead, however difficult 
he might find it to play his cards successfully. “ I have known less of Miss Vernon,” 
he said, “ for some time, than I was wont to do formerly. In early age I wus her tutor ; 
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but a9 she advanced towards womanhood, my various avocations, — the gravity of the 
profession to which I was destined,— the peculiar nature of her engagements, — our 
mutual situation, in short, rendered a close and constant intimacy dangerous and 
improper. 1 believe Miss Vernon might consider my reserve as unkindness, hut it wur my 
duty ; 1 felt as much as she seemed to do, when compelled to give way to prudence. 
But where was the safety in cultivating an intimacy with a beautiful and susceptible 
girl, whose heart, you are aware, must be given either to the cloister or to a betrothed 
husband ?” 

“ Tlu* cloister or a betrothed husband ?” I echoed — “ Is that the alternative destined 
lor Miss Vernon ?” 

“ It is indeed,” said Rajslileigh, with a sigh. “ 1 need not, I suppose, caution you 
against the danger of cultivating too elosilythc friendship ol Miss Vernon; — you are 
a man of the world, and know how far you ca.. indulge yourself in her society with 
safety to yourself and justice to her. 14ut 1 warn you, that considering her ardent 
temper, you must let your experience keep guuid ovei liei as well as yourself, for 
the specimen of yesterday may serve to show her extreme thouiditli ^ness and neglect of 
decorum.” 

There was something, I was sensible, oi truth, as well a* good «cn«<\ in all this; 
it seemed to be given as a friendly warning, and I had no right to take it amiss; jet 
1 felt I could with pleasure have run LVhleigh 0>b ildUfone through the body all the 
time he was ‘-peaking. 

“ The deuce take his insolrmc 1” was niy internal meditation. "Would he wish me 
to infer that Mis-- Vernon hail inllon in love with that hatchet-face of liis, and become 
degraded so low as to require his shyness to cure her of an imprudent passion ? I will 
have his meaning from hun,” wa** my resolution, “ if J should di.ig it out with cart- 
ropes.” 

For this purpose, I placed my temper under ns accurate a guard as I could, and 
observed, “ That, for a lady ol her good sense und acquired accomplishments, it was to be 
regretted that Miss Vernon’s manners were rather blunt and rustic.” 

“ Frank and uiife«or\ ed, at least, to the extreme,” replied 11 ash lei gli ; “yet, trust me, 
she lias an excellent heart. To tell jou the truth, should she continue her extreme 
aversion to the cloister, and to her destined husband, and should my own labours in the 
mine of Fliituspioniise to secure me a decent independence, I shall think of renewing our 
acquaintance, and sharing it with Mis* Vernon.” 

“ With all his fine voice, und well-turned periods,” thought I, “ this same Rashleigh 
0^bahli*tome is the ugliest and most conceited coxcomb I ever met with !” 

“ But,” continued Rashit igh, as if thinking aloud, “ I should not like to supplant 
Thornclitr.” ‘ 

“ Supplant ThornclifF ! — Ts your brother TliorncliftV’ I inquired, with great surprise, 
“the destined husband of Diana Vernon ?” 

“ Why, ay, her father’s commands, and a certain family-contract, destine her to 
marry one of Sir Hildebrand’s son*. A dispensation has been obtained from Rome to 
l)iauu Vernon to marry Ulanh Osbaldistone, Esq., son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 
of Osbaldistone-Hall, Bart, and so forth ; and it only remains to pitch upon the happy 
man whose name shall fill the gap iu tlic manuscript. Now, as Percio is seldom sober, 
my father pitched on Thorncliff, as the second prop of the family, and therefore most 
proper to carry on the line of the Osbaldistoncs.” 

“ The young lady,” said I, forcing myself to assume an air of pleasantry, which, 
I believe, became me extremely ill, “ would perhaps have been inclined to look a little 
lower on the family-tree, for the branch to which she was desirous of clinging.” 

“ I cannot say,” he replied. “ There is room for little choice in our family ; Dick 
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is a gambler, John a boor, and Wilfred an ass. I believe my father really made the best 
selection for poor Die, after all.” 

“ The present company,” said I, “ being always excepted.” 

“ 0, my destination to the church placed me out of the question ; otherwise I will not 
affect to say, that, qualified by ray education both to instruct and guide Miss Vernon, 
1 might not have been a more creditable choice than any of my elders.” 

“ And so thought the young lady, doubtless ?” 

“ You are not to suppose so,” answered Rashleigh, with an affectation of denial which 
was contrived to convey the strongest affirmation the case admitted of : “ friendship— only 
friendship— formed the tic betwixt us, and the tender affection of an opening mind to 
its only instructor — Love came not near us — I told you I was wise in time.” 

I felt little inclination to pursue this conversation any farther, and shaking myself 
clear of Rashleigh, withdrew to my own apartment, which I recollect I traversed with 
much vehemence of agitation, repeating aloud the expressions which had most offended 
me.— “ Susceptible — ardent — tender affection— Love— Diana Vernon, the most beautiful 
creature I ever beheld, in love with him, the bandy-legged, bull-necked, limping scoundrel ! 
Richard the Third in all but his hump-back ! — And yet the opportunities he must have 
had during his cursed course of lectures ; and the fellow’s flowing and easy strain of 
sentiment ; and her extreme seclusion from every one who spoke and acted with common 
sense ; ay, and her obvious pique at him, mixed with admiration of his talents, which 
looked as like the result of neglected attachment a*s anything else — Well, and what is 
it to me, that I should storm and rage at it? Is Diana Vernon the first pretty girl 
that has loved or married an ugly fellow ? And if she were free of every Osbaldistone 
of them, what concern is it of mine ?— A Catholic— a Jacobite— a termagant into the 
boot— for me to look that way were utter madness.” 

By throwing such reflections on the flame of my displeasure, I subdued it into a sort 
of smouldering heart-burning, and uppeared at the dinner-table in us sulky a humour as 
could well be imagined. 






Drunk'— and sptak i>arrot'— and squabble '—sw aggt r 
Swear? — and discount fust’an with one s own slindnw » 

Oui»lio 

HAVE already told you, my dear Tresham, wlml piobtibly w ns no news 
to you, that my principal fault was an unconquerable pitch of pride, 
which exposed ine to frequent mortification. I had not even whimpered 
to myself, that I lo\ ed Diana Vernon ; } et no sooner did 1 hear liashlcigh 
talk of her as a prize which he might stoop to carry off, or neglect, at 
his pleasure, than every step which the poor girl had taken, in the 

innocence and openness of her heart, to form a sort of friendship with me, seemed in my 

eyes the most insulting coquetry.— “ Soli ! she would secure me as a pit, alter , I suppose, 
in case Mr. Bashlcigli Osbaldistonc should not tsike compassion ujion her ! Hut I will 
satisfy her that I am not a person to be trepanned in that maun w— I w ill make her 
Ben si bio that 1 see through her arts, and that I scorn them.” 

I did not reflect for a moment, that all this indignation, w Inch I had no right whatever 
to entertain, proved that I was anytliing but indifferent to Miss Vernon’s charms; and 
I sate down to table in high ill -humour with her and all the daughters of Eve. 

Miss Vernon heard me, with surprise, return ungracious answers to one or two playful 
strokes of satire which she threw out with her usual freedom of speech ; but, having no 
suspicion that offence was meant, she only replied to my rude repartees with jests 

somewhat similar, hut polished by her good temper, though pointed by her wit. At 

length she perceived I was really out of humour, and answered one of my rude speeches 
thus : — 

“ They say, Mr. Frank, that one may gather sense from fools— I heard cousin Wilfred 

Vo I- III j 
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jtffigfeto ptajtny longer at' cudgels the other day with^dtfsin Thomie, because cousin 
Thome and struck harder than the rules of amicaW^^ombat, it seems, 

permitted. * wSHpfc] to break your head in good earnest, 1 quoth honest Wilfred, 4 1 care 
not Jtqgr angry you avO&r I should do it so much the more easily j-3but it’sjbfcupd I should 
get iaps oter the costffl%and only pay you back in make-believes* — Do you understand 
the Aftjqd of this, Frank?" - 

“ I ha^Snever felt myself under the necessity, madam, of studying how to extract 
the slcnddf^rtion of sense with which this family season their conversation.” 

“ Necessity! and madam ! — You surprise me, Mr. Osbaldistone.” 

“ l am unffrtunate in doing so.” 

“ Am I to suppose that this capricious tone is serious ? or is it only assumed, to make 
your good-humour more valuable ? ” 

“ Yin have a right to the attention of so many gentlemen in this family, Miss Vernon, 
that it fcannot be worth your while to inquire into the cause of my stupidity and bad spirits.** 

“ Wfcat !*' she said, “ am I to understand, then, that- you have deserted my faction, 
and gone over to the enemy ?** 

Then, looking across the table, and observing that Rashleigh, wno was seated opposite, 
was watching us with a singular expression of interest on his harsh features, she 
continued — 

1 Horrible thought !— Ay, now I see ’tin true, 

For tho grnn-vlsaged Rashleigh smiles on me, 

And points at thee for his ' 

Well, thank Ilcaven, and the unprotected state which has taught me endurance, I do 
not take offence easily ; and that I may not be forced to quarrel, whether I like it or no, 
1 have tho honour, earlier than usual, to wish you a liappy digestion of your dinner and 
your bad humour.** 

And she left the table accordingly. 

Upon Mins Vernon’s departure, I found myself very little satisfied with my own 
conduct. I had hurled back offered kindness, of which circumstances had but lately 
pointed out the honest sincerity, and I had but just stopped short of insulting the 
beautiful, and, as she had said with some emphasis, the unprotected being by whom it 
was proffered. My conduct seemed brutal in my own eyes. To combat or drown these 
painful reflections, I applied in j self* more frequently than usual to the wine which 
circulated on the table. 

The agitated state of my feelings combined with my habits of temperance to give 
rapid effect to the bo\ erage. Habitual topers, I believe, acquire the power of soaking 
themselves with a quantity of liquor that does little more than muddy those intellects, 
which in their sober state are none of the 1 clearest ; but men who are strangers to the 
vice of drunkenness as a habit, are more powerfully acted upon by intoxicating liquors. 
My spirits, once aroused, became extravagant ; I talked a great deal, argued upon what 
1 knew nothing of, told stories of which I forgot the point, then laughed immoderately at 
my own forgetfulness ; 1 accepted several bets without having the least judgment ; 
I challenged the giant John to wrestle with me, although he had kept the ring at Ilexham 
for a year, and I never tried so much us a single fall. 

My uncle had the goodness to interpose and prevent this consummation of drunken 
folly, which, T suppose, would have otherwise ended in my neck being broken. 

It has cv ei^ been reported by maligners, that I sung a song while under this vinous 
influence ; but, as I remember nothing of it, and never attempted to turn a tune in all 
my life Itt'fore^ or since, I would willingly hope there is no actual foundation for the 
calumny. I^vks absurd enough without this exaggeration. Without positively losing 
my senses, T speedily lost all command «f my temper, and my impetuous passions whirled 
me onward at their pleasure. I had sate down sulky and discontented, and disposed to 
be silent — the wine rendered me loquacious, disputatious, and quarrelsome. I contradicted 
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whatever was asserted, and attacked, without any respect to my uncle's v table, both hid 
politics and his religion. The affected moderation of Raslileigh, which he well knew 
how to qualify with irritating ingredients, was even more provoking to me than the 
noisy and bullying language of his obstreperous brothers. My unde, to do him justice, 
endeavoured to bring us to order ; but bis authority was lost amidst the tumult of wine 
and passion. At length, frantic at some real, or supposed injurious insinuation, I actually 
struck Rashlcigh with my fist. No Stoic philosopher, superior to Ids own passion and 
that of others, could have received an iffsult with a higher degree of^orn* What he 
himself did not think it apparently worth while to resent, Tbomcliff feinted for him. 
Swords were drawn, and we exchanged one or two passes, when the other brothers 
separated us by main force ; and I shall never forget the diabolical sneer which writhed 
Raslileigh’s wayward features,' as I was (on ed from the apartment by the main strength 
of two of these youthful Titans They scared mo iu my apart mi nt by locking the 
door, and I heard them, to my incxprcssil k rage, laugh heartily as they descended the 
stairs* I essayed in my fury to break out ; but tlve w union* -grates and the strength of 
a door clenched with iron, resisted my efioits. At length I tlircw myself on my bed, 
and fell asleep amidst v ows of dire revenge to be taken in the ensuing day. 

But with the morning cool repentuncc came. I felt, in the keenest manner, the violence 
and absurdity of my conduct, and wa* obliged to confess that wine and passion had 
lowered my Jbtellei ts even bi l >w those of Wilfred Osb.ildistone, whom I held in so much 
contempt. My uncomfortable n flections wore by no tut ans soothed by meditating the 
necessity of an apology for my improper behnv iour, and recollecting that Miss Vernon 
must be n witness of my submission. The impropriety and unkindness of my conduct to 
her personally, added not a little to these galling considerations, and for this I could not 
even plead the miserable excuse of intoxication. 

Under all these aggravating feelings pf shame and degradation, 1 descended to the 
breakla&t-liall, like a criminal to rtjpeiv*' sentence. It chanced that a hard frost had 
rendered it impossible to take out the hounds, so that I had the additional mortification 
to inert the family, excepting only Raslileigh and Miss Vernon, in full divan, surrounding 
the cold venison pasty and chine of beef. They were in high glee as I entered, and 
I could easily imagine that the jests were furnished at my expense. In fact, what 1 was 
disposed to consider witli serious pain, was regarded as an excellent good joke by my 
uncle, and the greater pait of my eousins. Sir Hildebrand, while he rallied me on the 
exploits of the preceding e\ cuing, swore he thought a young fellow liail bettor be thrice 
drunk in one day, than sneak sober to bud like a presbyterian, and leave a batch of honest 
fellows, and a double quart of cl.uvt. And to back this consolatory speech, he poured 
out a large bumper of brandy, exhorting me to swallow “a hair of the dog that had 
bit me.” 

“ Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy,” lie continued ; “ they would have been all as 
great milksops as yourself*, had I not nursed them, as one may say, on the toast and tankard.” 

Ill-nature was not the fuult of my eousins in general ; they saw i was vexed and hurt 
at the recollections of the preceding evening, and endeavoured, with clumsy kindness, 
to remove the painful impression they had made on me. Thoiucliff alone looked sullen 
and unreconcilfd. This young man hail never liked me fiom the beginning ; and in the 
marks of attention occasionally shown me by his brothers, awkward as they were, he 
alone had never joined. If it was true, of wliich, however, I began to have my doubts, 
that he was considered by the family, or regarded himself, as the destined husband of 
Miss Vernon, a sentiment of jealousy might have sprung up in his mind from the marked 
predilection which it was that young lady’s pleasure to show for one whom Thomcliff 
might, perhaps, think likely to become a dangerous riv al. 

Raslileigh at last entered, his visage as dark as mourning weed — brooding, I conld 
not but doubt, over the unjustifiable and disgraceful insult I had offered to him. I had 
already settled in my own mind how I was to behave on the occasion, and had schooled 
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myself to believe, that true honour consisted not in defending, but in apologizing for, nn 
injury so much disproportioued to any provocation I might have to allege. 

I therefore hastened to meet Rasldeigli, and to express myself in the highest degree 
sorry for the violence with wliich I had acted on the preceding evening. “No circum- 
stances,” I said, “ could have wrung from me a single word of apology, save my own 
consciousness of the impropriety of my behaviour. 1 hoped my cousin would accept of 
my regrets ho sincerely offered, and consider how much of ray misconduct was owing to 
the excessive hospitality of Osbaldistone-IIall.” 

“He shall bo friends with thee, lad,” cried the honest knight, in the full effusion of his 
heart ; “ or d — n me, if I call him son more ! — Why, Rashie, dost stand there like a log? 
Sorry for it is all a gentleman can say, if he hapitcns to do anything awry, especially 
over liis claret. 1 served in Hounslow, and Hhould know something, I think, of affairs 
of honour. Let me hear no more of this, and we’ll go in a body and rummage out tho 
badger in Birkeiiwood-bank 

Rashlcigli’s face resembled, os I have already noticed, no other countenance that I ever 
saw. But this singularity lay not only in the features, but in the mode of changing their 
expression. Other countenances, in altering from grief to joy, or from anger to satis* 
faction, pass through some brief interval, ere the expression of the predominant passion 
supersedes entirely that of its predecessor. There is a sort of twilight, like that between 
the clearing up of the darkness and the rising of the sun, while tho swollen muscles 
subside, the dark eye clears, the forehead relaxes and expands itself, and the whole 
countenance loses its sterner shades, and becomes serene and placid. Rashlcigb’s fare 
exhibited none of these gradations, but changed almost instantaneously from the expres- 
sion of one passion to that of the contrary. I can compare it to nothing but the sudden 
shifting of a sc cm* in the theatre, where, at the whistle of the prompter, a cavern 
disappears, and a grove arises. 

My attention w as strongly arrested by this peculiarity on the present occasion. At 
Rashleigh’s first entrance, “black Ik* stood as night!” With the same inflexible coun- 
tenance he heard my excuse and his father’s exhortation ; and it was not until Sir 
Hildebrand had done speaking, that the cloud cleared away at once, and lie expressed, 
in the kindest and most ci\il terms, his perfect satisfaction with the very handsome 
apology I had offered. 

“ Indeed,” he said, “ I have* so poor (\ brain myself, when I impose .on it the least 
burden beyond my usual three glasses, that I have only, like honest Cusmo, a very vague 
recollection of the confusion of lust night — remember a mass of things, hut nothing 
distinctly — a quarrel, but nothing wherefore— So, my dear cousin,” lie continued, shaking 
me kindly by tho hand, “ conceit e how much I am relieved by finding that I havi to 
receive an apology, instead of having to make one — 3 will not hate a word said upon 
the subject more; I should he very foolish to institute any scrutiny into an account, 
when the balance, which I expected to be against me, lias been so unexpectedly and 
agreeably struck in my favour. You sec, Mr. Osbaldi stone, 3 am practising the language 
of Lombard Street, and qualifying myself for my new calling.” 

As I was about to answer, and raised iny eyes for the purpose, they encountered tlio«e 
of Miss Vernon, who, having entered the room unobserved during the conversation, had 
ghen it her dose attention. Abashed and confounded, L fixed my eyes on the ground, 
ami made my escape to the break fast -table, where I herded among my busy cousins. 

My unele^that the events of tin* preceding day might not pass out of our memory 
without a practical moral lesson, took occasion to give Rashlcigh and me his serious 
advice to correct’ our milksop habits, as he termed them, and gradually to inure our 
brains to boty ;i gentlemanlike quantity of liquor, without brawls or breaking of beads, 
lie recommended that we should begin fiddling with a regular quart of claret per day, 
which, with the aid of March beer and brandy, made a handsome competence for a 
beginner m the art of toping. And for our encouragement, he assured us that he had 
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known many a man who had lived to our years without having drunk a pint of wine at* ' 
u sitting, who yet, by falling into honest company, and following hearty example, had 
afterwards been numbered among the best good fellows of the time, and could carry off 
their six bottles under their belt quietly and comfortably, without brawling or babbling, 
and be neither sick nor sorry the next morning. 

Sage as this advice was, and comfortable as was the prospect it held out to me, 

I profited but little by the exhortation — portly, perhaps, because, as often as I raised my 
eyes from the i ible, I observed Mhs Vernon’s looks fixed on me, in which I thought 
I could read grave compassion blended with regret and displeasure. I began to consider 
how 1 should seek a scene of explanation and apology with her also, when she gave me 
to understand she was determined to save me the trouble of soliciting an interview. 
“Cousin Francis,” she said, addressing me by the same title she used to give to tin* 
other Osbaldistones, although I had. properly speaking, no title to be culled her kinsman, 
“I have encountered this morning a difficult passage in the Divina Oomm&Jij of Dante ; 
will you have the goodness to step to tin; library and give me your assistance ? and w hen 
you luive unearthed for me the meaning of the obscure Florentine, we will join the rest 
at Birkcnwood-bank, and see their luck at unearthing the badger.” 

I signified, of eoiuse, my readiness to wait upon her, Kashleigh made an offer to 
accompany us. “ I am something better skilled,” In* stud, “ at tracking the seuBe of Dante 
thiough the metaphors and elisions of his wild and gloomy poem, than at hunting the 
poor inoffensive hermit yondu out of his cave.” 

“ Pardon me, Kashleigh,” -aid Mis*. Vernon, “hut as you arc to occupy Mr. Francis’s 
place in the ( oun ting- house, you must surrender to him the charge of your pupil’s cdu- 
eution at Osbaldistoue Hall. A Vo shall call you in, liowevei, il there is any occasion ; so 
pray do not look *o grave upon il. Besides, it is a shame to you not to understand 
field-sports — What will you do should our uncle in Crane-Alley .ask you the signs by 
which you track a badger ?” 

“ Ay, true, Die, — true,” said Sir Hildebrand, with a sigh. “ I misdoubt Kashleigh 
w ill be found short at the leap w lien he is put to the trial. An he woxdd ha’ learned 
useful knowledge like liis brothers, he was bied up wliuv it giew, I wuss ; but French 
unties, and book-learning, with the new turnips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, ha* 
♦•hanged the world that I ha’ know n in Old England — But come along witli us, Rashie, 
ami carry my hunting-staff, man; thy cousin lacks none of thy company as now, and 

I wonna lia’ Die crossed- It’s ne’er be said ‘there was but one woman in Osbaldistone- 

II all, and she died for lack of her will.” 

Rasblcigh followed liis father, at. he commanded, not, however, ere he had whispered 
to Diana, “ I suppose I must in discretion bring the courtier, Ceremony, in my company, 
and knock when 1 approach the door of the library ?” 

“ No, uo, Kashleigh,” said Miss Vernon ; “ dismiss from your company the false arcliimnge 
Dissimulation, and it will better ensure your free access to our clu&sicol consultations.” 

So saying, she led the way to the library, and I followed — like a criminal, I was going 
to say, to ♦ xccution ; but, as I bethink me, J have used the simile once, if not twice 
bt fore. Without any simile at all, then, I followed, with a sense of awkward and conscious 
embarrassment, which I would have giv en a great deal to -shake off”. I thought it a 
degrading and unworthy feeling to attend one on such an occasion, having breathed the 
air of the Continent long enough to liuve imbibed the notion that lightness, gallantry, 
aud something upproacliing to well-bred self-assurance, should distinguish the gentleman 
whom a fair lady selects for her companion in a tSte-d-tete. 

My English feelings, however, were too many for my French education, and I made, 
I believe, a very pitiful figure, when Miss Vernon, seating herself majestically in a hugo 
elbow r -cliair in the library, like a judge about to hear a cause of importance, signed to me 
to take a chair opposite to her (which I did, much like the poor fellow who is going to be 
tried), and entered upon conv ersation in a tone of bitter irony. 
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1*2^ I'ON my non], Mr. Francis Osbaldi stone,” said Miss Vernon, with tlio 

J k j dir of one who thought liers(*lf fully entitled to assume the privilege of 
»J irome.il reproach, which she lvas pleased to exert, “your character 
i improves upon ub, sir — I could not have thought that it was in you. 
Vesterday might he considered as your assay-piece, to prove yourself 
- — - entitled to be free of the corporation of Osbaldistone-HaU. But it was 


a ln&bterpu < <+” 

“ 1 tun quiti seip,ible of my ill-breeding, Miss Vernon, and 1 can only say for myself 
that I had leeejfTed some commuiiieatioris hy which my spirits were unusually agitated. 
I am consu ;iw* 1 was impertinent imd absurd.” 

“ Vop do yourseli great injustice,” said the merciless monitor — “ you have contrived, 
by what* I saw and have since heard, to exhibit in the course of one evening a happy 
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display of all the various masterly qualifications which distinguish your several cousins ; — 
the gentle and generous temper of the benevolent Rashleigh, — the temperance of Percie, — 
the cool courage of Tliorncliff, — John’s skill in dog-breaking, — Dickon’s aptitude to 
betting, — all exhibited by the single individual Mr. Francis, and that with a selection of 
time, place, and circumstance, worthy the taste and sagacity of the sapient "Wilfred.” 

• “ Have a little mercy, Miss Vernon,” said I j for I confess I thought the schooling as 
severe as the case merited, especially considering from what quarter it came, “and 
forgive me if I suggest, as an excuse for follies I am not usually guilty of, the custom of 
tliis house and country. 1 am far from approving of it; but we have Shakspeare’s 
authority for saying, that good wine is a good familiar creature, and that any man living 
may be overtaken at some time.” 

' “ Ay, Mr. Francis, but he places the panegyric and the apology in the mouth of the 
greatest villain his pencil has drawn. I will not, however, abuse the advantage your 
quotation has given me, by overwhelming you with the refutation with which the victim 
Cassio replies to the tempter Ingo. 1 onl\ wish you to know, that there in one person 
at least sorry to nee a youth of talents and expectations sink into the slough in which 
the inhabitants of thin house are nightly wallowing.” 

“ I have but wet my shoe, I assure you, Mias Vernon, and am too sensible of the filth 
of the puddle to step farther in.” 

“ If such be your resolution,” nhe j eplied, “ it is a wise one. But 1 was so much 
vexed at what I heard, that y<»ur concerns have pressed before my own. — You behaved 
to me yesterday, duiing dinner, as if something had l>een told you which lessened or 
lowered me in your opinion - 1 beg leave to ask you whal it was?” 

I was htupiiiod. The direct bluntness of the demand was much in the style one 
gentleman uses to another, when requesting explanation of any part of Ids conduct in 
a good-humoured yet determined manner, and was totally devoid of the circumlocutions, 
shadings, softenings, and periphrasis, which usually accompany explanations betwixt 
persons of different s<. xes in the higher orders of society. 

I remained completely embarrassed ; for it pressed on my recollection, that Rashleigh’s 
communications, supposing them to be correct, ought to have rendered Miss Vernon 
rather ail object of my compassion, than of my pettish resentment ; and had they furnished 
the best apology possible for my own conduct, still I must have had the utmost difficulty 
in detailing wliat inferred such necessary and natural offence to Miss Vernon’s feelings. 
She observed my hesitation, and proceeded, in a tone somewhat more peremptory, but 
still temperate and civil — “ 1 hope Mr. Osbaldistone does not dispute my title to request 
this explanation. 1 have no relative who can protect me ; it is, therefore, just that 1 be 
permitted to protect myself.” 

I endeuvoured with hesitation to throw the blame of my rude behaviour upon indis- 
position — upon disagreeable lotto i*s from Loudon. She suffered me to exhaust my 
apologies and fairly to run myself aground, listening all the while with a smile of 
absolute incredulity. 

“ And now, Mr. Francis, having gone through your prologue of excuses, with the 
same bad grace with which all prologues arc delivered, pleuse to draw the curtain, and 
show me that which T desire to see. In a w ord, let me know wliat Rashleigh says of 
me ; for he is the grand engineer and first mover of all the machinery of Osbaldistonc- 
Hall.” 

“ But, supposing there was anytliing to tell, Miss Vernon, what does he deserve that 
betrays the secrets of one ally to another ? — Rashleigh, you yourself told me, remained 
your ally, though no longer your friend.” 

“ I have neither patience for evasion, nor inclination for jesting, on the present subject. 
Rashleigh i annot — ought not — dare not, hold any language respecting me, Diana Vernon, 
but what 1 may demand to hear repeated. That there are. subjects of secrecy and con- 
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fide nee between us, is most certain $ but to sueli, bis communications to you could have 
no relation ; and with such, I, as an individual, have no concern.’ 1 

I had by this time recovered my presence of mind, and hastily determined to avoid 
malting any disclosure of what Rashieigh had told me in a sort of confidence. There 
was something unworthy in retailing private conversation ; it could, I thought, do no 
good, and must necessarily give Miss Vernon great pain. I therefore replied, gravely, 
“ that nothing but frivolous talk had passed between Mr. RasWeigh Osbuldistone and me 
on the state of the family at the Hall ; and I protested, tliat nothing had been said winch 
left a serious impression to her disadvantage. As a gentleman, I said, I could not be 
more explicit in reporting private conversation.” 

She started up with the animation of a Camilla about to advance into battle. “ This 
shall not serve your turn, sir, — 1 must have another answer from you.” Her features 
kindled — her brow became flushed — her eye glanced wild-fire as she proceeded — 
“ I demand such an explanation, as a woman basely slandered has a right to demand 
from every man who calls himself a gentleman — as a creature, motherless, friendless, 
alone in the world; left to her own guidance and protection, has a right to require from 
every being having a happier lot, in the name of that God who sent them into the world 
to enjoy, and her to suffer. You shall not deny me — or,” she added, looking solemnly 
upwards, “ you will rue your deniul, if there is justice for wrong either on earth or in 
heaven.” 

I was utterly astonished at her vehemence, hut felt, thus conjured, that it became my 
duty to lay aside scrupulous delicacy, and gave her briefly, but distinctly, the heads of 
the information which Raslileigh had conveyed to me. 

She sate down and resumed her composure, as soon as I entered upon the subject, and 
when I stopped to seek for the most delicate turn of expression, she repeatedly interrupted 
me, with “ Go on — pray, go on ; the first word which occurs to you is the plainest, and 
must be the best. Do not think of my feelings, but speak as you would to an unconcerned 
third party.” 

Thus urged and encouraged, I stammered through all the account which Raslileigh 
had given of her early contract to marry an Osbaldistone, and of the uncertainty and 
difficulty of her choice ; and there I would willingly have paused. Rut her penetration 
discovered that there was still something behind, and ev en gupssed to what it related. 

“ Well, it was ill-natured of Rashieigh to tell this tab* on me. T am like the poor girl 
in the fairy talc, who was betrothed in her cradle to the Rluck Rear of Norway, but 
complained chiefly of being culled Rruin’s bride* by her companions at school. Rut 
besides all this, Rashleigh said something of himself with relation to me —Did he not?” 

“ He certainly hinted, that were it not for the idea of supplanting his brother he 
would now, in consequence of his change* of profession, be desirous that the word Rush- 
leigli should fill up the blank iu the dispensation, instead of the word Thornclilf.” 

“Ay? indeed?” she replied — “ was he so very condescending ?— Too much honour 
lor his humble handmaid, Diana Vernon — And she, I suppose, was to be enraptured with 
joy could such u substitute be effected ?” 

“ To confess the truth, he intimated as much, and even farther insinuated”— 

“ What ? — Let me hear it all !” she exclaimed, hastily. 

“ That lie had broken off your mutual intimacy, lest it should have given rise to an 
affection by which his destination to the church would not permit him to profit.” 

“ I am obliged to him for his consideration,” replied Miss Vernon, every feature of 
her line countenance taxed to express the most supreme degree of seom and contempt. 
She paused a moment, and then said, with her usual composure, “ There is but little 
I have heard Tiom jou which I did not expect to hear, and which I ought not to have 
expected ; because, bating one circumstance, it is all very true. But os there arc some 
poisons so active, that a few drops, it is said, will infect a whole fountain, so there is one 
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falsehood in Rashleigh’s communication, powerful enough to corrupt the whole well 
which Truth herself is said to have dwelt. It is the leading and foul falsehood, that} 
knowing Bashleigh as I have reason too well to know him, any circumstance on earth 
could make me think of sharing my lot with him. No,” she continued, with a sort of 
inward shuddering that seemed to express involuntary horror, “ any lot rather than 
that — the sot, the gambler, the bully, the jockey, the insensate fool, were a thousand 
times preferable to Bashleigh the convent — the jail — the grave, shall be wtpHM 
before them all.” 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her voice, corresponding with the strange 
and interesting romance of her situation. So young, so beautiful, so untaught, so much 
abandoned to herself, and deprived of all the support which her sex derives from* the 
countenance and protection of female friends anil even of that degree of defence which 
arises from the forms with which the sex are approached in civilized life, — it is scarce 
metaphorical to say, that my heart bled for her. Yet there was an expression of dignity 
in her contempt of ceremony— of upright feeling in her disdain of falsehood— of firm 
resolution in the manner in which she contemplated the danger by which Bhe was 
surrounded, which blended my pity with th» .\ ariucst admiration. She seemed a princess 
deserted by her subjects and deprived ot her power, yet still scorning those formal 
regulations of society which are created for |*ersoiis of an inferior rank ; and, amid her 
difficulties relying boldly and confidently on the justice of Heaven, and the unshaken 
constancy of her own mind. 

I offered to express the mingled feelings of sympathy and admiration with which her 
unfortunate situation and her high spirit combined to impress me, but she imposed silence 
on me at once. 

“ I told you in jest,” she said, “ that I disliked compliments — 1 now tell you in earnest, 
that I do not ask sympathy, and that 1 despise consolation. What I have borne, I have 
borne — What 1 am to bear, 1 will sustain as I may ; no word of commiseration can make 
a burden feel one feather’s weight lighter to the slave who must carry it. There is only 
one human being who could have assisted mo, and that is he who has rather chosen to 
add to my embarrassment — Bashleigh Osbaldistono. — Yes ! the time once was that 
I might have learned to love that man — But, groat God ! the purpose for which he 
insinuated liimself into the confide no o of one already so forlorn — the undeviating and 
continued assiduity with which lie pursued that purpose from year to year, without one 
single momentary pause of remorse or compassion — the purpose for which ho would have 
converted into poison the food he administered to iny mind — Gracious Providence ! what 
should I have been in this world and the next, in body and soul, had I fallen under the. 
arts of this accomplished villain !” 

I was so much struck with the scene ol perfidious treachery which these words 
disclosed, that 1 rose from mv chair, hardly knowing what 1 did, laid ^ny hand on the 
hilt of my &w< rd, and w as about to leave tin* apartment in search of him on whom 
1 might discharge my just indignation. Almost hreatldess, and with eyes and looks in 
which scorn and indignation had given way to the most lively alarm, Miss Vernon threw 
lierself between me and the door of the apartment. 

“ Stay !” she said — “ stay ! — however just your resentment, you do not know half the 
secrets of this fearful prison-house.” She then glanced her eyes anxiously round the 
room, and ..link her voice almost to a whisper — <k He bears a charmed life ; you cannot 
assail him without endangering other lives, and wider destruction. Had it been other- 
wise, in some hour of justice lie had hardly been safe, even from this weak hand. I told 
you,” she said, motioning me back to my seat, “ that I needed no comforter, I now tell 
you, 1 need no avenger.” 

I resume (l my seat mechanically, musing on what she said, and recollecting also, what 
had escaped me in my first glow of resentment, that I had no title whatever to constitute 
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myself Miss Vernon’s champion. She paused to let her own emotions and mine subside, 
and then addressed me with more composure. 

. “ I have already said, that there is a mystery connected with Rashleigh, of a dangerous 
and fatal nature. Villain as he is, and as he knows he stands convicted in my eyes, 
I cannot — dare not, openly break with or defy him. You also, Mr. Osbaldistone, must 
bear with him with patience, foil his artifices by opposing to them prudence, not violence ; 
and, above all, you must avoid such scenes as that of last night, which cannot but give 
him perilous advantages over you. This caution I designed to give you, and if was the 
object with which I desired this interview ; but I have extended my confidence farther 
than I proposed.” 

I assured her it was not misplaced. 

“ I do not believe that it is,” she replied. “ You have that in your face and manners 
which authorizes trust. Let us continue to be friends. You need not fear,” she said, 
laughing, while she blushed a little, yet speaking with a free and unembarrassed voice, 
" that friendship with us should prove only a specious name, as the poet says, for another 
feeling. I belong, in habits of thinking and acting, rather to your sex, with which 
I have always been brought up, than to my own. Besides, the fatal veil was wrapt 
round me in my cradle ; for you may easily believe I have never thought of the detestable 
condition under which I may remove it. The time,” she added, “ for expressing my 
final determination is not arrived, and I would fain have the freedom of wild heath and 
open air with the other commoners of nature, as long as I can be permitted to enjoy 
them. And now that the passage in Dante is made so clear, pray go and see what is 
beeome of the badger-baiters. My head aches so much that I cannot join the party.” 

I left the library, but not to join the hunters. 1 felt that a solitary walk was necessary 
to compose my spirits, before I again trusted myself in Rashleigh’s company, whose 
depth of calculating villany had been so strikingly exposed to me. In Dubourg’s family 
(as he W'as of the reformed persuasion), 1 had heard many a tale of Romish priests, who 
gratified, at the expense of friendship, hospitality, and the most sacred tics of social life, 
those passions, the blameless indulgence of which is denied by the rules of their order. 
But the deliberate system of undertaking the education of a deserted orphan of noble 
birth, and so intimately allied to liis own family, with the perfidious purpose of ultimately 
seducing her, detailed as it was by the intended victim with all the glow of virtuous 
resentment, seemed more atrocious to me than the worst of the tales I had heard at 
Bourdeaux, and I felt it would bo extremely difficult for me to meet Rashleigh, and yet 
to suppress the abhorrence with which he impressed me. Yet this was absolutely 
necessary, not only on account of the mysterious charge which Diana had given me, but 
because I had, in reality, no ostensible ground for quarrelling with him. 

I therefore resolved, as far as possible, to meet Rushlcigh’s dissimulation with equal 
caution on my part during our residence in the same family ; and when he should depart 
for London, I resolved to give Owen at least such a hint of his character ns might keep 
him on his guard over my father’s interests. Avarice or ambition, I thought, might 
have as great, or greater charms, for a mind constituted like Raslileigh’s, than unlawful 
pleasure; the energy of his character, and his power of assuming oil seeming good 
qualities, were likely to procure him a high degree of confidence, and it was not to be 
hoped, that either good faith or gratitude would prevent him from abusing it. The task 
was somewhat difficult, especially in my circumstances, since the caution which I threw 
out might be imputed to jealousy of my rival, or rather my successor, in toy father's 
favour. Yet 1 thought it absolutely necessary to frame such a letter, leaving it to Owen, 
who, in his .#n line, was wary, prudent, and circumspect, to make the necessary use of 
his knowledge of Rashleigh’s true character. Such a letter, therefore, I indited, and 
despatched to the post-house by the first opportunity. 

At 'my meeting with Rashleigh, he, as well as 1, appeared to have taken up distant 
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ground, and to be disposed to avoid all pretext for collision.' He was probably conscious 
that Miss Vernon’s communications had been unfavourable to him, though he could not 
know that they extended to discovering his meditated villany towards her. Our intercourse, 
therefore, was reserved on both sides, and turned on subjects of little interest. Indeed, 
his stay at Osbaldistone-Hall did not exceed a few days after this period, during which 
1 only remarked two circumstances respecting him. The first was, the rapid and almost 
intuitive manner in which his powerful and active mind seized upon and arranged the 
elementary principles necessary to his new profession, which he now studied hard, and 
occasionally made parade of his progress, as if to show me how light it was for him to 
lift the burden which T had filing down from very weariness and inability to carry it* 
The other remarkable circumstance was, that, notwithstanding the injuries with which 
Miss Vernon charged Rashleigh, they had se\ eral private interviews together of con- 
siderable length, although tlicir bearing toward* each other in public did not seem more 
cordial than usual. 

When the day of Rashlcigli’s departure ,a rived, his father bade him farewell with 
indifference ; liis brothers, with the ill-concealed glee oi school-bays, who see their task- 
master depart for a season, and feel a joy w Inch they dare not t xpress : nud I myself with 
cold politeness. When he approached Mis b Vernon, and would have saluted her, she 
drew back with a look ot haughty disdain; but said, ns she extended her hand to him, 
“ Farewell, Raslileigh ; God reward you for the good you havi done, and forgive you 
for the evil you have meditated. ’ 

“ Ameu, my fair cousin,” hi r< plied, w itli an air of sum lity, which belonged, I thought, 
to the seminary of Saint Onu i * , “happy i* lie whose good intentions have borne fruit 
in deeds, and whose evil thoughts have perished in the blossom.” 

These were his parting words. “ Accomplished hypocrite !” said Miss Vernon to me, 
ns the door closed behind him— “ how nearly can wliat we most despise and hate, approach 
in outward manner to that which we most venerate !” 

I had written to my father by Uasldeigli, and also a few lines to Owen, besides the 
confidential letter which I have already mentioned, and which I thought it more proper 
and prudent to despatch by another conveyance. In these epistles, it would have been 
natural for me to have pointed out to my father and my friend, that I was at present in 
a situation where 1 could improve myself in no respect, unless in the mysteries of 
hunting and hawking ; and where I was not unlikely to forget, in the company of rude 
grooms and horse-boys, anv useful knowledge or elegant accomplishments which I had 
hitherto acquired. It would also lia\ e been natural that I should have expressed the 
disgust and tedium which I was likely to feel among beings whose whole souls were 
centered in field-sports or more degrading pastimes — that I should have complained of 
the habitual intemperance of the family in which I was a guest, and the difficulty and 
almost resentment with which my uncle Sir Hildebrand received any apology for deserting 
the bottle. Tlir last, indeed, was a topic on which my father, himself a man of severe 
temperance, was likely to be easily alarmed, and to liavo touched upon this spring wo uld 
to a certainty have opened the doors of my prison-house, and would either lia\c been the 
means of abridging my exile, or at least would have procured me a change of residence 
during my rustication. 

I say, my dear Trosham, that, considering how very unpleasant a prolonged residence 
at Osbaldistone-Hall must have been to a young man of my age, and with my habits, it 
might have seemed very natural that I should ha\e pointed out all these disadvantages 
to my father, in order to obtain his consent for leaving my uncle’s mansion. Nothing, 
however, is more certain, than that I did not say a single word to this purpose in my 
letters to my father and Owen. If Osbaldistone-Hall had been Athens in all its pristine 
glory of learning, and inliabited by sages, heroes, and poets, I could not have expressed 
less inclination to leave it. * 
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If thou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, Tresham, thou wilt be at no loss to 
account for my silence on a topic seemingly so obvious. Miss Vernon's extreme beauty, 
of which she herself seemed so little conscious — her romantic and mysterious situation-* 
the evils to which she was exposed — the courage with which she seemed to face them — 
her manners, more frank than belonged to her sex, yet, as it seemed to me, exceeding in 
frankness only from the dauntless consciousness of her innocence, — above all, the obvious 
and flattering distinction wliich she made in my favour over all other persons, were at 
once calculated to interest my best feelings, to excite my curiosity, awaken my imagina- 
tion, and gratify my vanity. I dared not, indeed, confess to myself the depth of the 
interest with which Miss Vernon inspired me, or the large shore which she occupied in 
iny thoughts. We read together, walked together, rode together, and sate together. 
The studies which she had broken off upon her quarrel with Raslileigh, she now resumed, 
under the auspices of a tutor whose views were more sincere, though his capacity was 
far more limited. 

In truth, I was by no means qualified to assist her in the prosecution of several 
profound studies wliich she "had commenced with Hashleigh, and which appeared to me 
more fitted for a churchman than for a beautiful female. Neither can I conceive with 
what view he should have engugod Diana in the gloomy maze of casuistry wliich 
schoolmen colled philosophy, or in the equally abstruse though more certain sciences of 
mathematics and astronomy ; unless it were to break down and confound in her mind 
the difference and distinction between the sexes, and to habituate her to trains of subtle 
reasoning, by which he might at his own time invest that which i-> wrong with the colour 
of that which is right. It was in the same spirit, though in the latter case the evil 
purpose was more ob\ ious, that the lessons of Raslileigh had eneoiuaged Miss Vernon 
in setting at nought and despising the forms and ceremonial limits which are drawn 
round females ill modern society. It is true, she was sequestrated from all female company, 
and could not learn the usual rules of decorum, either from example or precept ; yet 
such was her innate modesty, and accurate sense of what was right and wrong, that 
she would not of herself have adopted the bold uncompromising manner which struck 
me with so much surprise on our first acquaintance, had she not been led to conceive that 
a contempt of ceremony indicated at once superiority of understanding, and the 
confidence of conscious innocence. Her wily instructor had, no doubt, his own views in 
levelling those outworks which reserve and caution erect around virtue. But for 
these, and for liis other crimes, he has long since answered at a higher tribunul. 

Besides the progress which Miss Vernon, whose powerful mind readily adopted 
every means of information offered to it, had made in more abstract science, I found her 
no contemptible linguist, and well acquainted both with ancient and modern litera.uie. 
Were it not that strong talents will often go furthest when they seem to have least 
assistance, it would be almost incredible to toll the rapidity of Miss Vernon’s progress in 
knowledge ; and it was still more extraordinary, when her stock of mental acquisitions 
from books was compared with her total ignorance of actual life. It seemed as if she 
saw and knew everything, except what passed in the world around her ; — and I belie\ c it 
was this wry ignorance and simplicity of thinking upon ordinary subjects, so strikingly 
contrasted with her fund of general knowledge and information, which rendered her con- 
> creation so irresistibly fascinating, and riveted the attention to whatever she said or did; 
since it was absolutely impossible to anticipate whether her next word or action was to 
display the* most acute perception, or the most profound simplicity. The degree of 
danger which necessarily attended a youth of my age and keen feelings from remaining 
in close and constant intimacy with an object so amiable, and so peculiarly interesting, 
all who remember their own sentiments at my age may easily estimate. 
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Ion lnmp iti line ol qim raring light 
Shoots from mj lndj s bower 
Hut u by should beauty s 1 imp be bright 
At midnigh h lontiy hour' 

Old Ballad 


HE mode of life at Oshnldibtonc-IInll was too uniform to admit of de- 
scription. Diana Veinon and I enjoyed much of our time in our mutual 
studies ; the rest oi the family hilled theirs in such sports and pastimes ns 
suited the masons, in which we also took a share. My uncle was a man 
of habits, and by habit became so much accustomed to my presence and 
mode of life, that, upon the whole, lie was rather fond of me than other- 
wise. T might probably have lisen yet higher in his good graces, had I employed the 
same arts tor that purpose which were used by Hashleigb, who, availing himself of his 
father’s disinelin* lion to business, bad gradually insinuated hiinsdf into the management 
of bis property. But although I readily gave my uncle the advantage of my pen and 
my arithmetic so often as he desired to correspond with a neighbour, or settle witli a 
tenant, and was, in bo far, a more useful inmute nr his family than any off his sons, yet 
I was not willing to oblige Sir Hildebrand by relieving him eutinly from the management 
of his own afFaira ; 30 that, while the good knight admitted that nevoy Frank was a 
steady, hand/ lad, he seldom failed to remark in the same breath, that he did not think 
he should ha’ missed Boslileigh so much ns he was like to do. 

As it is particularly unpleasant to reside in a family where we are at variance with 
any part of it, I made some efforts to overcome the ill-will which my cousins entertained 
against me. 1 exchanged my laced lmt for a jockey-cap, and made some progress in 
their opinion ; I broke a young colt in a manner which carried me further into their 
good graces. A bet or two opportunely lost to Dickon, and an extra health pledged 
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with Percie, placed me on an easy and familiar footing with all the young squires, 
except Thorncliff. 

I have already noticed the dislike entertained against me by this young fellow, who, 
as he had rather more sense, had also a much worse temper, than any of his brethren. 
Sullen, dogged, and quarrelsome, he regarded my residence at Osbaldistonc-IIall as an 
intrusion, and viewed with envious and jealous eyes my intimacy with Diana Vernon, 
whom the effect proposed to be given to a certain family-compact assigned to him as an 
intended spouse. That he loved her, could scarcely be said, at least without much 
misapplication of the word ; but he regarded her as something appropriated to himself, 
and resented internally the interference which he knew not how to prevent or interrupt. 
I attempted a tone of conciliation towards Thorncliff' on several occasions ; but he rejected 
my advances with a manner about as gracious as that of a growling mastiff, when the 
animal shuns and resents a stranger’s attempts to caress him. I therefore abandoned 
him to his ill-humour, and gave myself no further trouble about the matter. 

Such was the footing upon which I stood witli the family at Osbaldistone-ITall ; but 
I ought to mention another of its inmates with whom I occasionally held some discourse. 
This was Andrew Fairservice, the gardener who (since he had discovered that I was 
a Protestant) rarely suffered me to pass him without proffering his Scotch mull for 
a social pinch. There were several advantages attending this courtesy. In the first 
place, it was made at no expense, for I never took snuff ; and, secondly, it afforded an 
excellent apology to Andrew (who was not particularly fond of hard labour) for laying 
aside his spade for several minutes. But, above all, these brief interviews gave Andrew 
an opportunity of venting the news he had collected, or the satirical remarks which his 
shrewd northern humour suggested. 

“ I am saying, sir,” he said to me one evening, with a face obviously charged with 
intelligence, “ I hae been down at the Triiilny-knowe.” 

“Well, Andrew, and I suppose you heard tome news at the alehouse?” 

“ Na, sir ; I never gang to the yillhousc — that is, unless any neighbour was to gie me 
a pint, or the like o’ that ; hut to gang there on ane’s ain coat-tail, is a waste o’ precious 
time and hard-won siller. — But I was doun at the Trinlny-knowe, as J was saying, alw>ut 
a wee bit business o’ my ain wi’ Mattie Simpson, that wants a forpit or twa o’ peers that 
will never be missed in the Ila’-housc — and when we were at the thrangest o’ our 
bargain, wha suld come in but Pate Macready the travelling merchant ?” 

“ Pedlar, I suppose you mean ?” 

“ E’en as your honour likes to ea* him ; hut it’s a creditable calling and a gainfu’, 
and has been lang in use wi’ our folk. Pate’s a far-awa cousin o’ mine, and we were 
blythe to meet wi’ one anither.” 

“And you went and had a jug of ale together, I suppose, Andrew? — For Heaven's 
sake, out short your story.” 

“ Bide a wee — bide a wee ; you southrons are, aye in sic a hurry, and this is something 
concerns yourseU, an ye wad tak patience to hcflr’t — Yill ?— deil a drap o' yill did Pate 
offer me ; but Mattie gae us baith a drap skimmed milk, and ane o* her thick ait jannocks, 
that was as wat and raw as a divot. O for the bonnic girdle cakes o’ the North ! — and 
Fae wc sat doun and took out our cl a vers.” 

“ I wish you would take them out just now. Pray, tell me the news, if you have got 
any worth telling, for I can’t stop hero all night.” 

“ Than, if ye, maun hae’t, the folk in Lunnun are a’ dean wud about this bit job in 
the north here.” „ 

“ Clean wr4il 1 what's that ?” 

“ Cu, jusVrt al daft — neither to haud npr to bind — a’ hirdy-girdy — dean through ither — 
the deil’s ower Jock Wabstcr.” 

“ But what does all this mean ? or what business have I with the devil or Jack Webster ?” 
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“ Umph !" said Andrew, looking extremely knowing, “it’s just because-'-just that the 
dirdum’s a* about yon man's pokmanty." 

“ Whose portmanteau ? or what do you mean ?” 

“ Ou, just the man Morris’s, that he said he lost yonder : but if it's no your honour's 
affair, as little is it mine ; and I mauna lose tliis gracious evening." 

* And, as if suddenly seized with a violent fit of industry, Andrew began to labour most 
diligently. 

My attention, a the crafty knave had foreseen, was now arrested, and unwilling, at 
the some time, to acknowledge any particular interest in that affair, ,by asking direct 
questions, 1 stood waiting till the spirit of voluntary communication should again prompt 
him to resume his story. Andrew dug on manfully, and spoke at intervals, but nothing 
to the purpose of Mr. Macready’s news ; and I stood and listened, cursing him in my 
heart, and desirous, at the some time, to nee liow long his humour of contradiction would 
prevail over his desire of speaking upon the subject which was obviously uppermost in 
his mind. 

“ Am trenching up the sparry -grass, and am gauu to sow sum Misegun beans ; they 
winna want them to their swine’s flesh, IV warrant — rnackle gude may it do them. 
And sicklike dung as the grieve lias gien mi' ! — it should be wheat-strae, or aiten at the 
wars! o’t, and it’s pease-dirt, as fi/xenless as chnckie-st tines,. But the huntsman guides 
a* as he likes about th< stable-yard, and he’s soiled Iho best o’ the litter, I’se warrant. 
But, howsoever, we mauna lu.se a turn o’ this Saturday at e’en, fur the wather*s sair 
broken, and if there’s a fair duy in seven, Sunday’s sure to come ami lick it up— How- 
somever, I’m no denying that it may settle, if it be Heaven’s will, till Monday morning, — 
and wliat’s the use o* my breaking my back at this rate — I think, I’ll e’en awa* home, 
for yon’s the curfew, as they ca’ their j owing-in bell." 

Accordingly, applying both his hands to his spade, he pitched it upright in the trench 
which he had been digging, and, looking at me with the air of superiority of one who 
knows himself possessed oi important information, which he may communicate or refuse 
at his pleasure, pulled down the sleeves of his shirt, and walked slowly towards his coat, 
which lay carefully folded up upon a neighbouring garden* scat. 

“ I must pay the penalty of having interrupted the tiresome lascal,” thought I to 
myself, " and even gratify Mr. Fairscrvicc by taking his communication on liis own 
terms." Then raising my voice, I addressed him, — “ And after all, Andrew, what are 
these London news you had from your kinsman, the travelling merchant ?" 

“ The pedlar, your honour means ?” retorted Andrew — “ but ca* him what ye wull, 
they’re a great convenience in a country-side that’s scant o’ borough-towns, like this 
Northumberland— That’s no the ease, now, in Scotland; — there’s the kingdom of Fife, 
frae Culross to the East Nuik, it’s just like a great combined city — sac mony royal 
boroughs yoked on end to end, like ropes of ingans, with their hie-streets and their booths, 
nao doubt, and their kr®mes, and houses of stane and lime and fore-stairs— Kirkcaldy, 
the sell o’t, is langer than ony town in England." 

“ I dare say it is all very splendid and very fine —but you were talking of the London 
news a little while ago, Andrew.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew ; “ but I dinna think your honour cared to hear about them — 
Howsoever,” (he continued, grinning a ghastly smile), “ Pate Macready does say, that 
they are sair mistrysted yonder in their Parliament-House about this rubbery o' Mr. 
Morris,, or whatever they ca’ the cliiel.” 

“ In the House of Parliament, Andrew ! — liow came they to mention it there ?” 

“ Ou, that's just what I said to Pate ; if it like your honour, I’ll tell you the very 
words; it’s no worth making a lie for the matter— ‘ Pate,* said I, ‘what ado had the 
lords and lairds and gentles at Lunnun wi’ the carle and his walise ? — When we had a 
Scotch Parliament, Pate," says I (and deil rax their thrapples that refib us o't !) ‘ they 
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sate dousely down and made laws for a hail country and kinrick, and never fashed their 
beards about things that were competent to the judge ordinar o' the bounds j but I think,* 
said I, * that if ac kailwife pou’d aff her neighbour’s mutch, they wad hae the twasome 
o’ them into the Parliament- House o’ Lunnun. It’s just,’ said I, * amoist as silly as our 
auld daft laird here and his gomerils o’ sons, wi’ his huntsmen and his hounds, and his 
hunting cattle and horns, riding haill days after a bit beast that winna weigh sax punds 
when they hae catched it.* *’ 

" You argued most admirably, Andrew,” said I, willing to encourage him to get into 
the marrow of his intelligence ; “ and what said Pate ?’* 

“ Ou,” lie said, “ what better could be expected of a wheen pock-pudding English 
folk ? — But as to the robbery, it’s like that when they’re a* at the thrang o' their Whig 
and Tory wark, and ca’ing anc neither, like unhanged blackguards — up gets ae lang- 
tongued chidd, and he says, that a’ the north of England were rank Jacobites (and, 
quietly, he wasna far wrang maybe), and that they hod levied amaist 0 |>en war, and 
a king’s messenger had been stoppit and rabbit on the highway, and that the best bluid 
o' Northumberland had been at the doing o’t — and midkle gowd ta'en aff him, and mony 
valuable papers ; and that there was nae redress to be gotten by remeed of law, for the 
first justice o' the peace that the rabbit man gaed to, be had fund the twa loons that die) 
the deed birling and drinking wi’ him, wlia but they ; and the justice took the word 
o’ the tane for the compearance o’ the tither ; and that they e’en gae him leg-bail, and the 
honest man that had lost his siller was fuin to leave the country for fear that waur had 
come of it.” 

“ Can this be really true ?” said J. 

“ Pate swears it’s as true os that his ellwand is n yard lang — (and s 6 it is, just bating 
an inch, that it may meet the English measure) — Aiul when the chield had said his 
worst, there was a terrible cry for names, and out comes he wi* this man Morris’s name, 
and your uncle’s, and Squire Inglewood’s, and other folk’s beside*’ (looking sly at me) — 
“And then another dragon o’ a chield got up on the other side, and said, wad they 
accuse the best gentleman in the land on the oath of a broken coward? — for it’s like 
that Morris had been drummed out o’ the army for rinning awa in Flanders ; and he 
said, it was like the story had been made up between the minister and him or ever lie 
had left Lunnun ; and that, if there was to be a search-warrant granted, he thought the 
siller wad be fund some gate near to St. James’s Palace. Aweel, they trailed up Morris 
to their bar, os they ca’t, to sec whut he could say to the job ; but the folk that were 
again him, gae him sic an awfu’ tlirougligaun ul»out his rinnin’ awa, and about a’ the ill 
he had ever dune or said lor a’ the forepart o' his life, that Patio says he looked mair 
like one dead than living ; and they eou’dna get a word o* sense out o* him, for dow n- 
right fright at their growling and routing. He maun be a saft sap, wi’ a head nae better 
than a fozy frosted turnip — it wad hue ta’en a hantle o’ them to scaur Andrew Fair- 
service out o* his tale.” 

“ And how did it all end, Andrew ? did your friend happen to learn ?” 

“ Ou, ay ; for as his walk is in this country, Pate put aff his journey for the space of a 
week or thereby, because it wad be acceptable to his customers to bring down the news. 
It’s just a’ gaed aff like moonshine in water. The fallow that began it drew in his 
horns and said, that though he believed the man laid been rabbit, yet he acknowledged 
he might hae been mista’en about the particulars. And then the other cliidd got up, 
and said, he cared na whether Morris was rubbed or no, provided it wasna to become 
a stain on ony gentleman’s honour and reputation, especially in the north of England ; 
for, said he hpfdte them, I come frae the north mysell, and I carena a boddle wha 
kens it. And this is what they ea’ explaining — the tane gies up a bit, and the 
tither gie«r up a bit, and a* friends 'again. Awed, after the Commons* Parliament 
had tuggit, and rived, and ragged at Morris and t his rabbery till they were tired 
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o’t, the Lords* Parliament they behoved to hae their spell o't. In puir auld Scot- 
land’s Parliament they a’ sate thegither, cheek by choul, and than they didna 
need to hac the same blethers twice ower again. But till’t their lordships went wi* 
as muckle teeth and gude-will, as if the matter had been a* speck and span new. Forbye, 
there was something said about ane Campbell, that suld hae been concerned in the 
rubbery, mair or less, and that he suld hae had a warrant frae the Duke of Argyle, 
as a testimonial o’ his character. And this put MacCallum More’s beard in a bleize, as 
gude reason there was ; and he gat up wi’ an unco bang, and garr’d them a' look about 
them, and wad ram it even doun their throats, there was never ane o' the CampbeBt but 
was as wight, wise, warlike, and worthy trust, as auld Sir John the Gneme. jNow, 
if your honour’s sure ye arena a drap’s bluid a-kin to a Campbell, as I am none mysell, 
sae far as I can count my kin, or hae had it counted to me, I’ll gie ye my mind on that 
matter.” 

" You may be assured I have no connexion whatever with any gentleman of the 
name.” 

“ Ou, than we may speak it qhinffy among ourseOk. There’s baith gude and bad o’ 
the Campbells, like other names. BuiTtiM* MacCaUum More has an unco sway and say 
baith, amang the grit folk at Lunnun even Mfcr ; for he canna preceesely be said to 
belang to ony o’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil any o' them likes to quarrel wi’ him ; 
soe they e’en voted Morris’s tale a fause calumnious libel, as they ca’t, and if he hadna 
gion them leg-bail, he was likely to hae ta’en the air ou the pillory for leasing-making.” 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his dibbles, spades, and hoes, and threw them 
into a wheel-harrow, — -leisurely, however, and allowing me full time to put any further 
questions which might occur to me before he trundled them off to the tool-house, them 
to repose during the ensuing day. T thought it best to speak out at once, lest this 
meddling fellow should suppose there were more weighty reasons for my silence than 
actually existed.” 

“ I should like to sec this countryman of yours, Andrew ; and to hear his news from 
himself directly. You have probably heard that I hod some trouble from the impertinent 
folly of this man Morris ” (Andrew grinned a most significant grin), “ and I should wish 
to sec your cousin the merchant, to ask him the particulars of what he beard in London, 
if it could be done without much trouble.” 

“ Naething mair easy,” Andrew observed ; “ he had but to hint to his cousin that 
I wanted a pair or twa o’ hose, and he wad be wi’ me as fast as he could lay leg to the 
grand.” 

“ O yes, assure him I shall be a customer ; and as the night is, as you say, settled and 
fair, I shall walk in the garden until he comes ; the moon will soon rise over the fells. 
You may bring him to the little back-gate ; and I shall have pleasure, in the meanwhile, 
in looking on the bushes and evergreens by the bright frosty moon-light.” 

“ Vara right, vara right — that’s what I hae aften said ; a kail-blaid, or a colliflour, 
glances sae glegly by moonlight, it’s like a leddy in her diamonds.” 

So saying, off went Andrew Fair service with great glee. He had to walk about two 
miles, a labour he undertook with the greatest pleasure, in order to secure to his kinsman 
the sale of some articles of his trade, though it is probable he would not have given him 
sixpence to treat him to a quart of ale. “ The good will of an Englishman would have 
displayed itself in a manner exactly the reverse of Andrew’s,” thought I, as I paoed along 
the smooth-cut velvet walks, which, embowered with high hedges of yew and of holly, 
intersected the ancient garden of Osbaldistone-Hall. 

As I turned to retrace my steps, it was natural that I should lift up my eyes to the 
windows of the old library; which, small in size, but several in number, stretched 
along the second story of that side of the house which now faced me. Light glanced 
from their casements. I was not surprised at this, for I knew Miss Vernon often 
apt there of an evening, though from motives of delicacy I put a strong restraint upon 
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myself, end never sought to join her at a time when I knew, all the reft of the fiunily being 
engaged for the evening, our interviews must necessarily have been strictly 
In the mornings we usually read together in the same room ; but then it often happened 
that one or other of our cousins entered to seek some parchment duodecimo that could be 
converted into a fishing-book, despite its gildings and illumination, or to ‘tell us ofsoihe 
“sport toward*” or from mere want of knowing where else to dispose ef themselves. 
In short, in the mornings the libraiy was a sort of public room, where man and 
woman might meet as on neutral ground. In the evening it was very different ; and, 
bred in a country where much attention is paid, or was at least then k paid, to bien- 
zeance, I was desirous to think for Miss Vernon concerning those pointB of propriety 
where her experience did not afford her the means of thinking for herself. I made her 
therefore comprehend, as delicately as I could, that when we had evening lessons, 
the presence of a third party was proper. 

Miss Vernon first laughed, then blushed, and was disposed to be displeased ; and then, 
suddenly checking herself, said, “ I believe you are very right ; and when I feel inclined 
to be a very busy scholar, I will bribe old Martha with a cup of tea to sit by me and be 
my screen.” 

Martha, the old housekeeper, partook of the taste of the family at the Hall. A toast 
and tankard would have pleased her better than all the tea in Chino. However, as 
the use of this beverage was then confined to the higher ranks, Martha felt some 
vanity in being asked to partake of it ; and by dint of a great deal of sugar, many 
words scarce less sweet, and abundance of toast and butter, she was sometimes 
prevailed upon to give us her countenance. On other occnbions, the servants almost 
^Unanimously shunned the library after nightfall, because it was their foolish pleasure 
to believe that it lay on the haunted side of the house. The more timorous had 
seen sights and heard sounds there when all the rest of the house was quiet ; and 
even the young squires were far from having any wish to enter these formidable 
precincts after nightfall without necessity. 

That the library had at one time been a favourite resource of Rashleigh — that a 
private door out of one side of it communicated with the sequestered and remote 
apartment which he chose for himself, rather increased than disarmed the terrors which 
the household had for the dreaded library of Osbaldistone-Hall. His extensive in- 
formation as to what passed in the world — his profound knowledge of science of every 
kind — a few physical experiments w hich he occasionally showed off, were, in a house 
of so much ignorance and bigotry, esteemed good reasons for supposing him endowed 
with powers over the spiritual world. He understood Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; and, 
therefore, according to the apprehension, and in the phrase of his brother Wilfred, 
needed not to can* “for ghaist or bar-ghaist, devil or dobbie.” Yea, the servants 
persisted that they had heard him hold conversations in the library, when every 
varsal soul in the family were gone to bed ; and that he spent the night in watching for 
bogles, and the morning in sleeping in his bed, when he should have been heading the 
hounds like a true Obbaldistone. 

All these absurd rumours I had heard in broken hints and imperfect sentences, from 
which I was left to draw the inference ; and, as easily may be supposed, I laughed them 
to scorn. But the extreme solitude to which this chamber of evil fame was committed 
every night after curfew time, was an additional reason why I should not intrude on 
Miss Vernon when she chose to sit there in the evening. 

To resume wliat { I was saying, — I was not surprised to see a glimmering of light from 
the library wiptUrihi ; but I was a little struck when I distinctly perceived the shadows 
of two persons pass along and intercept the Hght from the first of the windows, throwing 
the casement for a moment into shade. ‘ “It must be old Martha,” thought I, “whom 
Diana has engaged to be her companion for the evening ■, or I must have been mistaken, 
and taken Diana’s shadow for a second person. No, by Heaven ! it appears on the 
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second window, — two figures distinctly traced ; and now it i* loot ,again — it is seen on 
the third^— cm the fourth — the darkened forms of two persons distinctly seen in each i 
window as they pass along the room, betwixt the windows 'and the lights. Whom can 
Diana have got for a companion ?” — The passage of the shadows between the lights and 
the casements was twice repeated, as if to satisfy meth^t my observation served me truly; 
after which the lights were extinguished, and the shades, of course, were seen no more. 

Trifling as thifc circumstance was, it occupied my mind for a considerable time. I did 
not allow myself to suppose that my friendship for Miss Vernon had any directly selfish 
view ; yet it is incredible the displeasure I felt at the idea of her admitting any one to 
private interviews, at a time, and in a place, where, for her own sake, I had been at 
some trouble to show her that it was improper for me to meet with her# 

“ Silly, romping, incorrigible girl !” said I to myself, “on whom all good advice and 
delicacy are thrown away ! I have been cheated by the simplicity of her manner, which 
I suppose she can assume just as she oould a straw bonnet, were it the fashion, foe the 
mere sake of celebrity. I suppose, notwithstanding the exeefleoee of her understanding, 
the society of half a dozen of clowns to play at wfciUk an 4 swabbers would give her 
more pleasure than if Ariosto himself were to awake front the dead.** 

This reflection came the more powerfully across my because, having mustered 
up courage to show to Diana my version of the first boohs of Ariosto, I had requested 
her to in\ ite Martha to a tea-party in the library that evening, to which arrangement 
Miss Vernon had ret used Jut consent, alleging some apology which I thought frivolous 
at the time. I had not long speculated on this disagreeable subject, when the back- 
garden -door opened, and tl» » fig n res of Andrew and his countryman— bending under his 
pack — crossed the moonlight alley, and called my attention elsewhere. 

I found Mr. Macready, as I expected, a tough, sagacious, long-headed Scotchman, and 
a collector of news both fronv choice and profession. He was able to give me a distinct 
account of what had passed in the House of Common^ and House of Lords on the affair 
of Morris, which, it appears, had been made by both parties a touchstope to ascertain 
the temper of the Parliament. It appeared also, that, as I had learned from Andrew, by 
second hand, the ministry had proved too weak to support a story involving the character 
of men of rank and importance, and resting upon the credit of a person of such indifferent 
fame as Morris, who was, moreover, confused and contradictory in his mode of telling 
the story. Macready was even able to supply me w ith a copy of a printed journal, or 
News-Letter, seldom extending beyond the capital, in which the substance of the debate 
was mentioned ; and with a copy of the Duke of Argyle’s speech, printed upon a broad- 
side, of which he had purchased several from the lunykers, because, he said, it would be 
a saleable article on the north of the Tweed. The first was a meagre statement, fullof 
blanks and asterisks, and which added little or nothing to the information I had from the 
Scotchman ; and the Duke’s speech, though spirited and eloquent, contained chiefly a 
panegyric on 1 is country, hU family, and his clan, with a few compliments, equally 
sincere, perhaps, though less glowing, which he took 60 favourable an opportunity of 
paying to himself. 1 could not learn whether my own reputation had been directly 
implicated, although I perceived that the honour of my uncle’s family had been 
impeached, and that this person Campbell, stated by Morris to have been the most 
active robber of the two by whom he was assailed, was said by him to have appeared 
in the behalf of a Mr. Osbaldistone, and by the connivance of the Justice, procured 
his liberation. In this particular, Morris’s story jumped with my own suspicions, which 
had attached to Campbell from the moment I saw him appear at Justice Inglewood’s. 
Vexed upon the whole, as well as perplexed, with this extraordinary story, I dismi s se d 
the two Scotchmen, after making some purchases from Macready, and a small com- 
pliment to Fairservice, and retired to my own apartment to consider what I ought to 
do in defence of my character thus publicly attacked. 
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Whinu and what art thou ' 
Milton 


FTER exhausting n sleepless night in meditating on the intelligence 
1 had received, 1 was at firct inclined to think that I ought, as speedily 
as possible, to return to London, and by my open appearance repel the 
calumny which had been spread against me. But I hesitated to take 
this course on recollection of my father's disposition, singularly absolute 
in his derisions as to all that roncmied his family. He was most able, 
certainly, from experience, to direct what I ought to do, and tioin his acquaintance with 
the most distinguished Whig* then in power, hud influence enough to obtain a hearing 
for my cause. So, upon the whole, I judged it n»o*>t safe to state my whole story in the 
shape of a narrative, addressed to my father; and as the ordinary opportunities of inter- 
course between the Hall and the post-town recurred rarely, I determined to ride to the 
town, which was about ten miles’ distance, and deposit my letter in the post-office with 
my own hands. 

Indeed Lbegan to think it strange, that though several weeks had elapsed since my 
departure from home, I had received no letter, either from my father or Owen, although 
Iloshleigh hiyt Written to Sir Hildebrand of his safe arrival in Loudon, and of the kind 
reception hit had met with from liis uncle. Admitting that I might have been to blame, 
I did not deserve, in my own opinion ’at least, to be so totally forgotten by my father ; 
and I. thought my present excursion might have the effect of* bringing a letter from him 
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to hand more early than it would otherwise have reached me. But before concluding 
my letter concerning the affair of Morris, I failed not to express my earnest hope and 
wish that my father would honour me with a few lines, were it but to express his advice 
and commands in an affair of some difficulty, and where my knowledge of life could not 
be supposed adequate to my own guidance. 1 found it impossible to prevail on myself 
to urge my actual return to London as a place of residence, and I disguised my unwil- 
lingness to do so under apparent submission to my father's will, which, as I imposed it 
on myself as a sufficient reason for not urging my final departure from Osbaldistone-Hall, 
would, I doubted not, be received as such by my parent. But I begged permission to 
come to London, for a short time at least, to meet and refute the infamous calumnies 
which had been circulated concerning me in so public a manner. Having made up 
my packet, in which my earnest desire to vindicate my character was strangely blended 
with reluctance to quit my present place of residence, I rode over to the post-town, and 
deposited my letter in the office, Hy doing I obtained possession, somewhat earlier 
than I should otherwise have done, of the following letter from my friend Mr. Owen : — 

“ Dear Mr. Francis, 

“ Yours received per favour of Mr. B. Osbaldistooe, sfid note the contents. Shall do 
Mr. R. O. such civilities as are in my power, and have taken him to see the Bank and 
Custom-house. He seems a sober, steady young gentleman, and takes to business ; so 
will be of service to the firm. Could have wished another person had turned his mind 
that way ; but God's will be done. As cash may bo scarce in those parts, have to trust 
yon will excuse my end >hing a goldsmith’s bill at six days’ sight, on Messrs. Hooper and 
Girder of Newcastle, for £100, which I doubt not will be duly honoured. — I remain, as 
in duty bound, dear Mr. Frank, your very respectful and obedient servant, 

“ Joseph Owen.” 

“ Postscripinm .— Hope you will advise the above coming safe to hand. Am sorry 
we have so few of yours. Your father says he is as usual, but looks poorly.” 

From this epistle, written in old Owen’s formal style, I was rather surprised to observe 
that he made no acknowledgement of that private letter which I had written to him, with 
a view to possess him of Rashleigli’s real character, although, from the course of post, it 
seemed certain that he ought to have received it Yet I had sent it by the usual con- 
veyance from the Hall, and had no reason to suspect that it could miscarry upon the road. 
As it comprised matters of great importance, both to my father and to myself, I sat down 
in the post-office, and again wrote to Owen, recapitulating the heads of my former letter, 
and requesting to know, in course of post, if it had reached him in safety. I also 
acknowledged the receipt of the bill, and promised to moke use of the contents if I should 
have any occaron for money. I thought, indeed, it was odd that my father should leave 
the care of supplying my necessities to l»i& clerk ; but I concluded it was a matter 
arranged between them. At any rate, Owen was a bachelor, rich in his way, and 
passionately attached to me, so that 1 hud no hesitation in being obliged to him for a 
small sum, which I resolved to consider as a loan, to be returned vs ith my earliest ability, 
in case it was not previously repaid by my father ; and I expressed myself to this purpose 
to Mr. Owen. A shopkeeper in a little town, to whom the postmaster directed me, 
readily gave me in gold the amount of my bill on Messrs. Hooper and Girder, so that 
I returned to Osbaldistonc-Hall a good deal richer than I had set forth. This recruit to 
my finances was not a matter of indifference to me, as 1 was necessarily involved in some 
expenses at Osbaldistoue-llall ; and I had seen, with some uneasy impatience, that the 
sum Which my travelling expenses had left unexhausted at my arrival there, was imper- 
ceptibly diminishing. This source of anxiety was for the present removed. On my 
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arrival at the Hall, I found that Sir Hildebrand and all his offspring had gone down to 
the little hamlet, called Trinlay-knowes, “ to see,” as Andrew Fair service expressed it, 
“ a wfaeen midden cocks pike ilk ithers hams out.' 1 

“ It is indeed a brutal amusement, Andrew ; I suppose you have none such in 
Scotland ? ” 

“ Na, na,” answered Andrew, boldly ; then shaded away his negative with, “ unless it 
be on Fastern’s-e’en, or the like o* that — But indeed it’s no muckle matter what the folk 
do to the midden pootry, for they had siccan a ekarting and scraping in the yard, that 
there’s nae getting a bean or pea keepit for them. — But I am wondering what it is that 
leaves that turret-door open ; — now that Mr. Rashleigh’s away, it canna be him, I trow.” 

The turret-door, to which he alluded, opened to the garden at the bottom of a winding- 
stair, leading down from Mr. Rashleigh’s apartments. This, as I have already mentioned, 
was situated in a sequestered part of the house, communicating with the library by a 
private entrance, and by another intricate and dor^ vaulted passage with the rest of the 
house. A long narrow turf walk led, between two high holly hedges, from the turret- 
door to a little postern in the wall of the garden. By means of these communications, 
Rashleigh, whose movements were very independent of those of the rest of his family, 
could leave the Hall or return to it at pleasure, without his absence or presence attracting 
any observation. But during his absence the stair and the turret-door were entirely 
disused, and this made Andrew’s observation somewhat remarkable. 

“ Have you often observed that door open ?” was my question. 

“ No just that often neither ; but 1 hoc noticed it ance or twice. I’m thinking it 
maun hoe been the priest. Father Vaughan, as they ca’ him. Ye’ll no catch ane o’ the 
servants ganging up that stair, puir frightened heathens that they are, for fear of bogles 
and brownies, and lang-nebbit things frae the neist warld. But Father Vaughan thinks 
himself a privileged person — set him up and lay him down 1 — I’sc be caution the warst 
stibbler tliat ever stickit a sermon out ower the Tweed yonder, wad lay a ghaist twice as 
fast as him, wi’ his holy water and his idolatrous trinkets. I dinna believe he speaks 
gude Latin neither ; at least lie disna take me up when I tell him the learned names 
o’ the plants.” 

Of Father Vaughan, who divided his time and his ghostly care between Osbaldistono- 
Hall, and about half-a-dozen mansions of Catholic gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
I have as yet said nothing, for I had seen but little. He was aged about sixty, — of a 
good family, as I was given to understand, in the north, — of a striking and imposing 
presence, grave in his exterior, and much respected among the Catholics of Northum- 
berland as a worthy and upright man. Yet Father Vaughan did not altogether lack 
those peculiarities which distinguish his order. There hung about him an air of mystery, 
which, in Protestant eyes, savoured of priestcraft. The natives (such they might be 
well termed) of Osbaldintone- Hall looked up to him with much more fear, or at least 
more awe, than affection. His condemnation of their revels was evident, from their 
being discontinued in some measure when the priest was a resident at the Ilall. E\ eii 
Sir Hildebrand himself put some restraint upon his conduct at such times, which, 
perhaps, rendered Father Vaughan’s presence rather irksome than otherwise. He had 
the well-bred, insinuating, and almost flattering address peculiar to the clergy of his 
persuasion, especially in England, where the lay Catholic, hemmed in by ])enal laws, and 
by the restrictions of his sect and recommendation of his pastor, often exhibits a reserved, 
and almost & timid manner, in the society of Protestants ; while the priest, privileged by 
his order to mingle with persons of all creeds, is open, alert, and liberal in his inter- 
course with t^em, desirous of popularity, and usually skilful in the mode of obtaining it. 

Father Vaughan was a particular acquaintance of Raslileigh’s, otherwise, in all proba- 
bility, he would scarce have been able to maintain his footing at Osbaldistone-IIall. 
This gave me no desire to cultivate his intimacy, nor did he seem to make any advances 
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towards mine $ so our occasional intercourse was confined to the exchange of mere 
civility. I considered it as extremely probable that Hr. Vaughan might occupy Rashleigh’s 
apartment during his occasional residence at the Hall ' K and his profession rendered it 
likely that he should occasionally be a tenant of the library. Nothing was more probable 
than that it might have been his candle which had excited my attention on a preceding 
evening. This led me involuntarily to recollect that the intercourse between Miss Vernon 
and the priest was marked with something like the same mystery which characterized 
her communications with Roshleigh. I had never heard her mention Vaughan's name, 
or even allude to him, excepting on the occasion of our first meeting, when she mentioned 
the old priest and Rashleigh as the only conversible beings, besides herself, in Osbaldistone* 
Iloll. Yet although silent with respect to Father Vaughan, his arrival at the Ilall never 
failed to impress Miss Vernon with an anxious and fluttering tremor, which lasted until 
they had exchanged one or two significant glances. 

Whatever tine mystery might be which overclouded the destinies of this beautiful and 
interesting female, it was clear tliat Father Vaughan was implicated iu it ; unless, indeed, 
1 could suppose that he was the agent employed to procure her settlement in the cloister, 
in the event of her rejecting a union with either of my cousins,— an office which would 
sufficiently account for her obvious emotion at his appearance. As to the rest, they did 
not seem to converse much together, or even to seek each other’s society. Their league, 
if any subsisted between them, was of * tacit and understood nature, operating on their 
actions without any necessity <>l speech. 1 recollected, however, on reflection, that I had 
once or twice discovered signs pass betwixt them, which I had at the time supposed to 
bear reference to some hint con < ming Mi** Vernon's religious observances, knowring how 
artfully the Catholic clergy maintain, at all times and ■•ea&ons, their influence over the 
minds of tlieir followers. But now I was disposed to assign to these communications a 
dcejHT and more mysterious import. Did he hold private meetings with Miss Vernon in 
the library ? was a question which occupied my thought-* ; and if so, for what purpose? 
And why should 6lie have admitted an intimate of the deceitful Raslileigh to such dose 
confidence ? 

These questions and difficulties pressed on my mind with an interest which was greatly 
increased by the impossibility of resolving them. 1 had already begun to suspect that 
my friendship for Diana Vernon was not altogether so disinterested as in wisdom it ought 
to have been. I had already felt myself becoming jealous of the contemptible lout 
Thorncliff, and taking more notice, than in prudence or dignity of feeling I ought to 
have done, of his silly atti mpts to provoke me. And now I was scrutinizing the conduct 
of Miss Vernon with the mo>t close and eager observation, which I in vain endeavoured 
to palm on myself as the offspring of idle curiosity. All these, like Benedick's brushing 
his hat of a morning, were signs that the sweet youth was in love; and while my 
judgment still denied that 1 had been guilty of forming an attachment so imprudent, she 
resembled those ignorant guides, who, when they have led the traveller and themselves 
into irretrievable error, peisist in obstinately affirming it to be impossible that they can 
have missed the way. 






It happened one day about noon, going to my boat, I was exceedingly 
surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore, which was 
very plain to be seen on the sand.— E obinsod Cnvsoi. 
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ITII the blended feelings of interest and jealousy 'which were 
engendered by Miss Vernon’s singular situation, my obser- 
va ^ ons ^ er l°°^ s nnd actions became acutely sharpened, 
W4 1 tlmm , /fffHEr t ft*} and that to a degree which, notwithstanding my efforts to 
g \ itJR IwkIBbt h concca ^ it* could not escape her penetration. The sense that 
V ®k e waB ^served, or, more properly speaking, that she was 
watched by my looks, seemed to give Diana a mixture of 
embarrassment, pain, and pettishness. At times it seemed that she 
7/ sought an opportunity of resenting a conduct which she could not but feel as 
offensive, considering Jhe frankness with which she had mentioned the difficulties that 
surrounded her. At other times she seemed prepared to exjmstulate upon the Bubject. 
But either her courage failed, or some other sentiment impeded her seeking an 
eclaircissement. Her displeasure evaporated in repartee, and her expostulations died 
on her lips. We stood in a singular relation to each other, — spending, and by mutual 
choice, much of our time in close society with each other, yet disguising our mutual 
sentiments, and jealous of, or offended by, each other’s actions. There was betwixt 
us intimacy without confidence ; — on one side, love without hojx; or purpose, and curiosity 
without any rational or justifiable motive ; and on the other, embarrassment and doubt, 
(raasionally mingled with displeasure. Yet I believe that this agitation of the passions 
(Sich is the nature of the human bosom), as it continued by a thousand irritating and 
interesting, though petty circumstances, to render Miss Vernon and me the constant 
objects of each other's thoughts, tended, upon the whole, to increase the attachment with 
which we were naturally disposed to regard each other. But although my vanity early 
discovered that my presence at Osbaldistone-IIull had given Diana some additional reason 
for disliking the cloister, I could by no means confide in an affection which seemed 
completely subordinate to the mysteries of her singular situation, bliss Vernon was of 
a character far too formed and determined, to permit her love for me to overpower cither 
her sense of duty or of prudence, and she gave me a proof of this in a conversation which 
we hud together about this period. 

We were sitting together in the library. Miss Vernon, in turning over a copy of the 
Orlando Fusioso, wliich belonged to me, shook a piece of writing paper from between the 


leaves. I hastened to lift it, but she prevented me . — u It is verse,” she said, on glancing 
at the paper £ and then unfolding it, but as if to wait my answer before proceeding— 
“ May I ta fee the liberty ? — Nay, nay* ^f you blush and stammer, I must do violence to 
your modesty, and suppose that permission is granted.” 

“ lb « not worthy your perusal— a scrap of a translation— My dear Miss Vernon, 
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It would be too severe a trial, that you, who understand the original so well, should sit in 
judgment” 

“ Mine honest friend,” replied Diana, “ do not, if you will be guided by my advice, 
bait your hook with too much humility ; for, ten to one, it will not catch a single com- 
pliment You know I belong to the unpopular family of Tell-truths, and would not 
flatter Apollo for his lyre.” 

She proceeded to read the first stanza, which was nearly to the following purpose 

" Ladies, and knights, and arms, and lore’s fair flame, 

Deeds of emprise and courtesy, I sing ; 

What time the Moors from sultry Africk came, 

Led on by Agramant, their youthful king— 

He whom revenge 4i>d hasty ire did bring 
O'er the broad wave, in France to waste and war; 

Such ills from old Trctjano's death did spring, 

Which to avenge he came from realms afar, 

And menaced Christian Charles, the Homan Emperor. 

“ Of dauntless Roland, too, my strain shall sound. 

In import never known iu prose or rhyme. 

How He, the chief, of Judgment deemed prufeond. 

For luckless lovo was erased upon a Unie 

“ There is a great deal of it,” said she, glancing along the paper, and interrupting the 
sweetest sounds which mortal ears can driok in, — those of a youthful poet’s verses, 
namely, read by the lips which are dearest to him. 

“ Much more than ought to engage your attention, Miss Vernon,” I replied, something 
mortified ; and 1 took the from her unreluetant band — “ And yet,” I continued, 

“shut up os 1 am in the* retired situation, I have felt sometimes I could not amuse 
myself better than by carrying on — merely for my own amusement, you will of course 
understand- -the version of this fascinating author, which I began some months since 
when I was on the banks of the Garonne.” 

“ The question would only be,” said Diana, gravely, “ whether you could not spend 
your time to better purpose ?” 

“ You mean in original composition ?” said I, greatly flattered — “ But, to say truth, 
my genius rather lies in finding words and rhymes than ideas ; and therefore I am happy 
to use those which Ariosto lias prepared to my hand. However, Miss Vernon, with the 
encouragement you give ” 

“Pardon me, Frank — it is encouragement not of my giving, but of your taking. 
I meant neither original composition nor translation, since I think you might employ 
your time to far better purpose than in either. You are mortified,” she continued, “ and 
1 am sorry to be the cause.” 

“ Not mortified, — certainly not mortified,” said 1, with the best grace I could muster, 
ami it was but indifferently assumed ; “ I am too much obliged by the interest you 
take in me.” 

“ Nay, but,” resumed the relentless Diana, “ there is both mortification and a little 
grain of anger in that constrained tone of voice ; do not bo angry if I probe your feelings 
to the bottom — perhaps what I am about to say will affect them still more.” 

I felt the childishness of my own conduct, anil the superior manliness of Miss Vernon’s, 
and assured her, that she need not fear my wincing under criticism which I knew to be 
kindly meant. 

“ That was honestly meant and said,” she replied ; “I knew full well that the fiend of 
poetical irritability flew away with the little preluding cough which ushered in the 
declaration. And now I must be serious. — Have you heard from your father lately ?” 

“ Not a word,” I replied ; “ he has not honoured me with a single line during the several 
months of my residence here.” 

“ That is strange ! — you are a singular race, you bold Osbaldistones. Then you are 
not aware that he has gone to Holland, to arrange some pressing affairs which required 
his own immediate presence ?” 
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“ I never heard a word of it until this moment.” 

“ And farther, it must be news to 7011, and I presume scarcely the most agreeable, that he 
has left Rashleigh in the almost uncontrolled management of his affairs until his return.” 

I started, and could not suppress my surprise and apprehension. 

“ You have reason for alarm,” said Miss Vernon, very gravely ; 11 and were I you, 
I would endeavour to meet and obviate the dangers which arise from so undesirable an 
arrangement.” 

44 And how is it possible for me to do so ?” 

44 Everything is possible for him who possesses courage and activity,” she said, with 
a look resembling one of those heroines of the age of chivalry, whoso encouragement was 
wont to give champions double valour at the hour of need ; “ and to the timid and 
hesitating, everything is impossible, because it seems so.” 

“ And what would you advise, Miss Vernon ?” I replied, wishing, yet dreading, to hear 
her answer. 

She paused a moment, then answered firmly — 44 That you instantly leave Osbaldistone- 
Hall, and return to London. You have perhaps already,” she continued, in a softer tone, 
“ been here too long ; that fault was not yours. Every succeeding moment you waste 
here will be a crime. Yes, a crime : for I tell you plainly, that if Rashleigh long 
manages your father’s affairs, you may consider his rain as consummated.” 

44 How is this possible ?” 

41 Ask no questions,” she said ; 44 but, believe me, Raslileigh’s views extend far beyond 
the possession or increase of commercial wealth : lie will only make the command of Mr. 
Osbaldistone’s revenues and property the means of putting in motion his own ambitious 
and extensive schemes. While your father was in Britain this was impossible ; during 
liis absence, Rashleigh will possess many opportunities, and ho will not neglect to 
use them.” 

“But liow can I, in disgrace with my father, and divested of all control over his 
affairs, prevent this danger by my mere presence in Loudon ?” 

44 That presence alone will do much. Your claim to interfere is a part of your birth- 
right, and it is inalienable. You will have the countenance, doubtless, of your father’s 
head-clerk, and confidential friends and partners. Above all, Rushleigh's schemes are of 
a nature that ” — (she stopped abruptly, as if fearful of saying too much) — “ are, in short,” 
she resumed, 44 of the nature of all selfish and unconscientious plans, which are speedily 
abandoned as soon as thohe who frame them perceive their arts are discovered and 
watched. Therefore, in the language of your favourite poet — 

To horse t to liortt ! Urge doubts to those that fear.” 

A feeling, irresistible in its impure, induced me to reply — “ Ah ! Diana, can you give 
me advice to leave Oobaldi.stone-llall ? — then indeed I have already been a resident here 
too long !” 

Miss Vernon coloured, but proceeded with great firmnem — 44 Indeed, 1 ilo give 
you this advice — not only to quit Oshaldistone-Ilnll, but never to return to it more. 
You have only one friend to regret here,” die continued, forcing a smile, “and she 
lias been long accustomed to sacrifice her friendships and her comforts to the welfare of 
others. In the world you will meet a hundred whose friendship will be as disinterested 
-—more useful — less encumbered by untoward circumstances — less influenced l>y evil 
tongues and evil times.” 

“Never!” I cxclaim<*d, 44 never ! — the world can afford me nothing to repay what 
I must leave behind me.” Here 1 took her hand, and pressed it to ray lips. 

44 This is folly 4 ” she exclaimed — 44 this is madness !” and she struggled to withdraw 
her hand fronf my grasp, but not so stubbornly as actually to succeed until I had held 
it for nearly u minute. “Hear me, air !” she said, 44 and curb this unmanly burst of 
passion. I am, l>y a solemn contract, the bride of Heaven, unless 1 could prefer being 
wedded to villany in the person of Rashleigh Obaldintonc, or brutality in that of his 



brother. I am, therefore, the bride of Heaven, —betrothed to tlie convent from the 
cradle. To me, therefore, these raptures are misapplied— they only serve to prove 
a farther necessity for your departure, and that without delay.” At these words she 
broke suddenly off, and said, but in a suppressed tone of voice, “ Leave me instantly— 
we will meet here again, but it must be for the last time.” 

My eyes followed the direction of hers as Bhe spoke, and I thought I saw the tapestry 
shake, which covered the door of the secret passage from Rashlcigh’s room to the libraiy. 
I conceived we w< re observed, and turned an inquiring glance on Miss Vernon. 

“ It is nothing,” said she, faintly ; “ a rat behind the arras.” 

** Dead for a ducat,” would have been ray reply, had I dared to give way to the feelings 
which rose indignant at the idea of being subjected to an eaves-dropper on such an 
occasion. Prudence, and the necessity of suppressing my passion, and obeying Diana’* 
reiterated command of “Leave ine ! leave ine !” came in time to prevent my rash action. 
I left the apartment in a wild wliirl and giddiness of mind, which I in vain attempted to 
compose when I returned to my own. 

A chaos of thoughts intruded themselves on me at Otitic, passing hastily through my 
brain, intercepting and overshadowing each other, and rent raiding those fogs which in 
mountainous countries are wont to descend in obscure volumes, and disfigure or obliterate 
the usual marks by which the traveller steers his com se through the wilds. The dark 
and undefined idea ot danger arising to my father irora the machinations of such a man 
as Rashleigh Osbaldistonc —the half declaration oi love that I had offered to Miss 
Vernon’s acceptance — the acknowledged difficulties o f her situation, bound by a previous 
contract to sacrifice lici'M M to a cloister or to an ill-assorted marriage, — all pressed them- 
selves at once upon my recollection, while my judgment was unable deliberately to 
consider any of them in their just light and bearings. But chiefly, and above all the 
rest, I was perplexed by the manner in which Miss Vernon had received my tender of 
affection, and by her manner, which, fluctuating betwixt sympathy and firmness, seemed 
to intimate that I possessed an interest in her bosom, but not of force sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the obstacles to her avow ing a mutual affection. The glance of fear, rather 
than surprise, with which she had watched the motion of the tapestry over the concealed 
door, applied an apprehension of danger which I could not but suppose well-grounded ; 
for Diana Vernon was little subject to the nervous emotions of her sex, and totally unapt 
to fear without actual and rational cause. Of what nature could those mysteries be, with 
which she was surrounded as with an enchanter’s spell, and which seemed continually to 
exert an active influence over her thoughts and actions, though their agents were never 
visible ? On this subject of doubt my mind finally rested, as if glad to shake itself free 
from investigating the propriety or prudence of my own conduct, by transferring the inquiry 
to what concerned Miss Vernon. I will bo resolved, I concluded, ere I leave Osbaldietone- 
Holl, concerning the light in which 1 must in future regard this fascinating being, over 
whose life frankness and mystery seem to have divided their reign, — the former inspiring 
her words and sentiments — the latter spreading in misty influence over all her actions. 

Joined to the obvious interests which arose from curiosity and anxious passion, there 
mingled in my ft elings a strong, though unn\ owed and undefined, infusion of jealousy. 
This sentiment which springs up with love as naturally as the tares with the wheat, was 
excited by the degree of influence which Diana appeared to concede to those unBeen 
beings by w hom her actions were limited. The more I reflected upon her character, the 
more 1 was internally though unwillingly convinced, that she was formed to set at defiance 
dll control, excepting that which arose from affection ; and I felt a strong, bitter, and gnaw- 
ing suspicion, that such was the foundation of that influence by which Blie was overawed. 

These tormenting doubts strengthened my desire to penetrate into the secret of Miss 
Vernon’s conduct, and in the prosecution of this sago adventure, 1 formed a resolution, 
of which, if you are not weary of these details, you will find the result iu the next chapter. 




fftnplrr iju ffik-maMk 


I hrar a voieo you cannot hear, 

" hicli h.i yr,, I iiiunt not stay ; 

I flue a hand >ou cannot see, 

Winch beckons ine away. 

Tick ell. 

** AVE alroai1 y tol<1 you, Tresham, if you deign to bear it in remembrance, 
^ that my evening visits to the library had seldom been made except by 
appointment, and under the sanction of old Dame Martha’s presence, 
rhis, however, was entirely a tacit conventional arrangement of my 
own instituting. Of late, as the embarrassments of onr relative situation 
<ah* a . c had lncrea8ed * Miss V&non and I had never met in the evening at all. 
She had therefore no reason to suppose that I was likely to seek a renewal of thetie inter- 
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views, and especially without some previous notice or appointment betwixt us, that Martha 
might, as usual, be placed upon duty ; but, on the other hand, this cautionary provision was 
a matter of understanding, not of express enactment. The library was open to me, as to 
the other members of the family, at all hours of the day and night, and I could not be 
accused of intrusion, however suddenly and unexpectedly I might make my appearance 
in it. My belief was strong, that in this apartment Miss Vernon occasionally received 
Vaughan, or some other person, by whose opinion she was accustomed to regulate her 
conduct, and that at the times when Bhe could do so with least chance of interruption. 
The lights which gleamed in the library at unusual hours — the passing shadows which I 
had myself remarked — the footsteps which might be traced in the morning-dew from the 
turret-door to the postern-gate in the garden — sounds and sights which Some of the ser- 
vants, and Andrew Fairservice in particular, had observed, and accounted for in their 
own way, — all tended to show that the place was visited by some one different from the 
ordinary inmates of the hall. Connected as this visitant probably must be with the fates 
of Diana Vernon, I did not hesitate to form a plan of discovering who or what he was, — 
how far his influence was likely to produce good or evd consequences to her on whom he 
acted ; — above all, though I endeavoured to persuade myself that this was a mere subor- 
dinate consideration, I desired to know by what means this person had acquired ur 
maintained his influence over Diana, and whether he ruled over her by fear or by affec- 
tion. The proof tliat this jealous curiosity was uppermost in my mind, arose from my 
imagination always ascribing Miss Vernon’s conduct to the influence of some one 
individual agent, although, for aught J knew about the mutter, her advisers might be as 
numerous as Legion. I remarked this over and over to myself ; but I found that my 
mind still settled back in my original conviction, that one single individual, of the mascu- 
line sex, and in all probability young and handsome, was at the bottom of Miss Vernon’s 
conduct ; and it was with a burning desire of discovering, or rather of detecting, such a 
rival, that I stationed myself in the garden to watch the moment when the lights should 
appear in the library windows. 

So eager, however, was my impatience, that I commenced my watch for a phenomenon, 
which could not appear until darkness, a full hour before the daylight disappeared, on a 
July evening. It was Sabbath, aud all the walks were still and solitary. I walked up 
and down for some time, enjoying the refreshing coolness of a summer evening, and 
meditating on the probable consequences of my enterprise. The fresh and balmy air 
of the garden, impregnated with fragrance, produced its usual sedative effects on my 
over-heated and feverish blood As these took place, the turmoil of my mind began 
proportionally to abate, and 1 was led to question the right I had to interfere with 
Miss Vernon’s secrets, or with those of my uncle’s family. What was it to me whom my 
uncle might choose to conceal in his house, where I was myself a guest only by tolerance ? 
And what title had 1 to pry into the affairs of Miss Vernon, fraught, as she had avowed 
them to be, w'tli mystery, into which she desired no scrutiny? 

Passion and self-will were ready with their answers to these questions. In detecting 
this secret, I was in all probability about to do service to Sir Hildebrand, who was 
probably ignorant of the intrigues carried on in hip. family — and a still more important 
service to Miss Vernon, whose frank simplicity of character exposed her to so many risks 
in maintaining a private correspondence, perhaps with a person of doubtful or dangerous 
character. If I seemed to intrude myself on her confidence, it was with the generous 
and disinterested (yes, I e\ en ventured to call it the disinterested) intention of guiding, 
defending, and protecting her against craft — against malice. — above all, against the secret 
counsellor whom she had chosen for her confidant. Such were the arguments which my 
will boldly preferred to my conscience, as coin which ought to be current ; and which 
conscience, like a grumbling shopkeeper, was contented to accept, rather than come to on 
open breach with a customer, though more than doubting that the tender was spurious. 
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While I paced the green alleys, debating these things pro and con, I suddenly alighted 
upon Andrew Fairservice, perched up like a statue by a range of bee-hives, in m atti- 
tude of devout contemplation — one eye, however, watching the motions of the little 
irritable citizens, who were settling in their straw-thatched mansion for the evening, and 
the other fixed on a book of devotion, which much attrition had deprived of its corners, 
and worn into an oval shape ; a circumstance which, with the close print and dingy 
colour of the volume in question, gave it an air of most respectable antiquity. 

“ I was e’en taking a spell o’ worthy Mess John Quackleben's Flower of a Sweet 
Savour sawn on the Midden9tead of this World,” said Andrew, closing his book at my 
appearance, and putting his horn spectacles, by way of mark, at the place where fie 
been reading. 

“ And the bees, I observe, were dividing your attention, Andrew, with the learned 
author?” 

“ They are a contumacious generation,” replied the gardener; “ they hae sax days in 
the week to hive on, and yet it 's a common observe that they will aye swarm on the Sabbath- 
day, and keep folk at hame frae hearing the word — But there’s nae preaching at Grane- 
again chapel the e’en — that’s aye ae mercy.” 

“ You might have gone to the parish church os I did, Andrew, and heard an excellent 
discourse.” 

“ Clauts o’ cauld parritch — clnuts o’ cauld parritcli,” replied Andrew, with a most 
supercilious Bneer, — “ gude aneuch for dogs, begging your honour’s pardon — Ay ! I might 
nae doubt hae heard the curate linking awa at it in his white sark yonder, and the 
musicians playing on whistles, moir like a penny-wedding than a sermon — and to the boot 
of that, I might hae gaen to even-song, and heard Daddie Docharty mumbling his mass 
— muckle the better I wad hae been o’ that I ” 

“ Docharty!” said I (this was the name of an old priest, an Irishman, I think, who 
sometimes officiated at Osbaldistone-Ilall) — “ I thought Father Vaughan had been at the 
Hall. He was here yesterday.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew ; “ but he left it yestreen, to gang to Greystock, or some o thae 
west-country haulds. There’s an unco stir among them a’ e’enow. They are as busy as my 
bees are — God sain them ! that I suld even the puir things to the like o' papists. Ye 
see this is the second swarm, and whiles they will swarm oft' in the afternoon. The first 
swarm set off sune in the morning — But I am thinking they are settled in their skeps 
for the night ; sae I wuss your honour good-night, and grace, and muckle o’t.” 

So saying, Andrew retreated ; but often cast a parting glance upon the skeps, as he 
called the bee-hives. 

I hod indirectly gained from him an important piece of information, that Father 
Vaughan, namely, was not supposed to be at the Hall. If, therefore, there appeared 
light in the window® of tho library this evening, it either could not be his, or he was 
observing a very secret and suspicious line of conduct. I waited with, impatience the 
time of sunset and of twilight. It had hardly arri\ ed, ere a gleam from the windows of 
the library was seen, dimly distinguishable amidst the still enduring light of the evening. 
I marked its first glimpse, however, as speedily as the benighted sailor descries the first 
distant twinkle of the light-house which marks his course. The feelings of doubt and 
propriety, which had hitherto contended with my curiosity and jealousy, vanished when 
an opportunity of gratifying the former was presented to me. I re-entered the house, 
and avoiding the more frequented apartments with the consciousness of one who wishes 
to keep hi*, purpose secret, I reached the door of the library — hesitated for a moment as 
my hand wa*- upon the latch — heard a suppressed step within— opened the door — and 
found Miss Vernon alone. 

Diana appeared surprised, — whether /at my sudden entrance, or from some other cause, 
I could not guess ; but there was in her appearance a degree of flutter, which I had 
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mvbr before remarked, and which I knew could only be produced by unusual emotion. 
Yet she was calm in a moment ; and such is the force of conscience, that I, who studied 
to surprise her, seemed myself\he surprised, and was certainly the embarrassed person. 

u Has anything happened ?” sqid Miss Vernon — “ has any one arrived at the Hall ?” 

“ No one that I know of,” I answered, in some confusion ; “ I only sought the 
Orlando.” 

“ It lies there," said Miss Vernon, pointing to the table. 

In removing one or two books to get at that which I pretended to seek, I was, in truth, 
meditating to make a handsome retreat from an investigation to which I felt my assurance 
inadequate, when I perceived a man’s glove lying upon the table. My eyes encountered 
those of Miss Vernon, who blushed deeply. 

“ It is one of my relics," she said, with hesitation, replying not to my words, but to my 
looks ; “ it is one of the gloves of my grandfather the original of the superb Vandyke 
which you admire.” 

As if she thought something more than her bare assertion was necessary to prove her 
statement true, she opened a drawer of the large oakefi table, and taking out another 
glove, threw it towards me. — When a temper naturally ingenuous stoops to equivocate 
or to dissemble, the anxious pain with which the unwonted tfihk is laboured, often induces 
the hearer to doubt the authenticity of the tale. I cast a hasty glance on both gloves, 
and then replied gra\oly — “The gloves resemble each other, doubtless, in form and 
embroidery ; but they cannot form a pair, since they both belong to the right hand.” 

She bit her lip with anger, and again coloured deeply. 

“ You do right to expo*** me,” blie replied, with bitterness : “ some friends would have 
only judged from what I said, that I chose to give no particular explanation of a circum- 
stance which calls for none —at least to a stranger. You have judged better, and have 
made me feel, not only the meanness of duplicity, but my own inadequacy to sustain the 
task of a dissembler. I now tell you distinctly, that that glove is not the fellow, as you 
have acutely discerned, to the one which I just now produced ; — it belongs to a friend 
yet dearer to me than the original of Vandyke’s picture — a friend by whose counsels 
I have been, and will be, guided — whom 1 honour — whom I ” She paused. 

I was irritated at her manner, and filled up the blank in my own way — “ Whom she 
loves , Miss Vernon would say.” f 

“ And if I do say so,” she replied, haughtily, “ by whom shall my affection be called 
to account ?” 

“ Not by me, Miss Vernon, assuredly — I entreat you to hold mo acquitted of such 
presumption. — Hut, 9 * I continued, with some emphasis, for I was now yiqued in return, 
“ I hope Miss Vernon will pardon a friend, from whom she seems disposed to withdraw 
the title, for observing ” 

“ Observe* nothing, sir,” she interrupted, with some vehemence, " except that I will 
neither be doul ted nor questioned. There does not exist one by whom 1 will be either 
interrogated or judged ; and if you sought this unusual time of presenting yourself, in 
order to spy upon my privacy, the friendship or interest with which vou pretend to regard 
me, is a poor excuse for your uncivil curiosity.” 

“ I relieve you of my presence,” said I, with pride equal to her own ; for my temper 
lias ever been a stranger to stooping, even in cases where my feelings were most deeply 
interested- I relieve you of my presence. I awake from a pleasant, but a most delusive 
dream ; and — but we understand each other.” 

I had reached the door of the apartment, when Miss Vernon, whose movements were 
sometimes so rapid as to seem almost instinctive, overtook me, and, catching hold of my 
arm, stopped me with that air of authority which she could so whimsically assume, and 
which, from the naivete and simplicity of her manner, had an effect so peculiarly 
interesting. 
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“ Stop, Hr. Frank,*' she said ; “ 7011 are not to leave me in that way neither ; I am 
not so amply provided with friends, that I can afford to throw away even the ungrateful 
and the selfish. Mark what I say, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone. You shall know nothing 
of this mysterious glove,” and she held it up as she spoke — “ nothing — no, not a single 
iota more than you know already ; and yet I will not permit it to be a gauntlet of strife 
and defiance betwixt us. My time here,” she said, sinking into a tone somewhat 
softer, “ must necessarily be very short ; yours must be still shorter : we arc soon to part, 
never to meet again ; do not let us quarrel, or make any mysterious miseries the 
pretext for farther embittering the few hours we slioll ever pass together on this side of 
eternity.” 

I do not know, Tresham, by what witchery this fascinating creature obtained such 
complete management over a temper, which 1 cannot at all timeH manage myself. I had 
determined, on entering the library, to seek a complete explanation with Miss Yernon. 
I had found that she refused it with indignant defiance, and avowed to my face the 
preference of a rival ; for what other construction could I put on her declared preference 
of her mysterious confidant ? And yet, while I was on the point of leaving the apartment, 
and breaking with her for ever, it cost her but a change of look and tone, from that of 
real and haughty resentment to tliut of kind and playful despotism, again shaded off into 
melancholy and serious feeling, to lead me back to my seat, her willing subject, on her 
own hard terms. 

“ What does this avail ?” said I, as T sate down. “ What can this avail, Miss Yernon ? 
Why should I witness embarrassments which I cannot relieve, and mysteries which 
1 offend you even by attempting to penetrate ? Inexperienced as you are in the world, 
you must still be aware, that a beautiful young woman can have but one male friend. 
Even in a male friend I will be jealous of a confidence shared with a third party unknown 
and concealed ; but with you. Miss Vernon” 

“ You ore, of course, jealous, in all the tenses and moods of that amiable passion ? 
But, my good friend, you have all this time spoke nothing but the paltry gossip which 
simpletons repeat from play-books aud romances, till they give mere cant a real and 
powerful influence over their minds. Boys and girls prate thcmselv es into love ; and 
when their love is like to fall asleep, they prate and teoze themselves into jealousy. But 
you and I, Frank, are rational beings, and neither silly nor idle enough to talk ourselves 
into any other relation tlian that of plain honest disinterested friendship. Any other 
union is as far out of our reach as if 1 were man, or you woman — To speak truth” she 
added, after a moment’s hesitation, “ even though 1 am so complaisant to the decorum of 
my sex as to blush a little at my own plain dealing, we cannot marry, if we would ; and 
we ought not, if we could.” 

And certainly, Tresham, she did blush most angelically as she made this cruel declara- 
tion. I was about to attack both her positions, entirely forgetting those very suspicions 
which had been confirmed in tlic course of the evening, but she proceeded with a cold 
firmnesB which approached to severity — “ What I say is sober and indisputable truth, 
on which 1 will neither hear question nor explanation. We are therefore friends, Mr. 
Osbaldistone — are we not ?” She held out her hand, and taking mine, added — “ And 
nothing to each other now, or henceforward, except as friends.” 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and my head at once, fairly overcrowed , as Spenser 
would have termed it, by the mingled kindness and firmness of her manner. She hastened 
to change th^ subject. 

“ Here is a letter,” she said, “ directed for you, Mr. Osbaldistone, very duly and 
distinctly ; but^rhich, notwithstanding the caution of the person who wrote and addressed 
it, might perj^ps never have reached your hands, had it not fallen into the possession of 
a certain Pacolet, or enchanted dwarf/ of mine, whom, like all distressed damsels of 
romancp, I retain in my secret service.” 
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I opened the letter, and glanced over the contents. The unfolded sheet of paper 
dropped from my hands, with the involuntary exclamation of “ Gracious Iieaven ! my 
fplly and disobedience have ruined my father !” 

Miss Vernon rose with looks of real and affectionate alarm — “ You grow pale— you 
ore ill — shall I bring you a glass of water ? Be a man, Mr. Osbaldistone, and a firm one. 
Is your father — is he no more ? ” 

“ He lives,” said I, “ thank God ! but to what distress and difficulty ” 

“ If that be all, despair not. May 1 read this letter ?” she said, taking it up. 

I assented, hardly Knowing what 1 said. She read it with great attention. 

“ Who is this Mr. Tresham, who signs the letter ?” 

“ My father’s partner” — (your own good father, Will) — “ but he is little in the habit 
of acting personally in the business of the house.” 

“ He writes here,” said Miss Vernon, “ of \ ariou* letters sent to you previously.’* 

“ I have received none of them,” 1 replied. 

“ And it appears,” she continued, “ that Kashleigh, who hus taken the full management 
of affairs during your father’s absence in Holland, hat some time since left London for 
Scotland, with effects and remittances to take up large bills granted by your father to 
persons in that country, and that he has not since been heard of. ' 

“ It is but too true.” 

“ And here has been, ” she added, looking at the letter, u a hend-derk, or some such 
person, — Owenson — ()\wu — despatched to Glasgow, to find out Itashlcigli, if possible, 
and you are entreated to repair to the same place, and assist him in his researches.” 

“ It is even so, and I inu^t d« [-art instantly.*’ 

“ Stay but one moment,” said Miss Vernon. It seems to me thut the worst which 
can come of this matter, will be the loss of a certain sum of money ; — and con that bring 
tears into your eyes ? For shame, Mr. Osbaldistone !” 

“ You do me injustice, Miss Vernon,” I answered. “ I grieve not for the loss of the 
money, hut for the effect which 1 know it will produce on the spirits and health of my father, 
to whom mercantile credit is as honour ; and who, if declared insolvent, would sink into 
the grave, oppressed by a sense of grief, remorse, and despair, like that of a soldier 
convicted of cowardice, or a man of honour who had lost his rank and character in 
society. All this l might have prevented by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish pride and 
indolence which recoiled from sharing the labours of his honourable and useful profession. 
Good Heaven ! how shall 1 redeem the consequences of my error !” 

“ By instantly repairing to Glasgow, as you ore conjured to do by the friend who writes 
this letter.” 

“ But if Raslileigh,” said I, “ has really formed this base and unconscicntious scheme 
of plundering his benefactor, what prospect is there that I can find means of frustrating 
a plan so deeply laid ?” 

“ The prospect,” she replied, “ indeed, may be uncertain j but, on the other hand, 
tlicre is no possibility of your doing any service to your father by remuiuing here. 
Remember, had you been on the post destined for you, this disaster could not have 
happened : hasten to that which is now pointed out, and it may postibly he retrieved.— 
Yet stay — do not leave this room until 1 return.” 

She left mo in confusion and amazement ; amid which, however, I could find a lucid 
interval to admire the firmness, composure, and presence of mind which Miss Vernon 
seemed to possess on every crisis, however sudden. 

In a few minutes she returned with a sheet of paper in her hand, folded and sealed like 
a letter, but without address. “ I trust you,” she said, “ with this proof of my friendship, 
because I have the most perfect confidence in your honour. If I understand the nature 
of your distress rightly, the funds in Roshleigh’s possession must be recovered by a certain 
day — the 12th of September, I think, is named— in order that they may be applied 
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to pay the bills in question ; and, consequently, that if adequate funds be provided before 
that period, your father’s credit is safe from the apprehended calamity.” 

“ Certainly— -I so understand Mr. Treaham I looked at your father's letter again, 
and added, M There cannot be a doubt of it.” 

“ Well,” said Diana, “ in that case my little Pacolet may be of use to you. Tou have 
heard of a spell contained in a letter. Take this packet ; do not open it until other and 
ordinary means have failed. If you succeed by your own exertions, I trust to your 
honour for destroying it without opening or suffering it to be opened ; — but if not, you 
may break the seal within ten days of the fated day, and you will find directions which 
may possibly be of service to you. Adieu, Frank ; we never meet more — but sometimes 
think of your friend Die Vernon.” 

She extended her hand, but I clasped her to my bosom* She sighed as she extricated 
herself from the embrace which she permitted— escaped to the door which led to her own 
apartment, — and I saw her no more. 
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And hurry, hurry, oiT they iode, 

Ah fast an fant might be, 

Hurra hurra the dead can ride, 
I)u««t (ear to ride with inei 

Burqlr 


HEBE is one advantage in an accumulation of evils, differing in cause 
and character, that the distraction which they afford by their contra- 
dictory operation prt vents the patient from being overwhelmed under 
either. I was deeply grieved at my separation from Miss Vernon, yet 
not so much bo as I should have been, had not my fathers apprehended 
distresses forced themselves on my attention; and I was distressed by 
the news of Mr. Tresham, yet loss so than if they had fully occupied my mind. I was 
neither a false lover nor an unfeeling son ; but man con give but a certain portion of 
distressful emotions to the causes which demand them ; and if two operate at once, our 
sympathy, like the funds of a compounding bankrupt, can only be divided between them. 
Such were my reflections when I gained my apartment — it seems, from the illustration, 
they already be ft an to have a twang of commerce in them. 

I set myself seriously to consider your tathei’s letter. It was not very distinct* and 
referred foi si vcr.il particulars to Owen, whom I was untreated to meet with as soon as 
possible at a Scotch town called Glasgow ; bung informed, moreover, that my old friend 
was to be heard of at Messrs. Macvittie, Macfin, and Company, merchants in the Gallow- 
gate of the said tow n. It likewise allud( d to cral letters, which, as it appeared to me, 
must have miscarried or have been intercepted, and complained of my obdurate silence, 
in terms width would have been highly unjust, had my letters reached their purposed 
destination. I was amazed as I read. That the Rpiiit of Bushleigh walked around me, 
and conjured up these doubts and difficulties by which I was surrounded, I could not 
doubt for one inBtant ; yet it was frightful to conceive the extent of combined villony 
and power which he mu>t have employed in the perpetration of his designs. Let me 
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do myself justice in one respect. The evil of parting from Miss Vernon, however 
distressing it might in other respects and at another time have appeared to me, sunk into 
a subordinate consideration when I thought of the dangers impending over my father. I did 
not myself set a high estimation on wealth, and had the affectation of most young men 
of lively imagination, who suppose that they can better dispense with the possession of 
money, than resign their time and faculties to the labour necessary to acquire it. But 
in my father’s case, I knew that bankruptcy would be considered as an utter and 
irretrievable disgrace, to which life would afford no comfort, and death the speediest and 
sole relief. 

My mind, therefore, was bent on averting this catastrophe, with an intensity which 
the interest could not have produced had it referred to my own fortunes ; and the result 
of my deliberation was a firm resolution to depart from O&baldistone-Hall the next day, 
and wend my way without loss of time to meet Owen at Glasgow. I did not hold it 
expedient to intimate my departure to my uncle, otherwise than by leaving a letter of 
thanks for his hospitality, assuring him that sudden and important business prevented 
my offering them in person. 1 knew the blunt old knight would readily excuse ceremony ; 
and I had such a belief in the extent and decided character of Rashlcigh’s machinations, 
that I had some apprehension of his having provided means to intercept a journey which 
was undertaken with a view to disconcert them, if my departure were publicly announced 
at Osbaldistone-ITall. 

I therefore determined to set off on my journey with daylight on the ensuing morning, 
and to gain the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland before any idea of my departure 
was entertained at the IJall. But one impediment of consequence was likely to prevent 
that speed which was the soul of my expedition. 1 did not know the shortest, nor indeed 
any road to Glasgow ; and as, in the circumstances in which I stood, despatch was of the 
greatest consequence, I determined to consult Andrew Fairservice on the subject, as the 
nearest and most authentic authority within my reach. Late as it was, I set off with 
the intention of ascertaining this important point, and after a few minutes’ walk reached 
the dwelling of the gardener. 

Andrew’s dwelling was situated at no great distance from the exterior wall of the 
garden — a snug comfortable Northumbrian cottage, built of stones roughly dressed with 
the hammer, and having the windows and doors decorated with huge heavy architraves, 
or lintels, as they are called, of hewn stone, and its roof covered with broad grey flags, 
instead of slates, thatch, or tiles, A jargonelle pear-tree at one end of the cottage, 
a rivulet, and flower-pot of a rood in extent, in front, and a kitchen-garden behind ; 
a paddock for a cow, and a small field, cultivated with several crops of grain, rather for 
the benefit of the cottager than for sale, announced the warm and cordial comforts which 
Old England, even at her most northern extremity, extends to her meanest inhabitants. 

As I approached the mansion of the sapient Andrew, I heard a noise, Which, being of 
a nature peculiarly solemn, nasal, and prolonged, led mo to think that Andrew, according 
to the decent and meritorious custom of his countrymen, had assembled some of his 
neighbours to join in family exercise, as he called evening devotion. Andrew had 
indeed neither wife, child, nor female inmate in his family. “ The first of his trade,” ho 
said, “ had had eneugh o’ thae cattle.” But, notwithstanding, he sometimes contrived 
to form an audience for himself out of the neighbouring Papists and Church-of-England- 
men — brands, as he expressed it, snatched out of the burning, on whom he used to 
exercise his spiritual gifts, in defiance alike of Father Vaughan, Father Docharty, 
Raslileigl^ and all the world of Catholics around him, who deemed his interference on 
such occasions an act of heretical interloping. I conceived it likely, therefore, that the 
well-dispos*tl neighbours might have assembled to hold some chapel of ease of this nature. 
The noiso; however, when I listened to it more accurately, seemed to proceed entirely 
from the lungs of the said Andrew ; and when I interrupted it by entering the house, 
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I found Fairservice alone, combating, as lie best could, with long words anc\ hard names, 
and reading aloud, for the purpose of his own edification, a volume of controversial 
divinity. 

“ I was just taking a spell,” said he, laying aside the huge folio volume as I entered, 
“ of the worthy Doctor Lightfoot.” 

“ Lightfoot ! ” 1 replied, looking at the ponderous volume with some surprise ; “ Burely 
your author was unhappily named.” 

“ Lightfoot was his name, sir ; a divine he was, and another kind of a divine than 
they hoe now-a-days. Always, I crave your pardon for keeping ye standing at the 
door, but having been mistrysted (gude preserve us !) with ae bogle the night already, 
I was dubious o* opening the yett till 1 had gacn through the e’ening worship ; and 1 had 
just finished the fifth chapter of Ncliemiah — if that winna gar them keep their distance, 
1 wotna what will.” 

“ Trysted with a bogle 1” said I; •* what do you mean by that, Andrew?” 

“ I said mistrysted,” replied Andrew ; “ that is as raucklc as to say, ticy’d wi’ a ghaut — 
Gude preserve us, I say again ! ” 

“ Flay’d by a ghost, Andrew ! how am T to understand that?” 

“ I did not say flay’d,” replied Andrew, *• but fley'il , — that is, 1 got a flog, and was 
ready to jump out o’ my skin, though naebody offered to whirl it afi* my body as a man 
wad bark a tree.” 

“ I beg a truer to your terrors in the present case, Andrew, and I wish to know 
whether you can direct me the nearest way to a town in your country of Scotland, called 
Glasgow ?” 

“ A town caM Glasgow !” echoed Andrew Fairservice. “ Glasgow’s a ceety, man. — 
And is’t the way to Glasgow ye were speering if I ken’d ? — What suld ail me to ken 
it ? — it’s no that dooms far frae my ain parish of Droepdaily, that lies a bittock farther 
to the west. But what may your honour be gaun to Glasgow for?” 

“ Particular business,” replied I. 

“ That’s as mucklc as to say, Speer nac questions, and I’ll tell yc nae lees. — To 
Glasgow ?” — he mode a short pause — “ I am thinking yc wad be the better o* some ane 
to show you the road.” 

"* “ Certainly, if I could meet with any person going that way.” 

“ And your honour, doubtless, wad consider the time and trouble?” 

“ Unquestionably — my business is pressing, and if you can find any guide to accompany 
me, I’ll pay him handsomely.” 

“ This is no a day to hpcak o* carnal matters,” said Andrew, easting his eyes upwards ; 
“ but if it werena Sabbath at e’en, 1 wad speer what ye wad be content to gie to ane that 
wad bear ye pleasant company on the road, and tell ye the names of the gentlemen’s and 
noblemen’s seats and castles, and count their kin to ye ?” 

“ 1 tell you, oil 1 want to know is the road 1 must travel ; I will pay the fellow to his 
satisfaction — 1 will give him anything in reason.” 

“ Onything,” replied Andrew, “ is naething ; and this lad that I am speaking o’ kens 
a* the short cuts and queer by-paths through the hills, and” 

“ I have no time to talk about it, Andrew ; do you make the bargain for me your 
own way.” 

“ Aha ! that’s speaking to the purpose,” answered Andrew. — “ 1 am thinking, since 
sao be that sae it is, I’ll be the lad that will guide you mysell.” 

“ You, Andrew ? — how will you get away from your employment ? ” 

“ I toll’d your honour a while syne, that it was lang that I hae been thinking o’ flitting, 
maybe as lang as frae the first year I came to Osbaldistone-IIall ; and now 1 am o’ the 
mind to gang in gude earnest — better soon as syne— better a finger aff as aye wagging.” 

« You leave your service, then ?— but will you not lose your wages ?” 
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“ Nm doubt there will be a certain loss ; but then I hae siller o’ the laird's in my 
hands that I took for the apples in the auld orchyanl — and a sair bargain the folk had 
that bought them — a wheen green trash — and yet Sir Hildebrand’s as keen to hae the 
siller (that is, the steward is as pressing about it) as if they had been a’ gowden pippins — 
and then there’s the siller for the seeds — I’m thinking the wage will be in a manner 
decently made up. — But doubtless your honour will consider my risk of loss when we 
won to Glasgow — and ye'll be for setting out forthwith ?” 

“ By day-break in the morning,” I answered. 

“ That’s something o’ the suddenest — whare am I to find a naig ? — Stay — I ken just 
the beast that will answer me.” 

“ At five in the morning, then, Andrew, you will meet me at the head of the avenue.” 

“ Deil a fear o' me (that I suld say sae) missing my tryBtc,” replied Andrew, very 
briskly ; “ and if I might advise, we wad be aff twa hourB earlier. I ken the way, dark 
or light, as weel as blind Ralph Ronaldson, that’s travelled ower every moor in the 
country-side, and disna ken the colour of a heather-cowc when a's dune.” 

I highly approved of Andrew’s amendment on my original proposal, and we agreed to 
meet at the place appointed at three in the morning. At once, however, a reflection 
came across the mind of my intended travelling companion. 

“ The bogle ! the bogle ! what if it should come out upon us ? — I downa forgather wi* 
tliae things twice in the four-and-twenty hours.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh I” I exclaimed, breaking away from him, “fear nothing from the next 
world — the earth contains living fiends, who can act for themselves without assistance, 
were the whole host that fell with Lucifer to return to aid and abet them.” 

With these words, the import of which was suggested by my own situation, I left 
Andrew’s habitation, and returned to the Hall. 

I made the few preparations which were necessary for my proposed journey, examined 
and loaded my pistols, and then threw myself on my bed, to obtain, if possible, a brief 
sleep before the fatigue of a long and anxious journey. Nature, exhausted by the 
tumultuous agitations of the day, was kinder to me than I expected, and I sunk into 
a deep and profound slumber, from which, however, I started as the old clock struck two 
from a turret adjoining to my bedchamber. I instantly arose, struck a light, wrote the 
letter I proposed to leave for iny uncle, and leaving behind me such articles of dress as 
were cumbrous in carriage, I deposited the rest of my wardrobe in my valise, glided 
down stairs, and gained the stable without impediment. Without being quite such 
a groom as any of my cousins, I had learned at Osbaldistonc-Hall to dress and saddle my 
own horse, and in a few minutes I was mounted and ready for my sally. 

As I paced up the old avenue, on which the waning moon threw its light with a pale 
and whitish tinge, I looked back with a deep and boding sigh towards the walls which 
contained Diana Vernon, under the despondent impression that we had probably parted 
to meet no more. It was impossible, among the long and irregular lines of Gothic case- 
ments, which now looked ghastly white in the moonlight, to distinguish that of the apart- 
ment which she inhabited. “ She is lost to me already,” thought I, as my eye wandered 
over the dim and indistinguishable intricacies of architecture offered by the moonlight 
view of Osbaldistone-IIall — “ She is lost to me already, ere I have left the place which 
she inhabits ! What hope is there of my maintaining any correspondence with her, when 
leagues shall lie between ?” 

While I paused in a reverie of no very pleasing nature, the “ iron tongue of time told three 
upon the daowsy ear of night,” and reminded me of the necessity of keeping my appointment 
with a person of a less interesting description and appearance— Andrew Fairservice. 

At the gall* of the avenue T found a horseman stationed in the shadow of the wall, but 
it was not until I had coughed twice, ^nd then called “ Andrew,” that the horticulturist 
replied, “ I'se warrant it’s Andrew.” 
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“ Lead the way, then,” said I, “ and be silent if you can, till we are past the hamlet in 
the valley.” 

Andrew led the way accordingly, and at a much brisker pace than I would have 
recommended ; — and so well did he obey my injunctions of keeping silence^ that he would 
return no answer to my repented inquiries into the cause of such unnecessary haste. 
Extricating ourselves by short cuts, known to Andrew, from the numerous stony lanes 
and by-paths which intersected each other in the vicinity of the Hall, we reached the 
open heath ; and riding swiftly across it, took our course among the Wren hills which 
divide England from Scotland on what are called the Middle Marches. The way, or rather 
the broken track which we occupied, was a happy interchange of bog and shingles ; never- 
theless, Andrew relented nothing of his spenl, but trotted manfully forward at the rate of 
eight or ten miles an hour. I was both surprised and provoked at the fellow’s obstinate 
persistence, for we made abrupt ascents and descents over ground of a veiy break -neck 
character, and traversed the edge of precipices, where a slip of the horse's feet would 
have consigned the rider to certain death The moon, at best, afforded a dubious and 
imperfect light ; but in some places we were so much under the sliade of the mountain 
as to be in total darkness, and then T could only trace Andrew by the clatter of his horse’s 
feet, and the fire which they struck from the (lints. At first, this rapid motion, and the 
attention which, for the sake of personal safety, I was compelled to give to the conduct 
of my hor&c, was of service, by forcibly diverting my thoughts from the various painful 
reflections which must otherw ise have pressed on my nund. But at length, after hallooing 
repeatedly to Andrew to ride .slower, 1 became seriously ineensed at his impudent per- 
hcverance in refusing either to obey or to reply to mo. My anger was, however, quite 
impotent. 1 attempted one l or twice to got up along-side of my self-willed guide, with 
the purpose of knocking him off his horse with the butt-end of my whip ; but Andrew 
was bcttci mounted than I, and either the spirit of the animal which he bestrode, or 
more probably some presentiment of my kind intentions towards him, induced him to 
quicken his pace whenever I attempted to make up to him. On the other hand, I was 
compelled to exert my Hpurs to keep him in sight, for without his guidance I was too 
well aware that I should never find my way through the howling wilderness which we 
now traversed at such an unwonted pace. I was so angry at length, that I threatened 
to have recourse to my pistols, and send a bullet after the Hotspur Andrew, which should 
stop his fiery-footed career, if lie did not abate it of his own accord. Apparently this 
threat made sonic impression on the tympanum of his ear, however deaf to all my milder 
entreaties ; for lie relaxed 1 is pace upon hearing it, and suffering me to close up to him, 
observed, “ There wasna muckle sense in riding at sic a daft-like gate.” 

“ And what did you moan by doing so at all, you self-willed scoundrel?” replied I; 
for I was in a towering passion, — to which, by the way, nothing contributes more than 
the having recently undergone a spice of pei *onal fear, which, like a few drops of 
water flung on a glowing fire, is sure to inflame the ardour which it is sufficient to 
quench. 

“ What’s your honour's wull ?” replied Andrew, with impenetrable gravity. 

“ My will, you rascal ? — I have been roaring to you this hour to ride slower, and 
you have never so much as answered me — Are you drunk or mad to behave so?” 

“ An it like your honour, I am sometliing dull o’ hearing ; and I’ll no deny but 
I might have maybe taen a stirrup-cup at parting frae the auld bigging whare I hae 
dwelt sac iang ; and having nacbody to pledge, nac doubt I was obliged to do mysell 
reason, or else lcove the end o’ the brandy stoup to thae papists, — and that wad be 
a waste, as your honour kens.” 

This might be all very true, — and my circumstances required that I should be on 
good terms with my guide ; I therefore satisfied myself with requiring of hin t to take his 
directions from me in future concerning the rate of travelling. 
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Andrew, emboldened by the mildness of my tone, elevated his own into the pedantic, 
conceited octave, which was familiar to him on most occasions. 

“ Your honour winna persuade me, and naebody shall persuade me, that it’s either 
lialesome or prudent to tak the night air on thao moors without a cordial o' clow-gilli- 
flower water, or a toss of brandy or aquavit®, or sic-like creature-comfort. I lioe taen 
the bent ower the Ottcrscrnpe-rigg a hundred times, day and night, and never could find 
the way unless I had taen my morning ; mair by token that 1 had whiles twa bits o* ankers 
o* brandy on ilk side o’ me.” — 

“ In other words, Andrew,” said I, “ you were a smuggler — how does a man of your 
strict principles reconcile yourself to cheat the revenue?” 

“ It’s a mere spoiling o’ the Egyptians,” replied Andrew ; “ puir auld Scotland suffers 
enough by thao blackguard loons o’ excisemen and gaugers, that hne come down op her 
like locusts since the sod and sorrowfu’ Union ; it’s the part of a kind son to bring her 
n soup o’ something that will keep up her auld heart, — and that will they nill they, the 
ill-fa’ard thieves.” 

Upon more particular inquiry, I found Andrew had frequently travelled these moun- 
tain-paths as a smuggler, both before and after his establishment at Osbaldistonc-IIoll — 
a circumstance which was so far of importance to me, as it proved his capacity as a guide, 
notwithstanding the escapade of which he had been guilty at his outset. Even now, 
though travelling at a more moderate pace, the stirrup-cup, or whatever else had such an 
effect in stimulating Andrew’s motions, seemed not totally to have lost its influence. He 
often cast a nervous and startled look behind him ; and whenever the road seemed at ull 
practicable, showed symptoms of a desire to accelerate his pace, as if he feared some pursuit 
from the rear. These appearances of alarm gradually diminished as we reached the top 
of a high bleak ridge, which ran nearly east and west for about a mile, with a very steep 
descent on either side. The pale beams of the morning were now enlightening the 
horizon, when Andrew cast a look behind him, and not seeing the appearance of a living 
being on tlic moors which lie had travelled, his hard features gradually unbent, as he first 
whistled, them sung, with much glee and little melody, the end of one of his native songs : 

Jenny, laib 1 J think 1 hae her 
Owtr the muir amang the heftier f 
A ll their clan shall never gU her 

He patted at the same time the neck of the horse which bad carried him so gallantly; 
and my attention being directed by that action to the unimul, I instantly recognised 
a favourite mare of Tliorneliff Osbaldi stone. “ IIow is this, sir?” said I sternly; “that 
is Mr. Tliornelilf’s mare !” 

“ I’ll no say but she mu) aiblins hae been his honour’s Squire Thorn cliff’s in her day— 
but she’s mine now.” 

“ You have stolen her, you rascal.” 

“ Nu, na, sir — nac man can wyte me wi’ theft. The thing stands this gate, ye see. 
Squire Tliorneliff borrowed ten punds a’ me to gang to York Races — deil a boddle wad 
be pay me back again, and spake o’ raddling my banes, as he ca’d it, when I asked him 
but for my ain back again ; — now I think it will riddle him or he gets his horse ower the 
Border again — unless lie pays me plack and bawbee, he sail never see a hair o’ her tail. 
I ken a canny chield at Loughmaben, a bit writer lad, that will put me in the way to 
sort him. Steal the mear ! na, no, far be the sin o* theft frae Andrew Fairservice — 
I ha\e just arrested her jurisdictionesfandandy causey. Thae arc bonny writer words — 
amaUt like the language o’ huz gardeners and other learned men — it’s a pity they’re sae 
dear;— thae three words were a’ that Andrew got for a lang law-plea and four ankers 
o’ as gude brnndy ns was e’er coupit ower craig — Heeh, sirs ! but law’s a dear thing.” 

“ You an* likely to find it much dearer than you suppose, Andrew, if you proceed in 
this mode »f paying yourself, without legal authority.” 
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“ Hout tout, we're in Scotland now (be praised for’t 1) and I can find baith friends 
and lawyer r, and judges too, as weel as ony Osbaldistone o' them a'. My mither’s mither's 
third cousin was cousin to the Provost o' Dumfries, and he winna see a drnp o' her blude 
wranged. Hout awa ! the laws are indifferently administered here to a' men alike ; it's 
no like on yon side, when a chield may be whuppit awa' wi' ane o' Clerk Jobson's 
warrants, afore he kens where lie is. But they will hae little eneugh law among them 
by and by, and tliat is ae grand reason that I hoe gi'en them gude-day.” 

I was highly provoked at the achievement of Andrew, and considered it as a hard fate, 
which a second time threw me into collision with a person of such irregular practices. 
I determined, however, to buy the mare of him, when we should reach the end of our 
journey, and send her back to my cousin at Obaldistone-llall ; and with this purpose of 
reparation I resolved to make my unele acquainted from the next post-town. It was 
needless, I thought, to quarrel with Andrew in the meantime, who had, after all, acted 
not very unnaturally for a person in his circumstances. I therefore smothered my 
resentment, and asked him what ho meant by his last expressions, that there would be 
little law in Northumberland by and by ? 

“ Law !" said Andrew, “ hout, ay — there wiU be dub-law eneugh, The priests and 
the Irish officers, and thae papist cattle tliat hae been sodgermg abroad, because they 
durstna bide at hame, aic a’ fleeing thick in Northumberland ( ’enow ; and thae corbies 
dinna gather without they smell carrion. As sure ns yo live, hi'* honour Sir Hildebrand 
is gaun to stick his horn in the bog- there’s naothiug but gun and pistol, sword and 
dagger, amang them — and they’ll lie laying on, 1'se warrant ; for they’re fearless fules 
the young Osbaldistone squin s, nye craving your honour'* pardon.” 

This ‘speech recalled to my memory some suspicions tliat I myself had entertained, 
that the Jacobites were on the eve of some d( speratc enterprise. But, conscious it did 
not become me to be a spy on my uncle’s words and actions, I had rather avoided than 
availed myself of any opportunity which occurred of remarking upon the signs of the 
times. — Andrew Fairservice frit no sueli restraint, and doubtless spoke very truly in 
stating his conviction that some desperate plots were in agitation, as a reason which 
determined his resolution to leave the Hall. 

“ The servants,” Ik stated, “with the tenantry and others, had l>een all regularly 
enrolled and mustered, and they wanted me to take arms also. But I’ll ride in nae sieeau 
troop — they little ken'd Andrew that asked him. I'll fight when I like mysell, but it sail 
neither be for the hure o’ Babylon, nor any liurc in England.” 
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Where longs to fall yon nftod spire, 

Ak wtary of the insulting nir, — 

1 he poet r thoughts the wamoi s fire, 

Iht lovers sighs, ore sleeping there 
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T the fiiNt S( otch town w Inch wo reached, my guide sought out his friend 


and counsdlor, to consult upon the piopei and legal means of converting 
into his own lawful piopdty the “ Iwmny mature,” which was at 
‘ piestnt his own only h} oik ol tho^c slught-of-hand arrangements w Inch 
still somi times took plat t in that once lawless district. I w as somewhat 
* diverted with the dej< ction of his looks on his return. He had, n seems, 
been rather too communicative to his confidential friend, the attorney; and learned with 
great dismay, in return for his unsuspecting frankness, that Mr. Touthopc had, during 
his absence, been appointed clerk to the peace of the county, and was bound to commu- 
nicate to justice all such achievements as that of his friend Mr. Andrew Fairservice. 
There was a necessity, this alert member of the police stated, for arresting the horse, 


and placing him in Bailie Trumbull’s stable, therein to remain at livery, at the rate of 
twelve s hillin gs (Scotch) per diem, until the question of property was duly tried and 
delated. lie even talked as if, in strict and rigorous execution of his duty, he ought to 
detain ]i<mcst Andrew himself j but on my guide’s most piteously entreating his for- 
bearance, he not only desisted from this proposal, but made a present to Andrew of a 
broken-wpded and spavined pony, in order to enable him to pursue his journey. It is 
true, hc/pialified this act of generosity by exacting from poor Andrew an absolute cession 
of his right and interest in the gallant palfrey of Thomcliff Oshaldistone— a transference 
wjiich Mr. Toutliopc represented as of very little consequence, since his unfortunate 
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friend, as he facetiously observed, was likely to get nothing of the mare excepting the 
halter. 

Andrew seemed woful and disconcerted, as I screwed out of him these particulars ; 
for his northern pride was cruelly pinched by being compelled to admit that attorneys 
were attorneys on both sides of tho Tweed ; and that Mr. Clerk Touthope was not a 
farthing more sterling coin than Mr. Clerk Jobson. 

“ It wodna hae vexed him l}alf sae muckle to hae been cheated out o* what might amaist 
be said to be won with the peril o’ his craig, had it happened amang the Inglishers ; but it 
was an unco thing to see hawks pike out hawks’ een, or ae kindly Scot cheat anither. 
But nae doubt things were strangely changed in his country sin* the sad add sorrowfu’ 
Union an event to which Andrew referred every symptom of depravity or degenerate 
which he remarked among his countrymen, more especially the inflammation of 
reckonings, the diminished size of pint-stoups, and other grievance^ which he pointed 
out to me during our journey. 

For my own part, I held myself, as things had t urged out, acquitted of all charge of 
the mare, and wrote to my uncle the circumstances tuyfcr which she was carried into 
Scotland, concluding with informing him that she WM hi the hands of justice, and hoik 
worthy representatives, Bailie Trumbull and Mr. Clerk Touthope, to whom I referrdflj 
him for farther particulars. Whether the property returned to the Northumbrian fox- 
hunter, or continued to bear the person of the Scottish attorney, it is unnecessary for me 
at present to say. 

We now pursued our journey to the north-westward, at a rate much slower than that 
at which we had achieved our nocturnal retreat from England. One chain of barren 
and uninteresting hills succeeded another, until the more fertile vale of Clyde opened 
upon us ; and, with such dispatch as we might, we gained the town, or, as my guide 
pertinaciously termed it, the city, of Glasgow. Of late years, I understand, it has fblly 
deserved the name, which, by a sort of political second sight, my guide assigned to it. 
An extensive and increasing trade with the West Indies and American colonies, has, if 
I am rightly informed, laid tin* foundation of wealth and prosperity, which, if carefully 
strengthened and built upon, may one day support an immense fabric of commercial 
prosperity ; but in the earlier time of which I speak, the dawn of this splendour had not 
arisen. The l T nion had, indeed, opened to Scotland the trade of the English colonies ; 
but, betwixt want of capital, and the* national jealousy of flic English, the merchants of 
Scotland were as yet excluded, in a great measure, from the exercise of the privileges 
which that memorable trraii conferred on them. Glasgow lay on the wrong side of the 
island for participating in the east country or continental trade, by which the trifling 
commerce as yet possessed by Scotland chiefly supported itself. Yet, though she then 
gave small promise of the commercial eminence to which, I am informed, she seems now 
likely one day to attain, Glasgow, as the principal central town of the western district of 
Scotland, wu.-> a place of considerable rank and importance. The broad and brimming 
Clyde, which flows so near its walls, gave the means of an inland navigation of some 
importance. Not only the fertile plains in its immediate neighbourhood, but the districts 
of Ayr and Dumfries regarded Glasgow as their capital, to which they transmitted their 
produce, and received in return such necessaries and luxuries as their consumption 
required. 

The dusky mountains of the Western Highlands often sent forth wilder tribes to 
frequent the marts of St. Mungo’s favourite city. Hordes of wild, shaggy, dwarfish 
cattle and ponies, conducted by Highlanders, as wild, as shaggy, and sometimes as 
dwarfish, as the animals they had in charge, often traversed the streets of Glasgow. 
Strangers gazed with surprise on the antique and fantastic dress, and listened to the 
unknown and dissonant sounds of their language, while the mountaineers, armed, even 
while engaged in this peaceful occupation, with musket and pistol, sword, dagger, and 
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target^ stared with astonishment on the articles of luxury of which they knew not the 
use, and with an avidity which seemed somewhat alarming on the articles which they 
knew and valued. It is always with unwillingness that the Highlander quits his deserts, 
and at this early period it was like tearing a pine from its rock, to plant him elsewhere. 
Yet even then the mountain glens were over-peopled, although thinned occasionally by 
famine or by the sword, and many of their inhabitants strayed down to Glasgow — there 
formed settlements — there sought and found employment, although different, indeed, from 
that of their native hills. This supply of a hardy and useful population was of consequence 
to the prosperity of the place, furnished the means of carrying on the few manufactures 
which the town already boasted, and laid the foundation of its future prosperity. 

Tlio exterior of the city corresponded with these promising eireumstanecs. The 
principal street was broad and important, decorated with public buildings, of an archi- 
tecture rather striking than correct in point of taste, and running between rows of tall 
houses, built of stone, the fronts of which were occasionally richly ornamented with mason- 
work — a circumstance which gave the street an imposing air of dignity and grandeur, 
ol’ which most English towns arc in some measure deprived, by the slight, unsubstantial, 

d perishable quality and appearance of the bricks with which they are constructed. 

In the western metropolis of Scotland, my guide and I arrived on a Saturday evening, 
too late to entertain thoughts of business of any'kind. We alighted, at the dodr of a 
jolly hostler-wife, as Andrew called her, — the Ostclcre of old father Chaucer, — by whom 
we were civilly received. 

On the following morning the bells pealed from eveiy steeple, announcing the sanctity 
of the day. Notwithstanding, however, what I had heard of the severity with which the 
Sabbath is observed in Scotland, my first impulse, not unnaturally, was to seek out Owen; 
but on inquiry I found that my attempt would be in vain, " until kirk-time was ower.” 
Not only did my landlady and guide jointly assure me that “there wadna be a living soul 
either in the counting-hou«e or dwelling-house of Messrs. MacVittie, Maofin. and Company,” 
to whieh Owen’s letter referred me, but. moreover, “ far less would I find any of the 
partners there. They were serious men, and wad be where a’ gude Christians ought to 
be at fiio a time, and that was in the Barony Laigh Kirk.” 

Andrew Fairservice, whose disgust at the law of his country had fortunately not 
extended itself to the other learned professions of hiH native land, now sung forth the 
praises of the preacher who was to perform the duty, to which my hostess replied with 
many loud amens. The result was, that 1 determined to go to this popular place of 
worship, as much with the purpose of learning, if possible, whether Owen had arrived in 
Glasgow, os with any great expectation of edification. My hopes were exalted by the 
assurance, that, if Mr. Ephraim MacVittie (worthy man) were in the land of life, he 
would surely honour the Barony Kirk that day with his presence ; and if he chanced to 
have a stranger within his gates, doubtless he would bring him to the duty along with 
him. This probability determined iny motions, and, under the escort of my faithful 
Andrew, I set forth for the Barony Kirk. 

On this occasion, however, I had little need of his guidance; for the crowd, whieh 
forced itH way up a steep and rough-paved street, to hear the most popular preacher in 
the west of Scotland, would of itself have swept me along with it. On attaining the 
summit of the hill, we turned to the loft, and a large pair of folding doors admitted us, 
amongst others, into the open and extensive burying-place whieh surrounds the Minster, 
or Cathedral Church of Glasgow. The pile is of a gloomy and massive, rather than of 
an clegnift, style of Gothic architecture ; but its peculiar character is so strongly preserved, 
and so well suited with the accompaniments that surround it, that the impression of the 
first view 4vas awful and solemn in the extreme. I was indeed so much struck, that 
I resisted for a few minutes all Andrew’s efforts to drag me into the interior of the 
building, so deeply was I engaged in surveying its outward character. 
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Situated in a populous and considerable town, this ancient and massive pile has the 
appearance of the most sequestered solitude. High walls divide it from the buildings of 
the city on one side ; on the other, it is bounded by a ravine, at the bottom of which, 
and invisible to the eye, murmurs a wandering rivulet, adding, by its gentle noise, to the 
imposing solemnity of the scene. On the opposite side of the ravine rises a steep bank, 
covered with fir-trees closely planted, whose dusky shade extends itself over the cemetery 
with an appropriate and gloomy effect. The churchyard itself had a peculiar character ; 
for though in reality extensive, it is small in proportion to the number of respectable 
inhabitants who are interred within it, and whose graves are almost all covered with 
tombstones. There is therefore no room for the long rank grass, which, in most cases, 
partially clothes the surface of those retreats, where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary arc at rest. The brood fiat monumental stones arc placed so close to each other, 
that the precincts appear to be flagged with them, and, though roofed only by the heavens, 
resemble the floor of one of our old English churches, where the pavement is covered 
with sepulchral inscriptions. The contents of these sad records of mortality, the vain 
sorrows which they preserve, the stern lesson which they teach of the nothingness of 
humanity, the extent of ground which they so closely co\cr, and their uniform and 
melancholy tenor, reminded me of the roll of the prophet, which was “written wiihitj 
and without, and there was written therein lamentations and mourning and woe.” 

The Cathedral itself corres[>ouds in impressive majesty with these accompaniments. 
"We feel that its appearance is heavy, yet that the « fleet produced would l)c destroyed 
were it lighter or more ornamental. It is the only metropolitan ehurcli in Scotland, 
excepting, as I am informed, the Cathedral of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, which remained 
uninjured at the Reformation ; and Andrew Fairservice, who saw with great pride the 
effect which it produced upon my mind, thus accounted for its preservation. — “ Ah ! it’s 
a l>ru\e kirk — nane o’ ycre wliigmalccrics and curliewurlies and opcnsteck hems about 
it — a’ solid, weel-jointed mason-wark, that will stand as hing as the warld, keep hands 
and gunpowtlier aff it. It had ninaist a douncome lang syne at the Reformation, when 
they pu’d doun the kirks of St. Andrews and Perth, and tliereawa', to cleanse them o' 
Papery, and idolatry, and image worship, and surplices, and sic like rags o' the muckle 
huro that sitteth on se^ en hills, as if ane wasna braid enough for her auld hinder end. 
Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, and o’ the Rarony, and the GorbaL, and a' about, they 
behoved to come into Glasgow ae fair morning, to try their hand on purging the High 
Kirk o’ Popish nieknackets. Rut the townsmen o’ Glasgow, they were feared their auld 
edifice might slip the girths in gaun through siecan rough physsic, boe they rang the 
common bell, and assembled the train-bands wi’ took o’ drum. Ry good luck, the worthy 
James Rabat was Dean o’ Guild that year — (and a gude mason he was himsell, made 
him the keener to keep up the auld bigging ), and the trades assembled, and offered down- 
right battle to the commons, rather than tbeir kirk should coup the crans, as others hud 
done elsewhere. It wasna for luve o’ Paperie — na, na ! — nane could ever say that o" the 
trades o’ Glasgow — Sae they sum came to an agreement to take a' the idolatrous statues 
of sants (sorrow he on them) out o’ their ncuks — And sae the bits o’ stane idols were 
broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, and flunk into the Molendinor burn, and the auld 
kirk stood as erouse as a cat when the flues arc; kaimed aff her, and a’body was nliicA 
pleased. And i hue heard wise folk say, that if the same hud been done in ilka kirk in 
Scotland, the Reform wad just hae been as pure as it is e’en now, and we wad hac 
mair Christian-like kirks ; for I hae been sue lang in England, that noething will drived 
out o’ my head, that the dog-kennel at Osbaldistonc-llall is better than mony a house o' 
God in Scotland.” 

Thus saying, Andrew led the way into the place of worship. 





It Btnkcb an awe 

Anil terror on iny athing Bight the tomhs 
And nionunnntttl cum of dtatli look (old 
And shoot a dullness to lilt trembling hturt 

Moi rning Dmitr 



OT WITHSTANDING the impatience of my conductor, I could not 
forbiar to pause and gaze for some minute 1 ? on the exteiior of the 
building, rendered moic impressively dignified by the solitude which 
enhued when its hitherto open gates were closed, after having, as it were, 
^ devoured the multitude w liich had lately crowded the churchyard, hut now, 
enclosed within the building, were engaged, as the choral swell of voices 
from within announced to us, in the solemn exercises of devotion. The sound of so many 
voices united by the distance into one harmony, and freed from those harsh discordances 
which jar the ear when heard more near, combining with the murmuring brook, and the 
wind which sung among the old firs, affected me with a sense of sublimity. All 
natuie, as invoked by the Psalmist w hose verses they chanted, seemed united in offering 
that solemn* praise in which trembling is mixed with joy as she addressed her Maker. 
I had ilipard the service of high mass in France, celebrated with all the eclat which the 
choicest music, the richest dressefr, the most imposing ceremonies, could confer on it ; yet 
it fell short in effect of the simplicity of the Presbyterian worship. The devotion in 
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which every one took a share, seemed bo superior to that which was recited by musicians 
as a lesson which they had learned by rote, that it gave the Scottish worship all the 
advantage of reality over acting. 

As I lingered to catch more of the solemn sound, Andrew, whose impatience became 
ungovernable, pulled me by the sleeve — “ Come awa’, sir — come awa’ ; we maunna be 
late o’ gaun in to disturb the worship ; if we bide here the searchers will be on us, and 
carry us to the guard-house for being idlers in kirk-time.* 1 

Thus admonished, I followed my guide, but not, as I bad supposed, into the body of the 
cathedral “ This 4 gate — this gate, sir,” he exclaimed, dragging me off as I made towards 
the main entrance of the building — “ There’s but cauldrife law -work gaun fiA yonder-^ ’ 
carnal morality, as dow’d and as fusionless as rue leaves at Yule — Here’s the real savour 
of doctrine.” 

So saying, we entered a small low-arched door, secured by a wicket, which a grave* 
looking person seemed on the point of closing, and descended several steps as if into the 
funeral vaults beneath the church. It was even so ; for in these subterranean precincts, 
— why chosen for such a purpose I knew not, — was established a very singular place of 
worship. 

Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of low -browed, dark, and twilight vaults, such 
as are used for sepulchres in other countries, and had long been dedicated to the Bame 
purpose in this, a portion of which was seated with pows, and used as a church. The part 
of the vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a congregation of many 
hundreds, bore a small proportion to the darker and more extensive caverns which yawned 
around wliat may be termed the inhabited space. In those waste regions of oblivion, 
dusky banners and tattered escutcheons indicated the graves of those who were once, 
doubtless, “ princes in Israel.” Inscriptions, which could only be read by the painful 
antiquary, in language as obsolete as the act of devotional charity which they employed, 
invited the passengers to pray for the souls of those whose bodies rested beneath. 
Surrounded by these receptacles of the last remains of mortality, I found a numerous 
congregation engaged in the act of prayer. The Scotch perform this duty in a standing 
instead of a kneeling posture — more, perhaps, to take as broad a distinction as possible 
from the ritual of Rome than for any better reason ; since I have observed, that in their 
family worship, as doubtless in their private devotions, they adopt, in their immediate 
address to the Deity, that posture which other Christians use as the humblest and most 
reverential. Standing, therefore, the men being uncovered, a crowd of several hundreds 
of both sexes, and all age-', listened witli great reverence and attention to the extempore, 
at least the unwritten, prayer of an aged clergyman,* who was very popular in the city. 
Educated in the same religious persuasion, 1 seriously bent my mind to join in the devotion 
of the day ; and it was not till the congregation resumed their seats, that my attention 
was diverted to the consideration of the appeaninro of Jill around me. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men put on their hats or bonnets, and all 
who bad the happiness to have seats sate down. Andrew and 1 were not of this number, 
having been too late of entering the church to secure such accommodation. We stood 
among a number of other persons in the same situation, forming a sort of ring around 
tin* seated part of the congregation. Behind and around us were the vaults I have 
already described; before us the devout audicuce, dimly shown by the light which 
streamed on their laces through one or two low Gothic windows, such as give air and 
light to eliarnel-houses. By this were seen the usual variety of countenances which arc 
generally turned towards a Scotch pastor on such occasions, almost all composed to atten- 

* I have in vain laboured to discover this gentleman’s name, nnd the period of his incumbency. 1 do not, however, despair, 
to see thebe points, with some others which uiay elude my sagacity, satisfactorily elucidated by one or other of the periodical 
publications which have devoted tlieir pagefi to explanatory commentaries, on my former volumes , and whose research and 
ingenuity claim tn> peculiar gratitude, for having discovered many pi -tons and circumstances connected with my narratives, 
of whuh l mjsi It nc\cr so much as dreamed 9 
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tkm, unless where a father or mother here and there recalls the wandering eyes 6f a 
lively child, or disturbs the slumbers of a dull one. The high-boned and harsh coun- 
tenance of the nation, with the expression of intelligence and shrewdness which it fre- 
quently exhibits, is seen to more advantage in the act of devotion, or in the ranks of war, 
than on lighter and more cheerful occasions of assemblage. The discourse of the preacher 
was well qualified to call forth the various feelings and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the powers of a voice originally strong and sonorous. 
He read liis text with a pronunciation somewhat inarticulate ; but when he closed the 
Bible, and commenced his sermon, his tones gradually strengthened, as he entered 
with vehemence into the arguments which he maintained. They related chiefly to the 
abstract points of the Christian faith, — subjects grave, deep, and fathomless by mere 
human reason, but for which, with equal ingenuity and propriety, he sought a key in 
liberal quotations from the inspired writings. My mind was unprepared to coincide in 
all hit reasoning, nor was I sure that in some instances I rightly comprehended his posi- 
tions. But nothing could be more impressive than the eager enthusiastic mann er of the 
good old man, and nothing more ingenious than his mode of reasoning. The Scotch, 
it is well known, ore more remarkable for the exercise of their intellectual powers, than 
for the keenness of their feelings ; they are, therefore, more moved by logic than by 
rhetoric, and more attracted by acute and argumentative reasoning on doctrinal points, 
than influenced by the enthusiastic appeals to the heart and to the passions, by which 
popular preachers in other countries win the favour of their hearers. 

Among the attentive group which I now saw, might be distinguished various expres- 
sions similar to those of the audience in the famous cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens. 
Here sat a zealous and intelligent Calvinist, with brows bent just os much as to indicate 
profound attention; lips slightly compressed; eyes fixed on the minister with an 
expression of decent pride, as if sharing the triumph of liis argument ; the forefinger 
of the right hand touching successively those of the left, os the preacher, from argument 
to argument, ascended towards his conclusion. Another, with fiercer and sterner look, 
intimated at once his contempt of all who doubted the creed of his paBtor, and his joy at 
the appropriate punishment denounced ogainBt them. A third, perhaps belonging to a 
different congregation, and present only by accident or curiosity, had the appearance of 
internally impeaching some link of the reasoning ; and you might plainly read, in the 
slight motion of liis head, his doubts as to the soundness of the preacher’s argument. 
The greater part listened with a calm satisfied countenance, expressive of a conscious 
merit in being present, and in listening to such an ingenious discourse, although, perhaps, 
unable entirely to comprehend it. The women in general belonged to this last division 
of the audience; the uld, however, seeming more grimly intent upon the abstract 
doctrines laid before them ; while the younger females permitted their eyes occasionally 
to moke a modest circuit around the congregation ; and some of them, Tresham (if my 
vanity did not greatly deceive me), contrived to distinguish your friend and servant, as a 
handsome young stranger, and an Englishman. As to the rest of the congregation, the 
stupid gaped, yawned, or slept, till awakened by the application of their more zealous 
neighbours’ heels to their shins ; and the idle indicated their inattention by the wandering of 
their eyes, but dared give no more decided token of weariness. Amid the Lowland costume 
of coat and cloak, 1 could liere and there discern a Highland plaid, the wearer of which, 
resting on his basket-hilt, sent his eyes among the audience with the unrestrained curi- 
osity of savage wonder ; and who, in all probability, was inattentive to the sermon for a 
very pardonable reason — because he did not understand the language in wliich it was 
delivered. The martial and wild look, howeyer, of these stragglers, added a kind of 
character wjieh the congregation could not have exhibited without them. They were 
more numerous, Andrew afterwards observed, owing to some cattle-fair in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Such was the group of countenances, rising tier on tier, discovered to my critical 
inspection by such sunbeams as forced their way through the narrow Gothic lattices of 
the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow ; and, having illuminated the attentive congregation, lost 
themselves in the vacuity of the vaults behind, giving to the nearer part of their labyrinth 
a sort of imperfect twilight, and leaving their recesses in an utter darkness, which gave 
them the appearance of being interminable.^ 

I have already said that I stood with others in the exterior circle, with my face to the 
preacher, and my back to those vaults which I have so often mentioned* My position 
rendered me particularly obnoxious to any interruption which arose from any slight noise 
occurring amongst these retiring arches, where the least sound was multiplied by a 
thousand echoes. The occasional sound of rain-drops, which, admitted through son!6 
cranny in the ruined roof, fell successively, and splashed upon the pavement beneath, 
caused me to turn my head more than once to the place from whence it seemed to proceed, 
and when my eyes took that direction, 1 found it difficult to withdraw them j such is the 
pleasure our imagination receives from the attempt to penetrate as far as possible into an 
intricate labyrinth, imperfectly lighted, and exhibiting olyecfs which irritate our curiosity, 
only because they acquire a mysterious interest from being undefined und dubious. My 
eyes become habituated to the gloomy atmosphere to which 1 directed them, and insensibly 
my mind became more interested in their discoveries than in the metaphysical subtleties 
which the preacher was enforcing. 

My father had often checked me for this wandering mood of mind, arising perhaps 
from an excitability of imagination to which lie was a stranger ; and the finding myself 
at present solicited by these temptations to inattention, recalled the time when I used to 
walk, led by liis hand, to Mr. Shower's chapel, and the earnest injunctions which he then 
laid on me to redeem the time, because the days were evil. At present, the picture 
which iny thoughts suggested, far from fixing my attention, destroyed tlic portion 1 had 
>et left, by conjuring up to my recollection the peril in which lii- affairs now stood. 
1 endeavoured, in the lowest whisper I could frame, to request Andrew to obtain informa- 
tion, whether any of the gentlemen of the firm of MocVittie & Co. were at present in 
the congregation. But Andrew, wrapped in profound attention to the sermon, only 
replied to my suggestion by hard punches with his elbow, as signals to me to remain 
silent. 1 next strained my eyes, with equally bad success, to see if, among the sea of 
up-turned faces which bent their eyes on the pulpit as a common centre, 1 could discover 
the sober and busincRs-like physiognomy of Owen. But not among the broad beavers 
of tlic Glasgow citizens, or the yet broader brimmed Lowland bonnets of the peasants 
of Lanarkshire, could 1 sec anything resembling tlic decent periwig, starched ruffles, 
or the uniform suit of liglit-brown garments appertaining to the head-clerk of the 
establishment of Osbaldistonc and Tresham. — My anxiety now returned on me with such 
a iolence as to overpoAver not only tlic novelty of tlie scene around me, by which it had 
hitherto boon diverted, but moreover my sense of decorum. 1 pullerl Andrew bard by 
tlie slee\e, and intimated my wish to leave tlie church, and puisne my im estigation 
as 1 could. Andrew, obdurate in the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow as on the mountains of 
Cheviot, for some time deigned me no answer ; and it wa-i only when lie found I could 
not otherwise be kept quiet, that he condescended to inform me, that, being once in the 
church, we could not leave it till service was over, because tlie doors were locked so soon 
as the prayers began. Having thus spoken in a brief and peevish wdiispcr, Andrew 
again assumed tlie air of intelligent and critical impoitancc, and attention to the preacher’s 
discourse. 

While T endeavoured to make a virtue of necessity, and recall my attention to the 
sermon, I was again disturbed by a singular interruption. A voice from behind 
whispered distinctly in my ear, “ You are in danger in this city.” — I turned round, as if 
mechanically. 
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One or two starched and ordinary -looking mechanics stood beside and behind me, — 
stragglers, who, like ourselves, had been too late in obtaining entrance. But a glance at their 
faces satisfied me, though I could hardly say why, that none of these was the person who 
had spoken to me. Their countenances seemed all composed to attention to the sermon, 
and not one of them returned any glance of intelligence to the inquisitive and startled 
look with which 1 surveyed them. A massive round pillar, which was close behind us, 
might have concealed the speaker the instant he uttered his mysterious caution ; but 
wherefore it was given in such a place, or to what species of danger it directed my 
attention, or by whom the warning was uttered, were points on which my imagination 
lost itself in conjecture. It would, however, I concluded, be repeated, and I resolved 
to keep my countenance turned towards the clergyman, that the whisperer might be 
tempted to renew his communication under the idea that the first had passed unobserved. 

My plan succeeded. I hud not resumed the appearance of attention to the preacher 
for five minutes, when the sumo voice whispered, “ Listen — but do not look back.” I kept 
my face in the same direction. “ You arc in danger in this place,” the voice proceeded ; 
“ so am 1 — Meet me to-night on the Brigg, at twelve preceesely — keep at home till the 
gloaming, and avoid observation.” 

Here the voice ceased, and I instantly turned my head. But the speaker had, with 
still greater promptitude, glided behind the pillar, and escaped my observation. 1 was 
determined to catch a sight of him, if possible, and, extricating myself from the outer 
circle of hearers, I also stepped behind tlic column. All there was empty ; and I could 
only see a figure wrapped in a mantle, whether a Lowland cloak, or Highland plaid, 
1 could not distinguish, which traversed, like a phantom, the dreary vacuity of vaults 
which I have described. 

I made a mechanical attempt to pursue the mysterious form, which glided away, and 
vanished in the vaulted cemetery, like the spectre of one of the numerous dead who rested 
within its precincts. I had little chance of arresting the course of one obviously 
determined not to he spoken with ; but that little chance was lost by my stumbling and 
falling before 1 had made three steps from the column. The obscurity which occasioned 
my misfortune, covered my disgrace ; which 1 accounted rather lucky, for the preacher, 
with that stern authority which the Scottish ministers assume for the purpose of keeping 
order in their congregations, interrupted his discourse, to desire the “ proper officer ” to 
take into custody the causer of this disturbance in the place of worship. As the noise, 
however, was not repeated, the beadle, or whatever else he was called, did not think it 
necessary to be rigorous in searching out the offender; so that I was enabled, without 
attracting farther observation, to place myself by -Andrew’s side in my original position. 
The service proceeded, and dosed without the occurrence of anything else woithy of 
notice. 

As the congregation departed and dispersed, my friend Andrew exd'nimed, “ See 
yonder is worthy Mr. MacVittie, and Mrs. MaeVittic, and Miss Alison MucVittie, and 
Mr. Tliamas MacFin, that they say is to marry Miss Alison, if a* bowls row right — she’ll 
liae a hautlc siller, if she’s no that bonny.” 

My eyes took tlie direction he pointed out. Mr. MacVittie was a tall, thin, elderly 
man, with hard features, thick grey eyebrows, light eyes, and, as I imagined, a sinister 
expression of countenance, from which my heart recoiled. I remembered the warning 
I had received in the church, and hesitated to address this person, though 1 could not 
all (*ge to myself any rational ground of dislike or suspicion. 

1 \vu* yet in suspense, when Andrew, who mistook my hesitation for bashfulness, 
proceeded to exhort me to lay it aside. “ Speak till him — speak till him, Mr. Francis — 
he’s no prjrvost yet, though they say he’ll be my lord neist year. Speak till him, then — 
he'll gie ye a decent answer for os rich as he is, unless yc were wanting siller frae him 
— they say he’s dour to draw his purse.” 
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It immediately occurred to me, that if this merchant were really of the churlish and 
avaricious disposition which Andrew intimated, there might be some caution necessary 
in making myself known, as 1 could not tell how accounts might stand between my father 
and him. This consideration came in aid of the mysterious hint which I had received, 
and the dislike which 1 had conceived at the man’s countenance. Instead of addressing 
myself directly to him, as I had designed to have done, 1 contented myself with desiring 
Andrew to inquire at Mr. MacVittie’s house the address of Mr. Owen, an English 
gentlemen ; and I charged him not to mention the person from whom he received the 
commission, but to bring me the result to the small mn whew we lodged. Tills Andrew 
promised to do. lie said something oi the duty of my attending the evening service ; 
but added, with a causticity natural to him, that “in tioth, if folk couldna keep their 
legs still, but wad needs be couping the cr<*els ower tlirough-stam m, as if they wad raise 
the very dead folk wi* the clatter, a kirk wi* a chiinlcy in’t was fittest for them.” 
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On the Rialto, every night at twclu, 

I taki my evenings walk otmoditatior 
I lure we two will meet Vimii Pres* r\ td 


l T LL of sinister augury, for which, however, I could assign no satisfactory 
cause, I shut myself up in my npaitment at the inn, and having dismissed 
Andrew, after resisting his importunity to accompany him to St. Enoch’s 
Kirk,* where, he said, “ a soul-searcliing dninc was to liaud forth, X feet 
myself seriously to consider what were best to be done. I never was 
wlmt is properly called superstitious ; but 1 suppose that all men, in 
fcituations of peculiar doubt and difficulty, when they have exercised their reason to little 
purpose, are apt, in a sort of despair, to abandon the reins to their imagination, and be 
guided altogether by chance, or by those whimsical impressions which take possession of 
the mind, and to which we give way as if to involuntary impulses. There was something 
so singularly repulsive in the hard features of the Scotch trader, that 1 could not resolve 
to put myself into his hands without transgressing every caution which could be derived 
from the rules of physiognomy ; while, ut the same time, the warning v oiee, the form 
which tilth ^1 away like a vanishing shadow through those vaults, which might be termed 
“tin* valley of the shadow of death,” had something captivating for the imagination 
of a joung who, you will farther please to remember, was also a young poet. 

If danger Was around ine, as the mysterious communication intimated, how could 

* 1 hn I belli \< to be an anachronism us Saint Enoch s Church was not buut Ht the dati of tlu. story 
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I learn its nature, or the means of averting it, but by meeting my unknown counsellor, 
to whom I could see no reason for imputing any other than kind intentions. Raslileigh 
and his machinations occurred more than once to my remembrance $ — but so rapid had 
my journey been, that I could not suppose* him apprized of my arrival in Glasgow, much 
less prepared to play off any stratagem against my person. In my temper also I was bold 
and confident, strong and active in person, and in some measure accustomed to the use 
of arms, in which the French youth of all kinds were then initiated. I did not fear any 
single opponent ; assassination was neither the vice of the age nor of the country ; the 
place selected for our meeting was too public to admit any suspicion of meditated 
violence. In a word, I resolved to meet my mysterious counsellor on the bridge, os he 
had requested, and to be afterwards guided by circumstances. Let me not conceal from 
you, Trcsham, what at the time I endeavoured to conceal from myself — the subdued, yet 
secretly-cherished hope, that Diana Vernon might -by wliat chance I knew not -through 
what means I could not guess — have some connexion with this strange and dubious 
intimation conveyed at a time and place, and in a manner so surprising. She alone — 
whispered this insidious thought — she alone knew of my journey ; from her own account, 
she possessed friends and influence in Scotland ; she had furnished me with a talisman, 
whose power I was to invoke when all other aid failed me ; who then hut Diana Vernon 
possessed either means, knowledge, or inclination for averting the dangers, by which, as 
it seemed, my steps were surrounded? This flattering view of my very doubtful case 
pressed itself upon me again and again. It insinuated itself into my thoughts, though \ cry 
bashfully, before the hour of dinner; it displayed its attractions more boldly during the 
course of my frugal meal, and became so courageously intrusive during the succeeding 
half-hour (aided perhaps by the flavour of a few glasses of most excellent claret), that, 
with a sort of desperate attempt to escape from a delusive seduction, to which 1 felt the 
danger of yielding, I pushed my glass from me, tlnew aside my dinner, seized my liat, 
and rushed into the open air with the feeling of one who would fly from his own thoughts. 
Yet perhaps I yielded to the very feelings from which I seemed to fly, since my steps 
insensibly led me to the bridge over the Clyde, the place assigned for the rendezvous by 
my mysterious monitor. 

Although I had not partaken of my repast until the hours ot evening eliurch-«er\iee 
were o\or,— in which, by the w r ay, T complied with the religious scruples of my landlady, 
who hesitated to dross a hot dinner betw een sermons, mul also with the admonition of my 
unknown friend, to keep niyuparlnunt till twilight, — several hour had still to pass away 
betwixt the time of my appointment and that at which I readied tlie assigned place of 
meeting. The interval, as you will readily credit, was wearisome enough ; and I can 
hardly explain to you how it passed awiy. Various groups of persons, all of whom, 
young and old, seemed impies-ad with a reverential feeling of the sanctity of the day, 
passed along tlu large opm mea low which lies on the lioitliern bank of tlitf Clyde, and 
serves at once as a ble.iehing-fleld and pleasure-walk for the inhabitants, or paced with 
slow steps the long bridge wlmli communicates with the southern district of tin* county. 
All that I remember of them was the general, yet not unpleasing, intimatiem of a 
ele\otional cluiraelcr impressed on each little party — formally assumed perhaps by some, 
but sincerely characterising the gi eater number — which hushed ihe petulant gaiety of the 
young into a tone of meire quiet, yet more interesting, interchange of sentiments, and 
suppressed the \ehomont argument and protracted disputes of those of more advanced 
age. Notwithstanding the* numbers who passed me, no gc neral sound of the human voice 
was heard ; few turned again to take* some minutes’ voluntary exercise, to which the 
leisure of the evening, and the beauty of the surrounding scenery, seemed to invite 
them : all hurried to their homes and resting-places. To one accustomed to the mode of 
sending Sunday evenings abroad, even nmong the French Calvinists, there seemed 
something Judaieal, yet at the same time striking and affecting, in this mode of keeping 
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the Sabbath holy. Insensibly T felt my mode of sauntering by the side of the river, and 
crossing successively the various persons who were passing homeward, and without 
tarrying or delay, must expose me to observation nt least, if not to censure ; and I slunk 
out of the frequented path, and found a trivial occupation for my mind in marshalling my 
revolving walk in such a manner ns should least render me obnoxious to observation. 
The different alleys lined out through this extensive meadow, and which are planted 
with trees, like the Park of St. James’s in London, gave me facilities for carrying into 
effect these childish manoeuvres. 

As T walked down one of these avenues, I heard, to my surprise, the sharp and conceited 
voice of Andrew Fairservice, raised by a sense of self-consequence to a pitch somewhat 
higher than others seemed to think consistent with the solemnity of the day. To slip 
behind the row of trees under which 1 walked was perhaps no very dignified proceeding ; 
but it was the easiest mode of escaping his observation, and perhaps liis impertinent 
assiduity, and still more intrusive curiosity. As be passed, I heard him communicate to 
a grave-looking man, in a black coat, a slouched hat, and Geneva cloak, the following 
sketch of a character, which my self-love, while revolting against it as a caricature, 
could not, nevertheless, refuse to recognise as a likeness. 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Hnmmorguw, it’s e’en as 1 tell ye. lie’s no a’thcgother sac void o* sense 
neither ; he has a gloaming sight o* wliat’s reasonable— that is anes and awa’ — a glisk 
and nao mail* ; but lie’s crack -hrained and cockle-headed about his nipperty-tipperty 
poetry nonsense— He’ll glowr at an auld-warld bark it aik-snag as if it were a queez- 
moddam in full bearing; and a nuked eraig, wi’ a burn jawing ower’t, is unto him as 
a garden garnisht with flowering knots and choice pot-herbs. Then he wad rather 
claver wi’ a daft quean they ea* Diana Vernon (weel l wot they might ca’ her Diana of 
the Ephesians, for she’s little better than a heathen — better? she’s waur — a Roman, 
a mere Roman) — he’ll claver wi* her, or any ither idle Hlut, rather than hear what might 
do him glide a’ the days of his life, frae you or me, Mr. Hamrnorgaw, or ony ither sober 
and sponsible person. Reason, sir, is what lie eunna endure— he’s a’ for your vanities 
and volubilities ; and lie anec toll'd me (puir blinded creature !) that the Psalms of David 
were excellent poetry ! as if the holy Psalmist thought o’ rattling rhymes in a blether, 
like his ain silly elinkum-chinkum things that he ca’s verse. Glide help him !— twa line* 
o' Davie Lindsay would ding a’ lie e\ er clerkit.” 

While listening to this perverted account of my temper and studies, you will not be 
surprised if I meditated for Mr. Fairservice the unpleasant surprise of a broken pate on 
the first decent opportunity. Ilis friend only intimated liis attention by <k Ay, ay !” and “ Is’t 
e’en sac ?” and suchlike expressions of interest, at the proper breaks in Mr. Fairservice 1 s 
harangue, until at length, in answer to some observation of greater length, the import of 
which 1 only collected from my trusty guide’s reply, honest Andrew answered, “ Tell him 
a bit o' my mind, quoth ye ? Whn wad be fule then but Andrew ? He’s a red-wud 
deevil, man — He’s like Giles Ileathortap’s auld boar ye need but shake a elout at him 
to make him turn and gore. Bide wi’ him, say ye ? — Troth, I kenna what for I bide 
wi’ him mysell. But the lad’s no a bad lad after a’ ; and he needs some earefu’ body to 
look after him. lie liasna the right grip o’ liis hand — the gowd slips througli’t like water, 
man ; and it’s no that ill a thing to be near him when his purse is in liis hand, and it’s 
seldom out o’t. And then lie’s come o’ guid kith and kin —My heart warms to the poor 
thoughtless eallant, Mr. llanunorgaw — and then the penny fee”— 

In the latter part of this instructive communication, Mr. Fairservice lowered his voice 
to a tom* better beseeming the conversation in a place of public resort on a Sabbath 
evening, ami his companion and he were soon beyond my hearing. My feelings of hasty 
resentment sojgj subsided, under the conviction that, as Andrew himself might have said, 
“ A hearkeiu r always bears a bad tale of himself,” and that whoever should happen to 
overhear their character discussed in their own servants’-hall, must prepare to undergo 
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the scalpel of some such anatomist as Mr. Fairservice. The incident was so far useful, as, 
including the feelings to which it gave rise, it sped away a part of the time wliicli hung 
so heavily on my hand. 

Evening hail now closed, and the growing darkness gave to the broad, still, and deep 
expanse of the brimful river, first a hue sombre and uniform — then a dismal and 
turbid appearance, partially lighted by a waning and pallid moon. The massive and 
ancient bridge which stretches across the Clyde, was now hut dimly visible, and resembled 
that which Mirza, in his unequalled vision, lias described as traversing the valloy of 
Bagdad. The low-browed arches, scon as imperfectly as the dusky current which they 
bestrode, seemed rather caverns which swallowed up the gloomy waters of tlic river, than 
apertures contrived for their passage. With tlv* advancing night the stillness of the 
scene increased. There was yet a twinkling light occasionally seen to glide along by the 
stream, which conducted home one or two of the small parties, who, after the sbstinencc 
and religious duties of the day, had partaken of a social ♦upper — flu only meal at which 
the rigid Presbyterians made some advance to "oeialily on the Suhbath. Occasionally, 
also, the hoofs of a horse were heard, whose rider, after spending the Sunday in Glasgow, 
was directing his stops towards his residence in the count rv. These sounds and sights 
became gradually of more rare occurrence ; at length they altogether ceased, and I was 
left to enjoy my solitary walk on the shore* of the Clyde in solemn silence, broken only 
by the tolling of the successive hours from the steeples of the 1 1 lurches. 

But as the night advanced, my impatience at tin uncertainty of the situation in which 
1 was placed increased every moment, and became neatly ungovernable. 1 began to 
question whether I had been irrqtoscd upon by t lie trick of a fool, the raving of a madman, 
or the studied machinations of a v illain, and paced tlic little quay or pier adjoining the 
entrance to the bridge, in a state of incredible anxiety and vexation. At length the 
hour of twelve o’clock swung its summons over the city from the belfry of the metro- 
politan church of St. Mungo, and was answered and vouched by all the others like dutiful 
diocesans. The echoes had scarcely ceased to repeat the last sound, when a human form 
— the first I had seen for two hours— appeared passing along the bridge from the southern 
shore of the river. I advanced to meet him with a feeling as if my fate depended on the 
result of the interview, so much had my anxiety been wound up by protracted expectation. 
All that I could remark of the passenger ns we advanced towards each other was, that 
his frame was rather beneath than above the middle size, hut apparently strong, thick-set, 
and muscular ; his dress a horseman’s wrapping coat. I slackened my pace, and almost 
paused as I advanced in expectation that he would address me. But to my inexpressible 
disappointment, he passed without speaking, and 1 had no pretence for being the first to 
address one who, notwithstanding his appearance at the very hour of appointment, might 
nevertheless be an absolute stranger. J stopped when he had passed me, and looked 
after him, uncertain whether 1 ought not to follow him. The stranger walked on till 
near the northern end of the bridge, then paused, looked back, and turning round, again 
advanced towards me. 1 resolved that this time he should not have the apology for 
silence proper to apparitions, who, it is vulgarly supposed, cannot speak until they are 
spoken to. “ You walk late, sir,” said I, ns we met a second time. 

“ I bide trystc,” was the reply ; “ and so I think do you, Mr. Osbaldi stone.” 

“ You are then the person who requested to meet me here at this unusual hour ? ” 

“ 1 am,” he replied. “ Follow me, and you shall know my reasons.” * 

“ Before following you, I must know your name and purpose,” 1 answered. 

“ I am a man,” was the reply ; “ and my purpose is friendly to you.” 

“ A man !” I repeated ; — “ that is a very brief description.” 

“ It will serve for one who lias no other to give,” said the stranger. “ He that is 
without name, without friends, without coin, without country, is still at least a man ; 
and he that has all these is no more.” 
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“ Yet this is still too general nn account of yourself, to say the least of it, to establish 
your credit with a stranger.” 

u It is all I mean to give, Iiowsoc'er ; you may choose to follow me, or to remain 
without the information I desire* to afford you.” 

“ Can you not give me that information here ?” I demanded. 

“ Vou must receive it from your eyes, not from my tongue — you must follow m°, or 
remain in ignorance of the information which 1 have to give you.” 

There was something short, determined, and even stern, in the man's manner, not 
certainly well enleuluted to conciliate un doubting confidence. 

“ What is it you fear ?” lie said, impatiently. “ To whom, think ye, is your life 
of such consequence, that they should seek to bereave ye of it ?” 

“ I fear nothing,” I replied, firmly though somewhat hastily. “ Walk on — 1 attend 
you.” 

Wc proceeded, contrary to my expectation, to re-enter the town, and glided like mute 
spectres, bide by side, up its empty and silent streets. The high and gloomy stone 
fronts, with the variegated ornaments and pediments of the windows, looked yet taller 
and more sable by the imperfect moonshine. Oui walk w as for some minutes in perfect 
silence. At length my conductor spoke. 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“ I retort your own words,” I replied : “ wherefore should I fear ?” 

“ Because you are with a stranger- — perhaps an enemy, in a place where you have no 
friends and many enemies.” 

“ I neither fear you nor them ; I am young, active, and armed.” 

“ I am not armed.” replied my conductor : “ but no matter, a willing hand never locked 
w'eapon. You say you fear nothing ; but if you knew who was by your side, perhaps you 
might underlie a tremor.” 

“ And why should I ?” replied I. “ 1 again repeat, I fear nought that you can do.” 

•■‘Nought that I can do ? — Be it so. But do you not fear the consequences of being 
found with one whose very name whispered in this lonely street would make the atones 
tliemsehes rise up to apprehend him — on whose head half tlic men in Cl lasgow would 
build their fortune as on a found treasure, had they the luck to grip him by the collar — 
the sound of whose apprelu nsion wen as wi Iconic at the (boss oi .Edinburgh a> e\er the 
news of a field stricken and won in Flanders ?” 

“ And who then are you, whose name should create so deep a feeling of terror ?” 
I replied. 

“No enemy of yours, since I am cornering yon to a place, where, were I myself 
recognised and identified, iron to the heels, and hemp to the craig, would be my brief 
dooming.” 

I paused and stood still on the pave n ion t, drawing back so as to have the most perfect 
view of my companion w hieli the light afforded, and w hicli was suflich nt to guard me 
against any sudden motion of assault. 

“ You have said,” I answered, “ either too much or too little — too much to induce me 
to confide in you as a mere stranger, since you av ow yourself a person amenable to the 
laws of the country in which we an* — and too little, unless you could show that you are 
unjustly subjected to their rigour.” 

As I ceased to speak, he made a step towards me. I drew back instinctively, and laid 
my hand on the hilt of my sword. 

“ What ?”*, *oid lie— “ on an unarmed man, and your friend ?” 

“1 am y«*t ignorant if you arc either the one or'tlie other,” I replied ; “and, to say the 
truth, your laiygnage and maimer might well entitle me to doubt both.” 

“ It is manfully spoken,” replied my conductor ; “ and I respect him whose hand can 
keep his head. — I will be frank and free with you — I am conveying you to prison.” 
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“ To prison !” I exclaimed — “ by what warrant, or for wliat offence ? — You shall 
have my life sooner than my liberty — I defy you, and I will not follow you a step 
farther.” 

“ I do not,” he said, “ carry you there as a prisoner ; I am,” he added, drawing himself 
haughtily up, “ neither a messenger nor sheritrs officer. I carry you to see a prisoner 
from whose lips you will learn the risk in which you presently stand. Your liberty is 
little risked by the visit ; mine is in some peril ; but that I readily encounter on your 
account, for I care not for risk, and I Ion o a free young blood, that kens no protector but 
the cross o’ the sword.” 

While he spoke thus, wc had reached the principal street, and were pausing before 
a large building of hewn stone, garnished, as I thought 1 could perceive, with gratings 
of iron before the windows. 

“ Muckle,” said the stranger, whose languagi Iwnmo more broadly national as he 
assumed a tone of colloquial freedom — “ Muckle wad the provost and bailies o’ Glasgow 
gie to hae him sitting with iron garters to hi- hov within thei- tolbooth that now stands 
wi’ his legs as free as the red-deer’s on the outside on’t. Ami Utile wad it avail them ; 
for an if they had me there wi’ a stane’s weight o' iron at e\e:j ancle. I would show them 
a toom room and a lost lodger before to-morrow — Hut come on, what stint jo for ?” 

As he spoke thus, he tapped at a low wicket, and was answerc 1 by a sharp voice, as of 
one awakened from u dream or reverie, — “ tVn tat ? — Wlia’s Unit, I wad say ? — and fat 
n deil want ye at this hour al e’en v — Glean again rules — clean again rule-, as they en’ 
them.” 

The protracted tone iu which the last words were uttered, betokened that the speaker 
was again composing himself to slumber. But my guide spoke in n loud whisper — 
“Dongal, man ! hae yc forgotten l fa mm Gregaracli ?” 

“ Deil a hit, deil a bit,” was the ready and lively response, and I heard the internal 
guardian of the prison-gate bustle up with great alacrity. A few words were 
exchanged between my conductor and the turnkey in a language to which I was an 
absolute •stranger. The bolts revolved, but with a caution which marked the appre- 
hension that the noise might he overheard, and we stood within the vestibule of the prison 
of Glasgow, — a small, but strong guard-room, from which a narrow staircase led upwards, 
and one or two low entrances conducted to apartments on the same level with the outward 
gate, all secured with the jealous strength of wickets, holts, and bars. The walls, other- 
wise naked, were not unsuitably garnished with iron fetters, and other uncouth implements, 
which might be designed lnr purposes still more inhuman, interspersed with partisans, 
guns, pistols of antique manufacture, and other weapons of defence and ofl'cnce. 

At finding myself so unexpectedly, fortuitously, and, as it were, by stealth, introduced 
within one of the legal fortresses of Scotland, I could not help recollecting my adventure 
in Northumberland, and fretting at the strange incidents which again, without any 
demerits of own, threatened to place me in a dangerous and disagreeable collision 
with the laws of a country, which I visited on!) in the capacity of a stronger. 
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which were otherwise only characterised by the extravagant joy that affected him at the 
sight of my guide. In my experience I have met nothing so absolutely resembling my 
idea of a very uncouth, wild, and ugly savage, adoring the idol of his tribe. He grinned, 
lie shivered, he laughed, he was near crying, if he did not actually cry. He had a 
“Where shall I go? — What can I do for you ?” expression of face ; the complete, sur- 
rendered, and anxious subservience and devotion of which it is difficult to describe, 
otherwise than by the awkward combination which 1 have attempted. The fellow's 
voice seemed choking in his ecstasy, and only could express itself in such inlcijections ns 
“ Oigh I oigh !— Ay 1 ay ! — it's lang since she’s seen ye I” and other exclamations equally 
brief, expressed in the same unknown tongue in which he had communicated with my 
conductor while we were on the outside of the jail door. My guide received all this 
excess of joyful gratulation much like a prince too early accustomed to the homage of 
those around him to be much moved by it, yet willing to requite it by the usual forms of 
royal courtesy. lie extended his hand graciously towards the turnkey, with a civil inquiry 
of “ How’s a* wi’ you, Dougal ?” 

“ Oigh ! oigh !” exclaimed Dougal, softening the sharp exclamations of his surprise as 
he looked around with an eye of watchful alarm — “ Oigh ! to see you here — to sec you 
here ! — Oigh 1 what will come o* ye gin the bailies suld come to get witting — ta filthy, 
gutty hallions, tat they are?” 

My guide placed his finger on his lip, and said, “ Fear nothing, Dougal ; your hands 
shall never draw a bolt on me.” 

“ Tat sail they no,” said Dougal ; “ she mid- — she wad — that is, she wishes them 
hacked aff by the elbows first — But when are ye gaun yonder again ? and ye’ll no forget 
to let her ken — she’s your puir cousin, God kens, only seven times removed.” 

“ I will let you ken, Dougal, as soon as my plans are settled.” 

“ And, by her sooth, when you do, an it were twal o’ the Sunday at e’en, she’ll fling 
her keys at the provost’s head or she gie thorn anither turn, and that or over Monday 
morning begins — see if she winna.” 

My mysterious stranger cut his acquaintance’s ecstasies short by again addressing 
him, in what I afterwards understood to be the Irish, Earse, or Gaelic, explaining, 
probably, the services which he required at his hand. The answer, “ Wi’ a* her heart — 
wi* a’ her soul,” with a good deal of indistinct muttering in a similar tone, intimated the 
turnkey’s acquiescence in what he proposed. The fellow trimmed his dying lamp, and 
made a sign to me to follow him. 

“ Do you not go with us?” said I, looking to my conductor. 

“ It is unnecessary,” he replied; “my company may be inconvenient for you, and 
I had better remain to secure our retreat.” 

“ I do not suppose you mean to betray me to danger,” said T. 

“ To none but what I partake* in doubly,” answered the stranger, with a voice of 
assurance whi» h it was impossible to mistrust. 

I followed the turnkey, who, leaving the inner wicket unlocked Indiind him, led me up 
a tumpihe (so the Scotch call a winding stair), then along a narrow gallery — then opening 
one of several doors which led into the passage, he ushered me into a small apartment, 
and easting liis eye on the pallet bed which occupied one corner, said with an under voice, 
as he placed the Hmp on a little deal table, “ She’s sleeping.” 

“ She ! -who? — can it be Diana Vernon in this abode of misery ?” 

1 turned my eye to the bed, and it was with a mixture of disappointment oddly mingled 
with pleasure, that I saw my first suspicion had deceived me. I saw a head neither 
young nor beautiful, garnished with a grey beard of two days’ growth, and accommodated 
■with a red nightcap. The first glance put me at ease on the score of Diana Vernon ; the 
second, as the slumberer awoke from a heavy sleep, yawned, and rnbbed his eyes, presented 
me with features very different indeed — even those of my poor friend Owen. I drew 
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back out of view an instant, that he might have time to recover himself; fortunately 
recollecting that I was but an intruder on these cells of sorrow, and that any alarm might 
bo attended with unhappy consequences. 

Meantime, the unfortunate formalist, raising himself from the pallet-bed with the 
assistance of one hand, and scratching his cap with the other, exclaimed, in a voice in 
which as much peevishness as ho was capable of feeling, contended with drowsiness, 
“ I'll toll you what, Mr. Dugwell, or whatever your name may be, the sum-total of the 
matter is, that if my natural rest is to be broken in this manner, I must complain to the 
lord mayor.” 

“ Shentlemans to speak wi* her,” replied Dougal, resuming the true dogged sullen 
tone of a turnkey, in exchange for the shrill clang of Highland congratulation with 
wliich he had welcomed my mysterious guide; and, turning on his heel, he left the 
apartment. 

It was some time before I could prevail upon the unfortunate sleeper awakening to 
recognise me ; and when he did so, the distress of the worthy creature was extreme, at 
supposing, wliich he naturally did, that I had been sent thither as a partner of hiH 
captivity. 

“ O, Mr. Frank, what have you brought yourself and the house to ? — I think nothing 
of myself, that am a mere cipher, so to speak ; but you, that was your father’s sum- 
total — his omnium, — you that might have been the first man in the first house in the 
first city, to be shut up in a nasty Scotch jail, where one cannot even get the dirt brushed 
off their clothes ! ” 

lie rubbed, with an air of peevish irritation, the once stainless brown coat, which had 
now shared some of the impurities of the floor of his prison-house,— his habits of extreme 
punctilious neatness acting mechanically to increase liis distress. — “ O Heaven be gracious 
to us !” he continued. “ What news this will be on ’Change ! There has not the like 
come there Rincc the battle of Almnnza, where the total of the British loss was summed 
up to five thousand men killed and wounded, besides a floating balance of missing — 
but what will that be to the news that Osbnldi stone and TroRham have stopped,'!” 

I broke in on his lamentations to acquaint him, that 1 was no prisoner, though scarce 
able to account for my being in that place at such an hour. I could only silence his 
inquiries by persisting in those wliich his own situation suggested ; and at length obtained 
from him such information as he was able to give me. It Avas none of the most distinct; 
for, hoAvcver clear-headed in his own routine of commercial business, Owen, you arc well 
aware, was not very acute in comprehending Avhal lay bejond that sphere. 

The sum of his information was, that of two correspondents of my father’s firm at 
Glasgow, Avhere, owing to engagements in Scotland formerly alluded to, he transacted 
a great deal of business, both my father and Owen had found the house of MacVittio, 
MacFin, and Company, tin* most obliging and accommodating. They had deferred to 
the great English house on CA r ery possible occasion ; and in their bargains and trans- 
actions acted, without repining, the part of the jack all, who only claims what the lion is 
pleased to leave him. However small the share of profit idlotted to them, it was always, 
as they expressed it, “ enough lor the like of them however large the portion of trouble, 
“ they were sensible they could not do too much to deserve the continued patronage and 
good opinion of tlicir honoured friends in Crane Alley.” 

The dictates of iny father were to MacVittio and MacFin the laws of the Modes and 
Persians, uot to ho altered, innovated, or even discussed ; and the punctilios exacted by 
Owen in their business transactions, for he was a great lover of form, more especially 
when he ctyrid dictate it ex cathedra , seemed scarce less sanctimonious in their eyes. 
This tone*of deep and respectful observance went all currently down with Owen ; but 
my father looked a little closer into then’s bosoms, and whether suspicious of this excess of 
deference, or, as a lover of brevity and simplicity in business, tired with these gentlemen’s 
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long-winded professions of regard, lie hod uniformly resitted their desire to become his 
sole agents in Scotland. On the contrary, he transacted many affairs through a corre- 
spondent of a character perfectly different, — a man whose good opinion of himself 
amounted to self-conceit, and who, disliking the English in general as much as my father 
did the Scotch, would hold no communication but on a footing of absolute equtdity ; 
jealous, moreover ; captious occasionally ; as tenacious of his own opinions in point of 
form as Owen could be of his; and totally indifferent though the authority of all 
Lombard- Street had stood against his own private opinion. 

As these peculiarities of temper rendered it difficult to transact business with Mr. 
Nicol Jarvie, — as they occasioned at times disputes and coldness between the English 
house and their correspondent, which were only got ov or by a sense of mutual interest, — 
as, moreover, Owen’s personal vanity sometimes suffered a little in the discussions to 
which they gave rise, you cannot be surprised, Tresliam, that our old friend threw at all 
times the weight of his influence in favour of the civil, discreet, accommodating concern 
of MacVittie and MacFin, and spoke of Jarvie a petulant, conceited Scotch pedlar, 
with whom there was no dealing. 

It was also not surprising, that in these circumstances, which 1 only learned in detail 
some time afterwards, Owen, in the difficulties to which the house was reduced by the 
absence of my father, and the disappearance of 'Rashloiph, tdiould, on his arrival in 
Scotland, which took place two days before mint*, have recourse to tlie friendship of 
those correspondents, who had always professed themselves obliged, gratified, and devoted 
to the service of bis principal. He was received at Messrs. MacVittie and MacFinn’s 
counting-house in the Gallowgate, with something like the devotion a Catholic would 
pay to his tutelar saint. But, alas ! this sunshine was soon overclouded, when, encou- 
raged by the fair hopes which it inspired, he opened the difficulties of the house to his 
friendly correspondents, and requested their counsel and assistance. MacVittie was 
almost stunned by the communication ; and MacFin, ere it was completed, was already 
at the ledger of their firm, and deeply engaged in the very bowels of the multitudinous 
accounts between their house and that of Osbaldistone and Tresliam, for the purpose of 
discovering on which side the balance lay. Alas ! the scale depressed considerably against 
the English firm ; and the faces of MacVittie and MacFin, hitherto only blank and 
doubtful, became now ominous, grim, and lowering. They met Mr. Owen’s request of 
countenance and assistance, with a counter-demand of instant security against imminent 
hazard of eventual loss; and at length, speaking more plainly, required that a deposit of 
assets, destined for other put poses, should he placed in their hands for that purpose. 
Owen repelled this demand with great indignation, as dishonourable to his constituents, 
unjust to the other creditois of Osbaldistone and Trcsham, and very ungrateful on the 
part of those l»y whom it w as made. 

The Scotch partners gained, in the course of this control ersy, wluit is very convenient 
to persons wl o are in the wrong, an opportunity and pretext for putting themselves in 
a violent passion, and for taking, under the pretext of the provocation they had received, 
measures to which some sen&L of decency, if not of conscience, might otherwise have 
detened them from resorting. 

Owen had a small share, as I believe is usual, in the house to which he acted as head- 
clcrk, and was therefore personally liable for all its obligations. This was known to 
Messrs. MacVittie and MacFin ; and, wdtli a view of making him feel their power, or 
rather in order to force him, at this emergency, into those measures in their favour, to 
which he had expressed himself so repugnant, they had recourse to a summary process 
of arrest und imprisonment, which it seems the law of Scotland (therein surely liable to 
much abuse) allows to a creditor, who finds his conscience at liberty to make oath that the 
debtor meditates departing from the realm. Under such a warrant had poor Owen been con- 
fined to durance on the day preceding that when I was so strangely guided to his prison-house. 
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Thus possessed of the alarming outline of facts, the question remained, what was to be 
done ? and it was not of easy determination. I plainly perceived the perils with which 
we were surrounded, but it was more difficult to suggest any remedy. The warning 
which I had already received seemed to intimate, that my own personal liberty might be 
endangered by an open appearance in Owen’s behalf. Owen entertained the same 
apprehension, and, in the exaggeration of his terror, assured me that a Scotchman, rather 
than run tlic risk of losing a farthing by an Englishman, would find law for arresting 
his wife, children, man-servant, maid-servant, and stranger within his household. The 
laws concerning debt, in most countries, are so unmercifully severe, that I could not 
altogether disbelieve his statement ; and my arrest, in the present circumstances, would 
have been a coup-de-grace to my father’s affairs. In this dilemma, I asked Owen if he 
had not thought of having recourse to my father’s other correspondent in Glasgow, 
Mr. Nicol Jarvie ? 

“ He had sent him a letter,” he replied, “ that morning ; but if the smooth-tongued 
and civil house in the Gnllowgatc had used him thus, what was to be expected from the 
cross-grained crab-stock in the Salt-Market ? You might os well ask a broker to give 
up liis per centage, as expect a favour from him without the per contra. He had not 
even,” Owen said, " answered his letter, though it was put into his hand that morning os 
lie went to church.” And here the despairing man-of-tigures threw himself down on his 
pallet, exclaiming, — “ My poor dear master ! — my poor dear master ! O, Mr. Frank, 
Mr. Frank, this is all your obstinacy ! — But God forgive me for saying so to you in your 
distress 1 It’s God’s disposing, and man must submit.” 

My philosophy, Tresham, could not prevent my sharing in the honest creatures 
distress, and wo mingled our tears, — the more bitter on my part, as the perverse oppo- 
sition to my father’s will, with which the kind-hearted Owen forebore to upbraid me, 
rose up to my conscience as the cause of all this oflliction. 

In the midst of our mingled sorrow, we were disturbed and surprised by a loud 
knocking at the outward door of the prison. I ran to tlic top of the staircase to listen, 
but could only hear the voice of the turnkey, alternately in a high tone, answering to 
some person without, and in a whisper, addressed to the person who had guided me 
hither — “She’s coming — she’s coming,” aloud; then in a low key, “O lion-a-ri ! 

0 hon-a-ri ! what’ll she do now ? — Gang up ta stair, and hide yoursell ahint ta Sassenach 
hbentleman’s ped. — She’s coming as fust uh she can. — Ahcllanay ! it’s my lord provosts, 
and ta poilies, and ta guard — and ta captain’s coming toon stairs too— Got pless her! 
gang up or lie meets her. — She’s coming — she’s coming — ta lock’s sair roosted.” 

While Dougal, unwillingly, and with as much delay as possible, undid the various 
fastenings to give admittance to those u itliout, whose impatience became clamorous, my 
guide ascended the winding stair, and sprang into Owen’s apartment, into which I followed 
him. He cast his eyes hastily round, a* if looking for a place of concealment; then said 
to me, “Lend me your pistols — yet it’s no matter, I can do without them — Whatever 
you see, take no heed, and do not mix your hand in another man’s feud — This gear’s 
mine, and I must manage it os I dow ; but I have been as hard beBtcd, and worse, than 

1 am even now.” 

As the stranger spoke these words, he stripped from his person the cumbrous upper 
coat in which he was wrapt, confronted tho door of the apartment, on which he fixed a 
keen and determined glance, drawing his person a little back to concentrate bis force, 
like a fine horse brought up to the lcaping-bar. I hod not a moment’s doubt that ho 
meant to extricate himself from his embarrassment, whatever might be the cause of it, 
by springing full upon those who should appear when the doors opened, and forcing his 
way throu^lrtdl opposition into the street ; — and such was the appearance of strength 
and agihty displayed m his frame, and of determination in his look and manner, that 
I did not doubt a moment but that lie might get clear through bis opponents, unless they 
employed fatal means to stop his purpose. 
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It was a period of awful suspense betwixt the opening of the outward gate and that of 
the door of the apartment, when there appeared— no guard with bayonets fixed, or watch 
with clubs, bills, or partisans, but a good-looking young woman, with grogram petticoats, 
tucked up for dodging through the streets, and holding a lantern in her hand. This 
female ushered in a more important personage, in form stout, short, and somewhat 
corpulent ; and by dignity, as it soon appeared, a magistrate, bobwigged, bustling, and 
breathless with peevish impatience. My conductor, at his appearance, drew back as if to 
escape observation ; but he could not elude the penetrating twinkle with which this 
dignitary reconnoftcred the whole apartment. 

“ A bonny thing it is, and a beseeming, that I should be kept at the door half an hour, 
Captain Stanchells,” said he, addressing the principal jailor, who now showed himself at 
the door as if in attendance on the great man, “ knocking ns hard to get into the tolbooth 
as onybody else wad to get out of it, could that avail them, poor fallen creatures ! — And 
how’s this? — how’s this ? — strangers in the jail after lock-up hours, and on the Sabbath 
evening! — I shall look after this, Stanchells, you may depend on’t — Keep the door 
locked, and I’ll speak to these gentlemen in a glifliiig- -But first 1 maun hae a crack wi’ 
an auld acquaintance here. — Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen, how’s a' wi* ye, man?” 

“ Pretty well in body, I thank you, Mr. Jarvic,” drawled out poor Owen, “ but 6ore 
afflicted in spirit.” 

“ Nae doubt, nae doubt — ay, ay — it’s an awfu* whummle— and for ane that held his 
head sac high too — human nature, human nature -Ay, ay, we’re a’ subject to a dowu- 
come. Mr. Osbaldistone is a glide honest gentleman ; but 1 aye said he was ane o’ them 
wad make a spune or spoil a horn, as my father the worthy deacon used to say. The 
deacon used to say to me, ‘ Nick — young Nick,’ (his name was Nicol as weel as mine; 
sae folk ca’d us in their daffin’, young Nick and auld Nick)— 4 Nick,’ said he, ‘never put 
out your arm farther than ye can druw it easily back again.’ 1 hae said sae to Mr. 
Osbaldistone, and he didna .seem to take it a’thegether sue kind os I wished— but it was. 
weel meant— weel meant.” 

This discourse, delivered with prodigious volubility, and a great appearance of self- 
complacency, as he recollected his own advice and predictions, gave little promise of 
assistance at the hands of Mr. Jarvie. Yet it soon appeared rather to proceed from a 
total want of delicacy than any deficiency of real kindness ; for when Owen expressed 
himself somewhat hurt that these things should be recalled to memory in liis present 
situation, the (ilsiswcgian took him by the hand, and bade him “ Cheer up a gliff ! D’ye 
think 1 wad hae coined out at twal o’ clock at night, and amaist broken the Lord’s-dny, 
just to tell a fa’en man o’ his back eliding* ? Na, na, that’s no Bailie Jarvie’s gate, nor 
was’t liis worthy father’s the deacon afore him. Why, man ! it’s my rule never to think 
on worldly business on the Sabbath, ami though I did a* I could to keep your note thut 
I gat this morning out o’ my head, yet I thought mail* on it a’ day, than on the 
preaching — And it’s my rule to gnng to my bed wi’ the yellow curtuins preceesely at ten 
o’clock — unless I were eating a haddock wi* a neighbour, or a neighbour wi’ me— ask 
the lass-quean there, if it isna a fundamental rule in my household ; and here hae I sitten 
up reading glide books, and gaping as if I w ad swallow St. Knox Kirk, till it chappit 
twal, wliilk was a lawfu’ hour to gie a look at my ledger, just to see how tilings stood 
between us ; and then, as time and tide wait for no man, I made the lass get the lantern, 
and came slipping my ways here to see wliat can be dune anent your affairs. Bailie 
Jarvie can command entrance into the tolbooth at ony hour, day or night;— sae could 
my father the deacon in liis time, honest man, praise to his memory.” 

Alt 1^ ugh Owen groaned at the mention of the ledger, leading me grievously to fear 
that here also the balance stood in the wrong column ; and although the worthy magis- 
trate’s speech expressed much self-complacency, and some ominous triumph in his own 
superior judgment, yet it was blended with a sort of frank and blunt good-nature, from 
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which I could not help deriving some hopes. He requested to see some papers ho 
mentioned, snatched them hastily from Owen’s hand, and sitting on the bed, to “ rest 
his shanks,” as he was pleased to express the accommodation which that posture afforded 
him, his servant girl held up the lantern to him, while, pshawing, muttering, and 
sputtering, now at the imperfect light, now at the contents of the packet, he ran over the 
writings it contained. 

Seeing him fairly engaged in this course of study, the guide who had brought me 
hither seemed disposed to take an unceremonious leave. He made a sign to me to say 
nothing, and intimated, by his change of posture, an intention to glide towards the door 
in such a manner as to attract the least possible observation. But the alert magistrate 
(very different from my old acquaintance Mr. Justice Inglewood) instantly detected and 
interrupted his purposes. “ I say, look to the door, Stanchells — shut and lock it, and 
keep watch on the outside.” 

The stranger's brow darkened, and he seemed for an instant again to meditate the 
effecting his retreat by violence ; but ere he liod determined, the door closed, and the 
ponderous bolt revolved. He muttered an exclamation in Gaelic, strode across the floor, 
and then, with an air of dogged resolution, as if fixed and prepared to sec the scene to an 
end, sate himself down on the oak table, and whistled a strathspey. 

Mr. Jarvie, who seemed very alert and expeditious in going through business, soon 
showed himself master of that which he hud been considering, and addressed himself to 
Mr. Owen in the following strain : “ Weel, Mr. Owen, weel — your house ore awin' certain 
sums to Messrs. Mac Yittic and MocFin (shame fa’ their souple snouts! they made that 
«nd mair out o' a bargain about the aik-woods at Glen-Cailziechat, that they took out 
atween my teeth — wi’ help o’ your gude word, I maun needs say, Mr. Owen — but that 
makes nae odds now.) — Weel, sir, your house awes them this siller; and for this, and 
relief of other engagements they stand in for you, they hae putten a double turn o' 
Stanchells’ muckle key on ye. — Weel, sir, ye awe this siller — and maybe ye awe some 
mair to some other body too— maybe ye awe some to myself, Bailie Nicol Jarvie.” 

“ I cannot deny, sir, but the balance may of this date be brought out against us, 
Mr. Jarvie,” said Owen ; “ but you’ll please to consider” 

“ T liae nac time to consider e’enow, Mr. Owen — Sue near Sabbath at e’en, and out o’ 
anc’s warm bed at this time o’ night, and a sort o’ drow in the air besides — there’s nae 
time for considering — But, sir, as I was saying, ye awe me money — it winna deny — ye 
awe me money, less or mair, I’ll stand by it. But then, Mr. Owen, I canua sec how you, 
an active man that understands business, cun redd out the business ye’re come down 
about, and dear us a’ aff — as I have grift hope ye will — if ye’re keepit lying here in the 
tolbooth of Glasgow. Now , sir, if you can find caution judicio sisti , — that is, that ye 
winna flee the country, but appear and relieve your caution w r lien ca’d for in oui legal 
courts, ye may be set at liberty this very morning.” 

“ Mr. Jarvie,” said Owen, “ if any friend would become surety for me to that effect, 
my liberty might be usefully employed, doubtless, both for the house and all connected 
with it.” 

*• Aweel, sir,” continued Jarvie, “ and doubtless sueli a friend wad expect ye to appear 
when ca’d on, and relieve him o’ liis engagement.” 

“ And 1 should do so as certainly, bating sickness or death, as that two and two moke 
four.” 

“ Aweel, Mr. Owen,” resumed the citizen of Glasgow, “ T dinna misdoubt ye, and I’ll 
pro\ e it, sit — I’ll prove it. I am a eorefu’ man, as is weel ken’d, and industrious, as the 
bale town can testify ; and I can win my crowns, and Tteep my crowns, and count my 
crowns, wi’ <4ftybody in the Raut-Market, or it may be in the Gallowgate. And I’m a 
prudent mail, as my father the deacon was before me; — but rather than an honest civil 
gentleman, that understands business, and is willing to do justice to all men, should lie 
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by the heels this gate, unable to help himsell or onylmdy else — why, conscience, man ! 
Til be your bail myself — But ye’ll mind it’s a bail yudido iristi, as our town-clerk says, 
not judicatum sold ; ye’ll mind that, for there’s muckle difference.” 

Mr. Owen assured him, that as matters then stood, he could not expect any one to 
become surety for the actual payment of the debt, but that there was not the most distant 
cause for apprehending loss from his failing to present himself when lawfully called 
upon. 

“ I believe ye — I believe ye. Enough said — cneugh said. We’se hae ypur legs loose 
by breakfast-time. — And now let’s hear what thir chamber chicls o’ yours hae to say for 
themselves, or how, in the name of unrule, they got here at this time o’ night.” 
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Hame came our gudeman at o'm, 
And hame unu, he, 

And Uiere he ww a man 
Win re a inan suldna hi 
" Hows this now, knnmir? 

Hows this? quo hi, — 

How came this lurli here 
Without tin liavi o’ me l 

Om Song 


HE magistrate took the light out of his servant-maid’s hand, and advanced 
to his scrutiny, like Diogenes in the street of Athens, lauteni-iii-liand, 
and probably w ith as little expectation as that of the cynic, that he was 
likely to encounter any especial treasuie in the course of his researches. 
The first whom lie approached was my mysterious guide, who, seated on 
a table as I have already described liim, with his eyes firmly fixed on the 
wall, his features ananged into the utmost inflexibility of expression, his hands folded on 
his breast with an ail betwixt carelessness and defiance, his heel patting against the foot 
of the table, to keep tune with the tunc which he continued to whistle, submitted to 
Mr. Jarvie’s investigation with an air of absolute confidence and assmance which, for 
a moment, placed ut built the memory and sagacity of the acute investigator. 

« Ah ! Eh ! — Oh !” exclaimed the Bailie. “ My conscience !— it’s impossible !— and 

jot no ! — Conscience ! — -it canna be ! — and yet again — Deil hoc me, that 1 suld say sac ! 

Yo robber — ye cateran— ye born deevil that yc are, to a’ bad ends and nae gude ane !— 

tan this be you ?” 

“ E’en as ye see, Bailie,” was the laconic answer. 

“ Conscience ! if I am na clean bumbaixed— you, ye cheat-tlie-wuddy rogue — you here 
on your^ntuie in the tolbooth o’ Glasgow ? — What d’ye think’s the value o your head ^ 

“ Umpli !— why, fairly weighed, and Dutch weight, it might weigh down one pro cost’s, 
lour bailiff a town-clerk’s, six deacons’, besides stent -masters ” 

“ Ali„y* reiving villain !” interrupted Mr. Jarvie. “But tell ower your sins and 
propari yt. for if I say the word”**— — 

“ True, Bailii said he who was thus addressed, folding Ins hands behind him with the 
utmost nonchalance, “ but ye will never say that word.” 
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“ And why snld I not, sir,” exclaimed the magistrate — “ Why suld I not ? Answer 
me that— why suld I not ?” 

“For three sufficient reasons, Bailie Jarvie.— First, for auld langsyne ; — second, for 
the soke of the amid wive ayont the fire at Stuckavrallaolian, that made some mixture of 
oifr bluids, to my own proper shame be it spoken ! that has a cousin wi* accounts, and 
yam winnles, and looms and shuttles, like a mere inccliunicol person ; — and lastly, Bailie, 
because if I saw a sign o’ your betraying me, I would plaster that wa* with your hams 
ere the hand of man could rescue you !” 

“ Ye’re a bauld desperate villain, sir,” retorted the undaunted Bailie ; “ and ye ken 
that I ken ye to be sae,‘ and that I wailna stand a moment for my oin risk.” 

“ I ken weel,” said the other, “ ye hue gentle bluid iu your veins, and l wad be laith 
to hurt my ain kinsman. But I’ll gang out here as free as 1 came in, or the very wa's 
o’ Glasgow tolbooth shall tell o’t these ten years to come.” 

“ Weel, weel,” said Mr. Jarvie, “ biuid’s thicker than water ; and it liesnft in kith, kin, 
and ally, to see motes in ilk other’s een if other een see them no. It wad be sair news 
to the auld wife below the Ben of Stuokavrallaoban. that you. ye Hieland limmer, 
had knockit out my barns, or that I had kilted you up in a tow. Bui ye’ll own, ye 
dour deevil, that were it no your very sell, I wud Inc grippit the b< st man in the 
Hielands.” 

“Ye wad hae tried, cousin,” answered my gunh, “that I wot wed; but I doubt 
ye wad hae come aff wi’ tin* short measure ; for v\ e gang-there-out Ilielaud bodies 
are an undianey generation when you speak to us o’ bondage. We dowua bide tho 
coercion of gude braid-claith about our hinderlans, let a be b reeks o’ freestone, and 
garters o’ iron.” 

“ Ye’ll find the stone breeks and the aim garters— ay, and the hemp cravat, for a' 
that, neighbour,” replied the Bailie. “ Nne man in n civilized country ever played 
the pliskics ye hoc done— but e’en pickle in your uin pock-ncuk— I hae gi’en ye 
warning.” 

“ Well, cousin,” said the other, “ ye’ll wear black at my burial.” 

“ Deil a black cloak will bo there, Robin, but the corbies and the hoodie-craws, I’se gie 
ye my hand on that. But wliar’s the gude thousand pund Scots that I lent ye, man, and 
when am I to Rec it again ?” 

“ Where it is,” replied my guide, after the affectation of considering for a moment, 
“ I cannot justly tell — probably where last year’s snaw is.” 

“ And that's on the tap of Schchallion, ye Hieland dog,” said Mr. Jarvie ; “ and I look 
for payment frae you where ye stand.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Highlander, “ but I keep neither snaw nor dollars in my sporran. 
And as to when you’ll see it — why, just when the king enjoys his oin again, as the auld 
sang says.” 

“ Warst of i*’, Robin,” retorted the Glaswegian, — “ I mean, ye disloyal traitor — Worst 
of u’ I — Wad ye bring poptry in on us, and arbitrary power, and a foist and a warming- 
pan, and the set forms, and the curates, and the auld enormities o’ surplices am] cearments ? 
Ye had better slick to your auld trade o’ theft -boot, black -mail, spreaghs, and gillravaging 
— better btcoling nowte than ruining nations.” 

“ Hout, man — whisht wi’ your whiggery,” answered the Celt; “we hae ken’d ane 
anither mony a long day. I\»e take care your counting-room is no cleaned out when the 
Gillon-a-naillie * come to redd up the Glasgow buiths, and clear them o’ their auld shop- 
wares. And, unless it just fa’ in the preceese w ay o’ your duty, ye maunna see me oftener, 
Nicol, than I am disposed to be seen.” 

“ Ye arc a daunng villain, Rob,” answered the Bailie ; “ and ye will be hanged, that 
will be seen and heard tell o' ; but l’se ne'er be the ill bird and foul my nest, set apart 
strong necessity and the skreigh of duty, which no man should hear and be inobedient. 


* The lads with the kilts or petticoats. 
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And wha the deevil's this?” he continued, turning to me — “ Some gillravager that ye 
hae listed, I daur say. He looks as if he had a bauld heart to the highway, and a lang 
craig for the gibbet.** 

“ This, good Mr. Jarvie,** said Owen, who, like myself, had been Btruck dumb during 
this strange recognition, and no less strange dialogue, which took place betwixt these 
extraordinary kinsmen — " This, good Mr. Jarvie, is young Mr. Frank Osbaldistone, only 
child of the head of our house, who should have been taken into our firm at the time 
Mr. Bashlcigh Osbaldistone, his cousin, had the luck to be taken into it ** — (Here Owen 
could not suppress a groan) — “ But, howsoever ** 

“ O, I have heard of that smaik,” said the Scotch merchant, interrupting him ; “ it is 
he whom your principal, like an obstinate auld fule, wad make a merchant o*, wad ho 
or wad he no, — and the lad turned a strolling stage-player, in pure dislike to the labour 
an honest man should live by. Weel sir, what say you to your handiwurk ? Will 
Hamlet the Dane, or Hamlet’s ghost, be good security for Mr. Owen, sir ?** 

“ I don’t deserve your taunt,” I replied, “ though I respect your motive, and am too 
grateful for the assistance you have afforded Mr. Owen, to resent it. My only business 
here was to do what I could (it is perhaps very little) to aid Mr. Owen in the management 
of my father’s affairs. My dislike of the commercial profession is a feeling of which 
I am the best and sole judge.” 

" I protest,” said the Highlander, “ I had some respect for this callant even before 
I ken’d what was in him ; but now I honour him for his contempt of weavers and spinners, 
and sic-like mechanical persons and their pursuits.” 

“ Ye’re mad, Rob,” said the Bailie — “ mad as a March hare — though wherefore a hare 
suld be mad at March mair than at Martinmas, is mair than I can weel say. Weavers ! 
Deil shake ye out o’ the web the weaver craft made. Spinners 1 ye’ll spin and wind 
yoursell a bonny pirn. And this young birkie here, that ye’re hoying and hounding on 
the shortest road to the gallows and the deevil, will his stage-plays and his poetries help 
him here, d’ye think, ony mair than your deep oaths aud drawn dirks, ye reprobate that 
ye ore ? — Will Tityre tu patula », as they ea’ it, tell him where Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
is ? or Macbeth, and all his kernes and galla-glasseg, and your awn to boot, Rob, procure 
him five thousand pounds to answer the bills which full duo ten days hence, were they 
a’ rouped ul the Cross, basket hilts, Andra-Ferraras, leather targets, brogues, brochan, 
and sporrans ?” 

“ Ten days?” 1 answered, and instinctively drew out Diana Vernon’s packet ; and the 
time being elapsed during which I was to keep the seal sacred, I hastily broke it open. 
A scaled letter fell from a blank enclosure, owing to the trepidation with which I opened 
the parcel. A slight current of wind, which found its way through a broken nane of 
the window, wafted tin* letter to Mr. Jarvic’s feet, who lifted it, examined the address 
with unceremonious curiosity, and, to my astonishment, handed it to his Highland 
kinsman, saying, “ Here’s a wind has blown a letter to its right owner, though there 
were ten thousand chances against its coming to hand.” 

The Highlander, having examined tlic address, broke the letter open without the least 
ceremony. I endeavoured to interrupt his proceeding. 

“ You must satisfy me, sir,” said I, “ that the letter is intended for you before I can 
permit you to peruse it.” 

“ Make yourself quite easy, Mi*. Osbaldistone,” replied the mountaineer with great 
composiqp; — “remember Justice Inglewood, Clerk Jobson, Mr. Morris — above all, 
remember your vera humble servant, Robert Cawmil, and the beautiful Diana Vernon. 
Rememhciyity. this, and doubt no longer that the letter is for me.” 

I remained astonished at my own stupidity. — Through the whole night, the voice, and 
even the features of this man, though imperfectly seen, haunted me with recollections to 
which I could assign no exact local or personal associations. But now the light dawned on 
me at once ; this man was Campbell himself. His whole peculiarities flashed on me at 
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once, — the deep strong voice— -the indexible, stern, yet considerate cast of features — 
the Scottish brogue, with its corresponding dialect and imagery, which, although he 
possessed the power at times of laying them aside, recurred at every moment of emotion, 
and gave pith to his sarcasm, or vehemence to his expostulation. Rather beneath the 
middle size than above it, his limbs were formed upon the very strongest model that is 
consistent with agility, while from the remarkable ease and freedom of his movements, 
you could not doubt his possessing the latter quality in a high degree of perfection. 
Two points in his person interfered with the rules of symmetry ; — his shoulders were 
so broad in proportion to hip height, as, notwithstanding the lean and lathy appearance 
of his frame, gave him something the air of being too square in respect to his stature ; 
and his arms, though round, sinewy, and strong, were so very long as to be rather 
a deformity. I afterwards heard that this length of arm was a circumstance on which 
he prided himself ; that when he wore his native Highland garb, he could tie the garters 
of his hose without stooping ; and that it gave him grout advantage in the use of die 
broadsword, at which he was very dexteimis. Rut certainly this want of symmetry 
destroyed the claim he might otherwise have set up, to be accounted a very handsome 
man ; it gave something wild, irregular, ami. as it were, unearthly, to his appearance, 
and reminded me involuntarily, of the tales it hich Mabel used to tell of the old Piets who 
ravaged Northumberland in ancient times, who, according to her tradition, were a sort of 
half-goblin half-human beings, distinguished, like this man, for courage, cunning, ferocity, 
the length of their arms, and the squareness of their shoulders. 

When, however, I recollected the circumstances in which we formerly met, I could 
not doubt that the billet was most probably designed for him. lie had made a marked 
figure among those mysterious personages over whom Diana seemed to exercise an influ- 
ence, and from whom she experienced an influence in hei turn. It was painfiil to think 
that the fate of a being so ami abl(‘ was involved in that of desperadoes of this man's 
description ; — yet it seemed impossible to doubt it. Of what use, however, could this 
person be to my father's affairs ? — I could think only of one. liashlcigh Osbaldistone 
had, at the instigation of Miss Vernon, certainly found means to produce Mr. Campbell 
when his presence was necessary to exculpate me from Morris’s accusation — Was it not 
possible that her influence, in like manner, might prevail on Campbell to produce 
Rashleigli ? Speaking on this supposition, I requested to know where my dangerous 
kinsman was, and when Mr. Campbell had seen him. The answer was indirect. 

“ It’s a kittle cast she lias gien me to piny ; but yet it’s fair play, and I winna baulk 
her. Mr. Osbaldistone, I <h»tll not very far from lienee — my kinsman can show you the 
way — Leave Mr. Owen to do the best he can in Glasgow — do you come and sec me in 
the glens, and it’s like 1 may pleasure you, and stead your father in liis extremity. I am 
but a poor man ; but wit’s better than wealth — and, cousin,” (turning from me to address 
Mr. JarvieJ “ if ye daur venture sac muckle as to cal a dish of Scotch col lops, and a leg 
o' red-deer venison wi’ me, come ye wi’ this Sassenach gentleman as far as Drymen or 
Bucklivie, — or the Clachan of Aberfoil will be better than ony o’ them, — and I'll hae 
somebody waiting to weise ye the gate to the place where I may be for the time — What 
say ye, man ? There's my thumb, 111 ne’er beguile thee.” 

" Na, na, Robin,” said the cautious burgher, “ I seldom like to leave the Gorbals j 
I have nac freedom to gang among your wild hills, Robin, and your kilted red-shanks — 
it disna become my place, man.” 

“ The devil damn your place and you baith ! ” reiterated Campbell. “ The only drap 
o’ gentle bluid that’s in your body was our great grand-uncle’s that was justified at Dum- 
barton, and you set yourself up to say ye wad derogate frae your place to visit me I Hark 
thee, man — I owe thee a day in harst — I’ll pay up your thousan pund Scots, plack and 
bawbee, gin ye ’ll be an honest fallow for anes, and just daiker up the 'gate wi' this 
Sassenach.” 

“ Hout awa’ wi’ your gentility,” replied the Bailie ; “ carry your gentle bluid to the 
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Cross, and see what ye’ll buy wi’t. But, if I were to come, wad ye really and soothfastly 
pay me the Biller?” 

" I swear to ye,” said the Highlander, “ upon the halidome of him that sleeps beneath 
the grey stane at Inch-Cailleach.” * 

“ Say nae mair, Robin — say nae mair — We’ll see what may be dune. But ye maunna 
expect me to gang ower the Highland line — I’ll gae beyond the line at no rate. Ye 
maun meet mo about Bucklivie or the Clachan of Aberfoil, — and dinna forget the 
needful.” 

“ Nae fear — nae fear,” said Campbell ; “ I’ll be as true as the steel blade that never 
failed its master. But I must be budging, cousin, for the air o’ Glasgow tolbooth is no 
that ower salutary to a Highlander’s constitution.” 

“ Troth,” replied the merchant, “ and if my duty were to be dune, ye couldna change 
your atmosphere, as the minister ca’s it, this ae wee while. — Ochon, that I sud ever be 
concerned in aiding and abetting an escape frae justice ! it will be a shame and disgrace 
to me and mine, and my very father’s memory, for ever.” 

u Hout tout, man ! let that flee stick in the wa’,” answered his kinsman ; “ when the 
dirt’s dry it will rub out — Your father, honest man, could look ower a friend’s fault as 
weel as anitlier.” 

“Ye may be right, Robin,” replied the Bailie, after a moment’s reflection ; “ he was 
a considerate man the deacon ; lie ken’d we had a’ our frailties, and he lo’ed his friends — 
Ye’ll no hae forgotten him, Robin?” This question he put in a softened tone, conveying 
as much at least of the ludicrous as the pathetic. 

“ Forgotten him I ” replied his kinsman — “ what suld ail me to forget him ? — a wapping 
weaver ho was, and wrought my first pair o* hose. — But come awa’, kinsman, 

Como fill up my cap, coine fill up my cann, 

Come saddle my horses, and cnll up my man ; 

Como open your gates, and let me gac free, 

I daurna stay lunger In bonny Dundee.” 

u Whisht, sir ! ” said the magistrate, in an authoritative tone — “ lilting and singing sae 
near the latter end o* the Sabbath ! This house may hear ye sing anithcr tune yet — 
Aweel, we hae a* backslidings to answer for — Stancliclls, open the door.” 

The jailor obeyed, and wc all sallied forth. Stunchclls looked with some surprise at 
the two strangers, wondering, doubtless, how they came into these premises without his 
knowledge; but Mr. Jarvie’s “ Friends o’ mine, Stmichells — friends o* mine,” silenced all 
disposition to inquiries. We now descended into the lower vestibule, and hallooed more 
than once for Dougal, to which summons no answer was returned ; when Campbell 
observed, with a sardonic smile, “ That if Dougal was the lad he kent him, lie would scarce 
wait to get thanks for his ain share of the night’s wark, but was in all probability «»n the 
full trot to the pass of Ballamalia ” 

“ And left us — and, nbunc a’, me, myscll, locked up in the tolbooth a* night !” exclaimed 
the Bailie, in ire and perturbation. “ Ca’ for fore -hammers, sledge-hammers, pinches, 
and coulters ; send for Deacon Yettlin, the smith, an let him ken that Bailie Jarvie’s 
shut up in the tolbooth by a Highland Blackguard, whom he’ll hang up as high as 
Human” 

“ When ye catch him,” said Campbell, gravely ; “ but stay — the door is surely not 
locked.” 

Indeed, on examination, we found that the door was not only left open, hut that Dougal 
in his rctfont had, by carrying off the keys along with him, taken care that no one should 
exercise his office of porter in a hurry. ' 

“ He glimmerings o’ common sense now, that creature Dougal,” said Campbell ; — 
“ he kcrM an open door might hac perved me at a pinch.” 

* Inch raillrach 1a an ibland in Lochlomond, where the clan af Mac Gregor ware wont to be interred, and where their 
sepulchres may still be seen. It formerly contained a nunnery ; honce the name Inch-Cailleach, or the island of Old 
Women. 
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We were by this time in the street. 

“ I tell you, Robin, 11 said the magistrate, “ in my puir mind, if ye live the life ye do , ' 
ye suld hae ane o’ your gillies doorkeeper in every jail in Scotland, in case o’ the warst.” 

“ Ane o' my kinsmen a bailie in ilka burgh will just do as wed, cousin Nicol — So, 
gude-night or gude-morning to ye j and forget not the Clochan of Aberfoil.” 

And without waiting for an answer, he sprung to the other side of the street, and was 
lost in darkness. Immediately on his disappearance, we heard him give a low Whistle of 
peculiar modulation, which was instantly replied to. 

“ Hear to the Hieland deevils,” said Mr. Jarvic ; “ they think tliemselvjes on the skirts 
of Benlomond already, where they may gang whewing and whistling about without 
minding Sunday or Saturday.” Here ho was interrupted by something which fell with a 
heavy dash on the street before us — “ (Jude guide us ! what’s this mail* o’t ? — Mattie, 
baud up the lantern — Conscience ; if it isna the keys ! — Weel, that’s just as weel — they 
cost the burg siller, and there might hae been some da\ers about the loss o’ them. O, an 
Bailie Graliame were to get word o* this night's job, it would be u sair hair in my neck !” 

As we were still but a few steps from the tolboolh door, we carried back these imple* 
ments of office, and consigned them to the head jailor, who, in Lieu of the usual mode of 
making good liis post by turning the keys, was keeping sentry in tike vestibule till the 
arrival of some assistant, whom he had summoned in order to replace the Celtic fugitive 
Dougal. 

Having discharged this piece of duty to the burgh, and my road lying the same 
way with the honeot magistrate's, I profited by the light of his lantern, and he by my arm, 
to find our way through the streets, wliich, whatever they may now be, were then dark, 
uneven, and ill-paved. Age is easily propitiated by attentions from the young. The 
Bailie expressed himself interested in me, und added, “ That since I was nano o’ that 
play-acting and play-ganging generation, whom his haul hated, ho wad be glad if I wad 
out a reisted haddock or a fresh herring, at breakfast wi* him the morn, and meet my 
friend, Mr. Owen, whom, by that time, ho would place at liberty.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, when I had accepted of the invitation with thanks, “ how could 
you possibly connect mo with the stage?” 

“ I watna,” replied Mr. Jarvie ; — “ it was a bletherin' phrasin’ cliicld they ca’ Fair- 
service, that com at e’en to get an order to send the crier through the toun for ye 
at skreigh o’ day the morn. He tell’t me whae ye were, nnd how ye were sent frae your 
father’s house because ye wadna be a dealer, and that ye mightna disgrace your family 
wi' ganging on the stag* . Auo Hammorgaw, our precentor, brought him here, and said 
lie was an auld acquaintance ; but I sent them botli away wi’ a llao in their lug for 
bringing me sic on errand, on sic a night. Hut 1 hoc* lie’s a fule-ereature a’thcgither, 
and clean mistaken about yo. I like ye, man,” lie continued ; “I like a lad that will stand 
by his friends in trouble — J aye did it niyscll. und sac did the deacon my father, rest and 
bless him ! But ye suldna keep owor muckle company wi* lliclandmen and time wild 
cattle. Can a man touch pitch and no be defiled ? — aye mind that. Nae doubt, the best 
and wisest may err — Once, twice, and thrice, have I backslidden, man, and dune three 
things this night— my father wadna hae believed his ecu if he could liae looked up and 
seen me do them.” 

He was by this time arri\ cd at the door of his own dwelling. He paused, however, 
on the threshold, and went on in a solemn tone of deep contrition, — “Firstly, I hae 
thought my ain thoughts on the Sabbath — secondly, I hue gi'en security for an English- 
man — and, in the third and last place, well-a-day ! I hae let an ill-doer escape from the 
place of imprisonment — Hut there’s balm in Gilead, Mr. Osbaldi stone — Mattie, I can 
let mysell in — see Mr. Osbaldistone to Luckic Flytcr’s, at the corner o' the wynd. — 
Mr. Osbaldistone ” — in a whisper — “ ye’ll offer nae incivility to Mattie — she’s an honest 
man’s daughter, and a near cousin o’ the Laird o’ Limmerfield’s.” 
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*' Will it ple&st. vour worship to accept of my poor Romeo / I beseech that I may feed 
upon your bread, though it ho Iho brow newt, and dnnk ot your dnnk, though it be of the 
MiinULbt Tor 1 will do your worship ns much service for forty shillings os another 
“hall lor three pounds Cheene’u Tu Quoijue 

REMEMBERED the honest Bailie’s parting charge, but did not conceive 
thou* was any incivility in adding a kiss to the linlt-crown with which 
I remunerated Mattie’s attendance ; — nor did her “ Fie for shame, sir !” 
express any v ery dentil) i esentment of the ntrront. Repeated knocking 
at Min. Tlyter’s gate aw ukened in due order, first, one or two btray dogs, 
who began to bark with nil their might ; next two or three night-capped 
heads, which were thrust out of tin* neighbouring windows to reprtliend me for dibturbing 
the solemnity of the Sunday night by that untimely noise. While I trembled lest the 
thunders of their wrath might dissolve in showers like that of Xantippc, Mrs. Flytcr 
herself awoke, and began, in a tone of objurgation not unbecoming the philosophical 
spouse of Socrates, to scold one or two loiterers in her kitchen, for not hastening to the 
door to prevent a repetition of my noisy summons. 

These worthies were, indeed, nearly concerned in the fracas which their laziness 
occasioned, being no other than the faithful Mr. Fairserviec, with his friend Mr. Hom- 
morgaw, and another person, whom I afterwards found to be the town-crier, who were 
sitting over a cog of ale, as they called it (at my expense, as my bill afterwards informed 
me), in order to devise the terms and style of a proclamation to be made through the streets 
the next da^jn order that “ the unfortunate young gentleman,” as they had the impudence 
to qualify n*e, might be restored to bis friends without farther delay. It may be supposed 
that I dill not suppress my displeasure at this impertinent interference with my affairs ; 
but Andrew set up such ejaculations of transport at my arrival, as fairly drowned my 
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expressions of resentment. His raptures, perchance, were partly political ; and the 
tears of joy which he shed had certainly their source in that noble fountain of emotion, 
the tankard. However, the tumultuous pice which he felt, or pretended to feel at my 
return, saved Andrew the broken head which I had twice destined him -first, '*)n 
account of the colloquy he had held with the precentor on my affairs $ and secondly, 
for the impertinent history he had thought proper to give of me to Mr. Jarvie. 
I however contented myself with slapping the door of my bedroom in his face as ho 
followed me, praising Heaven for my safe return, and mixing his joy with admonitions 
to me to take care how I walked my own ways in future. I then went to bed, resolving 
my first business in the morning should be to discharge this troublesome, pedantic, self* 
conceited coxcomb, who seemed so much disposed to constitute himself rather a preceptor 
than a domestic. 

Accordingly in the morning I resumed my purjwse, and calling Andrew into my 
apartment, requested to know his charge for guiding and attending me as fi»r as Glasgow. 
Mr. Fairservice looked very blank at this demand, justly considering it as a presage to 
approaching dismission. 

“ Your honour,” he said, after some hesitation, “ wuitua think — wunna think” 

“ Speak out, you rascal, or I’ll break your head,” said I, as Andrew, between the 
double risk of losing all by asking too much, or n part, by stating his demand lower 
than wliat I might be willing to pay, stood gasping in the agony of doubt and calculation. 

Out it came with a bolt, however, at my threat ; as the kind violence of a blow on 
the back sometimes delivers the windpipe from on intrusive morsel. — “ Aughteen pennies 
sterling per diem — that is, by the day — your honour wadna think unconscionable.” 

“ It is double what is usual, and treble what you merit, Andrew ; but there’s a guinea 
for you, and get about your business.” 

“ The Lord forgi’e us ! Is your honour mad ?” exclaimed Andrew. 

“ No ; but I think you mean to make me so — I give you a third above your demand, 
and you stand staring and expostulating there as if I were cheating you. Take your 
money, and go about your business.” 

“Gude safe us!” continued Andrew, “in what can I hae offended your honour? 
Certainly a’ flesh is but as the flowers of the field ; but if a bed of camomile hath value 
in medicine, of a surety the use of Andrew Fuirservicc to your honour is nothing less 
o\ ident — it’s as muckle as your life’s worth to part wi’ mo.” 

“ Upon my honour,” replied I, “it is difficult to say whether you are more knave or 
fool. So you intend then to remain with me whether I like it or no ?” 

“ Troth, I was e’en thinking sac,” replied Andrew, dogmatically ; “ for if your honour 
disna ken when yc hae a gude servant, I ken when I liac a gude master, ami the deil 
bo in my feet gin I leave ye — and there’s the brief and the lang o’t ; — besides I hoe 
received nac regular warning to quit my place.” 

“Your pla e, sir!” said I; — “why, you are no hired servant of mine, — you ore 
merely a guide, whose knowledge of the country I availed myself of on my road.” 

“ 1 am no just a common scivant, I admit, sir,” remonstrated Mr. Fairservice ; “ but 
your honour kens I quitted a gude place at .in hour’s notice, to comply wi’ your honour’s 
solicitations. A man might make honestly, and wi’ a clear conscience, twenty sterling 
pounds per annum, weel counted siller, o’ the garden at Osbaldib tone -Hall, and I wasna 
likely to gi’e up a’ that for a guinea, I trow — I reckoned on staying wi’ your honour to 
the term’s end at the least o’t ; and I account my wage, board-wage, fee and bountith, — 
ay, to that length o’t at the least.” 

“ Come, come, sir,” replied I, “ these impudent pretensions won’t serve your turn ; 
and if I hear any more of them, I shall convince you that Squire Thomcliffe is not the 
only one of my name tlia* can use his fingers.” 

While 1 spoke thus, the whole matter struck me as so ridiculous, that, though really 
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angry, I had some difficulty to forbear laughing at the gravity with which Andrew 
supported a plea so utterly extravagant. The rascal, aware of the impression he had 
made on my muscles, was encouraged to perseverance. He judged it safer, however, to 
take his pretensions a peg lower, in case of overstraining at the same time both his plea 
and my patience. 

“ Admitting that my honour could part with a faithful servant, that had served me and 
mine by day and night for twenty years, in a strange place, and at a moment’s warning, 
he was weel assured,” he said, “ it wasna in my heart, nor in no true gentleman’s, to pit 
a puir lad like himscll, that hod come forty or fifty, or say a hundred miles out o’ his road 
purely to bear my honour company, and that had nae hauding but Ills penny-fee, to sic a 
hardship as this comes to.” 

I think it was you, Will, who once told me, that, to be an obstinate man, I am in 
certain things the most gullable and malleable of mortals. The fact is, that it is only 
contradiction which makes me peremptory, and when I do not feel myself called on to 
give battle to any proposition, I am always willing to grant it, rather than give myself 
much trouble. I knew this fellow to be a greedy, tiresome, meddling coxcomb ; still, 
however, I must have some one about me in the quality of guide and domestic, and I was 
so much used to Andrew’s humour, that on some occasions it was rather amusing. In 
the state of indecision to which these reflections led me, I asked Fairservice if he knew 
the roads, towns, &o. r in the north of Scotland, to which my father’s concerns with the 
proprietors of Highland forests were likely to lead me. I believe if I had asked him 
the road to the terrestrial paradise, he would have at that moment undertaken to guide me 
to it ; so that I had reason afterwards to think myself fortunate in finding that his actual 
knowledge did not fall very much short of that which he asserted himself to possess. 
I fixed the amount of his wages, and reserved to myself the privilege of dismissing him 
when I chose, on paying him a week in advance. I gave him finally a severe lecture ou 
his conduct of the preceding day, and then dismissed him rejoicing at heart, though 
somewhat crest-fallen in countenance, to rehearse to his friend the precentor, who was 
taking his morning draught in the kitchen, the mode in which he had “ cuitlcd up the 
daft young English squire.” 

Agreeable to appointment, I went next to Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s, where a comfortable 
morning’s repast was arranged in the parlour, which ser\ ed as an apurtment of all hours, 
and almost all work, to that honest gentleman. The bustling and benevolent magistrate 
had been as good as his word. I found my friend Owen at liberty, and, conscious of the 
refreshments and purification of brush and basin, was of course a very different person 
from Owen a prisoner, squalid, heart-broken, and hopeless. Yet the sense of pecuniary 
difficulties arising behind, before, and around him, had depressed his spirit, and the almost 
paternal embrace which the good man gave me, was embittered by a sigh of the deepest 
anxiety. And when lie sate down, the heaviness in his eye and manner, so different from 
the quiet composed satisfaction which they usually exhibited, indicated that lie was 
employing his arithmetic in mentally numbering up the days, the hours, the minutes, 
which yet remained os an interval between the dishonour of bills aud the downfall of 
the great commercial establishment of Osbaldistone aud Trcsham. It was left to 
me, therefore, to do honour to our landlord’s hospitable cheer — to his tea, right from 
China, which he got in a present from some eminent ship’a-hushand at Wapping — to his 
coffee, from a snug plantation of his own, as he informed us with a wink, called Salt- 
market (Jrove, in the island of Jamaica — to his English toast and ale, his Scotch dried 
salmon, liis Lochfinc herrings, and even to the Rouble-damask table-cloth “ wrought by no 
hand, as may guess,” save that of his deceased father the worthy Deacon Jar vie. 

Having Conciliated our good-humoured host by those little attentions which are great 
to most men, I endeavoured in my tarn to gain from him some information which might 
be useful for my guidance, as well as for the satisfaction of my curiosity. We had not 
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hitherto made the least allusion to the transactions of the preceding night* a circumstance 
which made my question sound somewhat abrupt, when, without any previous introduction 
of the subject, 1 took advantage of a pause when the history of the tablecloth ended, 
and that of the napkins was about to commence, to inquire, u Pray, by the by, 'Mr. 
Jarvie, who may this Mr. Robert Campbell be, whom wo met with last night ?” 

The interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use the vulgar phrase, 
“ all of a heap,” and instead of answering, he returned the question — “ Whae’s Mr. 
Robert Campbell ?— ahem ! ahay ! Whae’s Mr. Robert Campbell, quo* he ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I mean who, and what is he ?” 

“ Why, he’s — ahay ! — he’s— ahem ! — Where did ye meet with Mr. Robert Campbell, as 
ye ca’ him?” 

“ I met him by chance,” I replied, “ some months ago, in the north of England.” 

“ Ou then, Mr. Osbaldistone,” said the Bailie doggedly, “ ye’ll ken as muckle about him 
as I do.” 

“ I should suppose not, Mr. Jarvie,” I replied you are hi* relation, it seems, and 
his friend.” 

“ There is some cousin-red between us, doubtless,” said the Bailie, reluctantly ; “ but 
we hae seen little o* ilk other sinee Rob gae up the cat tie, -line o* dealing, poor fallow l he 
was hardly guided by them might hae used him better — and they liaena made their 
plack a bawbee o’t neither. There’s mony anc this day wad rather they had never chased 
puir Robin frac the Cross o’ Glasgow — there’s mony ano wad rather see him again at the 
tail o’ three hundred kyloes, than at the head o’thirty wain* cattle.” 

“ All this explains nothing to me, Mr. Jarvie, of Mr. Campbell’* rank, habits of life, 
and means of subsistence,” I replied. 

“ Rank?” said Mr. Jarvie ; “ he’s a I Ii eland gentleman, nae doubt-abetter rank need 
nane to be ; — and for habit, I judge he wears the Hicland habit amang the hills, though 
he lias breeks on when he comes to Glasgow ; — and as for his subsistence, what needs we 
care about his subsistence, sne lang as he asks northing frae us, ye ken. But I liae nae 
time for clavering about him e’en now, because we maun look into your father’s concerns 
wi’ all speed.” 

So saying, ho put on hi* spectacles, and sate down to examine Mr. Owen’s states, which 
the other thought it most prudent to communicate to him without reserve. I knew 
enough of business to be aware that nothing could be more acute and sagacious than tho 
views which Mr. Jarvie entertained of the matters submitted to his examination ; and, 
to do him justice, it was marked by much fairness, and even liberality. He scratched 
his ear indeed repeatedly, on observing the balance which stood at the debit of Osbaldistone 
and Tresham in account with himself personally. 

“ It may bo a dead loss,” lie observed ; “ and, conscience I whnto’cr ane o’ your Lombard 
Street goldsmiths may say to it, it’s a sncll une in the Saut-Market o’ Glasgow. It will 
bo u lieav) di f icit — a staff out o’ my bicker, 1 trow. But what then ? — I trust the house 
wunnu coup the crans for a’ that’s come and gane yet ; and if it docs, I’ll never hear sae 
base a mind ns time corbies in the Gallowgate — an I am to lose by ye, I’m? ne’er deny I hae 
won by ye mony a fair pund sterling — Sue. ««n it come to the warst, l’se e’en lay the head 
o* the sow to the tail o’ the grice.”* 

I did not altogether understand the proverbial arrangement with which Mr. Jarvie 
consoled himself, but I could easily see that he took a kind and friendly interest in the 
arrangement of my father's affair*, suggested se\ cral expedients, approved several plans 
proposed by Owen, and, by his countenance and counsel, greatly abated the gloom upon 
the brow of that afflicted delegate of my father’s establishment. 

As I was an idle spectator on this occasion, and, perhaps, as 1 showed some inclination 
more than once to return to the prohibited, and, apparently, the puzzling subject of Mr. 

* Anglice, the head of the iow to the tail of the pig. 
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Campbell, Mr. Jarvie dismissed me with little formality, with an advice to “ gang up the 
gate to the college, where I wad find some chields could speak Greek and Latin wed, — 
at least they got plenty o’ siller for doing deil haet else, if they didna do that ; and where 
I might read a spell o’ the worthy Mr. Zachary Boyd’s translation o’ the Scriptures — 
better poetry need nane to be, as he had been toll’d by them that ken’d or suld hae ken’d 
about sic things.” But he seasoned this dismission with a kind and hospitable invitation 
“ to come back and take part o’ his family-chack, at ane preceesely — there wad be a leg 
o' mutton, and, it might be, a tup’s head, for they were in season but, above all, I was 
to return at “ ane o’clock preceesely — it was the hour he and the deacon his father aye 
dined at— they pat it off 1 for naething nor for naebody.” 
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TOOK the route towards the college, ns recommended by Mr. Jarvie, 
less with the intention ot* seeking tor any ohjeet ol’ interest or amuse- 
ment, than to arrange my own ideas, and meditate on my futuie conduct. 
I wandered from one quadi angle of old-fashioned buildings to another, 
and from thence to the College-yaids, or walking ground, where, pleased 
with the solitude of the place, most of the students being engaged in 
tlioir classes, I took social turi. , pond* ting on the waywardness of my own destiny. 

I could not doubt, fiom the circumstances attending my first meeting with this person 
Campbell, that he was engaged in some strangely desperate courses; and the reluctance 
with which Mr. Jar\ir alluded to his person or pursuits, as well as all the scene of the 
preceding night, tended to confinn these su s picions. Yet to this man Diana Vernon had 
not, it would seem, hesitated to address lit 1 self in my behalf ; and the conduct of the 
magistrate himself towards him showed an odd mixture of kindness, and even respect, 
with pity and censure. Something there must bo uncommon in Campbell’s situation and 
chaiacter; and what was still more extraordiuary, it seemed that his fate was doomed to 
ha\c influence over, and connexion with my own. I resolved to bring Mr. Jarvie to 
close quarters on the first proper opportunity, and learn as much as was possible on the 
subject of this mysterious person, in order that I might judge whether it was possible 
for me, without prejudice to my reputation, to hold that degree of farther correspondence 
with him, to which he seemed to invite. 
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While I was musing on these subjects, my attention was attracted by three persons 
who appeared at the upper end of the walk through which I was sauntering, seemingly 
engaged in very earnest conversation. That intuitive impression which announces to us 
the approach of whomsoever we love or hate with intense vehemence, long before a more 
indifferent eye can recognise their persons, flashed upon my mind the sure conviction 
that the midmost of these three men was Rashlcigh Oshaldistone. To .address him was 
my first impulse ; — my second was, to watch him until he was alone, or at least to recon- 
noitre his companions before confronting him. The party was still at such distance, and 
engaged in such deep discourse, that 1 had time to step unobserved to the other side of 
a small hedge, which imperfectly screened the alley in which I was walking. 

It was at this period the fashion of the young and gay to wear, in their morning walks, 
a scarlet cloak, often laced and embroidered, above their other dress, and it was the trick 
of the time for gallants occasionally to dispose it so as to muffle a part of the face. The 
imitating this fashion, with the degree of shelter which I received from the hedge, 
enabled mo to meet my cousin, unobserved by him or the others, except perhaps as a 
passing stranger. I was not a little startled at recognising in his companions that very 
Morris on whose account 1 had been summoned before Justice Inglewood, and 
Mr. MacVittie the merchant, from whoso starched and severe aspect 1 had recoiled on 
the preceding day. 

A more ominous conjunction to my own affairs, and those of my father, could scarce 
have been formed. I remembered Morris’s false accusation against me, which he might 
be as easily induced to renew as he had been intimidated to withdraw ; I recollected the 
inauspicious influence of MacVittie over iny father’s affairs, testified by the imprisonment 
of Owen ; — and I now saw both these men combined with one, whose talents for mischief 
I deemed little inferior to those of the great author of all ill, and my abhorrence of whom 
almost amounted to dread. 

When they had passed me for some paces, I turned and followed them unobserved. 
At the end of the walk they separated, Morris and MacVittie leaving the gardens, and 
Rashlcigh returning alone through the walks. I was now determined to confront him, 
and demand reparation for the injuries he had done my father, though in what form 
redress was likely to be rendered remained to be known. This, however, I trusted to 
chance ; and, flinging back the cloak in which I was muffled, 1 passed through a gap of 
the low hedge, and presented myself before Rashlcigh, os, in a deep reverie, he paced 
down the avenue. 

Rashleigh was no man to be surprised or thrown off his guard by sudden occurrences. 
Yet he did not find me thus close to him, wearing undoubtedly in my face the marks of 
that indignation which was glowing in my bosom, without visibly starting at an apparition 
so sudden and menacing. 

“ You are well met, sir,” was my commencement ; “ I was about to take a long and 
doubtful journey in quest of you.” 

“ You know little of him you sought then,” replied Rashleigh, with his usual undaunted 
composure. “ I am easily found by my friends — still more easily by my foes ; — your 
manner compels me to ask in which class I must rank Mr. Francis Oshaldistone?” 

“ In that of your foes, sir,” I answered — “ in that of your mortal foes, unless you 
instantly do justice to your benefactor, my father, by accounting for his property.” 

“ And to whom, Mr. Oshaldistone,” answered Rashleigh, “am I, a member of your 
father’s commercial establishment, to be compelled to give any account of my proceedings 
in tho*e concerns, which are in every respect .identified with my own ? — Surely not to a 
young ge^Sieman whose exquisite taste for literature would render such discussions 
disgusting and unintelligible.” 

“ Your sneer, sir, is no answer j 'I will not part with you until I have full satisfaction 
concerning the fraud you meditate — you shall go with me before a magistrate.” 
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“ Be it so,” said Bashleigh, and made a step or two as if to accompany mo ; then 
pausing, proceeded — “ Were I inclined to do as you would have me, you should [soon 
feel which of us had most reason to dread the presence of a magistrate. But I have no 
wish to accelerate your fate. Go, young man ! amuse yourself in your world of poetical* 
imaginations, and leave the business of life to those who understand and can conduct it.” 

His intention, I believe, was to provoke me, and he succeeded. “Mr. Osbaldistone,” 
I said, “ this tone of calm insolence shall not avail you. You ought to be aware that the 
name we both bear never submitted to insult, and shall not in my person be exposed 
to it” 

“ You remind me,” said Bashleigh, with one of his blackest looks, “that it was 
dishonoured in my person ! — and you remind me also by whom ! Do you flunk I have 
forgotten the evening at Osbaldistono-Hall, when you cheaply and with impunity played 
the bully at my expense ? For that insult — never t * be washed out but by blood ! - for the 
various times you have crossed my path, and alwa) <■< to my prejudice — h>« the persevering 
folly with which you seek to traverse schema ^ the importance ol which you neither know 
nor are capable of estimating, — for all these, sir, you owe me a long account, for which 
there shall come an early day of reckoning.” 

“ Let it come when it will,” 1 replied, “ 1 >hall bo willing and ready to meet it. Yet 
you ^ccm to have forgotten the heaviest article — that 1 had «h«* pleasure to aid Miss 
Vernon’s good sense and virtuous feeling in extricating her froir your infamous toils.” 

I think his dark eyes flashed actual tire at this home-taunt, and yet his voice retained 
the same calm expressive tone with which he had hitlierti conducted the conversation. 

“ I had other views with rrspi ct to you, vuung man,” w.b his answ < r ; “ k»*s hazardous 
for you, and more suitable to my present character and fotuier education. But I see you 
will draw on yourself the personal chastisement your boyish insolence so well merits. 
Follow me to a more remote spot, where we are less likely to be intei rupted.” 

I followed him accordingly, keeping a strict eye on his motions, for 1 believed him 
capable of the very worst actions. We reached on open spot in a sort of wilderness, laid 
out in the Dutch taste, with clipped hedges, and one or two statues. I was on my guard, 
and it was well with me that I was so ; for Rashleigh’s sword was out and at my breast 
ere I could throw down my cloak, or get my weapon unsheathed, so that I only saved 
my life by springing a pace or two backwards. He had some advantage in the difference 
of our weapons ; for his sword, as I recollect, was longer than mine, and had one of those 
bayonet or three-cornered blades which arc now generally worn ; whereas mine was 
what we then called a Nixon blade— narrow, flat, and two-edged, and scarcely so 
manageable as that of my enemy. In other respects we were pretty equally matched ; for 
what advantage I might possess in superior address and agility, was fully counterbalanced 
by Bashleigli’s great strength and coolness. He fought, indeed, more like a fiend than a 
man — with concentrated spite and desire of blood, only allayed by that cool consideration 
which made 1 is worst actions appeal* yet worse from the air of deliberate premeditation 
which seemed to accompany them. His obvious malignity of purpose never for a moment 
threw him off his guard, and ho exhausted e\ciy feint and stratagem proper to the science 
of defence ; while, at the same time, lie meditated the most desperate catastrophe to our 
rencounter. 

On my part, the combat was at first sustained with more moderation. My passions, 
though hasty, were not malevolent ; and the walk of two or three minutes’ space gave me 
time to refleet that Bashleigh was my father’s nephew, the son of an uncle, who after his 
fashion hod been kind to me, and that his falling by my hand could not but occasion 
much family distress. My first resolution, therefore, was to attempt to disarm my 
antagonist — a manoeuvre in which, confiding in my superiority of skill and practice, 
I anticipated little difficulty. I found, however, I had met my match ; and one or two 
foils which I received, and from the consequences of which 1 narrowly escaped, obliged 
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me to observe more caution in my mode of fighting. By degrees I became exasperated 
at the rancour with which Bashleigh sought my life, and returned his passes with an 
inveteracy resembling in some degree his own ; so that the combat had all the appearance 
of being destined to have a tragic issue. That issue had nearly taken place at my 
expense. My foot slipped in a full lounge which I made at my adversary, and I could 
not bo far recover myself as completely to parry the thruBt with which my pass was 
repaid. Yet it took but partial effect, running through my waistcoat, grazing my ribs, 
and passing through my coat behind. The hilt of Rashleigh’s sword, so great was the 
vigour of his thrust, struck against my breast with such force as to give me great pain, 
and confirm me in the momentary belief that I was mortally wounded. Eager for 
revenge, I grappled with my enemy, seizing with my left hand the hilt of his sword, 
and shortening my own with the purpose of running him through the body. Our death- 
grapple was interrupted by a man who forcibly threw himself between us, and pushing 
us separate from each other, exclaimed, in a loud and commanding voice, “ What ! the 
sons of those fathers who sucked the same breast shedding each other's bluid as it 
were strangers' ! — By the hand of my father, I will cleave to the brisket the first man 
that mints another stroke ! ” 

I looked up in astonishment. The speaker was no other than Campbell. lie had a 
basket- liilted broadsword drawn in his hand, which he mode to whistle around his head 
as he spoke, os if for the purpose of enforcing his mediation. Raslileigh and I stared in 
silence at this unexpected intruder, who proceeded to exhort us alternately : — “ Do you, 
Maister Francis, opine that ye will re-cstablisli your father’s credit by cutting your 
kinsman's thrapple, or getting your ain sneckit instead thereof in the College-yards of 
Glasgow ? — Or do you, Mr. Raslileigh, think men will trust their lives and fortunes wi' 
ane, that, when in point of trust and in point of confidence wi’ a great political interest, 
gangs about brawling like a drunken gillie ? — Nay, never look gash or grim at me, man — 
if ye're angry, ye ken how to turn tlic buckle o' your belt behind you.” 

“ You presume on my present situation,” replied Rashlcigli, “ or you would have 
hardly dared to interfere where my honour is concerned.” 

“ Hout ! tout ! tout ! — Presume ? And what for should it be presuming ? — Yc may be 
the richer man, Mr. O&baldistone, as is maist likely ; and ye may be the mair learned 
man, whilk I dispute not : but I reckon yc arc neither a prettier man nor a better gentle- 
man than mysell — and it will be news to me when I hear ye are as gude. And dare too ? 
Muckle daring there’s about it — I trow, here I stand, that hac slashed as liet a haggis as 
ony o' the twa o' ye, and thought nae mucklc o’ my morning's wark when it was dune. 
If my foot were on the heather as it’s on the causeway, or this pickle gravel, that's little 
better, I hae been waur mistrysted than if I were set to gic ye baith your ser’ing o't.” 

Raslileigh had by this lime recovered his temper completely " My kinsman,” he said, 
“ will acknowledge he forced this quarrel on me. It was none of my seeking. I am glad 
we are interrupted before I chastised his forwardness more severely.” 

“ Are ye hurt, lad?” inquired Campbell of me, with some appearance of interest. 

“ A very slight scratch,” I answered, “ which my kind cousin would not long have 
boasted of had not you come between us.” 

“ In troth, and that's true, Maister Raslileigh,” said Campbell ; “ for the cauld iron 
and your best bluid were like to hae become acquaint when I mastered Mr. Frank’s right 
band. But never look like a sow playing upon a trump for the luve o’ that, man — come 
and walk wi’ me. I hae news to tell ye, and ye’ll cool and come to yoursell, like Moc- 
Gibbcm'fe crowdy, when be set it out at the window-bole.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I. “ Your intentions have seemed friendly to me on more 
occasioruf than one ; but I must not, and will not, quit sight of this person, until be yields 
up to sue those means of doing justice to my father’s engagements, of which he has 
treacherously possessed himself.” 
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“ Ye’re daft, man,*’ replied Campbell ; “ it will serve ye naething to follow us e’enow ; 
ye Kae just enow o’ ae man — wad yo bring twa on your head, and might bide quiet?” 

“ Twenty,” I replied, “ if it be necessary.” 

I laid my hand on ltashleigh’s collar, who made no resistance, but said, with a sort oi 
scornful smile, “ You hear him, MacGregor ! he rushes on his fate— will it be my fault 
if he falls into it ? — The warrants are by this time ready, and all is prepared.” 

The Scotchman was obviously embarrassed. He looked around, and before, and behind 
him, and then said — “ The ne’er a bit will I yield my consent to his being ill-guided, for 
standing up for the father that got him — and 1 gie God’s malison and mine to a v sort o* 
magistrates, justices, bailies, sheriffs, sheriff-officers, constables, and sic-like black cattle, 
that hae been the plagues o* puir auld Scotland this liunder year ; — it was a merry warld 
when every man held his ain gear wi' his ain grip, and when the country side wasna 
fashed wi* warrants and poindings and apprizing^, and a* that oheatry craft. And ance 
mair I say it, my conscience winna see thi* puir thoughtless lad ill -guided, and especially 
wi* that sort o’ trade. I wad rather ye fell till’t again, and fought il out like douce honest 
men.” 

“Your conscience, MacGregor!” said Ro*hleigh; 4 * you forget how long you and 
I havo known each other.” 

“ Yes, my conscience,” reiterated Campbell, or MacGregor, or whatever was his name; 
“ I hae such a thing about me, Maister Osbaldistom ; and therein it may weel chance 
that I hae the better o* you. As to our knowledge of each other, — if ye ken what I am, 
ye ken what usage it was made me what I am ; and, \\ hatever you may think, I would 
not change states with the proudest of the oppressors that hae driven mo to tak the 
heather-bush for a beild. What you are, Maister Rashleigh, and what excuse ye hae for 
being what you are, is between your ain heart and the lang day. — And now, Maister 
Francis, let go his collar ; for he says truly, that yc are in mair danger from a magistrate 
than he is, and were your cause as straight as on arrow, lie wail find a way to put you 
wrang — So let go his craig, as I was saying.” 

He seconded his words with an effort so sudden and unexpected, that he freed Rashlcigh 
from my hold, and securing me, notwithstanding my struggles, in his own Herculean 
gripe, he called out — “ Take the bent, Mr. Rashlcigh— Make oo pair o* legs worth twa 
pair o* hands ; yo liae dune that before now.” 

“ You may thank this gentleman, kinsman,” said Rashlcigh, “ if I leave any part of my 
debt to you unpaid ; and if I quit you now, it is only in the hope we shall soon meet 
again without the possibility of interruption.” 

He took up his sword, wiped it, sheathed it, and was lost among the bushes. 

The Scotchman, partly by force, partly by remonstrance, prevented my following him; 
indeed, I began to be of opinion my doing so would be to little purpose. 

“ As I live by bread,” said Campbell, when, after one or two struggles in which ho 
used much forbearance towards me, he perceived me inclined to stand quiet, “ I never 
saw sae daft a callant ! I wad hae gien the best man in the country the breadth o’ his 
back gin he had gien me sic a kemping as ye hae dune. What w ul ye do ? — Wad ye 
follow the wolf to his den ? I tell yc, man, he has the auld trap set for ye — He has got 
the collector-creaturo Morris to bring up a’ the auld story again, and ye maun look for 
nao help frae me here, as ye got at Justice Inglewood’s ; — it isna good for my health to 
come in the gate o* the whigamore bailie bodies. Now gang your ways home, like a gude 
bairn — jouk and let the jaw gac by — Keep out o’ sight o’ liashleigh, and Morris, and that 
MacVittic animal — Mind the Clachan of Aberfoil, as I said before, and, by the word of 
a gentleman, I wunna see ye wronged. But keep a calm sough till we meet again — 
I maun gae and get Rashleigh out o’ the town afore waur comes o’t, for the neb o* him’s 
never out o* mischief— Mind the Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

He turned upon his heel, and left me to meditate on the singular events which had 
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befalXen me. My first care was to adjust my dress and re-assume my cloak, disposing it 
so as to conceal the blood which flowed down my right side. I had scarcely accomplished 
this, when, the classes of the College being dismissed, the gardens began to be filled with 
parties of the students. I therefore left them as soon as possible ; and in my way towards 
Mr. Jarvie’s, whose dinner hour was now approaching, I stopped at a small unpretending 
shop, the sign of which intimated the indweller to be Christopher Neilson, surgeon and 
apothecary. I requested of a little boy who was pounding some stuff in a mortar, that 
he would procure mo an audience of this learned pharmacopolist. He opened the door of 
the back-shop, where I found a lively elderly man, who shook hiB head incredulously at 
some idle account I gave him of having been wounded accidentally by the button breaking 
off my antagonist’s foil while I was engaged in a fencing match. When he had applied 
some lint and somewhat else he thought proper to the trifling wound I had received, he 
observed — “ There never was button on the foil that made this hurt. Ah! young blood! 
young blood! — But we surgeons are a secret generation — If it werena for hot blood and 
ill blood, what would become of the twa learned faculties?” 

With which moral reflection he dismissed me ; and I experienced very little pain or 
inconvenience afterwards from the scratch 1 had received. 
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IIAT made ye sac late?” said Mr. Jar\ie, as I entered the dining- 
parlour of that honest gentleman ; “ it is chappit anc the best feck o’ five 
minutes by-ganc. Mattie has been twiee at the door wi’ the dinner, and 
wool for you it was a tup’s head, for that ennna suffer by delay. A sheep’s 
bead ower muchlc boiled is rank poison, as my worthy father used to 
say— he lik.it the lug o* ane weel, honest man.” 

I made a suitable apology for my breach of punctuality, and was soon seated at table, 
where Mr. Jarvie presided with great glee and hospitality, compelling, however, Owen 
and myself to do rather more justice to tho Scottish dainties with which bis board was 
charged, than was quite agreeable to our southern palates, I escaped pretty well, from 
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having those habits of society which enable one to elude this species of well-meant 
persecution. But it was ridiculous enough to see Owen, whose ideas of politeness were 
more rigorous and formal, and who was willing, in all acts of lawful compliance, to 
evince his respect for the friend of the firm, eating, with rueful complaisance, mouthful 
after mouthful of singed wool, and pronouncing it excellent, in a tone in which disgust 
almost overpowered civility. 

When the cloth was removed, Mr. Jarvie compounded with his own hands a very small 
bowl of brandy-punch, the first which I had ever the fortune to see. 

“ The limes/* he assured us, “ were from his own little farm yonder-awa** (indicating 
the West Indies with a knowing shrug of his shoulders), “ and he had learned the art of 
composing the liquor from auld Captain Coffinkey, who acquired it,** ho added in 
a whisper, “ as maist folk thought, among the Bucconiers. But it*s excellent liquor,** said 
he, helping us round ; “ and good ware has aften come frae a wicked market. And as for 
Captain Coffinkey, he was a decent man when I kent him, only he used to swear awfully — 
But he*s dead, and gaen to his account, and I trust he*s accepted — I trust he*s accepted.** 

We found the liquor exceedingly palatable, and it led to a long conversation between 
Owen and our host on the opening which the Union had afforded to trade between 
Glasgow and the British colonies in America and the West Indies, and on the facilities 
which Glasgow possessed of making up so?' table cargoes for that market. Mr. Jarvie 
answered some objection which Owen made on the difficulty of sorting a cargo for 
America, without buying from England, with vehemence and volubility. 

“ Na, no, sir, we stand on our ain bottom — wc pickle in our ain pock-neuk — We hae 
our Stirling serges, Musselburgh stuffs, Aberdeen hose, Edinburgh shalloons, and the like, 
for our woollen or worsted goods — and we hae linens of a’ kinds better and cheaper than 
you hae in Lunnon itsell — and wo can buy your north o* England wares, as Manchester 
wares, Sheffield wares, and Newcastle earthenware, as cheap os you can at Liverpool — 
And we are making a fair spell at cottons and muslins — Na, na ! let every herring hing 
by its ain head, and every sheep by its ain shank, and ye*ll find, sir, us Glasgow folk no 
sae far aliint but what we may follow. — This is but poor entertainment for you, Mr. Osbal- 
distone,** (observing that I had been for some time silent j) “ but ye ken cadgers maun 
aye be speaking about cart-saddles.” 

I apologized, alleging the painful circumstances of my own situation, and the singular 
adventures of the morning, as the causes of my abstraction and absence of mind. In 
this manner I gained what I sought — an opportunity of telling my story distinctly and 
without interruption. I only omitted mentioning the wound I had received, which I did 
not think worthy of notice. Mr. Jarvie listened with great attention and apparent 
interest, twinkling his little grey eyes, taking snuff, and only interrupting me by brief 
interjections. When I came to the nceount of the rencounter, at which Owen folded his 
hands and cast up liis eyes to Ilcavcn, the very image of woful ■surprise, Mr. Jarvie broke 
in upon the narration with “ Wrang now — clean wrong — to draw a sword on your kins- 
man is inhibited by the laws o* God and man ; and to draw a sword on the streets of 
a royal burgh is punishable by fine and imprisonment — and the College-yards are nae 
better privileged — they should be a place of peace and quietness, I trow. The College 
didna get glide £600 a-year out o* bishops’ rents (sorrow fa’ the brood o’ bishops and their 
rents too !) nor yet a lease o’ the Archbishoprick o’ Glasgow the sell o’t, that they suld 
let folk tuilzie in their yards, or the wild callants bicker there wi* snaw-ba’s as they 
whiles do, that when Mattie and I gao through, we are fain to make a baik and a bow, 
or run the uUk o* our liarnsr being knocked out — it suld be looked to.* — But come aw a’ 
wi’ your tide — what fell ncist ?** 

* The boj«i m Strand used formerly to mafeo a sort of Saturnalia In a Bnow-stonm, by pelting passengers with snow-balls. 

But thot.c t xjiomA to that annoyance wcto excused ffcyn It on the easy penalty of a baik. (curtsey) ftom a teinalc, or n bow 
from a man 1* was only the refractory who underwent the storm 
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On my mentioning the appearance of Mr. Campbell, Jarvie arose in great surprise, 
and paced the room, exclaiming, “ Robin again ! — Robert’s mad — dean wud, and waur — 
Rob will be hanged and disgrace a’ his kindred, and that will be seen and heard tdl o'. 
My father the deacon wrought him his first hose — Od, I am thinking Deacon Threeplie, 
the rape-spinner, will be twisting his last cravat. Ay, ay, puir Robin is in a fair way 
o' being hanged — But come awa’, come awa' — let’s hear the lave o’t.” 

I told the whole story as pointedly as I could ; but Mr. Jarvie still found something 
lacking to make it dear, until I went back, though with considerable reluctance, on the 
whole story of Morris, and of my meeting with Campbell at the house of Justice Ingle* 
wood. Mr. Jarvie indined a serious ear to all this, and remained silent for some time 
after I had finished my narrative. 

“ Upon all these matters I am now to ask your advice, Mr. Jarvie, which, I have no 
doubt, will point out the best way to act for my father's advantage and my own honour." 

“ Ye’re right, young man — ye’re right,” said the Bailie. “ Aye take the counsd of 
those who are aulder and wiser than yoursell, and binna like the godless Rehoboam, who 
took the advice o' a wheen beardless callants, neglecting the auld counsellors who had 
Bate at the feet o’ his father Solomon, and, as it was weel put by Mr. Mciklejohn, in his 
lecture on the chapter, were doubtless partakers of bis sapience. But 1 maun hear 
naething about honour — we ken nacthing here but about credit. Honour is a homicide 
and a bloodspiller, that gangs about making frays in the street ; but Credit is a decent 
honest man, that sits at haino and makes the pat play.” 

“ Assuredly, Mr. Jarvie,” said our friend Owen, “ credit is the sum total ; and if we 
can but save that, at whatever discount” 

“ Ye are right, Mr. Owen — ye are right ; ye speak weel and wisely ; and I trust 
bowls will row right, though they arc awee ajec e’enow. But touching Robin, I am of 
opinion he will befriend this young man if it is in his power. He lias a gude heart, puir 
Iiobin ; and though 1 lost a matter o’ twa hundred punds wi' liis former engagements, 
and haena muckle expectation ever to sec back my thousand punds Scots that he promises 
me e’enow, yet I will never say but what Robin means fair by a’ men.” 

“ I am then to consider him,” I replied, “ as an honest man ?'* 

“ Umphl” replied Jarvie, with a precautionary sort of cough — “Ay, he has a kind 
o’ Hielond honesty — he’s honest after a sort, as they say. My father the deacon used 
aye to laugh when he tauld me how that by -word came up. Ane Captain Costlctt was 
cracking crouse about his loyalty to King Charles, and Clerk Pettigrew (yell liae heard 
mony a tale about him) asked him after what manner he served the king, when he was 
fighting again him at Wor’ster in Cromwell’s army ; and Captain Costlett was a ready 
body, and said that he served him after a sort. My honest lather used to laugh wed at 
that sport — and sae the by-word came up.” 

“ But do you think,” I said, “ that this man will be able to serve me after a sort, or 
should I trust myself to this place of rendezvous which lie has given me?” 

“ Frankly and fairly, it’s worth trying. Ye see yoursell there’s some risk in your 
staying here. This bit body Morris lias gotten a custoin-liouse place doun at Greenock — 
that's a port on the Firth doun by here ; and tho’ a’ the world kens him to be but a twa- 
leggit creature, wi’ a goose’s head and a hen’s heart, tliut goes about on the quay plaguing 
folk about permits, and cockits, and dockits, and a’ that vexatious trade, yet if he lodge 
an information — ou, nae doubt a mau in magisterial duty maun attend to it, and ye might 
come to be clapped up between four wa’s, wliilk wad be ill-eonvenient to your father's 
affairs.” 

“ True,” I observed ; “ yet what service am I likely to render him by leaving Glasgow, 
which, it is probable, will be the principal scene of Rashleigh’s machinations, and com- 
mitting myself to the doubtful faith of a man of whom I know little but that he fears 
justice, and has doubtless good reasons for doing so ; und tlmt, for some secret, and 
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probably dangerous purpose, he is in close league and alliance with the very person who 
is like to be the author of our ruin ?” 

“ Ah, but ye judge Bob hardly,” said the Bailie, “ ye judge him hardly, puir chield ; 
and the truth is, that ye ken naething about our hill country, or Hielands, as we ca* 
them. They are dean anither set frae the like o’ huz there’s nae bailie-courts amang 
them — nae magistrates that dinna bear the sword in vain, like the worthy deacon that’s 
awa, and, I may say’t, like mysell and other present magistrates in this city — But it’s 
just the laird’s command, and the loun maun loup ; and the never another law hae they 
but the length o* their dirks — the broadsword’s pursuer, or plaintiff, as you Englishers 
ca* it, and the target is defender; the stoutest head bears langest out;— and there’s 
a Uieland plea for ye.” 

Owen groaned deeply ; and I allow that the description did not greatly increase my 
desire to trust myself in a country so lawless as he described these Scottish mountains. 

“ Now, sir,” said Jarvie, “ we speak little o’ thae things, because they are familiar to 
oursdls; and where’s the use o’ vilifying one’s country, and bringing a discredit on 
one’s kin, before southrons and strangers ? It’s an ill bird that files its ain nest.” 

“ Well, sir, but as it is no impertinent curiosity of mine, but real necessity, that obliges 
me to make theso inquiries, I hope you will not be offended at my pressing for a little 
farther information. I hove to deal, on my father’s account, with several gentlemen of 
these wild countries, and I must trust your good sense and experience for the requisite 
lights upon the subject.” 

This little morsel of flattery was not thrown out in vain. 

“ Experience !” said the Bailie — “ I hae had experience, nae doubt, and I hae made 
some calculations — Ay, and to speak quietly amang oursells, I line made some perquisitions 
through Andrew Wylie, my auld clerk ; he’s wi’ MacVittie and Co. now — but he whiles 
drinks a gill on the Saturday afternoons wi’ his auld master. And since ye say ye aro 
willing to be guided by the Glasgow weaver-body’s advice, I am no the man that will 
refuse it to the son of an auld correspondent, and iny father the deacon was nane sio 
afore me. I have whiles thought o’ letting my lights burn before the Duke of Argyle, 
or his brother Lord Bay (for wherefore should they l>o hidden under a bushel ?) but the 
like o* thae grit meu wadna mind the like o’ me, a puir wahster body — they think mair 
o’ wha says a thing, than o* what the thing is that’s said. The mair’s the pity — mair’s 
the pity. Not that I wad speak ony ill of this MacCallum More — ‘ Curse not the rich in 
your bedchamber,* saitli the son of Siracli, ‘ for a bird of the air shall carry the clatter, and 
pint-stoups hae lang lugs.” 

I interrupted these prolegomena, in which Mr. Jarvie was apt to be somewhat diffuse, 
by praying him to rely upon Mr. Owen and myself as perfectly secret and safe confidants. 

“ It’s no for that,” he replied, “ for I fear nae man — what for suld I ? — I speak nae 
treason — Only thae Ilielundmen liac lang grips, and I whiles gang a wee bit up the glens 
to see some auld kinsfolks, and 1 wadna willingly be in bad bludc wi’ ony o’ their clans. 
Ilowsumever, to proceed — Ye maun understand I found my remarks on figures, whilk, 
as Mr. Owen here weel kens, is the only true demonstrable root of human knowledge.” 

Owen readily assented to a proposition so much iu his own way, and our orator 
proceeded. 

“ These Hielands of ours, as wc ca’ them, gentlemen, are but a wild kind of warld by 
thcmsells, full of heights and howes, woods, caverns, lochs, rivers, and mountains, that it 
wad tire th(*tery deevil’s wings to flee to the tap 0* them. And in this country, and in 
the isles, whilk are little better, or, to speak the truth, rather waur than the mainlan 1, 
there are abovft twa bunder and thirty parochines, including the Orkneys, where, whether 
they speak Gaelic or no I wotna, but they are an uncivilized people. Now, sirs, I sail 
baud ilk parochine at the moderate estimate of eight hunder examinable persons, deducting 
children under nine years of age, and then adding one-fifth to stand for bairns of nine 
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years auld, and under, the whole population will reach to the sum of— let us, odd one-fifth 
to 800 to he the multiplier, and 230 being the multiplicand” 

“ The product,*' said Mr. Owen, who entered delightedly into these statistics of 
Mr. Jarvie, “ will be 230,000.” 

u Bight, sir — perfectly right ; and the military array of this Hieland country, were 
a' the men-folk between aughteen and fifty-six brought out that could bear arms, couldna 
come wcel short of fifty-seven thousand five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s a sad and 
awfu* truth, that there is neither wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance of wark, foy 
the tao half of thae puir creatures ; that is to say, that the agriculture, the pasturage, 
the fisheries, and every species of honest industry about tho country, cannot employ the 
one moiety of the population, let thorn work as lazily as they like, and they do work as 
if a pleugh or a spade burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this moiety of unemployed bodies, 
amounting to ” 

“ To one hundred and fifteen thousand souls,” said Owen, “ being the half of the 
above product.” 

“ Ye hae’t, Maister Owen— ye hae't— whereof there jnay be twenty-eight thousand 
seven hundred able-bodied gillies fit to bear arms, and that do bear arms, and will touch 
or look at noe honest means of livelihood even if they could get it — which, lack-a-day ! 
they cannot.” , 

“ But is it possible,” said I, “ Mr. Jarvie, that this can be a just picture of so large 
a portion of the island of Britain ?” 

“ Sir, I'll make it as plain as Peter Pasley's pikestaff. I will allow that ilk parochine, 
on an average, employs fifty pleughs, whilk is a great proportion in sic miserable soil as 
thae creatures hae to lobour, and that there may be pasture enough for pleugh-horscs, 
and owsen, and forty or fifty cows ; now, to take care o’ the pleughs and cattle, we'se 
allow seventy-five families of six lives in ilk family, and we’se add fifty mair to make 
even numbers, and ye hae five hundred souls, the tae half o' the population, employed 
and maintained in a sort o’ fashion, wi’ some chance of sour-milk and crowdie ; but I wad 
be glad to ken what the other five hunder are to do ?” 

41 In the name of God ! ” said I, “ what do they do, Mr. Jarvie ? It makes me shudder 
to think of their situation.” 

44 Sir,” replied the Bailie, “ ye wad maybe shudder mair if ye were living near-hand 
them. For, admitting that the tac half of them may make some little thing for themsells 
honestly in tlie Lowlands by shearing in harst, droving, hay-making, and the like ; ye 
hae still mony hundreds and thousands o’ lang-legged Hieland gillies that will neither 
work nor want, and maun gang thigging and sorning * about on their acquaintance, or 
live by doing the laird’s bidding, be’t right or be’t wrang. And mair especially, mony 
hundreds o* them come down to the borders of the low country, where there’s gear to 
grip, and live by stealing, robing, lifting cows, and the like depredations — a thing 
deplorable in ony Christian country ! — the mair especially, that they take pride in it, 
and reckon driving a spreogh (whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte) 
a gallant, manly action, and mair befitting of pretty f men (as sic reivers will ca' them- 
sells) than to win a day’s wage by ony houest thrift. And the lairds are as bad as the 
loons; for if they dinna bid them gac reive and harry, the deil a bit they forbid them; 
and they shelter them, or let them shelter themsells, in their woods, and mountains, and 
strongholds, whenever the thing’s dune. And every ane o’ them will maintain as mony 
o’ his ane name, or his clan, as wc say, as lie can rap and rend means for ; or, whilk’s 
the same thing, as mony as can in ony fashion, fair or foul, mainteen themsells— and 
there they are wi’ gun and pistol, dirk and dourlach, ready to disturb the peace o’ the 

* Thigging and sorning was a kind of genteel begging, or rather some tiling between begging and robbing, by *hich the 
needy in Scotland used to extort cattle, or tlie means of subsistence, from those who had any to give. 

t The word pretty is, or was, used in Scotch, in the sense of the German prachUg, and meant a gallant, alert follow, prompt 
and ready at his weapons. 
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country whenever the laird likes ; and that’s the grievance of the Hielands, whilk are, 
and hae been for this thousand years by-past, a bike o’ the moist lawless unchristian 
limmers that ever disturbed a douce, quiet, God-fearing neighbourhood, like this o’ ours 
in the west here.” 

“ And this kinsman of yours, and friend of mine, is he one of those great proprietors 
who maintain the household troops you speak of ?" I inquired. 

“ Na, na,” said Bailie Jarvio ; “ he’s nane o’ your great grandees o' chiefs, as they ca' 
them, neither. Though he is weel born, and lineally descended frae auld Glenstme— 
I ken his lineage— indeed he is a near kinsman, and, as 1 said, of gude gentle Hieland 
blude, though ye may think weel tliat I care little about that nonsense — it’s a moonshine 
in water — waste threads and thrums, os we say — But I could show ye letters frae his 
father, that was the third aff Glenstrae, to my father Deacon Jar vie (peace be wi’ his 
memory 1) beginning, Dear Deacon, and ending, Your loving kinsman to command, — they 
are amaist a' about borrowed siller, soe the gude deacon, that’s dead and gone, keepit 
them as documents and evidents — Ife was a carcfu’ man.” 

“ But if he is* not,” I resumed, “one of their cliiefs or patriarchal leaders, whom 
I have heard my father talk of, this kinsman of yours has, at least, much to say in the 
Highlands, I presume ? ” 

“ Ye may say that — nae name better ken'd between the Lennox and Breadalbane. 
Bobin was ones a weel-doing, pains-taking drover, os ye wad see amang ten thousand — 
It was a pleasure to see him in his belted plaid and brogues, wi* his target at his back, 
and claymore and dirk at his belt, following a hundred Highland stots, and a dozen o’ the 
gillies, as rough and ragged ns the beasts they drove. And he was baith civil and just 
in his dealings ; and if he thought his chapman had made a hard bargain, he wad gie 
him a luck-penny to the mends. I hae ken’d him gie back five shillings out o’ the pund 
sterling.” 

“ Twenty-five per cent,” said Owen — “ a heavy discount.” 

41 He wad gie it though, sir, as I tell ye ; moir especially if he thought the buyer was 
a puir man, and couldna stand by a loss. But the times cam hard, and Bob was venture- 
some. It wasna my faut — it wasna my faut ; he canna wyte me — 1 aye tauid him o’t — 
And the creditors, mair especially some grit neighbours o’ his, grippit to his living and 
land ; and they say his wife was turned out o’ the house to the hill-side, and soir misguided 
to the boot. Shamefu’ ! shaiuefu’ 1 — 1 am a peacefu’ man and a magistrate, but if ony 
ane bad guided sac muekle as my servant quean, Mattie, as it’s like they guided Bob’s 
wife, I think it suld hae set the shabblc * that my father the deacon had at Bothwell brig 
a-walking again. "Weel, Bob cam liame, and fand desolation, God pity us! where he 
left plenty ; lie looked east, west, south, north, and saw neither hauld nor hope — neither 
beild nor shelter ; sae he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, belted the broadsword to his 
side, took to the brae-side, and became a broken -man.” f 

The voice of the good citizen was broken by his contending feelings. lie obviously, 
while ho professed to contemn the pedigree of his Highland kinsman, attached a secret 
feeling of consequence to the connexion, and he spoke of his friend in his prosperity 
with an overflow of affection, which deepened his sympathy for his misfortunes, and his 
regret for their consequences. 

“ Thus tempted, and urged by despair,” said I, seeing Mr. Jarvic did not proceed in 
his narrative, “ 1 suppose your kinsman became one of those depredators you have 
described to qc*? ” 

“ No sae bad as that,” said the Glaswegian, — “ no a’thegither and outright sac bad as 
that ; but he b^mne a levier of black-mail, wider and farther than ever it was raised in 
our day, a’ through the Lennox and Menteith, and up to the gates o’ Stirling Castle.” 

“ Black-muil? — I do not understand the phrase,” I remarked. 

* lutlau t An outlaw 
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“ On, ye see, Bob soon gat&ered an unco band o’ blue-bonnets at bis back, for he' 4 
comes o’ a rough name when he's kent by his ain, and a name that’s held its ain for 
mony a lang year, baith again king and parliament, and kirk too, for aught I ken— an 
auld and honourable name, for as sair as it has been worried and hadden down and 
oppressed. My mother was a MacGregor — I carena wha kens it — And Bob had soon 
a gallant band; and as it grieved him (he, said) to see sic hership and waste and depre- 
dation to the south o’ the Hieland line, why, if ony heritor or farmer wad pay him four 
punds Scots out of each hundred punds of valued rent, whilk was doubtless a moderate 
consideration, Rob engaged to keep them scaithless ; — let them send to him if they lost 
sae muckle as a single cloot by thieving, and Rob engaged to get them again, or pay itfte 
value— and he aye keepit his word — I canna deny but he keepit his word— a* men allow 
Bob keeps his word.” 

“ This is a very singular contract of assurance,” said Mr. Owen. 

“ It's clean again our statute law, that must be owned,” said Jarvie, “ dean again law ; 
the levying and the paying black-mail are baith punishable : but if the law canna protect 
my bam and byre, whatfor suld I no engage wi' a Hieland gentleman that can ? — answer 
me that.” 

“ But,” said I, “ Mr. Jarvie, is this contract of black-mail, as you call it, completely 
voluntary on the part of the landlord or farmer who pays the insurance ? or what usually 
happens, in case any one refuses payment of this tribute ?” 

“ Aha, lad !” said the Bailie, laughing, and putting his finger to his nose, “ye think 
ye hae me there. Troth, I wad advise ony friends o' mine to grec wi’ Rob ; for, watch 
as they like, and do what they like, they are sair apt to be harried* when the lang nights 
come on. Some o’ the Grahame and Cohoon gentry stood out ; but what then ? — they 
lost their haill stock the first winter ; sae moist folks now think it best to come into 
Bob’s termsT He's easy wi’ a’ body that will be easy wi’ him ; but if ye thraw him, ye 
had better thraw the deevil.” 

“ And by liis exploits in these vocations,” I continued, “ I suppose lie has rendered 
himself amenable to the laws of the country ?” 

“ Amenable ? — ye may say that ; his craig wad ken the weight o’ his hurdies if they 
could get haud o’ Bob. But he has gude friends amang the grit folks ; and I could' tell 
ye o’ ae grit family that keeps him up as far as they decently con, to be a thorn in the 
side of another. And then he’s sic an auld-farran lang-hcadcd chield os never took up 
the trade o’ cateran in our time ; mony a daft reik lie has played — mair than wad fill 
a book, and a queer anc it wad be — as gude as Robin Hood, or William Wallace — a’ fu’ 
o’ venturesome deeds and escapes, sic as folk tell ower alt a winter-ingle in the daft days. 
It’s a queer thing o* me, gentlemen, that am a man o’ peace mysell, and a peaccfu’ man’s 
son — for the deacon my father quarrelled wi’ nane out o’ the town-council — it’s a queer 
thing, I say, but I think the Hieland blude o’ me warms at thac daft tales, and whiles 
1 like better to hear them than a word o’ profit, gude forgie me ! But they ore vanities — 
sinfu’ vanities — and, moreover, again the statute law — again the statute and gospel law.” 

1 now followed up my investigation, by inquiring what means of influence this 
Mr. Robert Campbell could possibly possess over my affairs, or those of my father. 

“ Why, ye are to understand,” said Mr. Jarvie, in a very subdued tone — “ I speak 
amang friends, and under the rose — Ye are to understand, that the Hiclands hae been 
keepit quiet since the year aughty-nine — that was Killiecrankie year. But how hae they 
been keepit quiet, think ye ? By siller, Mr. Owen — by siller, Mr. Osboldistone. King 
William caused Breadalbnne distribute twenty thousand gude punds sterling amang 
them, and it’s said the auld Hieland Earl keepit a lang lug o’t in his ain sporran. And 
then Queen Anne, that’s dead, gae the chiefs bits o’ pensions, sae they had wherewith to 
support their gillies and caterans that work nae wark, as I said afore ; and they lay by 

* riuuducd 
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quiet eneugh, saving some spreagherie on the Lowlands, whilk is their use and wont, 
and some cutting o' thrapples amang themsells, that nae civilized body kens or cares 
onything anent. — Weel, but there's a new world come up wi' this King George (I say, 
God bless him, for ane) — there’s neither like to be siller nor pensions gaun amang them ; 
they haena the means o' mainteening the dans that eat them up, as ye may guess frae 
what I said before ; their credit’s gone in the Lowlands ; and a man that can whistle ye 
up a thousand or feiftecn hundred linking lads to do his will, wad hardly get fifty punds 
on his band at the Cross o’ Glasgow — This canna Btand long — there will be an outbreak 
for the Stuarts — there will be an outbreak — they will come down on the Low Country 
like a flood, as they did in the waefu’ wars o’ Montrose, and that will be seen and heard 
tell o’ ere a twalmonth gangs round.” 

“ Yet still,” I said, “ 1 do not see how this concerns Mr. Compbdl, much less my 
father’s affairs.” 

“ Bob can levy five hundred men, sir, and therefore war suld concern him as muckle 
as maist folk,” replied the Bailie ; “ for it is a faculty that is far less profitable in time 
o' peace. Then, to tell ye the truth, I doubt he has been the prime agent between some 
o’ our Hieland chiefs and the gentlemen in the north o’ England. We a* heard o’ the 
public money that was taen frae the chield Morris somewhere about the fit o' Cheviot by 
Bob and ane o’ the Osbaldistone lads ; and, to tell ye the truth, word gned that it was 
yoursell, Mr. Francis, — and sorry was I that your father’s son suld hae taen to sic 
practices — Na, ye needna say a word about it— I see wcel I was mistaen ; but I wad 
believe onything o' a stage-player, whilk 1 concluded ye to be. But now, I doubtna, it 
has been RaBhleigh himscll or some other o’ your cousins — they are a’ tarr’d wi’ the 
same stick — rank Jacobites and papists, and wad think the government siller and govern- 
ment papers lawfu’ prize. And the creature Morris is sic a cowardly caitiff, that to this 
hour he daurna say that it was Bob took the portmanteau aff him ; and troth he's right, 
for your custom-house and excise cattle are ill liket on a’ sides, and Bob might get 
A back-handed lick at him, before the Board, as they ca’t, could help him.” 

“ I have long suspected thiB, Mr. Jarvie,” said 1, “ and perfectly agree with you. But 
as to my father’s affairs” 

“ Suspected it ? — it's certain — it's certain — I ken them that saw some of the papers 
that were taen aff Morris — it’s needless to say where. But to your father’s affairs — Yo 
maun think that in time twenty years by-gane, some o’ the Hieland lairds and chiefs hae 
come to some sma' sense o’ their ain interest — your father and others hae bought the 
woods of Glcn-I)isseries, Glen Kissoch, Tobcr-na-Kippoeh, and mony mair besides, and 
your father’s house lias granted large bills in payment, — and as the credit o’ Osbaldistone 
and Tresham was gude — for I’ll say before Mr. Owen’s face as I wad behind liis back, 
that, bating misfortunes o’ the Lord’s sending, nae men could be mair honourable in 
business — the Hieland gentlemen, holders o’ time bills, hae found credit in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh — (1 might amair>t say in Glasgow wholly, for it’s little the pridefu’ Edinburgh 
folk do in real business) — for all, or the greater part of the contents o’ tliae bills. So 
that — Aha ! d’ye see me now ?” 

I confessed I could not quite follow his drift. 

“ Why,” said he, “ if these bills are not paid, the Glasgow merchant comes on the 
Iliclond lairds, whae hae deil a boddle o’ siller, and will like ill to spew up what is item 
a’ spent — They will turn desperate — five hundred will rise that might hae sitten at 
liamc — the*deil will gac ower Jock Wabstcr — apd the stopping of your father’s house 
will hasten the outbreak that's been sae lang biding us.” 

“ You tliiWjt, then,” said I, surprised at this singular view of the case, “ that Baslileigh 
Osbaldistonb has done this iiyury to my father, merely to accelerate a rising in the 
Highlands, by distressing the gentlemen to whom these bills were originally granted?” 

« Doubtless — doubtless — it has been one main reason, Mr. Osbaldistone. I doubtna 
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bat what the ready money he carried off wi’ him might be another. Bat that mirices 
comparatively but a sma* part o’ your father’s loss, though it might make the maiBt part 
o* Rashleigh’s direct gain. The assets he carried off are of nae mair use to him than if 
he were to light his pipe w’ them. He tried if MacVittie and Co. wad gie him siller on 
them — that I ken by Andro Wylie— but they were ower auld cats to draw that strae 
afore them — they keepit aff, and gae fair words. Rashleigh Osbaldistone is better ken’d 
than trusted in Glasgow, for he was here about some jacobitical papistical treking in 
seventeen hundred and seven, and left debt ahint him. Na, na— he catina pit aff the 
paper here ; folk will misdoubt him how he came by it. Na, na — he’ll hae the stuff soft 
at some o’ their haulds in the Hidands, and I daur say my cousin Rob could get at it gin 
he liked.” 

“ But would he be disposed to serve us in this pinch, Mr. Jarvie?” said I. “ You 
have described him as an agent of the JacobHc party, and deeply connected in their 
intrigues: will he be disposed for my sake, or, if you please, for the sake of justice, to 
make an act of restitution, which, supposing it in his power, would, according to your 
view of the case, materially interfere with their plans ? ” 

“ I canna preceesely speak to that : the grandees among them are doubtfu* o’ Rob, 
and he’s doubtfu’ o’ them — and he’s been weel friended wi* the Argyle family, wlia stand 
for the present model of government. If lie was freed o’ his homings and captions, he 
wad rather be on Argylc’s side than he wail be on Brcadalbane’s, for there’s auld ill-will 
between the Breadalbane family and his kin and name. The truth is, that Rob is for 
his ain hand, as Henry Wynd fought * — he’ll take the side that suits him best ; if the 
deil was laird, Rob wad be for being tenant; and ye canna blame him, purr fallow, 
considering his circumstances. But there’s ae thing sair again ye — Rob has a grey mear 
in his stable at home.” 

“ A grey mare ?" said I. “ What is that to the purpose ?” 

“ The wife, man — the wife, — an awfu’ wife she is. She downa bide the sight o’ 
a kindly Scot, if he come frae the Lowlands, far less of an Inglishcr, and she’ll be keen 
for a’ that can set up King James, and ding down King George.” 

“ It is very singular,” I replied, “ that the mercantile transactions of London citizens 
should become involved with revolutions and rebellions.” 

“ Not at a’, man— not at a*,” returned Mr. Jarvie ; “ that’s a’ your silly prejudications. 
I read whiles in the lang dark nights, and I liae read in Baker’s Chronicle that the 
merchants o* London could gar the Bank of Genoa break their promise to advonco 
a mighty sum to the King of Spain, whereby the sailing of the Grand Spanish Armada 
was put aff for a huill year — What think you of that, sir ? ” 

“ That the merchants did their country golden service, which ought to be honourably 
remembered in our histories.” 

“ I think soo too ; and they wad do weel, and deserve weel baith o’ the state and o’ 
humanity, that wad save three or lour honest Ilieland gentlemen frae louping heads 
ower heels into destruction, wi’ a’ their puir sackless f followers, just because they canna 
pay back tlie siller they bad reason to count upon as their ain — and save your lather’s 
credit-— and my ain gudo siller that Osbaldistone and Tresham awes me into the bargain. 
I say, if nne could manage a’ this, I think it suld be done and said unto him, even if he 
were a puir ea’-the-shuttle body, as unto one whom the king delighteth to honour.” 

“ I cannot protend to estimate the extent of public gratitude,” I replied ; “ but our 
own thankfulness, Mr. Jarvie, would be commensurate with the extent of the obligation.” 

* Two great clans fought out a quarrel with thirty men of a side, in presenco of the king, on the North Inch of Perth, on 
or about the year 1302 ; a man was amusing on one Bide, whose room was filled by a little bandy-legged citizen of Perth, Thil 
substitute, Henry Wynd— or, as the Highlanders called him, Qow Chrom, that is, the bandy-legged smith— fought well, and 
contributed greatly to the fate of the battle, without knowing which side he fought on so, "To fight for your own hand, 
like Henry Wynd,” passed into a proverb. 

t Sackless, that is, innocent. 
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u Which,” added Mr. Owen, “ we would endeavour to balance with a per contra , the 
instant our Mr. Osbaldistone returns from Holland.” 

“ I doubtna — I doubtna — he is a very worthy gentleman, and a sponsible, and wi’ 
some o’ my lights might do muckle business in Scotland — Wcel, sir, if these assets could 
be redeemed out o’ the hands o’ the Philistines, they are gude paper — they are the right 
stuff when they are in the right hands, and that’s yours, Mr. Owen. And I’se find ye 
three men in Glasgow, for as little as ye may think o’ us, Mr. Owen, — that’s Sandie 
Steenson in the Tradc’s-Land, and John Pirie in Candleriggs, and another that sail be 
nameless at this present, sail advance what soums are sufficient to secure the credit of 
your house, and seek nae better security.” 

Owen’s eyes sparkled at this prospect of extrication ; but his countenance instantly 
fell on recollecting how improbable it was that the recovery of the assets, as he technically 
called them, should be successfully achieved. 

“ Dinna despair, sir— dinna despair,” said Mr. Jarvie ; “ I hoe taen sae muckle concern 
wi* your affairs already, that it maun cen be ower slioon ower boots wi* me now. I am 
just like my father the deacon (praise be wi’ him !) I conns meddle wi’ a friend’s business, 
but I aye end wi’ making it my ain — Sae, I’ll een pit on my boots the morn, and be 
jogging ower Drymen-Muir wi’ Mr. Frank here ; and if I canna mak Bob hear reason, 
and his wife too, I dinna ken wliu con — 1 hae been a kind freend to them afore now, to 
say naething o’ ower-looking him last night, when naming his name wad hae cost him 
his life — I’ll be hearing o’ this in the council maybe frae Bailie Grahame, and MacVittie, 
and some o* them. They hae coo&t up my kindred to Rob to me already — set up their 
nashgabs ! I tauld them I wad vindicate nae man’s faults ; but set apart what he had 
done again the law o’ the country, and the hersliip o’ the Lennox, and the misfortune 
o’ some folk losing life by him, he was an honester man than stude on ony o’ their 
shanks — And whatfor suld I mind their elavers ? If Rob is an outlaw, to himsell be it 
said — there is nae laws now about reset of intcrcommuned persons, as there was in the 
ill times o’ the last Stuarts — I trow I hae a Scotch tongue in my head — if they speak, 
I’se answer.” 

It was with great pleasure tli.it I saw the Bailie gradually surmount the barriers of 
caution, under the united influence of public spirit and good-natured interest in our 
affairs, together with his natural wish to avoid loss and acquire gain, and not a little 
harmless vanity. Through the combined operation of these motives, he at length arrived 
at the doughty resolution of taking the field in jKTson, to aid in the recovery of my 
father’s property. Hit* whole information led me to believe, that if the papers were in 
possession of this Highland adventurer, it might be possible to induce him to surrender 
what he could not keep with any prospect of personal advantage; and I was conscious 
that the presence of his kinsman was likely to have considerable weight with him. 
I therefore cheerfully acquiesced in Mr. Jarvie’s proposal that we should set out early 
next morning. 

That honest gentleman was indeed as vivacious and alert in preparing to carry his 
purpose into execution, as he bad been slow and cautious in forming it. lie roared to 
Mattie to “ air his trot-eosey, to have his jackboots greased and set before the kitchen- 
firc all night, and to see that his beast be corned,* and a* his riding gear in order.” 
Having agreed to meet him at five o’clock next morning, and having settled that Owon, 
whose presence could be of no use to us upon this expedition, should await our return at 
Glasgow, wi*tbok a kind farewell of this unexpectedly zealous friend. I installed Owen 
in an apartment in my lodgings, contiguous to my own,’ and, giving orders to Andrew 
Fairservice bVfcttend me next morning at the hour appointed, I retired to rest with 
better hopes than it had lately been my fortune to entertain. 
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Far as the eye could reach no tree wan booh, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorn'd the lively (freon , 

No birdB, except as birds of passage flew, 

No bee was heard to hum, no dove to coo, 

No streams, as amber smooth— us amber clear, 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here. 

Profhmy of Famine, 


T wan in the bracing atmosphere of a harvest morning, that I met by 
appointment Fairservicc, with the horses, at the door of Mr, Jarvie’a 
house, which was but little space distant from Mrs. Flyter’s hotel. The 
first matter which caught my attention was, that whatever were the 
deficiencies of the pony which Mr. Fair service’s legal adviser, Clerk 
Toulhope, generously bestowed upon him in exchange for ThornclifFs 
mare, he had contrived to part with it, and procure in its stead an animal with so curious 
and complete a lameness, that it seemed only to make use of three legs for the purpose 
of progression, while the fourth appeared as if meant to be flourished in the air by way 
of accompaniim nt. “ What do you mean by bringing such a creature os that hero, sir ? 
and where is the pony you rode to Glasgow upon ?” were my very natural and impatient 
inquiries. 

“ I sell’t it, sir. It was a slink beast, and wad liae eaten its head off, standing at 
Luckie Flyter’s at livery. And I hae bought this on your honour’s account. It’s a 
grand bargain— cost but a pund sterling the foot — that’s four a’thegither. The stringhalt 
will gac aff when it’s gaen a mile ; it’s a wecl-ken’d ganger j they call it Souple Tam. w 

“ On my soul, sir,” said I, “ you will never rest till my supple-jack and your shoulders 
become acquainted. If you do not go instantly and procure the other brute, you shall 
pay tho penalty of your ingenuity.” 

Andrew, notwithstanding my threats, continued to battle the point, as he said it would 
cost him a guinea of rue-bargain to the man who had bought his pony, before ho could 
get it bock again. Like a true Englishman, though sensible I was duped by the rascal, 
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I was about to pay his exaction rather than lose time, when forth sallied Mr. Jarvie, 
cloaked, mantled, hooded, and booted, as if for a Siberian winter, while two apprentices, 
under the immediate direction of Mattie, led forth the decent ambling steed which had 
the honour on such occasions to support the person of the Glasgow magistrate. Ere he 
“ clombe to the saddle,” an expression more descriptive of the Bailie’s mode of mounting 
than that of the knights-errant to whom Spenser applies it, he inquired the cause of the 
dispute betwixt my servant and me. Having learned the nature of honest Andrew’s 
manoeuvre, he instantly cut short all debate, by pronouncing, that if Fairservice did not 
forthwith return the three-legged palfrey, and produce the more useful quadruped which 
he had discarded, he would send him to prison, and amerce him in half his wages. 
“ Mr. Osbaldisfcne,” said he, “ contracted for the service of both your horse and you— 
twa brutes at affie— ye unconscionable rascal I — but I'se look weel after you during this 
journey." 

“ It will be nonsense fining me,” said Andrew, doughtily, “ that hasna a grey groat to 
pay a fine wi*— it’s ill taking the breeks aff a Hielandman.” 

“ If ye hae nae purse to fine, yc hae flesh to pine,” replied the Bailie, “ and I will look 
wed to ye getting your deserts the tae way or the tither.” 

To the commands of Mr. Jarvie, therefore, Andrew was compelled to submit, only 
muttering between his teeth, “ Ower mony maisters, — ower mony maisters, as the pad- 
dock said to the harrow, when every tooth gae her a tig.” 

Apparently he found no difficulty in getting rid of Supple Tam, and recovering pos- 
session of his former Bucephalus, for he accomplished the exchange without being many 
minutes absent ; nor did I hear further of his having paid any smart-money for breach 
of bargain. 

We now set forward, but had not reached the top of the street in which Mr. Jarvie 
dwelt, when a loud hallooing, and breathless call of “ Stop, stop ! ” was heard behind us. 
We stopped accordingly, and were overtaken by Mr. Jarvie’s two lads, who bore two 
parting tokens of Mattie’s care for her master. The first was conveyed in the form of a 
voluminous silk handkerchief, like the main-sail of one of his own Wcst-Indiamen, which 
Mrs. Mattie particularly desired he would put about his neck, and which, thus entreated, 
he added to his other integument*. The second youngster brought only a verbal charge 
(I thought I saw the rogue disposed to laugh as he delivered it) on the part of the house- 
keeper, that her master would take care of the waters. “ Pooh ! pooh ! silly hussy,” 
answered Mr. Jarvie; but added, turning tome, “it shows a kind heart though — it 
shows a kind heart in sac young a quean — Mattie’s a carefu* lass.” So speaking, he 
pricked the sides of hi 9 palfrey, and we left the town without farther interruption. 

While wc paced easily forward, by a road which conducted us north-eastward from the 
town, I had an opportunity to estimate and admire the good qualities of my new friend. 
Although, like my father, he considered commercial transactions the most important objects 
of human life, he was not wedded to them so as to undervalue more general knowledge. 
On the contrary, with much oddity and vulgarity of manner, — with a vanity which he 
made much more ridiculous by disguising it now and then under a thin veil of humility, 
and devoid os he was of all the advantages of a learned education, Mr. Jarvie’s conver- 
sation showed tokens of a shrewd, observing, liberal, and, to the extent of its opportunities, 
a well-improved mind. He was a good local antiquary, and entertained me, as we passed 
along, with an account of remarkable events which had formerly taken place in the scenes 
through which we passed. And as he was well acquainted with the ancient history of 
hiB district, he saw with the prospective eye of «n enlightened patriot, the buds of many 
of those fi|Ml(e advantages which have only blossomed and ripened within these few 
years, ^remarked also, and with great pleasure, that although a keen Scotchman, and 
abundantly zealous for the honour of his country, he was disposed to think liberally of 
the eiater kingdom. When Andrew Fairservice (whom, by the way, the Bailie could not 
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abide) chose to impute the accident of one of the horses casting his shoe to the deteriorating 
influence of the Union, he incurred a severe rebuke from Mr. Jarvie. 

4 ‘ Whisht, sir 1 — whisht ! it’s ill-scraped tongues like yours, that make mischief atween 
neighbourhoods and nations. There’s naething sae gude on this side o* time but it might 
liae been better, and that may be said o* the Union. Nane were keener against it 
than the Glasgow folk, wi’ their rabblings and their risings, and their mobs, as they ca’ 
them now-a-days. But it’s an ill wind blaws naebody gude — Lot ilka ane roose the ford 
as they find it — I say, Let Glasgow flourish ! whilk is judiciously and elegantly putten 
round the town’s arms, by way of by-word. — Now, since St. Mungo catched herrings in 
the Clyde, what was ever like to gar us flourish like the sugar and tobacco trade ? Will 
onybody tell me that, and grumble at the treaty tliat opened us a road west-awa’ yonder ?" 

Andrew Fair service was far from acquiescing in these arguments of expedience, and 
even ventured to enter a grumbling protest, u That it was an unco change to hae Scot- 
land’s laws made in England ; and that, for his share, he wadna for a* the herring-barrels 
in Glasgow, and a’ the tobacco-c&Sks to hoot, hae gien up the riding o’ the ScotB Parlia- 
ment, or sent awa’ our crown, and our sword, and our sceptre, and Mona Meg,* to be 
keepit by thae English pock-puddings in the Tower o' Lunnon. What wad Sir William 
Wallace, or auld Davie Lindsay, hae said to the Union, or them that made it ?* 

The road which we travelled, while diverting the way with theso discussions, had 
become wild and open, as soon as we had left Glasgow a mile or two behind us, and was 
growing more dreary as we advanced. Huge continuous heaths spread before, behind, 
and around us, in hopeleBB barrenness — now level and interspersed with swamps, green 
with treacherous verdure, or sable with turf, or, as they call them in Scotland, peat-bogs, 
— and now swelling into huge heavy ascents, which wanted the dignity and form of hills, 
while they were still more toilsome to the passenger. There were neither trees nor 
bushes to relieve the eye from the russet livery of absolute sterility. The very heath 
was of that stinted imperfect kind which has little or no flower, and affords the coarsest 
and meanest covering, which, as far as my experience enables me to judge, mother Earth 
is ever arrayed in. Living thing we saw none, except occasionally a few straggling 
sheep of a strange diversity of colours, us black, blueish, and orange. The sable hue, 
predominated, however, in their faces and legs. The very birds seemed to shun these 
wastes, and no wonder, since they had an easy method of escaping from them ; — at least 
I only heard the monotonous and plaintive cries of the lapwing and curlew, which my 
companions denominated the peasweep and whaup. 

At dinner, however, which wo took about noon, at a most miserable alehouse, wc had 
the good fortune to find that these tiresome screamers of the morass were not the only 
inhabitants of the moors. The goodwife told us, that " the gudeman had been at the 
hill s” and well for us that he had l>ccn so, for we enjoyed the produce of his chasm in the 
shape of some broiled moor-gnme, — a dish which gallantly eked out the ewe-milk cheese, 
dried salmon, and oaten bread, being all besides that the house afforded. Some very 
indifferent two-penny ale, and a glass of excellent brandy, crowned our repast ; and as 
our horses had, in the meantime, dfccussscd their com, wc resumed our journey with 
renovated vigour. 

* Mons Meg vu a large old-fashioned piece of ordnance, a great favourite with the Scottish common people; she was 
fabricated at Mons, In Flanders, in the reign of James IV. or V. of Scotland. This gun figures frequently In the public accounts 
of the time, where we And charges for grease, to grease Meg's mouth withal (to increase, aa every school -boy knows, the loud- 
ness of (he report), ribands to deck her carriage, and pipes to play beforo her when she was brought from the Castle to accom- 
pany the Scottish army on any distant expedition. After the Union, there waB much popular apprehension that the Regalia 
of S cotl a nd, and tho subordinate Palladium, Mons Meg, would bo carried to England to complete the odious surrender of 
national independent. Tho Regalia, sequestered from the sight of the public, were generally supposed to have been ab- 
stracted in this manner. As for Mons Meg, she remained in the Castle of Edinburgh, till, by order of tho Board of Ordnance, 
she waa a ctually removed to Woolwich about 1?57. The Regalia, by his Majesty's spocial command, have been brought forth 
from their place of concealment in 1S18, and exposed to the view of the people, by whom they must he looked upon with deep 
associations; and, in this very winter of 1828—0, Mons Meg has been restored to tho country, where that, which In every 
other place or situation was a mere mass of rusty iron, becomes once more a curious monument of antiquity. 
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I had need of all the spirits a good dinner could give, to resist the dejection which 
crept insensibly on my mind, when I combined the strange uncertainty of my errand 
with the disconsolate aspect of the country through which it was leading me. Our road 
continued to be, if possible, more waste and wild than that we had travelled in the forenoon. 
The few miserable hovels that showed some marks of human habitation, were now of still 
rarer occurrence ; and at length, as we began to ascend an uninterrupted swell of moor* 
land, they totally disappeared. The only exercise which my imagination received was, 
when some particular turn of the road gave us a partial view, to the left, of a large 
assemblage of dark-blue mountains stretching to the north and north-west, which pro- 
mised to include within their recesses, a country as wild perhaps, but certainly differing 
greatly in point of interest, from that which we now travelled. The peaks of this screen 
of mountains were as wildly varied and distinguished, as the hills which we had seen on 
the right were tame and lumpish ; and while I gazed on this Alpine region, I felt a longing 
to explore its recesses, though accompanied with toil and danger, similar to that which a 
sailor feels when he wishes for the risks and animation of a battle or a gale, in exchange 
for the insupportable monotony of a protracted calm. I made various inquiries of my 
friend Mr. Jarvie, respecting the names and positions of these remarkable mountains ; but 
it was a subject on which he had no information, or did not choose to be communicative. 
“They’re the Hieland hills — the Hieland hills— Ye’ll see and hear eneugh about them 
before ye see Glasgow Cross again — I downa look at them — I never see them but they 
gar me grew. It’s no for fear — no for fear, but just for grief, for the puir blinded half- 
starved creatures that inhabit them — But say nae mair about it — it’s ill speaking o’ 
Hielandmen sae near the line. I hoe ken’d mony on honest man wad na hae ventured 
this length without he had made his last will and testament — Mattie had ill-will to see 
me set awa on this ride, and grat awce, the sillie tawpie ; but it’s nae mair ferlie to see a 
woman greet than to Bee a goose gang barefit.” 

I next attempted to lead the discourse on the character and history of the person whom 
we were going to visit; but on this topic Mr. Jarvie was totally inaccessible, owing 
perhaps in part to the attendance of Mr. Andrew Fairservice, who chose to keep so cloho 
in our rear that his ears could not fail to catch every word which was spoken, while his 
tongue assumed the freedom of mingling in our conversation as often as he saw an 
opportunity. For this he occasionally incurred Mr. Jarvie’n reproof. 

“ Keep back, sir, as best sets ye,” said the Bailie, as Andrew pressed forward to catch 
the answer to some question I had asked about Campbell ; — “ yc wad fain ride the fore- 
horse, an ye wist how. — That chield’s aye for being out o’ the cheese-fat he was moulded 
in. — Now, as for your questions, Mr. Osbaldistonc, now that chield’s out of ear-shot, I’ll 
just tell ye it’s free to you to speer, and it’s free to me to answer, or no — Gude I canna 
say muckle o* Rob, puir chield ; ill I winna say o* him, for, forby that lie’s my cousin, 
we’re coming near his ain country, and there may be ano o’ his gillies ahint every whin- 
bush, for what I ken — And if ye’ll be guided by my advice, the less ye speak about him, 
or where wc are gaun, or what we arc gaun to do, we’ll be tlie mair likely to speed us in 
our errand; For it’s like we may fa’ in wi’ some o’ his unfreends — there are e’en ower 
mony o’ them about — and his bonnet sits even on his brow yet for a’ that ; but I doubt 
they’ll be upsides wi’ Rob at the lost — air day or late day, the fox’s hide finds aye the 
flaying knife.” 

“ I will, certainly,” I replied, “ be entirely guided by your experience.” 

“ Right, Mr. Osbaldistone — right. But I maun speak to this gabbling skyto too, for 
bairns ai^d fules speak at the Cross what they hear at the ingle side. — D* ye hear, you, 
Andrew — what’s your name — Fairservice ! ” 

Andrew, ^who at the last rebuff had fallen a good way beliind, did not choose to 
acknowledge the summons. 

“ Andrew, yc scoundrel!” repeated Mr. Jarvie; “here, sir ! hero!” 
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f< Here is for the dog,” said Andrew, coming up sulkily. 

“ rU gie you dog’s wages, yc rascal, if ye dinna attend to wliat I say t’ye — We are 
gaun into the Hielands a bit” 

“ I judged as muckle,” said Andrew. 

u Ilaud your peace, ye knave, and hear what I have to say till ye — We are gaun a hit 
into the Hielands” 

“Ye tauld me sac already,” replied the incorrigible Andrew. 

“ I’ll break your head,” said the Bailie, rising in wrath, “ if ye dinna haud your 
tongue.” 

“ A hadden tongue,” replied Andrew, “ makes a slabbered mouth.” 

It was now necessary I should interfere, which 1 did by commanding Andrew, with 
an authoritative tone, to be silent at his peril. 

“ I am silent,” said Andrew. “ I’se do a* your lawfu’ bidding without a nay-say. 
My puir mithcr used aye to tell me, 

Be it better, be H worse, 

Bo rultul by hint that ha* the purne 

Sac ye may e’en speak as lang as yc like, baitli the fane and the tither o* you, for 
Andrew.” 

Mr. Jarvie took the advantage of his stopping after quoting the abo\c proverb, to give 
liiin the requisite instructions. 

“ Now, sir, it’s as mueklo as your life's worth — that wad be dear o’ little siller, to be 
sure — but it is as muckle as a* our lUes are worth, if ye dinna mind what I say to ye. 
In this public whar we arc gaun to, and whar it is like we may Jiae to stay a' night, 
men o’ a* clans and kindred — Ilieland and Law land — tak up their quarters — And whiles 
there are mair drawn dirks than open Bibles amang them, when the usquebaugh gets 
uppermost. See ye neither meddle nor mnk, nor gie line offence wi* that clavcring tongue 
o’ yours, but keep a calm sough, and let ilka cock fight liis ain battle.” 

“ Muckle needs to tell me that,” said Andrew, contemptuously, “as if T had never seen 
n Ilielandman before, and ken’d nno how to manage them. Nae man alive can cuitle up 
Donald better than niysell — I liae bought wi’ them, sauld wi' them, eaten wi’ them, 
drucken wi’ them ” 

“ Did ye ever fight wi’ them?” said Mr. Jarvie. 

“ Na, no,” answered Andrew, “ I took care o’ that: it wad ill line set me, that am an 
artist and half a scholar to my trade, to be fighting aiming a wheen kilted loons that 
dinna ken the name o’ a single herb or flower in braid Scots, let nbec in tlic Latin 
tongue.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Janie, “ as ye wad keep either your tongue in your mouth, or your 
lugs in your luad (and yc might miss them for as saucy members as they are), I charge 
ye to say nae word, glide or bad, that ye can weel get by, to onybody that may be in the 
Claehan. And ye’ll specially understand that ye’re no to lie blcezing and blasting about 
your master’s n^inc and mine, or saying that this is Mi*. Bailie Nieol Jarvie o' the Saut- 
Market, son o' the worthy Deacon Nieol Jurvic, that a’ body has heard about ; and this 
is Mr. Frank (M midi stone, son of the managing partner of the great house of Obbaldistone 
and Tresham, in the City.” 

“ Eneuch said,” answered Andrew — “ eneuch said. Wliat need ye think T wad be 
speaking about your names for ? — I hoc mony things o’ mair importance to speak about, 
I trow.” 

“ It’s tliae very things of importance that 1 am feared for, ye blethering goose ; ye 
maunnn speak ony tiling, gude or bad, that ye can by any possibility help.” 

“ If ye dinna think me fit,” replied Andrew, in a huff, “ to speak like ither folk, gie 
me my wages and my board-wages, and I’se gac back to Glasgow — There’s sma’ sorrow 
at our parting, as the auld mear said to the broken earl.” 
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Finding Andrew’s perverseness again rising to a point which threatened to occasion 
me inconvenience, I was under the necessity of explaining to him, that he might return 
if he thought pfoper, but that in that case I would not pay him a single farthing for his 
paBt services. The argument ad crumcnam, as it has been called by jocular logicians, 
has weight with the greater port of mankind, and Andrew was in that particular far from 
affecting any trick of singularity. He “ drew in his horns,” to use the Bailey’s phrase, 
on the instant, professed no intention whatever to disoblige, and a resolution to be guided 
by my commands, whatever they might be. 

Concord being thus happily restored to our small party, we continued to pursue our 
journey. The road, which had ascended for six or seven English miles, began now to 
descend for about the same space, through a country which neither in fertility nor interest 
could boast any advantage o\ er that which we hud passed already, and which afforded no 
\ ariety, unless when some tremendous peak of a Highland mountain appeared at a 
distance. We continued, however, to ride on without pause ; and even when night fell 
and overshadowed the desolate wilds which wc traversed, we were, as I understood from 
Mr. Jarvie, still three miles and a bittoch distant from the place where we were to speud 
the night. 
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IIK night wti-. pleasant, niwl tlio moon afforded u^. g(x»d light lor our 
journey. Undei her rajs the ground over which we pulsed assumed a 
more interesting apptiiinme thun dining tlie hro.ul da) light, which 
discovered tiie extent of its wasteness. The ininghd light and shadows 
gave it sin interest which mitui silly did not belong to it; and, like the 
effect of a veil flung over si plum woman, irritated our curiosity on a 
subject which had in itself nothing gratifying. 

The descent, however, still continued, turned, winded, left the more opt n litsitlis and 
got into steeper ravines, which promised soon to lead us to the banks of some biook or 
river, and ultimatt ly made good their presage. We found ourselves at length on the 
bank of a stresmi, which rather it senibled out* ol nry native Knglish rivers than tho-e 
1 liad hitherto seen in Scotland. It was nairow, tlet p, still, and silent ; although the 
imperfect light, ns it gleamed on its placid watus, show* d also that we wt re now among 
the lofty mountains which formed its cradle. “ That’s the Forth,” slid the Ihiilie, with 
an air of reverenet , which I have observed tin Neottli usuilly pay to llmr distinguished 
rivers. The (’lyde, the Tweed, the Foitli, the Spey, uro usuall) named by those who 
cbvell on their banks with a .sort of respect and piidc, and I have known duels* occasioned 
by any w T ord of disparagement. I cannot say I have the least quarrel with this sort of 
harmless enthusiasm. I received m) friend’s communication with the importance which 
he seemed to think appertained to it. In fact, I was not a little pleased, after so long 
and dull a journey, to approach a region which promised to engage the imagination. My 
faithful squire, Andrew, did not seem to be quite of the same opinion, for he received 
the solemn information, M That is the Forth,” with a “ Umpli !— an ho had said that’s 
the public house, it wad liae been mail* to the purpose.” 
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The Forth, however, as far as the imperfect light permitted me to judge, seemed to 
merit the admiration of those who claimed an interest in its stream. A beautiful 
eminence of the most regular round shape, and clothed with copsewood of hazels, moun- 
tain -ash, and dwarf-oak, intermixed with a few magnificent old trees, which, rising 
above the underwood, exposed their forked and bared branches to the bilver moonshine, 
seemed to protect the sources from which the river sprung. If I could trust the tale of my 
companion, which, while professing to disbelieve every word of it, he told under his breath, 
and with an air of something like intimidation, tliib hill, so regularly formed, so richly 
verdant, and garlanded with such a beautiful variety of ancient trees and thriving copse- 
wood, was held by the neighbourhood to contain, within its unseen caverns, the palaces 
of the fairies — a race of airy beings, who formed an intermediate class between men and 
demons, and who, if not positively malignant to humanity, were yet to be avoided and 
feared, on account of their capricious, vindictive, and irritable disposition.* 

“ They on’ them,” said Mr. Jar vie, in a whisper, “ JDaoine Sthie^— whilk signifies, as 
I understand, men of peace ; meaning thereby to make their gudewill. And we may e’en 
:ih w'cel on’ them that too, Mr. Osbuldistone, toi there's nae gude in speaking ill o* the 
laird within his ain bounds.” But lie added presently afUr, on seeing one or two lights 
which twinkled before us, “ It’s deceits o’ Satan, after a’, aiul I fearna to say it — for we 
arc near the manse now, and yonder aie the lights in the Claehan of Alierfoil.” 

I ow n 1 was well pic ased at the circumstance to which Mr. dan ie allude d ; not so much 
that it set his tongue at liberty, in his opinion, with all safety to declare his real sentiments 
with respect to the Dnohtv St ft if 9 or fairies, as that it promised Koine hours’ repose to 
ourselves and our horses, of which, alter a nd«* ol fifty miles and upwards, both stood in 
borne need. 

We crossed the infant Forth by mi old-fashioned stone bridge, very high and very narrow. 
My conductor, however, informed me, that to get through this deep and important 
Stream, and to clear all its tributary dependencies, the general pass from the Highlands 
to the soul hw aid lay by w hut was called the Folds oi F rc w, at all times deep and difficult 
ol passage, and often altogether untoi duble. Beneath these* fords, there* wib no pass of 
general resort until so far e*ast ns the* hiidgo of Stilling ; so that the river eit Forth forma 
a defensible line bctwe*en the Highlands and Lowlmds of Scotlinel, from iis source nearly 
to the Frith, or inle*t of the* ocean, in wide h it terminates. The subscepu nt events which 


* The lakes and pre cipuob amid it wliuh the Aeon Dim nrltiui loitli li is its liirtli instill according to popular tradi 
tirtn, h united by the. l.llln people, the most piiulidi, but most pic isinp o( tin ere it ion ot Celtic superstitions Hit opinions 
entertained about these beings, art much the sunt with tl> isc ul the Irish so t \qiusiti l> well narrate cl by Mr C’roflton t roker 
An eminently Ik lutiful little c onical lull, m it (Iil eisfetii extremity of flu \ #1 lie x of Abcifoil, 1 supposed to be one of then 
pcculiu liauuts, and is the scone which jw ikttis, in Andrew 1 . imivice the terror ot tlieir power it is remark tide, tint 
two sueci ssivt eler| y men of this palish of A be I foil hive employed tlinnseltes m writing ibout this iuiry superstili * The 
eldest ol these was ltoberl kuki a nun of some tjUiitK who translated tlie IS ilms nit » Gaelic verse lie bad Ion ie rly been 
miuisti r at the neiglibouiing parish of Bh iiuideltr uiel died at Ahcifnil in IbSS at the e irly nre of forty two 

lie was author of thp beexet Coniroonwidlth winch was pnnteel liter Ins il« till m IWIl— (un editum winch 1 ha\e rnxer 
seen) — and was reprinted in Edinburgh, isj , 11m is a woik roneeriuiig tlie 1 ury people, in whose existence Mr knkc 

ipnears to have been a devout believer iie describes them with the usual powers and ejuilities useribe el to such beings in 
II iglil.mil tiaelition 

Hut what is sulhoic’iitlv singular tlie Tie \ Hubert Kirke , nutlicn of the. s ud tre itise is belic\etl limiscif to h i\c been tdkcui 
<iw ty by the 1 lines - in liitnj c ] crimps, for liuiing lot in too niueli Ji n bt upon tlie seircfs of tlieireommonwe tit h We learn 
this c itastmpln from the inform it ion of his successor, the late .nimble mel learned Dr l* (trick (null mu also minister at 
Abeifoil who, in bis bkitchcs of l'e rtlislim h is not forgotten to toueb upon the Da n»# Si/m , or me n of pe ice 

lilt llev Hubert kirke was, it seems walking upon d little (inimnce to tl t wi st of the present manse wlueli is still held a 
Dan Star or fairy mound, when lie sunk down, in what seemed to mort iis u lit, and was supposed to lie dead This, liowevei , 
w is not his re il fite* 

Mr kirl ( was the near relation of Graliuuoi Duchray the amisten of the present General Graham Stirling Shortly 
dter bis luncnl, he appeared, in the dress in which he had sunk down, to a nudieal red ition of his own, and of Duchray 
(>o s ud he to )i in, ‘to iny eoustn Duchray, and tell lnni that 1 am not dead 1 fell down in a swoon mid was carru d into 
I nryltiid, where 1 now am I til linn that when he and my friends are assembled at the baptism ol my mild (lor lie had 
Ie ft bis wifi pn mantl I will appear in the room, and that if he tfirows the knife which he holds in Ins hand oxer my head, 
I will be release d, and restuii.il to human society ' lhc min, it seems, neglected, for Home time, to deliver tlie message 
Mr Kukc h polled to hun a second tunt, tint itening to haunt him night ind day till he* executed Jus commission, whuh nt 
1 nplh lie diel # rhe linn ol the h iptism irmevl They were si ite d at table the figure ot Mr kirke intend, but the 1 a rd ol 
Due liras i>\ some uii iei oiuit ilile til elite, u gkete^lo perform tin preset died ten liiiuiy Mr Kirke retired by another door, 
and was see n no uioie II is firmly belieud that he u, at tlus day, ill luuyland ” (Shell lit* of Perth fur*, p 254 ) 
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we witnessed led me to recall with attention what the shrewdness of Bailie Jarvie 
suggested in his proverbial expression, that “ Forth bridles the wild Iliglilandman.” 

About half a mile's riding, after we crossed the bridge, placed us at the door of the 
public-house when* we were to pass the evening. It was a liov el rather worse than 
better than that in whieli we bad dined ; but its little* windows were lighted up, voices 
were heard from within, and all intimated a prospect of food and shelter, to which we 
were by no means indifferent. Andrew was tlie first to observe that there was a peeled 
willow-wand placed across the half-open door of the little inn. He hung back, and 
advised us not to enter. “ For,” said Andrew, “ some of their chiefs and grit men arc 
birling at the usquebaugh in by there, and dimia want to be disturbed ; and the least 
we’ll get, if we gang ramstum in on them, will be* n broken head, to learn us better 
havings, if we dinna come by the length of a eauld dirk in our wamc, whilk is just as 
likely.” 

I looked at the Bailie, who nekuowlcdgt d, in a whisper, “ that the gowk had some reason 
for singing, ancc in the year.” 

Meantime a staring half-clad wench or two came out of the inn and the neighbouring 
cottages, on hearing the sound of our horses' feel. No one bade us welcome, nor did any 
one offer to take our horses, from which wo had ulighn d ; and to our various inquiries, 
the hopeless response of “ Ha niel Sassenach,” was the onlj .maw* r we could extract. 
The Bailie, however, found (in Ins experience) away to make them speak English. *• If 
I gic ye a bawbee,” said he to an urchin of about ton ) ears old, with a fragment of a 
tattered plaid about him, “ will you understand Sassenach?” 

“ Ay, ay, that will I,” icpliod the brat, in very decent English. 

“ Then gang and tell your mammy, my man, there's twn Sassenach gentlemen come to 
speak wi' her.” 

The landlady presently appeared, with a lighted piece of split fir blazing in her hand. 
The turpentine in this species of torch (which is generally dug from out the turf-bogs) 
makes it blaze and sparkle readily, so that it is often used in the Highlands in lieu of* 
candles. On this occasion such a torch illuminated the wild and anxious features of a 
female, pale, thin, and rather above tin* usual size, whose soiled and ragged dress, though 
aided by a plaid or tartan screen, barely served the purposes of decency, and certainly not 
those of comfort. Hit black hair, which (‘scaped in uncombed elf-locks from under her 
coif, as well as the strange and embarrassed look with whieli she regarded us, gave me 
the idea of a witch disturbed in the midst of her unlawful rites. She plainly refused to 
admit us into the house. We remonstrated anxiously, and pleaded the length of our 
journey, the state of our horses *uid the certainty that there was not another place 
where we could be received nearer than Callander, which the bailie stated to be seven 
Scots miles distant. How many these may exactly amount to in English measurement, 

1 have never been able to ascertain, lmt I think the double ratio may be pretty safely 
taken ns a met ium computation. The obdurate hostess treated our expostulation with 
contempt. “Better gang further than farewaur,” she said, speaking the Scottish Lowland 
dialect, and being indeed a native of the Lennox district— “ Her house was tacn up wi' 
them wadnalike to be intruded on wi’ stranger*. She didnn ken wlia mail* might be 

there red-eoats, it might be, frne the garrison.” (These last words she spoke under lier 

breath, and with very strong emphasis.) “ The night,” she said, “was fair abuue head— 
a night omang tlie heather wad culler our bloods— we might sleep in our elacs, as mony 
a gude blade does in the scabbard— then* wa«na niuckle flow moss in the sliaw, if we took 
up our quarters right, and w e might pit up our horses to the hill, naehody wad say naething 
against it.” 

“ But, my good woman,” said I, while the Bailie groaned and remained undecided, 
“ it is six hours since we dined, and wo have not taken a morsel since. I am positively 
dying with hunger, and T have no taste for taking up my abode supperless among these 
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mountains of yours. I positively must enter ; and make the best apology you can to 
your guests for adding a stranger or two to their number. Andrew, you will sec the 
horses put up.” 

The Hecate looked at me with surprise, and then ejaculated — “ A wilfu* man will hae 
liis way— them that will to Cupar maun to Cupar! — To see thae English belly-gods! 
he has had ue fu’ meal the day already, and he’ll venture life and liberty, rather than* 
he’ll want a liet supper ! Set roasted beef and pudding on the opposite side o’ the pit o* 
Tophet, and an Englishman will mak a spang at it — But 1 wash my hands o’t— Follow 
me, sir” (to Andrew ), “ and I’se show ye whore to pit the beasts.” 

I own I was somewhat dismayed at my landlady’s expressions, which seemed to be 
ominous of some approaching danger. I did not, however, choose to shrink back after 
having declared my resolution, and accordingly I boldly entered the house ; and after 
uarrowly escaping breaking my shins over a turf back and a salting tub, which stood on 
cither side of the narrow exterior passage, 1 opened a crazy half-decayed door, constructed 
not of plank, but of wieker, and, followed by the Bailie, entered into the principal 
apartment of this Scottish caravansary. 

The interior presented a view which seemed singular enough to southern eyes. The 
fire, fed with blazing turf and branches of dried wood, blazed merrily in the centre ; but 
the smoke, having no means to escape but through a hole in the roof, eddied round the 
rafters of the cottage 1 , and hung in sable* folds at the height of about five feet from the 
floor. The space beneath was kept pre tty clear by innumerable currents of air, which 
rushed towards the fire from the broken panel of basket-work which served as a door — 
from two square holes, designed os ostensible windows, through one of which was thrust 
a plaid, and through the other a tattered great-coat— and moreover, through various less 
distinguishable apertures in the Avails of the tenement, wdiicli, being built of round 
stones and turf, cemented by mud, let in the atmosphere at innumerable crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat three men, guests apparently, whom it 
was impossible to regard with indifference. Two were in the Highland dress ; the one, 
a little dark-complexioned man, with a lively, quick, and irritable expression of features, 
wore the trews, or close pantaloons, \\o\e out of a sort of chequered stocking etulf. 
The Bailie, whispered me, that “ he bthoxed to be a man of some consequence, for that 
uacbody but their I luiiihcw assets wore the trews— they were ill to weave exactly to their 
Highland pleasure.” 

The other mountaineer was a very tall, strong man, w ith a quantity of reddish hair, 
freckled face, high cheek-bones, and long chin — a sort of caricature of the national 
features of Scotland. The tartan which he wore differed from that of Ids companion, as 
it had much more scarlet in it, whereas the shades of black and dark-green predominated 
in the chequers of the other. The third, who sate at the same table, was in the Lowland 
dress, — a bold, stout-looking man, witli a east of military daring in his eye and manner, 
his riding-dress showily and profusely laced, and his cocked hat of formidable dimensions. 
His hanger and a pair of pistols lay on the table before him. Each of the Highlanders 
had their naked dirks stuck upright in the board beside him, — an emblem, I was after- 
wards informed, but surely a strange one, that their coin potation was not to be interrupted 
by any brawl. A mighty pewter measure, containing about an English quart of usque- 
baugh, a liquor nearly as strong as brandy, which the Highlanders distil from malt, and 
drink undiluted in excessive quantities, was placed before these worthies. A broken 
glass, with wooden loot, served as a drinking cup to the whole party, and circulated 
with a rapiftity, which, considering the potency of the liquor, seemed absolutely marvellous. 
These men spoke loud and eagerly together, sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in 
English. Another Highlander, wrapt in his plaid, reclined on the floor, his head resting 
on a stone, from which it was only separated by a wisp of straw, and slept or seemed to 
sleep, without attending to wlmt v\us going on around him. He also was probably a 
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stranger, for lie lay in full dress, and accoutred with the sword and target, the usual t 
arms of his countrymen when on a journey. Cribs there were of different dimensions 
beside the walls, formed, some of fractured boards, some of shattered wicker-work or 
plaited boughs, in which slumbered the family of the house, men, women, and children, 
their places of repose only concealed by the dusky wreaths of vapour which arose above, 
below, and around them. 

Our entrance was made so quietly, and the oarousers I have described were so eagerly 
engaged in their discussions, that we escaped their notice for a minute or two. But 
I observed the llighl&nder who lay beside the fire raise himself on his elbow as we 
entered, and, drawing his plaid over the lower part of his face, fix his look on us for 
a few seconds, after which he resumed his recumbent posture, and seemed again to betake 
himself to the repose whieli our entrance had interrupted. 

We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable spectacle after our late ride, during 
the chillness of an autumn evening among the mountain'-, and tir-t attracted the attention 
of the guests who had preceded us, by culling for the landlady. She approached, looking 
doubtfully and timidly, now at us, now at the other party, and returned a hesitating and 
doubtful unswer to our request to have something to cat. 

“ She didna ken,” she said, “ she wosua sure there was onything in the house,” 
and then modified her refusal with the qualification — “that i«, onything fit for the like 
of us.” 

1 assured her we were indifferent to the quality of our supper ; and looking round for 
the means of accommodation, w Inch wort' not easily to hi found, I arranged an old lien-poop 
as a seat for Mr. Jarvie, and turned down a broken tub to serve for my own. Andrew 
Fairserviee entered presently afterwards, and took a place in silence behind our backs. 
The natives, as 1 may cull them, continued staring ut us with an air as if confounded by 
our assurance, and we, at least I myself, disguised us well us we could, under an appear- 
ance of in difference, any secret anxiety we might feel concerning the mode in which we 
were to be received by those whose privacy we had disturbed. 

At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing himself to me, said, in very good English, 
and in a tone of great haughtiness, “ Ye make yourself at home, sir, I see.” 

“ I usually do so,” I replied, “ when I come into a house of public entertainment.” 

“And did she ua see,” said the taller man, “by the white wand at the door, that 
gentlemans had taken up the public-house on their ain business ?” 

“ I do not pretend to understand the customs of this country ; but I am yet to learn,” 
I replied, “ how three persons should be entitled to exclude ull other travellers from 
the only place of shelter and refreshment for miles round.” 

“ There’s nae reason for’t, gentlemen,” said the Bailie ; “ we mean nae offence — but 
there’s neither law nor reason for’t ; hut ns far as a stoop o’ guile brandy wad make up 
the quarrel, we, being peaceable folk, wail he willing.” 

“Damn your brandy, sir !” said the Lowlander, adjusting his cocked-hat fiercely upon 
his head ; “ we desire neither your brandy nor your company,” and up lie rose from his 
sent. His companions also arose, muttering to each other, drawing up their plaids, and 
snorting and snuffing the air after the manner of their countrymen when working them- 
selves into a passion. 

“ I tauld ye v\ hat wad come, gentlemen,” said the landlady, “ an ye wad hac been 
tauld ; — get awa* wi* yc out o’ my house, and make nae disturbance here — there’s nae 
gentleman be disturbed at Jcanie Mao Alpine’s an she can hinder. A whecn idle 
English loons, gaun about the country under cloud o’ night, and disturbing honest 
peaceable gentlemen that are drinking their drap drink at the fireside 1” 

At another time I should have thought of the old Latin adage, 

*■ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbati " 

But I had not any time for classical quotation, for there was obviously a fray about to 
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ensue, at which, feeling myself indignant at the inhospitable insolence with which I was 
treated, I was totally indifferent, unless on the Bailie’s account, whose person and qualities 
were ill qualified for such an adventure. I started up, however, on seeing the others 
rise, and dropped my cloak from my shoulders, that I might be ready to stand on the 
defensive. 

“ We are three to three,” said the lesser Highlander, glancing his eyes at our party : 
“ if ye be pretty men, draw 1 ** and unsheathing his broadsword, he advanced on me. 
I put myself in a posture of defence, and aware of the superiority of my weapon, a rapier 
or small-sword, was little afraid of the issue of the contest. The Bailie behaved with 
unexpected mettle. As he saw the gigantic Highlander confront him with his weapon 
drawn, he tugged for a second or two at the hilt of his diabble, as lie called it ; but finding 
it loth to quit the sheath, to which it had long been secured by rust and disuse, he seized, 
as n substitute, on the red-hot coulter of a plough which had been employed in arranging 



the fire by way of a poker, and brandished it with such effect, that at the first pass he set 
the Highlander’s plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep a respectful distance till hi* 
could get it extinguished. Andrew, on the contrary, who ought to ha\c faced the 
Lowland champion, had, I grieve to say it, vanished at the \cry commencement of the 
fray. But his antagonist, crying “Fair play, fair play!” seemed courteously disposed 
to take no share in the scuffle. Thus wc commenced our rencontre on fair terms as to 
numbeis. *My own aim was, to possess myself, if possible, of my antagonist’s weapon; 
but 1 was deterged from closing, for fear of the dirk which he held in his left hand, and 
used in paring the thrusts of my rapier. Meantime the Bailie, notwithstanding the 
success of Mb first onset, w as sorely basted. The weight of his weapon, the corpulence 
of his person, the very effervescence of his own passions, were rapidly exhausting both 
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his strength and his breath, and ho was almost at the mercy of his antagonist, when up^ 
started the sleeping Highlander from the floor on which he reclined, with his naked sword 
and target in his hand, and threw himself between the discomfited magistrate and his 
assailant, exclaiming, “ ITcr nainsell has eaten the town pread at the Cross o' Glasgow, 
and py her troth she’ll fight for Bailie* Sliarvie at the Clachan of Aberfoil — tat will she 
e’en !” And seconding his words with deeds, this unexpected auxiliary made his sword 
whistle about the cars of his tall countryman, who, nothing abashed, returned bis blows 
with interest. But being both accoutred with round targets made of wood, studded with 
brass, and covered with leather, with which they readily parried each other's strokes, their 
combat was attended with much more noise and clatter than serious risk of damage. It 
appeared, indeed, that there was more of bravado than of serious attempt to do us any 
injury ; for the Lowland gentle' man, who, as 1 mentioned, had stood aside fbr want of an 
antagonist when the brawl commenced, was now pleased to act the port of moderator 
and peace-maker. 

“ Ilaud your hands ! haud your hands ! — enough done !-- eucagh done ! the quarrel's 
no mortal. The strange gentlemen have shown themselves men of honour, and gien 
reasonable satisfaction. I’ll stand on mine honour a» kittle as ony man, but I hate 
unnecessary bloodshed.” 

It was not, of course, my wish to protract the fray — my idver^ory s^cemed equally 
disposed to sheathe his sword — the Bailie gasping for breath, might be considered as hors 
fie combat , and our two sword -and -buckler men gave up their contest with as much 
indifference as they had entered into it. 

“ And now,” said the worthy gentleman who acted as umpire, ‘let us drink and gree 
like honest fellows — The house will haud us a’. I propose that this good little gentleman, 
that seems sair forfoughen, as I mny say, in this tuibsic, shall send for a tass o’ brandy, 
and I’ll pay for another, by way of arehilowe,* and then we’ll birl our bawbees a’ round 
about, like brethren.” 

“ And fa’s to pay my new poimic plaid,” said the larger Highlander, “ wi’ a hole burnt 
in’t ane might put a kail-pat through ? Saw ever onybody a decent gentleman fight wi’ 
a firebrand before ? " 

“ Let that be uae liinderanco,” said the Bailie, who had now recovered his breath, and 
was at once disposed to enjoy the triumph of having behaved with spirit, and avoid the 
necessity of again resorting to such hard and doubtful arbitrement ; — “ Gin 1 liae broken 
the head,” lie said, “ I sail find the plaister. A new plaid sail ye hao, and o’ the best — 
your ain clan-colours, man, — an ye will tell me where it can be sent t’ye frae Glasco.” 

“ I needna name my elan — 1 am of a king’s clan, as is weelken’d,” said the Highlander ; 
“ hut ye may tak a bit o* the plaid— figh ! she smells like a singit sheep’s head ! — and 
that’ll learn ye the sett — and n gentleman, that’s a cousin o* my ain, that carries eggs 
doun frac Glencroo, will ca’ for’t about Mailinius, an je will tell her where yc bide. 
But, honest gentleman, neist time ye fight, an ye hue ony respect for your athversary, let 
it be wi’ your sword, man, since yc wear ane, and no wi’ time liet eulters and fireprands, 
like a wild Indian.” 

“ Conscience ! ” replied the Bailie, “ ever} man maun do as lie dow r . My sword hasna 
seen the light since Botliw ell Brigg, when my father, that’s dead and ganc, ware it ; and 
1 kenna weel if it was forthcoming then either, for the battle was o’ the briefest — At ony 
rate, it’s glowed to the scabbard now beyond my power to part them ; and, finding that, 
I e’en grippit at the first thing 1 could make a fend wi’. I trow my fighting days is done, 
though 1 like ill to take the scorn, for a’ that. — But where’s the honest lad that tuik my 
quarrel on liimsell sae frankly ? — I’se bestow a gill o’ aquavitrc on him, an I suld never 
ca* for anitlier.” 

The champion for whom he looked around w T as, however, no longer to be seen. lie 

* Arclulowe, of unknown derivation, signifies a peace oflenng. 
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had escaped unobserved by the Bailie, immediately when the brawl was ended, yet not 
before I had recognised, in his wild features, and shaggy red hair, our acquaintance 
Dougal, the fugitive turnkey of the Glasgow jail. I communicated this observation 
in a whisper to the Bailie, who answered in the same tone, “ Wccl, weel, — I see 
that him that ye ken o' said very right ; there is some glimmering o’ common 
sense about that creature Dougal ; I maun sec and think o' something will do him 
some gude.” 

Thus saying, he sat down, and fetching one or two deep aspirations, by way of recover- 
ing his breath, called to the landlady — “ I think, Luckic, now that I find that there’s nac 
hole in my wame, whilk I had mucklc reason to doubt frae the doings o' your house, 
I wad be the better o' something to pit intill’t.” 

The dame, who was all officiousness so soon as the stonn had blown over, immediately 
undertook to broil something comfortable for our supper. Indeed, nothing surprised me 
more, in the course of the whole matter, than the extreme calmness with which she and 
her household seemed to regard the martial tumult that had taken place. The good 
woman was only heard to call to some of her assistants — “ Steek the door ! stcek the 
door ! kill or be killed, let naebody pass out till they hae paid the lawin.” And as for 
the slumberers in those lairs by the wall, which served the family for beds, they only 
raised tlieir shirtless bodies to look at the fray, ejaculated, “Oigli! oigli!” in the tone 
suitable to their respective sex and ages, and were, 1 believe, fast asleep again, ere our 
swords were well returned to their scabbards. 

Our landlady, however, now made a great bustle to get some victuals ready, and, to 
my surprise, very soon began to prepare for us in tlic frying-pan a savoury mess of 
venison collops, which she dressed in a manner that might well satisfy hungry men, if not 
epicures. In the meantime the brandy was placed on the table, to which the Highlanders, 
however partial to their native strong waters, showed no objection, but much the contrary ; 
and the Lowland gentleman, after the first cup had passed round, became desirous to 
know our profession, and the object of our journey. 

“ We are bits o' Glasgow bodies, if it please your honour,” said the Bailie, with 
an affectation of great humility, “ travelling to Stirling to get in some siller that is 
awing us.” 

I was so silly as to feel a little disconcerted at the unassuming account which he chose to 
give of us ; but I recollected my promise to be silent, and allow the Bailie to manage the 
matter his own way. And really, when I recollected, Will, that 1 had not only brought the 
honest man a long journey from home, which even in itself had been some inconvenience 
(if I were to judge from the obvious pain and reluctance with which he took his seat, or 
arose from it), but had also put him within a hair’s-breadth of the loss of his life, 1 could 
hardly refuse liim such a compliment. The spokesman of the other party, snuffing up his 
breath through his nose, repeated the words with a sort of sneer; — “You Glasgow 
tradesfolks liac nactliing to do but to gang frae the tae end o’ the west o' Scotland to the 
ither, to plague honest folks that may chance to be awee aliint the hand, like me.” 

“ If our debtors were a' sic honest gentlemen as 1 believe you to be, Garscliattaeliin,” 
replied tlic Bailie, “ conscience I we might save ourselves a labour, for they wad come 
to e.eek us.” 

“ Eh ! what ! how ! ” exclaimed the person whom he had addressed, — “ as I shall live 
by bread (not forgetting beef and brandy), it’s my auld friend Nicol Jarvie, the best man 
that ever counted doun merks on a band till a distressed gentleman. Were yc na coming 
up my way? — were yc na coming up the Endriqk to Garscliattaeliin ?” 

“ Troth nflglMaister Galbraith,” replied the Bailie, “ I had other eggs on the spit — and 
I thought yt? wad be saying I cam to look about the annual rent that’s due on the bit 
heritable band that’s between us.” 

“ Damn the annual rent ! " said the laird, with an appearance of great heartiness — “ Deil 
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a word o’ business will you or I speak, now that ye’re so near my country. To see how 
a trot-cosey and a josepli can disguise a man — that I suldna ken my auld fcal friend the 
deacon!” 

“ The bailie, if ye please,” resumed my companion ; “ but I ken what gars ye mistok 
— the band was granted to my father that’s happy, and he was deacon ; but liis name was 
Nicol as weel as mine. X dinna mind that there’s been a payment of principal sum 
or annual rent on it in my day, and doubtless that has made the mistake.” 

« Weel, the d«'vil take the mistake and all that occasioned it !” replied Mr. Galbraith. 
“ But I am glad ye are a bailie. Gentlemen, fill a brimmer — this is my excellent friend* 
Bailie Nicol Jarvic’s health— I ken’d him and his lather these twenty years. Are ye a’ 
cleared kelty aff ? — Fill anither. Here’s to his being sune provost— I say provost — Lord 
Provost Nicol Jarvie ! — and them that aftirms there’s a man walks the Hie-street 
o’ Glasgow that’s litter for the office, they will d» wc»*l not to let mo, Duncan Galbraith 
of Garschattachin, hear them say sae— that’s all.” And therewith Duncan Galbraith 
martially cocked his hat, and placed it on one side of hi" head with an air of defiance. 

The brandy was probably the best recommendation of tlic^e complimentary toasts to the 
two Highlanders, who drank them without appearing anxious to comprehend their purport. 
They commenced a conversation with Mr. Galbraith in Gaelic, which lie talked with 
perfect fluency, being, as I afterwards learned, a near neighbour to the Highlands. 

“1 ken’d that Seant-o’-grace weel enough fine the \ery outset,” said the Bailie, in 
a whisper to me ; “ but when bludc was warm, and swords were out at ony rate, wha 
kens what way lie might hue thought o’ paying his debts ? it will be lung or he does it in 
common form. But he’s an honest lad, and has a warm heart too ; lie disnacomc often to 
the Cross o’ Glasgow, but mony u buck and blackcock he sends us doun frac the hills. 
And 1 can want my siller weel eneugli. My father the deacon had a great regard for 
the. family of Garschattachin.” 

Supper being now nearly ready, 1 looked round for Andrew Fair service ; but that 
trusty follower had not been seen by any one since the beginning of the rencontre. The 
hostess, however, said that she believed our servant had gone into the stable, and offered 
to light me to the place, saying that “ no entreaties of the bairns or hers could make him 
give any answer ; and that truly she carcdna to gang into the stable liersell at this hour. 
She was a lone woman, and it was wool ken’d how the Brownie of Ben-ye-gask guided the 
gudewile of Ardnagowau ; and it was aye judged there was a Brownie in our stable, 
which was just what garr’d me gie ower keeping an hostler.” 

As, however, she lighted mi' towards the miserable hovel into which they had crammed 
our unlucky steeds, to° regale themselves on hay, every fibre of which was as thick as an 
ordinary goose quill, she plainly showed me that she had another reason for drawing me 
aside from the company than that which her words implied. “ Bead that,” she said, 
slipping a piece of paper into in y hand, as we arrived at the door of the slied ; “ I bless 
God I am rid o’t. Between sogers and Saxons, and eofterans and cattle-lifters, and hership 
and bluidslicd, an hornet woman wad live quieter in hell than on the Ilieland line.” 

So saying, she put the pine-torch into my hand, and returned into the house. 
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Mat Alpine, oui landlady, tin apnlmtnt was at t omniodattd wbh an 
entranee different from that li^ed by hu biped uistonuis. lty the li^ht of iny+irih, 
I deeipliend tin following lnllet, wiittm on a wet, tiiunplid, and duty piece of papei, 
and addiossed — “ For the honoured hands of Mi. V. ()., a Saxon joung gentle, man — 
These.” The contents were as lollows; — 

“ Sin, 

“ Theie are night-hawks aluoad, so that I cannot give jou and m} respected kinsman, 
II. N. J , the meeting at the Clachan of Aberfoil, wlidk was my purpose*. I pray you to 

avoid unnecessary communication witli those you may find there, as it may give future 

troublt. The person who gives you this is faithful, and may he li listed, and will guide 
you to a plnee* wheie, God willing, I may safely give you the meeting, when l trust my 
kinsman and you will visit my poor house, where, in despite of my enemies, I can ‘till 
promise sic <>eei as am* Ilielandman may gie his fiicnds, and where wc will drink a sob ran 
health to uncertain I). V., and look to eeitain affairs wliilk I hope to be your aidunce in ; 
and I res 4 , as is wont among gentlemen, }our servant to command, 

“ It. M. C\” 
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I was a good deal mortified at the purport of this letter, which seemed to adjourn to a 
more distant place and date the service which I had hoped to receive from this man 
Campbell. Still, however, it was some comfort to know that he continued to be in my 
interest, since without him I could have no hope of recovering my father’s papers. 

I resolved, therefore, to obey his instructions ; and, observing all caution before the 
guests, to take the first good opportunity I could find to procure from the landlady 
directions how I was to obtain a meeting with this mysterious person. 

My next business was to seek out Andrew Fairservicc, whom I called several times by 
name, without receiving any answer, surveying tlio stable all round, at the same time, 
not without risk of setting the premises on fire, had not the quantity of wet Utter and 
mud so greutly counterbalanced two or three bunches of straw and bay. At length my 
repeated cries of “ Andrew Foil-service! Andrew ! fool ! — ass! where are you ?” produced 
a doleful “ Here.” in a groaning tone, which might have been that of the Brownie itselt. 
Guided by this sound, I advanced to the corner of* a shod, where, ensconced in the angle 
of the wall, behind a barrel full of the feathers of all the fowls which had died tn tlie cause 
of the public for a month past, 1 found the manful Andrew ; and partly by force, portly 
by command and exhortation, compelled him forth into tie- open air. The first words ho 
spoke were, “ I am an honest lad, sir.” 

“ Who the devil questions your honesty ?” said 1 : “or what hav e wc to do with it at 
present? I desire you to conic and attend us at supper.” 

“ Yes,” reiterated Andrew, without apparently uudt rstanding what 1 said to him, 

“ I am an honest lad, whatever the Bailie may say to the contrary. 1 grant the warld 
and the vvarld’s gear sits owor near my heart whiles, as it docs to -nony a am* — But I am 
an honest lad ; and, though 1 spak o’ leaving ) e in the muir, yet God knows it was for 
frae my purpose, hut just like idle things folk -.ajs when they’re driving a bargain, to get 
it as far to their nin side as they can — And 1 like your honour weel for sae young a lad, 
and I wadna part wi’ 30 lightly.” 

“ What the deuce are 3011 timing at now?” I replied. “Has not everything been 
settled again and again to your wit isl action ? And are you to talk of leaving me every 
hour, without either rhyme or reason?” 

“ Ay, —but I was only making fashion before,” replied Andrew; “but it’s come on 
me in sair earnest now — Lost' or win, I daur gae nao farther wi’ your honour; and if 
ye’ll tak my foolish advice, yr’H bide by a broken trystc, rather than gang forward 
yoursoll. I line a sincere regard for ye, and I’m sure ye’ll be a credit to your friends if 
ye live to saw out yom wild aits, and gel some mail* sense and steadiness — But I can 
follow ye nae farther, even if ye suld founder and perish from the way for lack of guidance 
and counsel. To gang into Bob Boy’s eountiy is a mere tempting o’ Providence.” 

“ Bob Boy?” said I, in some surprise; “1 know' 110 such person. What new trick 
is Ibis, Andrew ?” 

“ It’s haul.” said Andrew — “ very hard, that a mail eanna be believed when lie speaks 
Heaven's truth, just because he’s whiles ovvereome, and tells lees a little when there is 
necessary occasion. Ye needna ask wliae Bob Boy is, the reiving lifter that lie is — God 
forgie me! I hope miebody hears 11s —when ye line a letter frae him in your pouch. 

1 heard aue o’ his gillies bid tlial auld rmlas jaud of a gudevvifo gie yc that. They thought 
I didmi understand their gibberish ; but, though I eanna speak it mucklc, I can gie a 
glide guess at what 1 hear them say — I never thought to liae tauld ye that, but in a fright 
a’ things come out that suld be keepit in. O, Maister Frank ! a’ your uncle’s follies, and 
a* your cousins’ pliskies, were naething to this ! Drink clean cap-out, like Sir Hildebrand; 
begin the blessed morning with brandy sops, like Squire Percy ; swagger, like Squire 
Thorncliff ; rin vvud among the lasses, like Squire John ; gamble, like Richard ; win souls 
to the pope and the deevil, like liashleigli ; rive, rant, break the sabbath, and do the 
pope’s bidding, like them a’ put thegitlier — But, merciful Providence! take care o* your 
young bluid, and gang nae near Bob Roy !” 
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Andrew’s alarm wqb too sincere to permit me to suppose he counterfeited. I contented 
myself, however, with telling him, that I meant to remain in the alehouse that night, and 
desired to have the horses well looked after. As to the rest, I charged him to observe 
the strictest silence upon the subject of his alarm, and he might rely upon it I would not 
incur any serious danger without due precaution. He followed me with a dejected air 
into the house, observing between his teeth, “ Man suld be served afore beast — I hacna 
had a morsel in my mouth, but the rough legs o’ that auld muircock, this haill blessed 
day.” 

The harmony of the company seemed to have Buffered some interruption since my 
departure, for I found Mr. Galbraith and my friend the Bailie high in dispute. 

“ I’ll hear nae sic language,” said Mr. Jarvie, as I entered, “ respecting the Duke o* 
Argyle and the name o* Campbell. He’s a worthy public-&pirited nobleman, and a credit 
to the country, and a friend and benefactor to the trade o’ Glasgow.” 

“ I’ll sue naething against MocCallum More and the Slioch-non-Diormid,” said the 
lesser Highlander, laughing. “ I live on the wrang side of Glencroe to quarrel with 
Inverara.” 

“ Our loch ne’er saw the Cawmil lymphads,” * said the bigger Highlander. “ She’ll 
speak her mind and fear naebody — She doesnn value a Cawmil mair as a Cowan, and ye 
may tell MacC&llum More that Allan Iverach said Bae — It’s a far cry to Lochow.” f 

Mr. Galbraith, on whom the repeated pledges whieh he had quaffed had produced some 
influence, slapped his hand on the table with great force, and said, in a stern voice, 
“ There’s a bloody debt due by that family, and they will pay it one day — The banes of 
a loyal and a gallant Grahame hae long rattled in their coffin for vengeance on time Dukes 
of Guile and Lords for Lorn. There ne’er was treason in Scotland but a Cawmil was at 
the bottom o’t; and now that the wrang side’s uppermost, wha but the Caw mils for 
keeping down the right ? But this warld winna last lang, and it will he time to sharp 
the maiden J for shearing o’ craigs and thrapples. 1 hope to see tin* auld rusty la&s linking 
at a bluidy harst again.” 

“ For shame, Garscliattachin 1 ” exclaimed the Bailie ; “ fy for shame, sir ! Wad ye say 
sic things before a magistrate, and bring yoursell into trouble? — How d’ye think to 
maintcen your family and satisfy your creditors (mysell and others,), if ye gang on in that 
wild way, which cannot but bring you under the law, to the prejudice of a* that’s 
connected wi’ ye ?” 

" D — n my creditors !” retorted the gallant Galbraith, “and you, if ye he anc o’ them! 
I say there will be a new warld sune — And w c shall hue nac Cawmils rooking their 
bonnet sae hie, and hounding their dogs where they daurna come themsells, nor protecting 
thieves, nor murderers, and oppressors, to harry and spoil better men and mail loyal 
clans than tliomsells.” 

The Bailie had a great mind to have continued the dispute, when the savoury vapour 
of the broiled venison, which our landlady now placed before us, prov ed so powerful a 
mediator, that he betook himself to his trencher with great eagerness, leaving the strangers 
to carry on the dispute among themselves. 

“ And tat’s true,” 6aid the taller Highlander — wdiosc name I found w r as Stewart — 
“ for we suldna be plagued and worried here wi’ meetings to pit down Rob Roy, if the 
Cawrails didna gie him refutch. I was ane o’ thirty o’ my ain name — part Glenfndas, 
and part men that came down frae Appine. We shased the MacGregors as ye wad sluisc 
r.ie-dccr, yil we eamc into Glenfalloeh’s country, and the Cawmils raise, and wadna let 
ns pursue nae farder, and sac w e lost our labour ; but her wad gie twa and a plack to be 
as near Robert she was tat day.” 

m 

* Lymphaift The galley which the family of Atgylo and others of tin. Clan-Campbell carry in their arms 
t Lochow and the adjacent districts formed the original seat of the Campbells The expression ol a “ fur cry to Lochow ” 
was prpierbioL 

t A rude hind of guillotine formerly used in Scotland i 
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It seemed to happen very unfortunately, that in cveiy topic of discourse which these 
warlike gentlemen introduced, my friend the Bailie found some matter of offence. u Yell 
forgie me speaking my mind, sir ; but ye wad maybe hae gien the best bowl id you r 
bonnet to hae been as far awa frae Rob as ye are e’en now — Od ! my het pleugh-culter 
wad hoe been naething to his claymore.” 

“ She had better speak nae mair about her culter, or, by G — I her will gar her cat 
her words, and twa handfuls o’ cauld steel to drive them ower wi I ” And, with a most 
inauspicious and menacing look, the mountaineer hud his hand on his dagger. 

“ We’ll hae nae quarrelling, Allan,” said his shorter companion ; “and if the Glasgow 
gentleman has ony regard for Rob Roy, he’ll maybe see him in cauld irons the night, and 
playing tricks on a tow the morn ; lor tliis country has 1>ccn ower lang plagued wi* him, 
and his race is near-hand run — And it’s time, Allan, we were ganging to our lads.” 

“ Ilout awa, Inverashalloch,” said Galbraith; — “Mind the auld saw, man — It’s a 
bauld moon, quoth Bennygask — another pint, quoth Lesley ; — we’ll no start for another 
ehappin.” 

“ I hae had chappins oneugh,” said Inverashalloeh ; “I’ll drink my quart of usquebaugh 
or brandy wi’ ony honest fellow, but the deil a drop mair, when I hae work to do in the 
morning. And, in my puir thinking, Garschattaehin, ye had better be thinking to bring 
up your horsemen to the Clochan l>cforc day, that we may a* ntart fair.” 

“ What the deevil are ye in sic a hurry for ?” said Gar sell attach in ; “meat and mass 
never hindered work. An it had been my directing, deil a bit o’ me wad hae fashed ye 
to come down the glens to help us. The garrison' and our ain horse could hae taen Rob 
Roy easily enough. There V the hand,” lie said, holding up his own, “ should lay him on 
the green, and never u&k a Hiclandman u’ ye a* for his help.” 

“ Ye might liae loot us bide still where we were, then,” said Inverashalloch. “ I didna 
conic sixty miles without being sent for. But an ye’ll hae my opinion, 1 redd ye keep 
your mouth better steekit, if ye hope to speed. Shored folk live lang, and sae may him 
ye ken o*. The wav to catch a bird is no to fling your bannet at her. And also thae 
gentlemen hae heard some things they suldna hae heard, an the brandy hadna been ower 
bauld for your brain, Major Galbraith. Ye needna eock your hat and bully wi’ me, 
man, for I will not bear it.” 

“ I hae said it,” said Galbraith, with a solemn air of drunken gravity, “ that I will 
quarrel no more this night cither with broadcloth or tartan. When I am off duty, I’ll 
quarrel with you or ony man in the llielands or Lowlands, but not on duty— no — no. 
I wish we heard o’ these red-coats. If it had been to do onything against King .Tames, 
we wad hae seen them lang syno — but when it’s to keep the peace o* the country, they 
can lie as lound as their neighbours. 

As he spoke, we heard the measured footsteps of a body of infantry on the march ; 
and an officer, followed by two or three files of soldiers, entered the apartment. He spoke 
in on English accent, which was very pleasant to my ears, now so long accustomed to 
the varying brogue of the Highland and Lowland Scotch. — “ You arc, I suppose, Major 
Galbraith, of the squadron of Lennox Militia, and these are the two Highland gentlemen 
with whom I was appointed to meet in this place?” 

They assented, and invited the officer to take some refreshments, which he declined. — 
“ I have been too late, gentlemen, and am desirous to moke up time. 1 have orders to 
search for and arrest two persons guilty of treasonable practices.” 

“ We’ll wash our hands o’ that,” said Inverashalloeh. “ I came here wi’ my men to 
fight against the red MacGregor that killed my cousin seven times removed, Duncan 
MacLaren in Invernenty ; * but I will hae nothing to do touching honest gentlemen that 
may be gaun through the country on their ain business.” 

* This, ag appears from the introductory matter to this Tale, is an anachronism. The slaughter of MacLaren, a retainer of 
the chief of Appinc, by the MacGregors, did not take place till after Bob Roy's death, since it happened In 1736. 
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" Nor I neither," said Iverach. 

Major Galbraith took up the matter more solemnly, and, premising his oration with a 
hiccup, spoke to the following purpose : — 

“ I shall say nothing against King George, Captain, because, as it happens, my com* 
mission may rin in his name — But one commission being good, sir, does not make another 
bad ; and some think that James may be just as good a name as George. There’s the 
king that is — and there's the king that suld of right be — 1 say, an honest man may and 
huhl be loyal to them both, Captain. But I am of the Lord-Lieutenant’s opinion for the 
time, as it becomes a militia officer and a depute-lieutenant, — and about treason and all 
that, it’s lost time to speak of it — least said is sunost mended.” 

“ I am sorry to see how you have been employing your time, sir,” replied the English 
officer, — as indeed the honest gentleman’s reasoning had a strong relish of the liquor he 
had been drinking, — “ and I could wish, sir, it had been otherwise on an occasion of this 
consequence. I would recommend to you to try to sleep for an hour. — Do these gentle- 
men belong to your party?” — looking at the Bailie and me, who, engaged in eating our 
supper, had paid' little attention to the officer on his entrance. 

“ Travellers, sir,” said Galbraith — “ lawful travellers by sea and land, as the prayer- 
book hath it.” 

“ My instructions,” said the Coptain, taking a light to survey us closer, “ are to place 
under arrest an elderly and a young person, — and I think these gentlemen answer nearly 
the description.” 

“ Take care what you say, sir,” said Mr. Jarvie ; “ it shall not bo your red coat nor 
your laced hat shall protect you, if you put any affront on me. I’se convene ye baitli in 
an action of scandal and false imprisonment — I am a free burgess and a magistrate o’ 
Glasgow ; Nicol Jarvie is my name, sac was my father’s afore me— I am a bailie, be 
praised for the honour, and my father was a deacon.” 

“ lie was a prick-eared cur,” said Major Galbraith, ‘‘and fought agune the King at 
Both will Brigg.” 

14 He paid what he ought and wlmt he bought, Mr. Galbraith,” said the Bailie, “and 
was an honester man than ever stude on your shanks.” 

“ 1 havc’no time to attend to all thih,” said the officer ; “ T must positively detain you, 
gentlemen, unless you can produce some respectable* security that you are loyal subjects.” 

“ 1 desire to be carried before some civil magistrate,” said the Bailie — “the sherra or 
the judge of the bound- ; — l am not obliged to answer every red-coat that spoors questions 
at me.” 

“ Well, sir, T shall know how to manage youjf you are silent — And you, sir” (to me), 
“ what may your name be ? ” ** 

“ Francis O-baldistone, sir.” 

“ What, a son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi&tone, of Northumberland ?” 

“ No, sir,” interrupted the Bailie ; “ a son of the great William Osbaldistone, of the 
House of Osbaldistone and Tresham, Crane- Alley, London.” 

“ T am afraid, sir,” said the officer, “ your name only increases the suspicions against 
a on, and lays me under the neeessity of requesting that you will give up wliat papers you 
have in charge.” 

I observed the Highlanders look anxiously nt each other when this proposal was mode. 

“ I had none,” 1 replied, “ to surrender.” 

The otjwer commanded me to be disarmed and searched. To have resisted would have 
been madness. 1 accordingly gave up my arms, and submitted to a search, which was 
conducted iprciv illy as an operation of the kind well could. They found nothing except 
the note flitch I had received that night through the hand of the landlady. 

“ This i- different from what 1 ■expected,” said the officer; “but it affords us good 
grounds for detaining ) on. Here 1 find you in written communication with the outlawed 
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robber, Robert MacGregor Campbell, who has been so long the plague of this district— 
How do you account for that'?** ^ t 

“ Spies of Rob I” said Inverasholloch. “ We wad serve them right to strap ihfexu up 
till the neist tree." 

“ We are gaun to see nfter some gear o' our ain, gentlemen," said the Bailie, “ that's 
fa'en into his hands by accident — there’s nae law ngane a man looking after his ain, 
I hope?" 

“ How did you come by this letter ?" said the officer, addressing himself to me. 

I could not think of bctruying the poor woman who had given it to me, and remained 
silent. 

“ Do you know anything of it, fellow ?” said the officer, looking at Andrew, whose jaws 
were chattering like a pair of castanets at the threats thrown out by the Highlander. 

“ O ay, I ken a’ about it — it was a llielaud loon gieil the letter to that long-tongued 
jaud the gudewife there $ I'll lie sworn my insist or ken’d nacthing about it.* But he's 
wilfu' to gang up the hills and speak wi' Rob; and O, sir, it wad be n charity just to 
send a whecn o' your red-coats to s ^ him safe back to Glasgow again whether he will or 
no— And yo can keep Mr. Jarvie as long as ye like— -He's responsible eneugh for ony 
fine ye may lay on him — and so's my master for that matter; for me, I'm just a puir 
gardener lad, and no worth your steering.” 

“ I believe,” said the officer, “ the best thing 1 can do is to send these persons to the 
garrison under an escort. They seem to be in immediate correspondence with the enemy, 
and 1 shall Ik*, in no respect answerable for suffering them to be at liberty. Gentlemen, 
you will consider yourselves as ray prisoners. So soon as dawn approaches, I will send 
you to a place of security. If you be the persons you describe yourselves, it will soon 
appear, and you will sustain no great inconvenience from being detained a day or two. 
1 can hear no remonstrances,” ho continued, turning away from the Bailie, whose mouth 
was open to address him ; “ the service 1 am on gives me no time for idle discussions.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, sir,” said the Bailie, “ you’re welcome to a tune on your ain fiddle ; 
but see if T dinna gar ye dance till't afore a’s dune.” 

An anxious consultation now took place between the officer and the Highlanders, but 
carried on in so low a tone, that it was impossible to catch the sense. So soon as it was 
concluded they all left the house. At their departure, the Bailie thus expressed himself: — 
“ Thae Hielandmen arc o' the westland elans, and judt as light-handed as their neighbours, 
an a' tales be true, and yet ye see they hae brought them frae the head o' Argyllshire to 
make war wi' puir Rob for some nuld ill-will that they hae at him and his sirname. And 
there’s the Grahanu s, and the Buehnnans, and the Lennox gentry, a' mounted and in 
order — It's weel ken’d their quarrel ; and 1 dinna blame them — nacbody likes to lose liis 
kye. And then there’s sodgers, puir tilings, hoyed out frae the garrison at a’ body's 
bidding — Puir Rob will hae his hands fu’ by the time the sun comes ower the hill. 
Weel — it’s wrang for a magistrate to be wishing on^ thing aganc the course o' justice, 
but ilcil o' me an I wad break my heart to hear that Rob had gien them a’ their paiksl" 
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-Citm ral 

Hear met and mark me will and look upon me 
Direct!) in my fatL— m> woman s face— 

Stc if one fear one bliadow of a terror 
One puleuisi. dare appear but lrom my anger 
lu lay hold oil youi mimes 

Husnu v 


E were permitted to slumhf r out the remainder of tlie night in the best 
mannei th.it tlie misuable. accommodations of the alehouse permitted. 
Tlu Bailie, fatigue, cl with hi*. journey and the bubsequent scenes — less 
interested also in the event of our anest, which to him could only be a 
matter ot tcmpoiary nicoiwnicnce — jk lliaps lc'.s nice than habit had 
rendeied me about the cleanliness of elect ney of bis couch, — tumbled 
himself into one of the crib> which T liave already described, and soon was heard to snore 
soundly. A biokcn sleep, snatched by intervals, while I rested my head upon the table, 
was my only refieshrnent. In the course of the night I had occasion to observe, that there 
seemed to he some doubt and hesitation in the motions of the soldiery. Men were sent 
out, a*» if to obtain intelligence, and returned apparently without bringing any satisfactory 
information to their commanding officer. He was obviously eager and anxious, and 
again elc spate bed small parties of two or three men, some of whom, as I could understand 
from what the others w hi spued to each other, did not return again to the Claclian. 

The messing had bioken, when a corporal and two men rushed into the hut, dragging 
after them, in a sort of triumph, a Highlander, whom I immediately recognised as my 
acquaintance the ex-turnkey. The Bailie, who started up at the noise with which they 
entered, immediately made the same discovery, and exclaimed — “ Mercy on us ! they hae 
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grippit the puir creature Dougal. — Captain, I will * put in bail— sufficient bail, for f^jat 
Dougal creature.” , 

To this offer, dictated undoubtedly by a grateful recollection of the late interference 
of the Highlander in his behalf, the Captain only answered by requesting Mr. Jarvie 
to “ mind his own affairs, and remember that he was himself for the present a prisoner.” 

“ I take you to witness, Mr. Osbaldistone,” said the Bailie, who was probably better 
acquainted with the process in civil than in military cases, “ that he has refused sufficient 
bail. It’s my opinion that the creature Dougal will have a good action of wrongous 
imprisonment and damages aganc him, under the Act seventeen hundred and one, and I’ll 
see the creature righted.” 

The officer, whose name I understood was Thornton, paying no attention to the Bailie’s 
threats Or expostulations, instituted a very close inquiry into Dougal’s life and conversation, 
and compelled him to admit, though with apparent reluctance, the successive facts*—-’ that 
he knew Rob Roy MacGregor — that he had seen him within these twelve months— -within 
these six months — within this month— within this week ; in fine, that he had parted from 
him only an hour ago. All this detail come like drops of blood from the prisoner, and 
was, to all appearance, only extorted by the threat of an halter and the next tree, which 
Captain Thornton assured him should be his doom, if he did not give direct and special 
information. 

“ And now, my friend,” said the officer, “ you will please inform me how many men 
your master has with him at present.” 

Dougal looked in every direction except at the querist, and began to answer, “ She 
canna just be sure about tlmt.” , 

“ Look at me, you Higblaud dog,” said the officer, “ and remember your life de- 
pends on your answer. How many rogues lmd that outlawed scoundrel with hjm 
when you left him ? ” 

“ Ou, no aboon sax rogues when I was gn'ne.” 

“ And where are the rest of his banditti ?” 

“ Gone wi* the Lieutenant agane ta westland carles.” 

“Against the westland clans?” said the Captain. “Umph — that is likely enough , 
and what rogue’s errand were you despatched upon ? ” 

“Just to see what your honour and ta gentlemen red-coats were doing doun here at ta 
Claclian.” 

“ The creature will prove fau^e -hearted, after a’,” said the Bailie, who by this time had 
planted himself cIom* behind me ; “ it’s lucky I didna pit mysell to expenses anent him/ 

“And now, my friend,” said the Captain, “ let us understand each other. You have 
confessed yourself a spy, and should string up to the next tree — But come, if you will do 
me one good turn, I will do you another. You, Donald— you shall just, in the way of 
kindness, carry me and a small party to the place where you left your master, as I wish 
to speak *1 few words with him on serious affairs ; and I’ll let you go about your business, 
and give you five guineas to boot.” 

“ Oigh I oigb ! ” exclaimed Dougal, in the extremity of distress and perplexity ; “ she 
canna do tat — she eanna do tat j she’ll rather be hanged.” 

“ Hanged, then, you shall be, my friend,” said the officer ; “ and your blood be upon 
your own head. Corporal Cramp, do you play Provost-Marshal — away with him !” 

The corporal had confronted poor Dougal for some time, ostentatiously twisting a piece 
of cord which he lmd found in tlic house into the form of a halter. He now threw it 
about the culprit's neck, and, with the assistance of two soldiers, had dragged Dougal as 
far as the door, when, overcome with the terror of immediate death, he exclaimed, 
“ Shentlemans, stops — stops ! She’ll do his honour’s bidding — stops 1 ” 

“ Awa wi’ the creature !” said the Bailie, “ he deserves hanging mair now than ever ; 
awa wi' him, corporal. Why dinna ye tak him awa ?” 

Q i 
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" It's my belief and opinion, honest gentleman," said the corporal, "that if you were 
going to be hanged yourself, you would be in no such d— d hurry.” 

This by-dialogue prevented my hearing what passed between the prisoner and Captain 
Thornton ; but I heard the former snivel out, in a very subdued tone, “ And ye’ll ask 
her to gang nae farther than just to show ye where the MacGregor is? — Ohonl 
olion!” 

“ Silence your howling, you rascal — No ; I give you my word I will ask you to go no 
farther.— Corporal, make the men fall in, in front of the houses. Get out these gen- 
tlemen’s horses ; we must carry them withmis. I cannot spare any men to guard them 
here. Come, my lads, get under arms.” 

The soldiers bustled about, and were ready to move. We were led out, along with 
Dougal, in the capacity of prisoners. As we left the hut, I heard our companion in 
captivity remind the Captain of “ ta foive kuineas.” 

“ Here they are for you,” said the officer, putting gold into his hand ; “ but observe, 
that if you attempt to mislead me, I will blow your brains out with my own hand.” 

“ The creature,” said the Bailie, “ is waur than I judged him — it is a warldly and a 
perfidious creature. O the filthy lucre of gain that men gies themsells up to 1 My father 
the deacon used to say, the penny siller slew mair souls than the naked sword slew 
bodies.” 

The landlady now approached, and demanded payment of her reckoning, including all 
that had been quaffed by Major Galbraith and his Highland friends. The English officer 
remonstrated, but Mrs. MacAlpine declared, if she “ hadna trusted to his honour’s name 
being used in their company, she wad never hae drawn them a stoup o* liquor ; for 
Mr. Galbraith, she might see him again, or she might no, but weel did she wot Bhe 
liad sma’ chance of seeing her siller — and she was a puir widow, had naething but 
her custom to rely on.” 

Captain Thornton put a stop to her remonstrances by paying the charge, which was 
only a few English shillings, though the amount sounded very formidable in Scottish 
denominations. The generous officer would have included Mr. Jarvie and me in this 
general acquittance ; but the Bailie, disregarding an intimation from the landlady to 
“make as muckle of the Inglisliers as wo could, for they were sure to gic us plague 
cneugh,” went into a formal accounting respecting our share of the reckoning, and paid 
it accordingly. The Captain took the opportunity to make us some slight apology for 
detaining us. “ If we were loyal and peaceable subjects,” he said, “ we would not regret 
being stopt for a day, when it was essential to the king’s service ; if otherwise, he was 
acting according to his duty.” 

We were compelled to accept an apology which it would have served no purpose to 
refuse, and we sallied out to attend him on his march. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation with which I exchanged the dark, smoky, 
smothering atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which wc had passed the night so 
uncomfortably, for the refreshing fragrance of the morning air, and the glorious beams of 
the rising sun, which, from a tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, were darted full on 
such a scene of natural romance and beauty as had never before greeted my eyes. To the 
lett lay the valley, down which the Forth wandered on its easterly course, surrounding 
the beautiful detached hill, with all its garland of woods. On the right, amid a profusion 
of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay the lied of a broad mountain lake, lightly curled into 
tiny w lives by the breath of the morning breeze, each glittering in its course under the 
influence o&the sunbeams. High hills, rocks, and banks, waving with natural forests of 
birch nin* oak, formed the borders of this enchanting sheet of water ; and, os their leaves 
rustled to the wind and twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of life 
and vivacity. Man alone seemed' to be placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene where 
all the ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted. The miserable little bourocks, 
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m the Biiliiiirmed them, of which sle&t ajdoaterf tttfld ii»6 viliagi «^ed*fee Olacbai^:^ 
Aberfoil, were composed of loose stone*, cemented by day instead of mortar, and tMprff, 
by tudh, laid ruddy upon rafters formed of native *nd ufcbfcwn birches and oaks fWndtM 
woodb smmnd, The roofe approached the ground so nearly, that Andrew Fairse^vkffi 
observed we might have ridden over the village the night before, and never found oi| 
we were bear it , unless our horses’ feet had “gaxm through the riggin’.” 

From all We could see, Mrs. Mac Alpine’s house, miserable as were the quartern ffl 
afforded, was still by far the best in the hamlet j and I dare say (if my description gives 
you any curiosity to see it) you will hardly find it much improved ntfef gfeteqt d*y,for 
the Scotch are not a people who speedily admit innovate, even lUonria Ip ^ 
shape of improvement.* 

The inhabitants of these miserable dwellings were disturbed Iff noise eg our 
departure $ and as our party of shunt jfrflgptjr soldiers drew up lb m^bfefbre xfeMdng 
off, we were reconnoitred by ma*fr» T*i |p ia tom the 1 udf-^ebed of her cottage. 

As these sibyls thrust forth their Mb m y A dy covered With dose caps of 
flannel, and showed their shrivelled MW* «i4tfogdrtnny arm#, with various gestures, 
shrugs, and muttered expressions 1* to each other, my imagination 

recurred to the witehes of Macbeth, and I imagined X rind in the features of theseorone# 
the malevolence of fee weird sisters. The Me cfc&d^af else* who began to crawl forth, 
some quite naked, and others very imperfectly covered with tatters of tartan stuff; dapped 
their tiny hands, and grinned at the English soldiers, with an expression of national hole 
and malignity which seemed beyond their years. I remarked particularly that there 
were no men, nor so much as a boy of ten or twelve years old, to be seen among the 
inhabitants of a village which seemed populous in proportion to its extent ; and the idea 
certainly occurred to me, that wc were likely to receive from them, in the course of our 
journey, more effectual tokens of ill-will than those which lowered on the visages, and 
dictated the murmurs, of the women and children. 

It was not until we commenced our march that the malignity of the elder persons of 
the community broke forth into expressions. The last file of men had left the village, to 
pursue a small broken track, formed by the Bledges in which the natives transported their 
peats and turfs, and which led through the woods that fringed the lower end of the lake, 
when a shrilly sound of female exclamation broke forth, mixed with the screams of 
children, the hooping of boys, and the clapping of hands with which the Highland dames 
enforce their notes, « hi tlier of rage or lamentation. I asked Andrew, who looked as pale 
as death, what all thib meant. 

“ I doubt we’ll ken that ower sune,” said he. <r Means ? It means that the High- 
land wives are cursing and banning the red-coats, and wishing ill-luck to them, and 
ilka ane that ever spoke the Saxon tongue. I have heard wives flyte in England and 
Scotland — it’s nae marvel to hear them flyte ony gate ; but sic iU-scrapit tongues as 
thae Hiciond carlines’ — and sic grew some wishes, that men should be slaughtered 
like sheep — and that they may lapper their hands to the elbows in their heart’s blude 
— and that they suld dee the death of Walter Cuming of Guiyock,f wha hadna as 
muckle o* lum left thegitlicr as would supper a messan-dog — sic awsome language as 
that I ne’er heard out o’ a human thrapple ; — and, unless the deil wad rise amang 
them to gie them a lesson, I thinkna that their talent at cursing could be amended. 
The warst o’t is, they bid us aye gang up the loch, and see what we’ll land in. 

* I do not know how thla might at md la Mr Osbaldittone a day, hut I can asiuro the reader, whoae curiosity may lead him 
to \iait the aoonea of theaa romantic adventurea, that the Clachau of Aborfoil now allorda a very comfortable little inn If 
he chancea to be a Scottish antiquary, it will be an additional recommendation to him, that he will And himself m the vtetotty 
of the Rev Dr Patrick Grahame, minister of the gospel at Aberfoil, whose urbanity in communicating information oft the 
subject of national antiquities, Is scarce exceeded even by the stores of legendary lore which he has accu mu lat ed —Ony 1 Vet*. 
The respectable clergyman alluded to has been dead for some years 

t A great feudal oppressor, who, riding on some cruel purpose through the forest of Guiyoek, was-thsowa from his horse, 
and, his foot being caught in the stirrup, was dragged along by the t tightened animal till he wee tarn {o pieces. The exptesr 
non, « Walter of Guiyock’s cur**," is proverbial 
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■A AttW g 1 ifidrav*! ln fia riaatkB ^ fl<ifc I^iuul mvailf ohstitwt li % jorfj seftree Aa i t A 
Art »*, attack vm meditated bp« «*r,£ertfrv The road, os we ita^i, seemed t® 
offbrd Cvei^lbellity for such an uhpiea«mt hlieiroptioa. Ai tittt H wtoded apart Dm 
the lake wough marihy meadow ground, o vergr ow n with eopsewood, now traversing 
dirk mi dose thickets which would have admitted an ambuscade to be sheltered within 
a few yards of our lane of march, and frequently crossing rough mountain torrents, some 
of which took the soldiers up to the knees, and ran with su& violence, that their force 
could only be stemmed by the strength of two or three men holding &st by each other’s 
arms. It certainly appeared to me, though altogether unacquainted with military affaire, 
that a sort of half-savage warriors, as I had heard the Highlanders asserted to be, might, 
in such passes as these, attack a party of regular forces with great advantage. The 
Bailie's good sense and shrewd observation had led him to the same conclusion, as I 
understood from his requesting to speak with the Captain, whom he addressed nearly in 
the following terms : — u Captain, it*s no to fleeoh ony favour out o* ye, for I scorn it— 
and it’s under protest that I reserve my action and pleas of oppression and wrongous 
imprisonment j — but, being a friend to King George and his army, £ take the liberty to 
apeer — Dinna ye think ye might tak a better time to gang up this glen ? If ye are 
seeking Bob Roy, he’s ken’d to be better than half a hunder men Btrong when he's at 
the fewest ; an if he brings in the Glengyle folk, and the Glenflnlas and Balquidder lads, 
he may come to gie you your kail through the reek ; and it’s my sincere advice, as a 
king's friend, ye had better tak back again to the Clachan, for thae women at Aberfoil 
are like the scarts and seamaws at the Cumries — there's aye foul weather follows their 
skirling." 

“ Make yourself easy, sir," replied Captain Thornton, “ I am in the execution of my 
orders. And as you say you are a friend to King George, you will be glad to learn that 
it is impossible that this gang of ruffian b, whose licence has disturbed the country so 
long, can escape the measures now taken to suppress them. The horse squadron of 
militia, commanded by Major Galbraith, is already joined by two or more troops of 
cavalry, which will occupy all the lower passes of this wild country gjjghree hundred 
Highlanders, under the two gentlemen you saw at the inn, are in possession of the upper 
part, and various strong parties from the garrison are securing the hills and glens in 
different directions. Our last accounts of Rob Roy correspond with what this fellow 
has confessed, that, finding himself surrounded on all sides, he had dismissed the greater 
part of his followers, with the purpose either of lying concealed, or of making his escape 
through his superior knowledge of the passes.” 

“ I dinna ken," said the Bailie ; “ there’s mair brandy than brains in Garschattochin’s 
head this morning— And I wadna, an I were you, Captain, rest my main dependence on 
the Hielandmon — hawks winna pike out ha\s ks’ een. They may quarrel amang tliemsolls, 
and gie ilk ither ill names, and maybe a slash wi’ a claymore ; but they are sure to join 
in the lang run, against a* civilized folk, that wear breeks on their hinder ends, and hae 
purses in their pouches." 

Apparently these admonitions were not altogether thrown away on Captain Thornton. 
He reformed his line of march, commanded his soldiers to unsling their firelocks and fix 
their bayonets, and formed an advanced and rear-guard, each consisting of a non-com- 
mibsioned officer and two soldiers, who received strict orders to keep an alert look-out. 
Dougal underwent another and very close examination, in which he steadfastly asserted 
the fc ti*uth of what he had before affirmed ; and being rebuked on account of the suspi- 
cious and dangerous appearance of the route by which he was guiding them, he answered 
with & Art of testiness that seemed very natural, “ Her nainsell didna mak ta road ; an 
fffieptlttnfcns likit grand roads, she suld hae ptded at Glasco." 

All this passed off well enddgh, and ire resumed our progress. 

Our route, though leading towards top lake, had hitherto been so much shaded by 
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wood, that we only from time to time obtained a glimpse of that beautiful sheet of *&»r. 
But the rood now suddenly emerged from the forest ground, and, winding close by the 
margin of the loch, afforded us a full view of its spacious mirror, which now, the breeze 
having totally subsided, reflected in still magnificence the high dark heathy mountains, 
huge grey rocks, and shaggy banks, by which it is encircled. The hills now sunk on its 
margin so closely, and were so broken and precipitous, as to afford no passage except just 
upon fho narrow line of the track which we occupied, and which was overhung with 
rocks, from which we might have been destroyed merely by rolling down stones, without 
much possibility of offering resistance. Add to this, that, as the road winded round 
every promontory and bay which indented the lake, there was rarely a possibility of 
seeing a hundred yards before us. Our commander appeared to take some alarm at the 
nature of the pass in which he was engaged, which displayed itself in repeated orders to 
his soldiers to be on the alert, aud in many threats of inis tout death to Dougal, if he 
should be found to have led them into danger. Dougal received these threats with an 
air of stupid impenetrability, which might an*e either from conscious innocence, or from 
dogged resolution. 

“ If shentlemans wore seeking ta Red Gregaiach," bo said, “ to be sure they couldna 
expect to find her without some wee danger.” 

J ust as the Highlander utteri d these words, a halt was made by the corporal com- 
manding the advance, who stmt back one of the fib who formed it, to tell the Captain 
that the path in front was occupied by Highlanders, stationed on a commanding point of 
particular difficulty. Almost at the same instant a soldier from the rear came to say, 
that they heard the sound ol‘ a bagpipe in the woods through which we had just passed. 
Captain Thornton, a man of conduct a* well as courage, instantly resolved to force the 
pass in front, without waiting till lie was assailed from the rear ; and, assuring his soldiers 
that the bagpipes which they heard were those of the friendly Highlanders who were 
advancing to their assistance, he stated to them the importance of advancing and securing 
Rob Roy, if possible, before these auxiliaries should come up to di\ide with them tlie 
honour, as well as the reward which was placed on the head of this celebrated freebooter. 
He therefore ordered the rear-guard to join the centre, and both to close up to the advance, 
doubling his files, so as to occupy with his column the whole practicable part of the road, 
and to present such a front os its breadth admitted. Dougal, to w bom he said in a 
whisper, “ You dog, if you ha\e deceived me, you shall die for it!” was placed in the 
centre, between two Licnadicrs, with positive orders to shoot him if he attempted an 
escape. The same situation w as assigned to us, ys being the safest, and Captain Thornton, 
taking his half-pike from tlie soldier who carried it, placed himself at the head of his 
little detachment, and ga\e the word to march forwaid. 

The party ad\ nnced willi the firmness of English soldiers. Not so Andrew Fnirscrvice, 
who wu** frightened out of his wits; and not so, if truth must be told, either the Bailie 
or I myself, who, without feeling the same degree of trepidation, could not with stoical 
indifference see our lives exposed to hu/ard in a quarrel witli which we had no concern. 
But there was neither time for remonstrance nor remedy. 

We approached within about twenty } ards of the spot where the advanced-guard had 
seen some appearance of an enemy. It was one of those promontories which run into 
the lake, and round tlie base of which the road had hitherto winded in the manner I have 
described. In the present ease, however, the path, instead of keeping the water’s edge, 
sealed the promontory by one 01 tw o rapid zigzags, carried in a broken track along the 
precipitous face of a slaty grej rock, winch w ould otherwise have been absolutely inac- 
cessible. On the top of this rock, only to be approached by a road so broken, so narrow, 
and so precarious, the corporal declared he had seen the bonnets and long-barrelled guns 
of several mountaineers, apparently couched among the long heath and brushwood which 
crested the eminence. Captain Thornton ordered him to move forward with three files, 
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to dislodge the supposed ambuscade, while, at a more slow but steady pace, he advanced 
to his support with the rest of his party. 

The attack which he meditated was prevented by the unexpected apparition of a female 
upon the summit of the rock. “ Stand ! ” she said, with a commanding tone, “ and tell 
me what ye seek in MacGregor's country ? ” 

I have seldom seen a finer or more commanding form than this woman. She might be 
between the term of forty and fifty years, and had a countenance which must once have 
been of a masculine cast of beauty ; though now, imprinted with deep lines by exposure 
to rough weather, and perhaps by the wasting influence of grief and passion, its features 
were only strong, harsh, and expressive. She wore her plaid, not drawn around her 
head and shoulders, as is the fashion of the women in Scotland, but disposed around her 
body as the Highland soldiers wear theirs. She had a man's bonnet, with d feather in it, 
an unsheathed sword in her hand, and a pair of pistols at her girdle. 

“ It's Helen Campbell, Bob's wife,” said the Bailie, in a whisper of considerable alarm ; 
“ and there will be broken heads amang us or it’s lang.” 

“ What seek ye here ? *’ she asked again of Captain Thornton, who had himself advanced 
to reconnoitre. 

“ We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell,” answered the officer, “ and 
make no war on women ; therefore offer no vain opposition to the king's troops, and 
assure yourself of civil treatment.” 

“ Ay,” retorted the Amazon, “ I am no stranger to your tender mercies. Ye have 
left me neither name nor fame — my mother’s fymes will shrink aside in their grave when 
mine arc laid beside them — Ye have left me neither house nor hold, blanket nor bedding, 
cattle to feed us, or flocks to clothe 11s — Ye have taken from us ail — all ! — The very 
name of our ancestors have ye taken away, and now ye come for our lives.” 

** I seek no man’s life,” replied the Captain ; “ I only execute my orders. If you are 
alone, good woman, you have nought to fear — if there are any with you so rot»h os to offer 
useless resistance, their own blood be on their own heads. Move forward, sergeant.” 

“ Forward ! march I” said the non-commissioned officer. “ IIuzzo, my boys, for Rob 
Roy’s head and a purse of gold ! ” 

lie quickened his pace into n run, followed by the six soldiers ; — but os they attained 
the first traverse of the ascent, the flash of a dozen of firelocks from various parts of the 
pass parted in quick succession and deliberate aim. The sergeant, shot through the 
body, still struggled to gain the ascent, raised himself by his hands to clamber up the 
face of the rock, but relaxed his grasp, after a desperate effort, and falling, rolled from 
the face of the cliff into the deep lake, where he perished. Of the soldiers three 
fell, slain or disabled ; the others retreated on their main body, all more or less wounded. 

“Grenadiers, to the front!” said Captain Thornton. — You are to recollect, that 
in those days this description of soldiers actually carried that destructive species of fire- 
work from which they derive their name. The four grenadiers moved to the front 
accordingly. The officer commanded the rest of the party to be ready to support them, 
and only saying to us, “ Look to your safety, gentlemen,” gave, in rapid succession, the 
word to the grenadiers — ■“ Open your pouches — handle your grenades — blow your 
matches — fall on.” 

The whole advanced with a shout, headed by Captain Thornton, — the grenadiers 
preparing to throw their grenades among the bushes where the ambuscade lay, and the 
musketeers tb support them by an instant and close assault. Dougal, forgotten in the 
scuffle, wisely crept into the thicket which overhung that part of the road where we had 
first halted, w 4 &li he ascended with the activity of a wild cat. I followed bis example, 
instincth clV* recollecting that the fire 0/ the Highlanders would sweep the open track. 
[ claml>ered until out of breath ; for a continued spattering fire, in which every shot was 
multiplied by a thousand echoes, the hissing of the kindled fusees of the grenades, 
and the successive explosion of thowj .missiles, mingled with the huzzas of the soldiers, 
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and the yells and cries of their Highland antagonists, formed a contrast which added 
— I do not shame to own it — wings to my desire to reach a place of safety. The 
difficulties of the ascent soon increased so much that I despaired of reaching Dougal, who 
seemed to swing himself from rock to rock, and stump to stump, with the facility of 
a squirrel, and I turned down my eyes to see what had become of my other companions. 
Both were brought to a very awkward stand-still. 

The Bailie, to whom I suppose fear had given a temporary share of agility, had 
ascended about twenty feet from the path, when his foot slipping, as he straddled from one 
huge fragment of rock to another, he would have slumbered with his father the deacon, 
whose acts and words he was so fond of quoting, but for a projecting branch of a ragged 
thorn, which, catching hold of the Bkirts of his riding-coat, supported him in mid air, 
where he dangled not unlike to the sign of the Golden Fleece over the door of a mercer in 
the Trongate of his native city. 

As for Andrew Fairservice, he had advanced with better success, until he had attained 
the top of a bare cliff, which, rising above the wood, exposed him, at least in his own 
opinion, to all the dangers of the neighbouring skirmish, while, at the same time, it was 
of such a precipitous and impracticable nature, that he dared neither to advance nor 
retreat. Footing it up and down upon the narrow space which the top of the cliff afforded 
(very like a fellow at a country-fair dancing upon a trencher), he roared for mere y iq 
Gaelic and English alternately, according to the side on which the scale of victory seemed 
to predominate, while his exclamations were only answered by the groans of the Bailie, 
who suffered much, not only from apprehension, but from the pendulous posture in which 
he hung suspended by the loins. 

On perceiving the Bailie's precarious situation, my first idea was to attempt to render 
him assistance ; but this was impossible without the concurrence of Andrew, whom neither 
sign, nor entreaty, nor command, nor expostulation, could inspire with courage to adventure 
the descent from liis painful elevation, where, like an unskilful and obnoxious minister of 
state, unable to escape from the eminence to which he had presumptuously ascended, ho 
continued to pour forth piteous prayers for mercy, which no one heard, and to skip to and 
fro, writhing his body into all possible antic shapes to avoid the balls which he conceived 
to be whistling around him. 

In a few minutes this cause of terror ceased, for the fire, at first so well sustained, 
now sunk at once — a sure sign that the conflict was concluded. To gain some spot from 
which I could see how the day had gone was now my object, in order to appeal to the 
mercy of the victors, who, I trusted (whichever side might be gainers), would not suffer 
the honest Bailie to remain suspended, like the coffin of Mahomet, between heaven and 
earth, without lending a hand to disengage him. At length, by dint of scrambling, I found 
a spot which commanded a view of the field of battle. It was indeed ended ; and, as my 
mind already augured, from the place and circumstances attending the contest, it had 
terminated in the defeat of Captain Thornton. I saw a party of Highlanders in the act 
of disarming that officer, and the scanty remainder of his party. They consisted of about 
twelve men, most of whom were wounded, who, surrounded by treble their number, and 
without the power either to advance or retreat, exposed to a murderous and well-aimed 
fire, which they had no means of returning with effect, had at length laid down their arms 
by the order of their officer, when he saw that tlic road in his rear was occupied, and that 
protracted resistance would be only wasting the lives of his brave followers. By the 
Highlanders, who fought under cover, the victory was cheaply bought, at the expense of 
one man slain and two wounded by the grenades. All this I learned afterwards. At 
present I only comprehended the general result of the day, from seeing the English officer, 
whose face was covered with blood, stripped of his hat and arms, and his men, with sullen 
and dejected countenances which marked their deep regret, enduring, from the wild and 
martial figures who surrounded them, the severe measures to which the laws of war 
subject the vanquished for security of the victors. 
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ANXIOUSLY endeavoured to distinguish Dougnl among the victois 
I had little doubt that the part he had played w as assumed, on purpose 
to lead the English officer into the defile, and I could not litlp admiring the 
address with which the ignorant, and apparently half-brutal savage, had 
v< il d his purpose, and the affected reluctance with which he hod suffered 
to be cxti acted from lura the false information which it must have been 
his purpose from tli< beginning to communicate I foresaw we should incur some danger 
on approaching tlu victors m the fiist flush of their success, which was not unstained with 
cruelty; for one or two of llie soldi u s, whose wounds pi evented them from rising, weie 
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poniarded by the victors, or rather by some ragged Highland boys who had mingled with 
them. I concluded, therefore, it would be unsafe to present ourselves without some 
mediator ; and as Campbell, whom I now could not but identify with the celebrated free- 
booter Rob Roy, was nowhere to be seen, I resolved to claim the protection of his 
emissary, Dougal. 

After gazing everywhere in vain, I at length retraced my steps to see what assistance 
I could individually render to my unlucky friend, when, to my great joy, I saw Mr. Jarvie 
delivered from his state of suspense ; and though very black in the face, and much deranged 
in the garments, safely seated beneath the rock, in front of which he bad been so lately 
suspended. I hastened to join him and offer my congratulations, which he was at first 
far from receiving in the spirit of cordiality with which they were offered. A heavy fit of 
coughing scarce permitted him breath enough to express the broken hints w hich he threw 
out against my sincerity. 

“ Uh ! uh ! uh 1 uli l — they say a friend — uh 2 uh ! — a friend stickoth closer than 
a brither — uh ! uh ! uh ! When I came up here, Maister Osbaldistone, to this country* 
cursed of God and man — uh ! uh !~ Heaven fbrgie me for swearing — on nao man's 
errand but yours, d'ye think it was fair— uh ! uh l uh ! — to leave me, first, to be shot or 
drowned at ween red-wud Highlanders and red-coats ; and next to be hung up between 
heaven and earth, like an nuld potato-bogle, without sae rauckle as trying — uh ! uh ! — 
sae rauckle as trying to relieve inn T 

I made a thousand apologies, und laboured so hard to represent the impossibility of 
my affording him relief by my own unassisted exertions, that ut length I succeeded, and 
the Bailie, who was as placable as busty in his temper, extended his favour to me once 
more. I next took the liberty of asking him how he had contrived to extricate himself. 

“ Me extricate ! I might hat* hung there till the day of judgment or I could hae helped 
mysell, wi* my head hinging down on the tae side, and my heels on the totlier, like the 
yarn-scales in the weigh-liouse. It wus the creature Dougal that extricated me, as he did 
yestreen ; he cuttit aff tlu* tails o' my coat wi' his durk, and another gillie and him set 
me on my legs as cleverly as if I had never been aff them. But to see what a thing gude 
braid claitli is ! Ilad I been in ony o’ your rotten French camlets now, or your drab-de- 
berries, it would hae screeded like an mild rag wi' sic a weight as mine. But fair fa' the 
weaver that wrought the weft o’t ! — T swung and hobbit yonder ab bale as a gabbart* 
that’s moored by a tlirce-ply cable at the Brnmieluw." 

I now inquired what had become of his preserver. 

“ The creature,” so lie continued to call the Il&hlandman, “contrived to let me ken 
there wad be danger in gnnn near the leddy till lie came back, and bade me stay hero. 
1 am o* the mind,” he continued, “that he’s seeking after you — it’s a considerate creature 
— and troth, 1 wad swear he was right about the leddy, as he ca’s her, too — Helen Campbell 
was uane o’ the maist douce maidens, nor meekest wives neither, and folk say that Rob 
himscll stands in awe o’ her. I doubt she wiuna ken me, for its mony years since we met 
— I am clear for waiting for the Dougal creature or wc gang near her.” 

1 signified iny acquiescence in this reasoning ; but it was not the will of fate that day 
that the Bailie’s prudence should profit himself or any one eDc. 

Andrew Foirservico, though he had ceased to caper on the pinnacle upon the cessation 
of the firing, which had given occasion for his whimsical exercise, continued, as perched 
on the top of an exposed cliff, too conspicuous an object to escape the sharp eyes of the 
Highlanders, when they had time to look a little around them. "We were- apprized he 
was discovered, by a wild and loud halloo set up amoug the assembled victors, three or 
four of whom instantly plunged into the copsewood, an<J ascended the rocky side of the 
lull in different directions; towards the place where they had discovered this whimsical 
apparition. 

Those who arrived first within gunshot of poor Andrew, did not trouble themselves to 

* A kind of lighter used m the lh er Clyde,— probably from the French gabare. 
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offer him any assistance in the ticklish posture of his affairs, but levelling their long 
Spanish-barrelled guns, gave him to understand, by signs which admitted of no miscon- 
struction, that he must contrive to come down and submit himself to their mercy, or be 
marked at from beneath, like a regimental target set up for ball-practice. With such 
a formidable hint for venturous exertion, Andrew Fairservice could no longer hesitate ; 
the more imminent peril overcame his sense of that which seemed less inevitable, and 
he began to descend the cliff at all risks, clutching to the ivy and oak stumps, and 
projecting fragments of rock, with an almost feverish anxiety, and never failing, as 
circumstances left him a hand at liberty, to extend it to the plaided gentry below in an 
attitude of supplication, as if to deprecate the discharge of their levelled fire-arms. In 
a word, the fellow, under the influence of a counteracting motive for terror, achieved 
a safe descent, from his perilous eminence, which, I verily believe, nothing but the fear 
of instant death could have moved him to attempt. The awkward mode of Andrew's 
descent greatly amused the Highlanders below, who fired a shot or two while he was 
engaged in it, without the purpose of injuring him, as I believe, but merely to enhance 
the amusement they derived from his extreme terror, and the superlative exertions of 
agility to which it excited him. 

At length he attained firm and comparatively level ground— or rather, to speak more 
correctly, his foot slipping at the last point of descent, he fell on the earth at his full 
length, and was raised by the assistance of the Highlanders, who stood to receive him, 
and who, ere he gained his legs, stripped him not only of the whole contents of his 
pockets, but of periwig, hat, coat, doublet, stockings, and shoes, performing the feat with 
such admirable celerity, that, although he fell on his back a well-clothed and decent 
burgher-seeming serving-man, he arose a forked, uncased, bald-pated, beggarly-looking 
scarecrow. Without respect to the pain which his undefended toes experienced from the 
sharp encounter of the rocks over which they hurried him, those who had detected 
Andrew proceeded to drag him downward towards tho rood through all the intervening 
obstacles. 

In the course of their descent, Mr. .Jar\ic and I became exposed to their lynx-eyed 
observation, and instantly half-a-dozen of armed Highlanders thronged around us, with 
drawn dirks and swords pointed at our faces and throats, and cocked pistols presented 
against our bodies. To Lave offered resistance would have been madnesss, especially as 
we had no weapons capable of supporting such a demonstration. We therefore submitted 
to our fate ; and, with great roughness on the part of those who assisted at our toilette, 
were in the act of being reduced to as unsophisticated a state (to use King Lear’s phrase) 
as the plumeless biped Andrew Fairservice, who stood shivering between fear and cold 
at a few yards’ distance. Good chance, however, saved us from this extremity of 
wretchedness ; for, just as I bad yielded up my cravat (a smart Steinkirk, by the way, 
and richly laced), and the Bailie had been disrobed of the fragments of his riding-coat — 
enter Dougal, and the scene was changed. By a high tone of expostulation, mixed with 
oaths and threats, as far as I could conjecture the tenor of his language from the violence 
of his gestures, he compelled the plunderers, however reluctant, not only to give up their 
further depredations on our property, but to restore the spoil they had already appropriated. 
He snatched my cravat from the fellow who had seized it, and twisted it (in the zeal of 
his restitution) around my neck with such suffocating energy as made me think that he 
had not only been, during his residence at Glasgow, a substitute of tho jailor, but must 
moreover Itave taken lessons as an apprentice of tho hangman, lie flung the tattered 
remnants of Mr. Jarvie's coat around his shoulders, and os more Highlanders began 
to flock tow^eds us from the high road, he led the way downwards, directing and com- 
manding thfi others to afford us, but particularly the Bailie, the assistance necessary to our 
descending with comparative ease and safety. It was, however, in vain that Andrew 
Fairsfervico employed his lungs in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s protection, or at least 
his interference to procure restoration of his shoes. 
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“ No, na,” said Dougal, in reply, “ she’s nae gentle body, I trow i her petter* hfce 
ganged parefoot, or she’s muckle mista’en.” And, leaving Andrew to follow at his 
leisure, or rather at such leisure as the surrounding crowd were pleased to indulge 
him with, he hurried us down to the pathway in which the skirmish had been fought, 
and hastened to present us as additional captives to the female leader of his band. 

We were dragged before her accordingly, Dougal fighting, struggling, screaming, 
as if he were the party most apprehensive of hurt, and repulsing, by threats and 
efforts, all those who attempted to take a nearer interest in our capture than he seemed 
to do himself. At length we were placed before the heroine of the day, whose appearance, 
as well as those of the savage, uncouth, yet martial figures who surrounded us, struck me, 
to own the truth, with considerable apprehension* I do not know if Helen MacGregor 
had personally mingled in the fray, and indeed I was afterwards given to understand the 
contrary ; but the specks of blood ou her brow, her hands and naked arms, as well as on 
the blade of her sword which she continued to hold in her hand— -her flushed countenance, 
and the disordered state of the raven locks which escaped from under the red bonnet and 
plume that formed her head-dress, seemed all to intimate that she had taken an immediate 
share in the conflict. Her keen black eyes and features expressed an imagination 
inflamed by the pride of gratified revenge, aud the triumph of victory. Yet there was 
not! ting positively sanguinary, or cruel, in her dqiortment ; and she reminded me, when 
the immediate alarm of the interview was oxer, of somt of the paintings I had seen of 
the inspired heroines in the catholic churches of France. Khe was not, indeed, suffi- 
ciently beautiful for a Judith, nor had she the inspired expression of features which 
painters have give n to Deborah, or to the wife of Ileber the Kenite, at whose feet the 
strong oppressor of Israel, who dwelled in Ilaroslicth of the Gentiles, bowed down, fell, 
and lay a dead man. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm by which she was agitated, gave her 
countenance and deportment, wildly dignified in themselves, an air which made her 
approach nearly to the ideas of those wonderful artists, who gave to the eye the heroines 
of Scripture history. 

I wasAmccrtain in what terms to accost a personage so uncommon, when Mr. Jarvie, 
breaking the ice with a preparatory cough (for the speed with which he had been 
brought into her presence had again impeded his respiration), addressed her as follows : 
— “ ITli 1 uh ! &c. &e. I am very happy to have this joyful opportunity” (a quaver 
in his voice strongly belied the emphasis which he studiously laid on the word joyful) 
— “ this joyful occasion,” lie resumed, trying to give the adjective a more suitable 
accentuation, “to wish ray kinsman Robin’s wife a very good morning — Uh! uh!— 
How’s a* wi’ ye ” (by this time he had talked Himself into his usual jog-trot manner, 
which exhibited a mixture of familiarity and self-importance)— “ How’s a’ wi’ ye this 
lang time? Ye’ll hae forgotten me, Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, as your cousin — uh ! 
uli ! — but ye’ll mind my father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie, in the Saut Market o’ Glasgow ? 
— an honest man he was, and a sponsible, and respcctit you and yours. Sae, as I said 
tiefore, I am right glad to see you, Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, as my kinsman’s wife. 
I wad crave the liberty of a kinsman to salute you, but that your gillies keep such a 
dolefu’ fast baud o’ my arms ; and, to speak Heaven’s truth and a magistrate’s, ye wadna 
be the waur of a cogfu* o* water before ye welcomed your friends.” 

There was something in the familiarity of this introduction which ill suited the 
exalted state of temper of the person to whom it was addressed, then busied with distri- 
buting dooms of death, and warm from conquest in a perilous encounter. 

“ What fellow are you,” she said, “ that dare to claim kindred with the MacGregor, 
and neither wear his dres9 nor speak his language ? — What are you, that have the 
tongue and the habit of the hound, and yet seek to lie down with the deer ?” 

“I dinna ken,” said the undaunted Bailie, “if the kindred has ever been weel redd 
out to you yet, cousin — but it’s ken’d, and can be proved. My mother, Elspeth Mac - 
Farlane, was the wife of my father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie — peace be wi’ them baith ! 
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—and Elspetli was the daughter of Parlane MacFarlane, at the Sheeling o' Loch 
SI07. Now, this Parlane MacFarlane, as his surviving daughter Maggy Mac-^arlane, 
alias MacNab, wha married Duncan MacNab o' Stuckavrallachan, can testify, Btood 
as near to your gudemon, Robert MacGregor, as in the fourth degree of kindred, 
for ” 

The virago lopped the genealogical tree, by demanding haughtily, “ If a stream of 
rushing water acknowledged any relation with the portion withdrawn from it for the 
mean domestic uses of those who dwelt on its bonks ?” 

“ Vera true, kinswoman,” said the Bailie ; “ but for a* that, the burn wad be glad 
to hae the milldam back again in simmer, when the chuckie stanes are white in the 
sun. I ken weel eneugh you Hielond folk baud us Glasgow people light and cheap 
for our language and our claes ; — but everybody speaks their native tongue that they 
learned in infancy ; and it would be a daft-like thing to see me wi’ my fat wame in 
a short Hieland coat, and my puir short houghs gartered below the knee, like ane 
o’ your long-legged gillies. Mair by token, kinswoman,” he continued, in defiance 
of various intimations by which Dougal seemed to recommend silence, os well as of 
the marks of impatience which the Amazon evinced at his loquacity, “ I wad hae ye 
to mind that the king's errand whiles comes in the cadger’s gate, and that, for os high as 
ye may think o' the gudeman, as it’s right every wife should honour her husband — there's 
Scripture warrant for that — yet as high as ye baud him, as I was saying, I hae been 
serviceable to Rob ere now ; — forbye a set o’ pearlins I sent yoursell when ye was gaun 
to be married, and when Rob was ail honest weel-doing drover, and none o' this unlaw fu* 
wark, wi' fighting, and flashes, and fluff-gibs, disturbing the king's peace and disarming 
his soldiers.” 

He had apparently touched on a key which his kinswoman could not brook. She drew 
herself up to her full height, and betrayed the acuteness of her feelings by a laugh of 
mingled scorn and bitterness. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you, and such os yon, might claim a relation to us, when we stooped 
to be the paltry wretches fit to exist under your dominion, as your hewers of wood and 
drawers of water — to find cattle for your banquets, and subjects for your laws to oppress 
and trample on. But now we arc free — free by the very act which left us neither house 
nor hearth, food nor covering — which bereaved me of all — of all — and makes ine groan 
when I think 1 must still cumber the earth for other purposes than those, of vengeance. 
And I will carry on the work this day has so well commenced, by a deed that sliull break 
all bands between MacGregor and the Lowland ehurles. Here Allan — Dougal —bind 
these Sassenachs neck and heel together, and throw them into the Highland loch to sjck 
for tlieir Highland kinsfolk.” 

The Bailie, alarmed at this mandate, was commencing an expostulation, which probably 
would have only inflamed the violent passions of the person whom lie addressed, when 
Dougal threw himself between them, and in his own lunguage, which he spoke with a 
fluency and rapidity strongly contrasted by the slow, imperfect, and idiot-like manner in 
which he expressed himself in English, poured forth wliat I doubt not was a very 
animated pleading in our behalf. 

His mistress replied to him, or rather cut short liis harangue, by exclaiming in 
English (as if determined to make us taste in anticipation the full bitterness of death) — 
“ Base dog, and son of a dog, do you dispute my commands ? Should I tell ye to cut out 
tlieir tonguesiftid put them into each other’s throats, to try which would there best knap 
Southron, or to tear out their hearts and put them into each other’s breasts, to see which 
would there be^tr'jplot treason against the MacGregor — and such things have been done 
of old in the dajr of revenge, when our fathers had wrongs to redress — Should I command 
you to do this, would it be your part to dispute my orders ?” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” Dougal replied, with accents of profound submission ; “her 
pleasure suld be done— tat’s but reason ; but an it were — tat is, an it could be thought 
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the same to her to coup the ill-faured loon of ta red-coat Captain, and hims coiixSeal 
Cramp, and twa three o' the red-coats into the loch, hersell wad do’t wi’ muckle 
mair great satisfaction than to hurt ta honest civil Bhentlemans as were friends to the 
Grcgarach, and came up on the chief’s assurance, and not to do no treason, as hersell 
could testify.” 

The lady was about to reply, when a few wild strains of a pibroch were heard advancing 
up the road from Aberfoil, the same probably which had reached the ears of Captain 
Thornton’s 1 car-guard, and determined him to force his way onward rather than return 
to the village, on finding the pass occupied. The skirmish being of very short duration, 
the armed men who followed this martial melody, had not, although quickening their 
march when they heard the firing, been aide to arrive in time sufficient to take any share 
in the rencontre. The victory, therefore, was complete without them, and they now 
arrived only to share in the triumph of then countrymen. 

There was a marked difference betwixt the appearance of these new comers and that 
of the party by which our escort had been defeats! — and it was greatly in favour of the 
former. Among the Highlanders who surrounded the Chieftainess, if I may presume to 
call her so without offence to grammai , u < re men ill the extremity of age, boys scarce 
able to bear a sword, and even women — all, in short, whom the hist necessity urges to 
take up arms ; and it added a shade of bitter *lmme to the dejection which clouded 
Thornton’s manly countenance, when tie found that the numbers aud position of a foe, 
otherwise so despicable, had enabled them to conquer his brave veterans. But the thirty 
or forty Highlanders who now joined the others, werr all men in the prime of youth or 
manhood, active Hoan-mude fellows, whose short lio*-e and belted plaids set out their 
sinewy limbs to the best advantage. Their arms were .is biiperior to those of the first 
party as ,tlicir dress and appearance. The followers of the female Chief had axes, 
scythes, and other antique weapons, in aid of their guns ; and some had only clubB, 
daggers, and long knives. But of the second party, most had pistols at the belt, and 
almost all had dirks hanging at the pouches which they wore in front. Each had a good 
gun in his hand, and a broadsword by his side, besides a stout round target, made of light 
wood, covered with leather, and curiously studded with brass, and having a steel spike 
screwed into the centre. These hung on their left shoulder during a march, or while 
they were engaged in exchanging fire with the enemy, and were worn on their left arm 
when they charged w itli sword in hand. 

But it was easy to -»‘e that this chosen band had not arrived from a victory such as 
they found their ill -appointed companions possessed of. The pibroch sent forth occa- 
sionally a few wailing notes expressive of a v^ry different sentiment from triumph ; and 
when they appeared before the wife ot their Chieftain, it was in silence, and with down 
cast and melancholy looks. They paused when they approaelicd her, and the pipes again 
sent foith the same wild and melancholy strain. 

Helen rushed towards them with a countenance in which anger was mingled with 
apprehension. — “ What means this, Alastcr?” she said to the minstrel — “why a lament 
in the moment of v ictory ? — Robei t — Hamisli — where ’s the MacGregor ? — where’s your 
father?” 

Iler sons who led the band, advanced with slow and irresolute steps towards her, and 
murmured a few words in Gaelic, at hearing which she set up a shriek that made the 
rocks ling again, in which all the women and boys joined, clapping tbeir hands and 
yelling os if their lives bail been expiring in the sound. The mountain echoes, silent 
since the military sounds of battle bad ceased, had now to answer these frantic and dis- 
cordant shrieks of sorrow, which drove the very night-birds from tbeir haunts in the 
rocks, as if they were startled to hear orgies more hideous and ill-omened than their own, 
performed in the face of open day. 

“ Taken ! ” repeated Helen, when the clamour had subsided — “ Taken ! — captive ! — 
and you live to say so? — Coward dogs! did I nurse you for this, that you should 
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spare jour blood on jour fathers enemies ? or see him prisoner, and come back to 
tell it ?* 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom this expostulation was addressed, were jouths, of 
whom the eldest had hardlj attained his twentieth year. Hamish , or James, the elder 
of these jouths, was the tallest by a head, and much handsomer than his brother $ his 
light-blue eyes, with a profusion of fair hair, which streamed from under his smart blue 
bonnet, made his whole appearance a most favourable specimen of the Highland youth. 
The younger was called Robert ; but, to distinguish him from his father, the Highlanders 
added the epithet Oig, or the young. Dark hair, and dark features, with a ruddy 
glow of health and animation, and a form strong and well-set beyond his years, completed 
the sketch of the young mountaineer. 

Both now stood before their mother with countenances clouded with grief and shame, 
and listened, with the most respectful submission, to the reproaches with which she 
loaded them. At length, when her resentment appeared in some degree to subside, the 
ddest, speaking in English, probably that he might not be understood by their followers, 
endeavoured respectfully to vindicate himself and his brother from his mother’s reproaches. 
I was so near him as to comprehend much of what he said ; and, as it was of great con- 
sequence to me to be possessed of information in this strange crisis, I failed not to listen 
as attentively as I could. 

44 The MacGregor,” his son stated, “ had been called out upon a trysting with a Low- 
land liallion, who came with a token from” — he muttered the name very low, but I 
thought it sounded like my own. “ The MacGregor,” he said, “ accepted of the invi- 
tation, but commanded the Saxon who brought the message to be detained, as a hostage 
that good faith should be observed to him. Accordingly he went to the place of appoint- 
ment” (which had some wild Highland name that I cannot remember,) attended only 
by Angus Breck and Little Rory, commanding no one to follow him. Within half an 
hour Angus Breck came back with the doleful tidings that the MacGregor had been sur- 
prised and made prisoner by a party of Lennox militia, under Galbraith of Gars- 
chattackin.” He added, “ that Galbraith, on being threatened by MacGregor, who upon 
his capture menaced him with retaliation on the person of the hostage, hud treuted the 
threat with great contempt, replying, * Let each side hang his niuii ; we’ll hang the thief, 
and your catlieran 1 ? may hang the gauger, Rob, and the country will be rid of two damned 
things at once, a wild Highlander and a revenue officer.’ Angus Breck, less carefully 
looked to than his master, contrived to escape from the hand* of the captors, after having 
been in their custody long enough to hear this discussion, and to bring off the news.” 

“ And did you learn this, you false-hearted traitor,” said the wife of MacGregor, 
“ and not instantly rush to your father’s rescue to bring him off, or lcav t your body on 
the place ? ” 

The young MacGregor modestly replied, by representing the very superior force of 
the enemy, and stated, that os they made no preparation for leaving the country, lie had 
fallen back up the glen with the purpose of colleeting a band sufficient tf> attempt a 
rescue with some tolerable chance of success. At length he said, “ the militiamen would 
quarter, he understood, in the neighbouring house of Gartartan, or the old castle in the 
]>ort of Monteith, or some other stronghold, which, although strong and defensible, was 
nevertheless capable of being surprised, could they but get enough of men assembled for 
the purpose.” 

I understood afterwards that the rest of the freebooter’s followers were divided into 
two strong bands, one destined to watch the remaining garrison of Inversnaid, a party 
or which, under Captain Thornton, had been defeated ; and another to show front to the 
Highland clans who had united with the regular troops and Lowlanders in this hostile 
and combined invasion of that mountainous and desolate territory, which lying between 
the lakes of Loch-Lonymd, Loch-Katrine, and Loch-Ard, was at tliis time currently 
called Rob Roy’s, or the MacGregor, country. Messengers were despatched in groat haste, 
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to concentrate, as I sappoaed, their forces, wftjb $ view to the attack Aft* 

Lowlaaders j and the dejection and despair, at drat visible on each <swmtenaucefcg eve 
place to the hope of rescuing their leader, end to the thirst of vengeance* It was under 
the burning influence of the latter passion that the wife of MacGregor commended that 
the hostage exchanged for his safety should he brought into her presence* X believe bar 
sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her sight, for fear of the c&teeqpehtoas 
but if it was so, their humane precaution only postponed his flute. They dragged 
forward at her summons a wretch already half dead with terror, in, whose agonised 
features I recognised, to my horror and astonishment, my old ao|nsA«tan^» Iftfom. 

He fell prostrate before the female Chief with an effort to ch|g> her ’ftraa which 
she drew bade, as if his touch had been pollution, so that all he'Cpafci A in token of the 
extremity of his humiliation, was to kittthe hem of her plaid. S B#tit hemnd entreaties 
for life poured forth with speh spirit. The ecstasy of flit* was such, that 

instead of paralysing his tongue, as m diffinsiy #ocadoat, it even lWcredhim eloquent i 
and, with cheeks pale as ashes, hap# otjgirlillg) fat sgofly, eyes that seamed to betakfog 
their last look of all mortal otyeefe, he kW*1 &* dipeat oaths, his total igno- 

rance of any design on the person of Bob l&fat whom ho swore he loved ant honoured 
as his own sotil In the inconsistency of Ida terror, ho eaifl he was but the agent of 
others, and he muttered the name of BasUeigh. Bf prayed but for life — for life kb 
would give ail he had in the world ; it wet but life ho asked — life, if it were to be pro- 
longed under tortures and privations : he asked only breath, though it should be drawn 
in the damps of the lowest caverns of their hills. 

It is impossible to des« nbe the scorn, the loathing, and contempt, with which the wife 
of MacGiegor regarded this wretched petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

“ I could have bid ye live,” she said, “ had life been to you the same weary and wasting 
burden that it is to me- that it is to every noble and generous mind. But you-— wretch 1 
you could creep through the world unaffected by its various disgraces, its ineffable 
miseries, its constantly accumulating masses of crime and sorrow : you could live and 
enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded are betrayed — while nameless and birthless 
villains tread on the neck of the brai e and the long-descended : you could enjoy your- 
self, like a butchei’s dog in the shambles battening on garbage, while the slaughter ol 
the oldest and best went on around you ! This enjoyment you shall not live to partake 
of ! — you shall die, base dog ! and that before yon cloud has passed over the sun.” 

She gave a brief command m Gaelic to her attendants, two of whom seized upon the 
prostrate suppliant, nud hurried him to the brink of a cliff which overhung the fiend. 
He set up the most piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered — I may well te,m 
them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers, or 
executioners, call them as you will, dragged him along, he recognised me even in that 
moment of horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words I ever heard him utter, 
“ O Mr. Osboldistone, save me ! — save me !” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, that, although in momentary expectation 
of sharing his fates I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, as might have been expected, 
my interference was sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by some, while others, 
binding a laige heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again eagerly 
stripped him of some part of his dress. Half-naked, and thus manacled, they hurled hi™ 
into the lake, there about twelve feet deep, with a loud halloo of vindictive triumph,— above 
which, however, his last death -shriek, the yell of mortal agony, was distinctly heard. The 
heavy burden splashed in the dark-blue waters, and the Highlanders, with their pole-axes 
and swords, watched an instant, to guard, lest, extricating himself from the load to which 
he was attached, the victim might have struggled to regain the shore* But the knot had 
been securely bound — the wretched man sunk without effort ; the waters, which hie fell 
had disturbed, settled calmly over him, and the unit of that life for which he had pleaded 
so strongly, was for eter withdrawn from .the sum of human existence, 
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KNOW not why it is, that a single deed of violence and cruelty affects 
our nerves more than when tluse ait exorcist d on a more extended 
scale. I had seen that day sev t ral of my brave countiymen fall m battle : 
it seemed to me that they met a lot appropriate to humanity, and my 
bosom, though tlnilhng with inkiest, was affected with nothing of that 
sickening horror with ninth I beheld the unfortunate Morris put to 
death without resistance, and in cold blood. I looked at my companion, Mr. Jorvic, 
whose face reflected the feebngs which were painted in mine. Indeed, lie could not so 

suppress his horror, but that the woids escaped him in a low and broken whisper, 

“ I take up my protest against this deed, as a bloody and cruel murder — it is a cursed 
deed, and God will avenge it in his due w ay and time.” 

“ Then you do not fear to follow ? ” said the virago, bending on him a look of death, 
bucli ns that with wliieh a hawk looks at his prey ere he pounces. 

“ Kinswoman,” said the Bailie, “ nae man willingly wad cut short his thread of life 
before tin end o’ his pirn was fairly measured off on the yam-winlcs — And I liac muckle 
to do, an I spaied, in fhU waild — public and private business, as weel that belanging 
to the nuuri'itr.iey as to my ain particular ; and nae doubt 1 hae borne to depend on me, 
a*» puir Matth^,wlin is an orphan — She’s a far-awa’ cousin o’ the Laird o’ Limmerfield. 
Sae that, lading a’ this thfgithcr — skin for skin, jen all that a man hath, will he give 
for hib life.” 
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“ And were I to set you at liberty/’ said the imperious dame, 44 what name wouUfyou 
give to the drowning of that Saxon dog ?” 

44 Uh! uh! — hem! hem I” said the Bailie, clearing his throat as well as he could, 
“ I suld study to say as little on that score as might be — least said is sunest mended.” 

“ But if you were called on by the courts, as you term them, of justice,” she again 
demanded, “what then would be your answer?” 

The Bailie looked this way and that way, like a person who meditates an escape, and 
then answered in the tone of one who, seeing no means of accomplishing a retreat, 
determines to stand the brunt of battle — “ I see what you are driving me to the wa* 
about. But I’ll tell you’t plain, kinswoman, — I behoved just to speak according to my 
ain conscience ; and though your ain gudeman, that I wish had been here for his ain 
sake and mine, as wed as the puir Hieland creature Dougal, can tell yc that Niool Jarvie 
con wink as hard at a friend’s failings as enybody, yet 1 ’se tell ye, kinswoman, mine's 
ne’er be the tongue to belie my thought ; and sooner than say that yonder puir wretch 
was lawfully slaughtered, I wad consent to be laid beside him-— though I think ye are 
the first Hieland woman wad mint sic a doom to her husband's kinsman but four times 
removed.” 

It is probable that the tone and firmness assumed by (he Bailie in Ids last speech was 
better suited to make an impression on the hard heurt of his kinswoman than the tone of 
supplication ho had hitherto assumed, as gems can he cut with steel, though they resist 
softer metals. She commanded us both to be placed before her. Your name,” she 
said to mo, “is Osbaldistone? — the dead dog, whose death you have witnessed, called 
you so.” 

“ My name U Osbaldistone,” was my answer. 

“ KoHlileigh, then, I suppose, is your Christian name?” she pursued. 

“ No, — n»y name is Francis.” 

44 But you know Rashleigli Osbaldistone ? ” she continued. “ lie is your brother, if 
I mistake not, — nt least your kinsman and near friend.” 

44 lie is my kinsman,” I replied. 44 but not my friend. We were lately engaged together 
in a rencontre, when we were separated by a person whom I understand to bo your 
husband. My blood is hardly yet dried on his sword, and tlu wound on my side is yet 
green. I h«*no little reason to acknowledge him ns a friend.” 

44 Then,” she replied, 44 if n stranger to his intrigues, you can go in safety to (Jars- 
chattachin and his party, without fear of being detained, and carry them a message from 
the wife of the MaeOugor ?” 

I answered, 44 That 1 knew no reasonable 0011-50 why the militia gentlemen should 
detain me ; that I had no reason, on my own account, to fear being in their hands ; and 
that if my going on her embassy would act as a protection to my friend and servant, who 
were here prisoners, I was ready to set out directly.” I took the opportunity to soy, 
44 That I had come into this country on her husband’s invitation, and his assurance that 
he would aid me in some important matters in which I was interested ; that my com- 
panion, Mr. Jarvie, had accompanied me on the same errand.” 

44 And I with Mr. Jarvie’s boots hud been fu’ o’ boiling water when he drew them on 
for sic a purpose,” interrupted the Bailie. 

44 You may read your father,” said Helen MacGregor, turning to her sons, 44 in what 
this young Saxon tella us — Wise only when the bonnet is on his head, and the sword is 
in his hand, he never exchanges the tartan for the broad-eloth, but he runs himself into 
the miserable intrigues of the Lowlandcrs, and becomes again, after oil he has suffered, 
their agent — their tool — their slave.” 

44 Add, madam,” said I, “ and their benefactor.” 

44 Be it so,” she said s 44 for it is the most empty title of them all, since he has uniformly 
sown benefits to reap a harvest of the most foul ingratitude. — But enough of this. 

R 2 
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I shall cause you to be guided to the enemy’s outposts. Ask for their commander, 
and deliver him this message from me, Helen MacGregor that if they injure a hair 
of MacGregor’s head, and if they do not set him at liberty within the space of twelve 
hours, there is not a lady in the Lennox but shall before Christmas cry the coronach for 
them she will be loath to lose, — there is not a farmer but shall Bing well-a-wa over 
a burnt barnyard and an empty byre, — there is not a laird nor heritor shall lay his head 
on the pillow at night with the assurance of being a live man in the morning, — and, to 
begin as we are to end, so soon as the term is expired, I will send them this Glasgow 
Bailie, and this Saxon Captain, and all the rest of my prisoners, each bundled in a plaid, ■ 
and chopped into as many pieces as there are checks in the tartan.” 

As she paused in her denunciation, Captain Thornton, who was within hearing, added, 
with great coolness, “Present my compliments — Captain Thornton's, of the Royals, 
compliments — to the commanding officer, and tell him to do his duty and secure his 
prisoner, and not waste a thought upon me. If I have been fool enough to have been 
led into an ambuscade by these artful savages, I am wise enough to know how to die for 
it without disgracing the service. I am only sorry for my poor fellows,” he said, “ that 
have fallen into such butcherly hands.” 

“ Whisht! whisht!” exclaimed the Bailie; “arc yc weary o’ your life? — Ye’ll gio 
my service to the commanding officer, Mr. Osbaldistone — Bailie Nicol .Tarvie’s service, 
a magistrate o’ Glasgow, as his father the deacon was before him — and toll him, here 
are a wheen honest men in great trouble, and like to come to mair ; and the best thing 
he can do for the common good, will be just to let Rob come his wa’s up the glen, and 
nae mair about it. There's been some ill dune here already ; but as it has lighted chiefly 
on the gauger, it winna be muckle worth making a stir about.” 

With these very opposite injunctions from the parties chiefly interested in the success 
of my embassy, and with the reiterated charge of the wife of MacGregor to remember 
and detail every word of her injunctions, I was at length suffered to depart ; and Andrew 
Fairserviec, chiefly, I believe, to get rid of his clamorous supplications, was permitted to 
attend me. Doubtful, however, that I might use my horse as a means of escape from 
my guides, or desirous to retain a prize of some value, 1 was given to understand that 
I was to perform my journey on foot, escorted by llnmish MacGregor, the elder brother, 
who, with two followers, attended, as well to show me the way, as to reconnoitre the 
strength and position of the enemy. Dougal had been at first ordered on this party, but 
he contrived to elude the service, with the purpose, as we afterwards understood, of 
watching over Mr. Jar vie, whom, according to his wild principles of fidelity, lie con- 
sidered as entitled to his good offices, from having onre acted in some measure as his 
patron or master. 

After walking with great rapidity about an hour, we arrived at an eminence wered 
with brushwood, which gave us a commanding prospect down the valley, and a full view 
of the post which the militia occupied. Being chiefly cavalry, they had judiciously 
avoided any attempt to penetrate the pass which had been so unsuccessfully assayed by 
Captain Thornton. They had taken up their situation with some military skill, on 
a rising ground in the centre of the little valley of Aberfoil, through which the river 
Forth winds its earliest course, and which is formed by two ridges of hills, faced with 
barricades of limestone rock, intermixed with huge masses of breccia, or pebbles imbedded 
in some softer substance which has hardened around them like mortar ; and surrounded 
by the more lofty mountains in the distance. These ridges, however, left the valley of 
breadth ^nougli to secure the cavalry from any sudden surprise by the mountaineers, 
and they hnd stationed sentinels and outposts at proper distances from this main body, in 
every direcjjoft, so that they might secure full time to mount and get under arms upon 
the least glahn. It was not, indeed, expected at that time, that Highlanders would attack 
cavalry in an open plain, though lhte events have shown that they may do so with 
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success.* When I first knew the Highlanders, they had almost a superstitious dread of 
a mounted trooper, the horse being so much more fierce and imposing in his appean&ce 
than the little shelties of their own hills, and moreover being trained, as the more ignorant 
mountaineers believed, to fight with his feet and his teeth. 

The appearance of the picqueted horses, feeding in this little vale — the forms of the 
soldiers, as they sate, stood, or walked, in various groups in the vicinity of the beautiful 
river, and of the bare yet romantic ranges of rock which hedge in the landscape on either 
side, — formed a noble foreground ; while far to the eastward the eye caught a glance of 
the lake of Mcnteith ; and Stirling Castle, dimly seen along with the blue and distant line 
of the Ochil Mountains, closed the scene. 

After gazing on this landscape with great earnestness, young MacGregor intimated to 
me that I was to descend to tho station of the militia and execute my errand to their 
commander, — enjoining me at the same time, with a menacing gesture, neither to inform 
them who had guided me to that place, nor where I had parted from my escort. Thus 
tutored, I descended towards the military post, followed by Andrew, who, only retaining 
his breeches and stockings of the Knglish costume, without a hat, bare-legged, with 
brogues on his feet, which Dougal had given him out of compassion, and having a tattered 
plaid to supply the want of all upper garments, looked as if he had been playing the part 
of a Highland Tom-of-Bedlain. Wc had not proceeded far before wc became visible to 
one of the videttes, who, riding towards us, presented his carabine and commanded me 
to stand. I obeyed, and when the soldier came up, desired to be conducted to his com- 
manding-officer. I was immediately brought where a circle of officers, sitting upon the 
grass, seemed in attendance upon one of superior rank. He wore a cuirass of polished 
steel, over which were drawn the insignia of the ancient Order of the Thistle. My friend 
Garschattachin, and many other gentlemen, some in uniform, others in their ordinary 
dress, but all armed and well attended, seemed to receive their orders from this person 
of distinction. Many servants in rich liveries, apparently a part of his household, were 
also in waiting. 

Having paid to this nobleman the respect which his rank appeared to demand, 
I acquainted him that I had been an involuntary witness to the king’s soldiers having 
suffered a defeat from the Highlanders at the pass of Loch-Ard (such I had learned was 
the name of the place where Mr. Thornton was made prisoner), and that the victors 
threatened every species of extremity to those who had fallen into their power, as well 
as to the Low Country in general, unless their Chief, who had that morning been made 
prisoner, were return* d to them uniiyured. The Duke (for he whom I addressed was of 
no lower rank) listened to me with great composure, and then replied, that he should be 
extremely sorry to expose the unfortunate gentlemen who had been mado prisoners to 
the cruelty of the barbarians into whose hands they had fallen, but that it was folly to 
suppose that he would deliver up the very author of oil these disorders and offences, and so 
encourage his followers in their licence. “ You may return to those who sent you,” he 
proceeded, “ and inform them, that I shall certainly cause Rob Roy Campbell, whom 
they call MacGregor, to bo executed, by break of day, as an outlaw taken in arms, and 
deserving death by a thousand acts of violence, that I should be most justly held 
unworthy of my situation and commission did 1 act otherwise ; that I shall know how to 
protect the country against their insolent threats of violence ; and that if they iiyure 
a hair of the head of any of the unfortunate gentlemen whom an unlucky accident has 
thrown into their power, I will take such ample vengeance, that the very stones of their 
glens shall sing woe for it this hundred years to come ! ” 

I humbly begged leave to remonstrate respecting the honourable mission imposed on 


* The affairs of Prestonpaus and Falkirk are probably alluded to, which marks the time of writing the Memoirs as subse- 
quent to 1745. 
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me, and touched upon the obvious danger attending it, when the noble commander 
replied, “ that such being the case, I might send my servant.” 

“ The deil be in my feet,” said Andrew, without either having respect to the presence 
in which he stood, or waiting till I replied — “ the deil bo in my feet, if I gang my tae’fl 
length. Do the folk think I hae another thrapple in my pouch after John Highlandman’s 
sneckit this ane wi’ his joctoleg ? or that I can dive doun at the tae side of a Highland 
loch and rise at the tother, like a shell-drake ? Na, na — ilk ane for himsell, and God 
for us a*. Folk may just make a page o’ their ain age, and serve themsells till their 
bairns grow up, and gang their ain errands for Andrew. Bob Boy never came near the 
parish of Dreepdaily, to steal either pippin or pear frae me or mine.” 

Silencing my follower with some difficulty, I represented to the Duke the great danger 
Captain Thornton and Mr. Jarvie would certainly be exposed to, and entreated he would 
make me the bearer of such modified terms as might be the means of saving their lives. 
I assured him I should decline no danger if I could be of service ; but from what I had 
heard and seen, I had little doubt they would be instantly murdered should the chief of 
the outlaws suffer death. 

The Duke was obviously much affected. “ It was a hard case,” he said, “ and he felt 
it as such ; but he had a paramount duty to perform to the country — Bob Boy must die !” 

I own it was not without emotion that I heard this threat of instant death to my 
acquaintance Campbell, who had so often testified his good-will towards me. Nor was 
I singular in the feeling, for many of those around the Duke ventured to express them- 
selves in hiB favour. “ It would be more advisable,” they said. “ to send him to Stirling 
Castle, and there detain him a close prisoner, as a pledge for the submission and dispersion 
of his gong. It were a great pity to expose the country to be plundered, which, now 
that the long nights approached, it would be found very difficult to prevent, since it was 
impossible to guard every point, and the Highlanders were sure to select those that were 
left exposed.” They added, that there was great hardship in leaving the unfortunate 
prisoners to the almost certain doom of massacre denounced against them, which no one 
doubted would be executed in the first burst of revenge. 

Garschattachin ventured yet farther, confiding in the honour of the nobleman whom 
he addressed, although he knew he had particular reasons for disliking their prisoner. 
“Bob Boy,” he said, “though a kittle neighbour to the Low Country, and particularly 
obnoxious to his Grace, and though he mnybe carried the catliernn trade farther than ony 
man o’ his day, was an auld-farrand carle, ami there might be some means of making 
him hear reason ; whereas his wife and sons were reckless fiends, without either fear or 
mercy about them, and, at the head of a’ his limmor loons, would be a worse plague to 
the country than ever he had been.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh !” replied his Grace, “ it is the very sense and cunning of this fellow 
which lias so long maintained his reign — a mere Highland robber would have been put 
down in as many weeks as be has flourished years. His gang, without him, is no more 
to be dreaded as a permanent annoyance— it will no longer exist — than a wasp without 
its head, which may sting once perhaps, but is instantly crushed into annihilation.” 

Garschattachin was not so easily silenced. “Iam sure, my Lord Duke,” he replied, 
“ I have no favour for Boh, and he as little for me, seeing he has twice cleaned out my 
ain byres, beside skaith among my tenants ; but, however” 

“ But, however, Garschattachin,” said the Duke, with a smile of peculiar expression, 
“ I fancy jw>u think such a freedom may be pardoned in a friend’s friend, and Bob's 
supposed to be no enemy to Major Galbraith’s friends over the water.” 

“ If it be,®, my lord,” said Garschattachin, in the same tone of jocularity, “it's no 
the wavst filing T have heard of him. But I wish we heard some news from the clans, 
that we 1 ave waited for sae lang. I vow to God they’ll keep a Hielandman’s word wi’ 
us— -I never ken’d them better — it’s ill drawing boots upon trews.” 
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“ I cannot believe it,” said the Duke* “ These gentlemen are known to be raeniftf 
honour, and I must necessarily suppose they are to keep their appointment. Send out 
two more horsemen to look for our friends. We cannot, till their arrival, pretend to 
attack the pass where Captain Thornton has suffered himself to be surprised, and which, 
to my knowledge, ten men on foot might make good against a regiment of the best horse 
in Europe— Meanwhile let refreshments be given to the men.” 

I had the benefit of this last order, the more necessary and acceptable, as I had tasted 
nothing since our hasty meal at Aberfoil the evening before. The videttes who had been 
despatched, returned without tidings of the expected auxiliaries, and sunset was approach- 
ing, when a Highlander belonging to the clans whose co-operation was expected, appeared 
as the bearer of a letter, which he delivered to the Duke with a most profound congd. 

“ Now will I wad a hogshead of claret,” said Garschattachin, “ that this is a message 
to tell us that these cursed Higlilandmeu, wliom we have fetched here at the expense of 
so much plague and vexation, arc going to draw off, and leave us to do nur own business 
if we can.” 

“ It is even so, gentlemen,” said the Duke, reddening with indignation, after having 
perused the letter, which was written upon a ter y dirty wrap of paper, but most punc- 
tiliously addressed, “ For the much-honoured hands of Ane High and Mighty Prince, 
the Duke, &c. &c. &c.” “ Our allies.” continued the Duke, “ have deserted us, gentle- 

men, and have made a separate peace with the enemy.” 

“ It’s just the fate of all alliances,” said Garschattachin ; “ the Dutch were gaun to 
serve us the same gate, if we had not got the start of them at Utrecht.” 

“ You arc facetious, »ir,” said the Duke, with u frown which showed how little he 
liked the pleasantry ; “ but our business is rather of a grave cast just now. — I suppose 
no gentleman would advise our attempting to penetrate farther into the country, unsup- 
ported either by friendly Highlanders, or by infantry from Inversnaid?” 

A general answer announced that the attempt would be perfect madness. 

“ Nor would ihere be great wisdom,” the Duke added, “ in remaining exposed to 
a night-attack in this place. I therefore propose that we should retreat to the house of 
Duchray and that of Gartartan, and keep safe and sure watch and ward until morning. 
But before we separate, I will examine Rob Roy before )ou all, and make you sensible, 
by your own eyes and ears, of the extreme unfitness of leaving him space for farther 
outrage.” 1 le gave orders accordingly, and the prisoner w r as brought before him, liis 
arms belted down above the elbow, and secured to liis body by a liorse-girtb buckled 
tight behind him. 1 wo non-commissioned officers had hold of him, one on each 
side, and two file of men with carabines and fixed bayonets attended for additional 
security. 

I bad never seen this man in the dress of his country, which set in a striking point of 
view the peculiarities of his form. A shock -head of red hair, which the hat and periwig 
of the Lowland costume had in a great measure concealed, was seen beneath the Highland 
bonnet, and verified the epithet of Hoy, or Red, by which lie was much better known in 
the Low Country than by any other, and is still, I supposr, best remembered. The 
justice of the appellation was also vindicated by die appearance of that part of his limbs, 
from the bottom of his kilt to the top of his short hose, which the fashion of his country 
dress left bare, and which was covered with a fell of thick, short, red hair, especially 
around his knees, which resembled in this respect, as well as from their sinewy appear- 
ance of extreme strength, the limbs of a red -coloured Highland bull. Upon the whole, 
betwixt the effect produced by the change of dress, and by my having become acquainted 
with his real and formidable character, his appearance had acquired to my eyes some- 
thing so much wilder and more striking than it before presented, that I could scarce 
recognise him to be the same person. 

His manner was bold, unconstrained unlebs by the actual bonds, haughty, and even 
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dignified. He bowed to the Duke, nodded to Garschattachin and others, and showed 
some surprise at seeing me among the party. 

“ It is long since we have met, Mr. Campbell,” said the Duke. 

“ It is so, my Lord Duke $ I could have wished it had been” (looking at the fastening 
on his arms) “ when I could have better paid the compliments I owe to your Grace j — 
but there's a glide time coming.” 

“ No time like the time present, Mr. Campbell,” answered the Duke, “ for the hours 
are fast flying that must settle your last account with all mortal affairs. I do not say 
this to insult your distress ; but you must be aware yourself that you draw near the end 
of your career. I do not deny that you may sometimes have done less harm than others 
of your unhappy trade, and that you may occasionally have exhibited marks of talent, 
and even of a disposition which promised better things. But you ore aware how long 
you have been the terror and the oppressor of a peaceful neighbourhood, and by what 
acts of violence you have maintained and extended your usurped authority. You know, 
in short, that you have deserved death, and that you must prepare for it.” 

“ My Lord,” said Rob Roy, “ although I may well lay my misfortunes at your Grace's 
door, yet I will never say that you yourself have been the wilful and witting author of 
them. My Lord, if I had thought sae, your Grace would not this day have been sitting 
in judgment on me ; for you have been three times within good rifle distance of me 
when you were thinking but of the red deer, and few people have ken'd me miss my aim. 
But as for them that have abused your Grace’s ear, and set you up against a man that 
was ance as peacefu’ a man os ony in the land, and made your name the warrant for 
driving me to utter extremity, — I have had some amends of them, and, for a' that your 
Grace now says, I expect to live to hae mair.” 

“ I know,” said the Duke, in rising anger, “ that you are a determined and impudent 
villain, who will keep his oath if he swears to mischief ; but it sliall be my care to prevent 
you. You have no enemies but your own wicked actions.” 

“ Had I called myself Grahomc, instead of Campbell, I might have heard less about 
them,” answered Rob Roy, with dogged resolution. 

“ You will do well, sir,” said the Duke, “ to warn your wife and family and followers, 
to beware how they use the gentlemen now in their hands, as I will requite tenfold on 
them, and their kin and allies, the slightest injury done to any of his majesty’s liege 
subjects.” 

“ My Lord,” said Roy in answer, “ none of my enemies will allege tlmt 1 have been 
a bloodthirsty man, and were 1 now wi’ my folk, i could rule lour or live hundred wild 
Hielanders as easy as your Grace those eight or ten lackeys and foot-boys — But if your 
Grace is bent to take the head away from a house, ye may lay your account there will 
be misrule among the members. — However, come o’t what like, there’s an honest man, 
a kinsman o’ my ain, maun come by nae skaith. In there ony body here wad do a gude 
deed for MacGregor ? — he may repay it, though his hands be now tied.” 

The Highlander who had delivered the letter to the Duke replied, “ I’ll do your will 
for you, MacGregor ; and I’ll gang back up the glen on purpose.” 

He advanced, and received from the prisoner a message to his wife, which, being in 
Gadic, I did not understand, but I had little doubt it related to some measures to be 
taken for the safety of Mr. Jarvie. 

“ Do you hear the fellow’s impudenee ? ” said the Duke ; “ he confides in liis character 
of a messenger. His conduct is of a piece with his master’s, who invited us to make 
common cause against these freebooters, and haye deserted us so soon a a the MacGregors 
have agreed t* surrender the Bolquidder lands they were squabbling about. 

No truth in plaids, no faith in tartan trews ! 

CameLeon-lU^e, they change a thousand hues." 

“ Your great ancestor never said so, my Lord,” answered Mqjor Galbraith ; — “and, 
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with submission, neither would your Grace have occasion to say it, wad ye but be for 
beginning justice at the well-head— Gie the honest man his mear again — Let eveiy head 
wear its ain bonnet, and the distractions o’ the Lennox wad be mended wi’ them 
o' the land." 

“ Hush I hush ! Garschattaohin,” said the Duke ; €( this is language dangerous for you 
to talk to any one, and especially to me ; but 1 presume you reckon yourself a privileged 
person. Please to draw off your party towards Garturtan ; I shall myself see the prisoner 
escorted to Duchray, and send you orders to-morrow. You will please grant no leave 
of absence to any of your trooi>crs." 

“ Here’s auld ordering and counter-ordering," muttered GarschattOchin between !ub 
teeth. “ But patience ! patience ! — we may ao day play at Change seats, the king's 
coming.” 

The two troops of cavalry now formed, and prepared to march off the ground, that 
they might avail tkemsoh ea of tlie remainder of daylight to get to their evening quarters. 
1 received an intimation, rather than an invitation, to attend the party ; and I perceived, 
that, though no longer considered as a prisoner, I was jet under some sort of suspicion. 
The times were indeed mi dangerous, — the great party questions of Jacobite and Hano- 
verian divided the country so effectually, — and the constant disputes and jealousies 
between the Highlanders and Low landers, besides a number of inexplicable causes of 
feud which separated the great leading families in Scotland from each other, occasioned 
such general suspicion, that a solitary and unprotected stranger was almost sure to meet 
with something di^agret able in thq course of his travels. 

I acquiesced, however, in my destination with the best grace I could, consoling myself 
with the hope that I might obtain from the captive freebooter some information con- 
cerning Rashlcigh and hib machinations. I should do myself injustice did I not add, 
that my views were not merely selfish. 1 was too much interested in my singular 
acquaintance not to be dc sirous of rendering him such services as his unfortunate situation 
might demand, or admit ot his recch ing. 
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great number attended the line of march, though without Ming into the ranks Of^the 
more regularly trained troopers. 

In this manner we travelled for a certain distance, until we arrived at a place where 
we also were to cross the river. The Forth, as being the outlet of a lake, is of con- 
siderable depth, even where less important in point of width, and the descent to the ford 
was by a broken precipitous ravine, which only permitted one horseman to descend At 
once. The rear and centre of our small body halting on the bank while the front dies 
passed down in succession, produced a considerable delay, as is usual on such oceasions, 
and even some confusion ; for a number of those riders, who made no proper part of the 
squadron, crowded to the ford without regularity, and made the militia cavalry, although 
tolerably well drilled, partake in some degree of their own disorder. 

It was while we were thus huddled together on the bank that I heard Rob Roy whisper 
to tho man behind whom he was placed on horseback, “ Your father, Ewan, wadna hae 
carried an auld friend to tho shambles, like a calf, tor a* the Dukes in Christendom.” 

Ewan returned no answer, but shrugged, as one who would express by that sign that 
what he was doing was none of his own choice. 

“ And when the MacGregors come down the glen, and ye see toom faulds, a bluidy 
hcarth-stane, and the fire flashing out between the rafters o’ your house, ye may be 
thinking then, Ewan, that were your friend Rob to the fore, you would have hod that 
safe which it will make your heart sair to lose.” 

Ewan of Brigglands again shrugged and groaned, but remained silent. 

“ It’s a Bair thing,” continued Rob, sliding his insinuations so gently into Ewan’s ear 
that they reached no other but mine, who certainly saw myself in no shape called upon 
to destroy his prospects of escape — “ It’s a sair thing, that Ewan of Brigglands, whom 
Roy MacGregor lias helped with hand, 6word, and purse, suld mind a gloom from a great 
man, mair than a friend’s life.” 

Ewan seemed sorely agitated, but was silent. — Wc heard the Duke’s voice from tlio 
opposite bank call, “ Bring over the prisoner.” 

Ewan put his horse in motion, and just as I heard Roy say, “ Never weigh a MacGregor's 
bluid against a broken whang o’ leather, for there will be another accounting to gie for it 
baith here and hereafter,” they passed me hastily, and, dashing forward rather precipi- 
tately, entered the water. 

“ Not yet, sir— not yet,” said some of the troopers to me, as I was about to follow, 
while others pressed forward into the stream. 

I saw the Duke on the other side, by the waning light, engaged in commanding his 
people to get into order, as they landed dispersedly, some higher, some lower. Many 
had crossed, some were in the water, and the rest were preparing to follow, when a 
sudden splash warned me that MacGregor's eloquence had prevailed on Ewan to give 
him freedom and a chance for life. The Duke also heard the sound, and instantly guessed 
its meaning. “ Dog !” lie exclaimed to Ewan as he landed, “where is your prisoner?” 
and, without waiting to hear the apology which the terrified vassal began to falter forth, 
he fired a pistol at his head, whether fatally I know not, and exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, 
disperse and pursue the villain — An hundred guineas for him that secures Rob Roy ! ” 

All became an instant scene of the most lively confusion. Rob Roy, disengaged from 
his bonds, doubtloRS by Ewan’s slipping the buckle of his belt, had dropped off at the 
horse’s tail, and instantly dived, passing under the belly of the troop-horse which was on 
his left hand. But as he was obliged to come to the surface an instant for air, the 
glimpse of his tartan plaid drew the attention of the troopers, some of whom plunged 
into the river with a total disregard to their own safety, rushing, according to the 
expression of their country, through pool and stream, sometimes swimming their horses, 
sometimes losing them and struggling for their own lives. Others less zealous, or more 
prudent, broke off in different directions, and galloped up and down the banks, to watch 
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the places at which the fugitive might possibly land. The hollowing, the whooping, the 
calls for aid at different points, where they saw, or conceived they saw, some vestige of 
him they were seeking, — the frequent report of pistols and carabines, fired at every object 
which excited the least suspicion, — the sight of so many horsemen riding about, in and 
out of the river, and striking with their long broad swords at whatever excited their 
attention, joined to the vain exertions used by their officers to restore order and regu- 
larity, — and all this in so wild a scene, and visible only by the imperfect twilight of an 
autumn evening, made the most extraordinary hubbub I had hitherto witnessed. I was 
indeed left alone to observe it, for our whole cavalcade had dispersed in pursuit, or at 
least to see the event of the search. Indeed, as I partly suspected at the time, and after- 
wards learned with certainty, many of those who seemed most active in their attempts to 
waylay and recover the fugitive, were, in actual truth, least desirous that he should be 
token, and only joined in the cry to increase the general confusion, and to give Bob Boy 
a better opportunity of escaping. 

Escape, indeed, was not difficult for a swimmer so expert as the freebooter, as soon as 
he had eluded the first burst of pursuit. At one time ho was closely pressed, and several 
blows wore made which flashed in the water around him ; the scene much resembling 
one of the otter-hunts which I had seen at Qsbaldistone-Hall, where the animal is 
detected by the hounds from his being necessitated to put his nose above the stream to 
vent or breathe, while he is enabled to elude them by getting under water again so soon 
as he has refreshed himself by respiration. MacGregor, however, had a trick beyond 
the otter ; for lie contrived, when very closely pursued, to disengage himself unobserved 
from his plaid, and suffer it to float down the stream, where in its progress it quickly 
attracted general attention j many of the horsemen were thus put upon a false scent, and 
several shots or stabs were averted from the party for whom they were designed. 

Once fairly out of view, the recovery of the prisoner became almost impossible, since, 
in so many places, the river was rendered inaccessible by the steepness of its banks, or 
the thickets of alders, poplars, and birch, which, overhanging its banks, prevented the 
approach of horsemen. Errors and accidents had also happened among the pursuers, 
whose task the approaching night rendered every moment more hopeless. Some got 
themselves involved in the eddies of the stream, and required the assistance of their 
companions to save them from drowning. Others, hurt by shots or blows in the confused 
melee, implored help or threatened vengeance, and in one or two instances such accidents 
led to actual Htrife. The trumpets, therefore, sounded the retreat, announcing that the 
commanding officer, with whatsoever unwillingness, had for the present relinquished 
hopes of the important prize which had thus unexpectedly escaped his grasp, and the 
troopers began slowly, reluctantly, and brawling with each other as they retumid, again 
to assume their ranks. I could see them darkening, as they formed on the southern bank 
of the river, — whose murmurs, long drowned by the louder cries of vengeful pursuit, 
were now heard hoarsely mingling with the deep, discontented, and reproachful voices of 
the disappointed horsemen. 

Uitherto I had been as it were a mere spectator, though far from an uninterested one, 
of the singular scene which had passed. But now I heard a voice suddenly exclaim, 
“ Where iN the English stranger ? — It was he gave Bob Boy the knife to cut the belt.” 

“ Cleave the pock-pudding to the chafts !” cried one voice. 

“ Weize a brace of balls through his horn -pan !” said a second. 

“ Driwe' three inches of cauld aim into his brisket !” shouted a third. 

And I heard several horses galloping to and fro, with the kind purpose, doubtless, of 
executing ^ese denunciations. I was immediately awakened to the sense of my situation, 
and to the certainty that armed men, having no restraint whatever on their irritated and 
inflamed passions, would probably begin by shooting or cutting me down, and afterwards 
investigate the justice of the action. Impressed by this belief, I leaped from my horse, 
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and taming him loose, plunged, into a bush of alder- trees, where, considering the advancing 
obscurity of the night, I thought there was little chance of my being discovered. Had 
I been near enough to the Duke to have invoked his personal protection, I would have 
done so ; but he had already commenced his retreat, and I saw no officer on the left bank 
of the river, of authority sufficient to have afforded protection, in cose of my surrendering 
myself. I thought there was no point of honour which could require, in such circum- 
stances, an unnecessary exposure of my life. My first idea, when the tumult began to be 
appeased, arid the clatter of the horses’ feet was heard less frequently in the immediate 
vicinity of my hiding-place, was to seek out the Duke’s quarters, when all should be 
quiet, and give myself up to him, as a liege subject, who had nothing to fear from his 
justice, and a stranger, who had every right to cxjiect protection and hospitality. With 
this purpose I crept out of my hiding-place, and looked around me. 

The twilight had now melted nearly into darktu ss ; a few or none of the troopers were 
left on my side of the Forth, anil of those who were already across it, I only heard tho 
distant trample of the horses’ feet, and the wailing and prolonged sound of their trumpets, 
which rung through the woods to recall stragglers. Here, therefore, I was left in a 
situation of considerable difficulty. 1 had no horse, and the deep and wheeling stream 
of the river, rendered turbid l>y the late tumult of which its channel hod been the scone, 
and seeming yet more so under the doubtful influence of an imperfect moonlight, had no 
inviting influence for a pedestrian by no means accu^tomc d to wade rivers, and who had 
lately seen horsemen weltering, in this dangerous passage, up to the very saddle-laps. 
At the same time, my pror^wt, if I remained on the side of the river on which 1 then 
stood, could be no other Ilian of concluding the various fatigues of this day and the 
preceding night, by passing that which was now closing in, til fresco on the side of a 
Highland hill. 

After a moment’s reflection, I began to consider that Fairscrvice, who had doubtless 
crossed the river with the other domestics, according to his forward and impertinent 
custom of putting himself alw ays among the foremost, could not fail to satisfy the Duke, 
or the competent authorities, respecting my rank and situation ; and that, therefore, my 
character did not require my immediate appearance, at the risk of being drowned in the 
river — of being unable to trace the march of the squadron in case of my reaching the 
other side in safety— or, finally, of being cut down, right or wrong, by some straggler, 
who might think such a piece of good service a convenient excuse for not sooner rejoining 
his ranks. I therefore rr solv cd to measure my steps buck to the little inn, where I had 
<pa c aed the preceding night. I had nothing to apprehend from Rob Roy. lie was now 
at liberty, and I was certain, in case of my falling in with any of his people, the news of 
his escape would ensure me protection. I might thus also show, that I had no intention 
to desert Mr. Jarvie in the delicate situation in which he hud engaged himself, chiefly on 
my account. And lastly it w as only in this quarter that I could hope to learn tidings 
concerning Rashlcigh and my father's papers, which had been the original cause of an 
expedition so fraught with perilous adventure. I therefore abandoned all thoughts of 
crossing the Forth that evening ; and, turning my back on the Fords of Frew, began to 
retrace my steps towards the little village of Aborfoil. 

A sharp frost- wind, which made itself heard and felt from time to time, removed the 
clouds of mist which might otherwise have slumbered till morning on the valley ; and, 
though it could not totally disperse the clouds of vapour, yet threw them in confused and 
changeful masses, now hovering round the heads of the mountains, now filling, as with a 
dense and voluminous stream of smoke, the various deep gullies where masses of the 
composite rock, or breccia, tumbling in fragments from the cliffs, have rushed to the 
valley, leaving each behind its course a rent and torn ravine resembling a deserted 
water-course. The moon, which was now high, and twinkled with all the vivacity of a 
frosty atmosphere, silvered the windings of the river and the peaks and precipices which 
the mist left visible, while her teams seemed as it were absorbed by the fleecy whiteness 
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of the mist, where it lay thick and condensed ; and gave to the more light and vapoury 
specks, which were elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy transparency resembling the lightest 
veil of silver gauze. Despite the uncertainty of my situation, a view so romantic, joined 
to the active and inspiring influence of the frosty atmosphere, elevated my spirits while 
it braced my nerves. I felt an inclination to cast care away, and bid defiance to danger, 
and involuntarily whistled, by way of cadence to my stops, which my feeling of the cold 
led me to accelerate, and I felt the pulse of existence beat prouder and higher in proportion 
as I felt confidence in my own strength, courage, and resources. I was so much lost in 
these thoughts, and in the feelings which they excited, that two horsemen came up 
behind me without my hearing their approach, until one was on each side of me, when 
the left-hand rider, pulling up his horse, addressed me in the English tongue — “ So ho, 
friend 1 whither so late ?” 

“ To my supper and bed at Aberfoil,” I replied. 

u Are the passes open ?” he inquired, with the same commanding tone of voice. 

“ I do not know,” I replied ; “I shall learn when I get there. But,” I added, the fate 
of Morris recurring to my recollection, “ if you are an English stranger, I advise you to 
turn back till daylight; there has been some disturbance in this neighbourhood, and 
I should hesitate to say it is perfectly safe for strangers.” 

" The soldiers had the worst ? — had they not ? ” was the reply. 

“ They had indeed ; and an officer’s party were destroyed or made prisoners.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” replied the horseman. 

“ As sure as that I hear you speak,” I replied. “ I was an unwilling spectator of the 
skirmish.” 

“ Unwilling ?” continued the interrogator. “ Were you not engaged in it then ?” 

“ Certainly no,” I replied ; “ I was detained by the king’s officer.” 

“ On what suspicion ? and who are you ? or what is your name ?” ho continued. 

“ I really do not know, sir,” said I, “ why I should answer so many questions to an 
unknown stranger. I have told you enough to convince you that you are going into a 
dangerous and distracted country. If you choose to proceed, it is your own affair ; but 
as I ask you no questions respecting your name and business, you will oblige me by 
making no inquiries after mine.” 

“ Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” *aid the other rider, in a % oiee the tones of which thrilled 
through every nerve of my body, “ should not whistle his favourite air.s when lie wishes 
to remain undiscovered.” 

And Dianu Vernon — for she, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, was the last speaker — 
whistled in playful mimiciy the second part of the tunc which was on my lips when they 
came up. 

“ Good God !” I exclaimed, like one thunderstruck, “can it be you. Miss Vernon, on 
such a spot — at such an hour — in such a lawless country — in such” 

“In such a masculine dress, you would say. — But what would you have? The 
philosophy of the excellent Corporal Nym is the best after all ; things must be os they 
may — pauca verba” 

While she was thus speaking, I eagerly took advantage of an unusually bright gleam 
of moonshine, to study the appearance of her companion ; for it may be easily supposed, 
that finding Miss Vernon in a place so solitary, engaged in a journey so dangerous, and 
under the protection of one gentleman only, were circumstances to excite every feeling 
of joalopsy, as well as surprise. The rider did not speak with the deep melody of 
Bashleigli's voice ; liis tones were more high and commanding ; he was toller, moreover, 
as he sate^oA horseback, tlian that first-rate object of my hate and suspicion. Neither 
did the » siranger’s address resemble that of any of my other cousins ; it had that 
indescribable tone and manner by Which we recognise a man of sense and breeding, oven 
in .the first few sentences he speaks. 

The object of my anxiety seemed desirous to get rid of my investigation. 
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“ Diana,” lie said, in a tone of mingled kindness and authority, “give your cousfylttiA 
property, and let us not spend time here.” 

Hiss Vernon had in the meantime taken out a small case, and leaning down from her 
horse towards me, she said, in a tone in which an effort at her usual quaint lightness of 
expression contended with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment, “ You see, my 
dear coz, I was bom to be your better angel. Rashleigh has been compiled to yield up 
his spoil, and had we reached this same village of Aberfoil last night, as we purposed, 
I should have found some Highland sylph to have wafted to you all these representatives 
of commercial wealth. But there were giants and dragons in the way ; and errant-knights 
and damsels of modem times, bold though they be, must not, as of yore, run into useless 
danger — Do not you do so either, my dear coz.” 

“ Diana,” said her companion, “ let me once more warn you that the evening waxes 
late, and we are still distant from our home.” 

“I am coming, sir, I am coming — Consider,” she added, with a sigh, “ how lately 
I have been subjected to control — besides, I htivt not yet given my cousin the packet, 
and bid him farewell — for ever. Yes, Frank, * she said, “for ever /—there is a gulf 
between us — a gulf of absolute perdition , — whore we go, you most not follow — what we 
do, you must not share in — Farewell— be happy 1” 

In the attitude in which she bent from her horse, which was a Highland pony, her 
face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, touched mine. She pressed my hand, while the 
tear that trembled in her eye found its way to my cheek instead of her own. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten— inexpressibly bitter, yet mixed with a sensation of 
pleasure so deeply soothing and affecting, as at onct* to unlock all the flood-gates of the 
heart. It was but a moment, however ; for, instantly recovering from the feeling to 
which she had involuntarily given way, she intimated to her companion she was ready to 
attend him, and putting their horses to a brisk pace, they were soon far distant from the 
place whore I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which loaded my frame and my tongue so much, that 
I could neither return Miss Vernon’s half embrace, nor even answer her farewell. The 
word, though it rose to my tongue, seemed to choke in my throat like the fatal guilty, 
which the delinquent who makes it hit. plea, knows must be followed by the doom of 
death. The surprise — the sorrow, almost stupified me. I remained motionless with the 
packet in my hand, gazing after them, as if endeavouring to count the sparkles which flew 
from the horses’ hoof* I continued to look after even these had ceased to be visible, 
and to listen for their footsteps long after the last distant trampling had died in my ears. 
At length, tears ruriied to my ey^s. gla/ed as they were by the exertion of straining after 
what was no longer to be seen. I wiped them mechanically, and almost without being 
aware that they were flowing — but they came thicker and thicker; — I felt tlic tightening 
of the throat and breast — the hysterica passio of poor Lear; and sitting down by the 
way-bid< , I died a flood of the fust and most bitter tears which had flowed from my eyes 
since childhood. 
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scarce given vent to my foe lings in this pni o\ysm, ere I w as ashamed 
*5. 0 f m y weakness. I tenicmbcicd that I had been lor some time endeav our- 
ing to regard Diana Vernon, when liei idea intruded itsell on my icniein- 
brance, as a friend, for whose welfare I should indeed always be anxious, 
but with whom I could have little further communication. But the 
almost unrepressed tenderness of her manner, joined to the romanee of our 
sudden meeting where it was so little to have been expected, were circumstances wluclf 
threw yrt entnely off my guard. I recovered, however, sooner than might have been 
expccied, and without giving myself tune accurately to examine my motives, I resumed 
the path on which I had been travelling when overtaken by this strange and unexpected 
appaiition. 
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“ I am not,” was my reflection, “ transgressing her injunction so pathetically givW, 
since I am but pursuing my own journey by the only open route.— If I have succeedci 
in recovering my fathers property, it still remains incumbent on me to see my Glasgow 
friend delivered from the situation in which he has involved himself on my account ; 
besides, what other place of rest can I obtain for the night excepting at the little inn of 
Aberfoil ? They also must stop there, since it is imi>ossible for travellers on horseback to 
go farther — Well, then, we shall meet again— meet for the last time perhaps— But 
I shall see and hear her — I stall learn who this happy man is who exercises over her the 
authority of a husband — I shall learn if there remains, in the difficult course in which she 
seems engaged, any difficulty which my efforts may remove, or aught that 1 can do to 
express my gratitude for her generosity— for her disinterested friendship.” 

As I reasoned thus with myself, colouring with every plausible pretext which occurred 
to my ingenuity, my passionate desire once more to see and converse with my cousin, 
I was suddenly hailed by a touch on the Shoulder ; and the deep voice of a Highlander, 
who, walking still faster than I, though I was proceeding at a smart pace, accosted 
me with, “ A braw night, Maister OsbaMistoue— we tav e met at the mirk hour before 
now.” 

There was no mistaking the tone of MacGregor ; he had escaped the pursuit of his 
enemies, and was in full retreat to his own wilds and to his adherents. He had also 
contrived to arm liimsclf, probably at the house of some secret adherent, for he had 
a musket on his shoulder, and the usual Highland weapons by his side. To have found 
myself alone with such n character in such a situation, and at this late hour in the 
evening, might not have been pleasant to me in any ordinary mood of mind ; for, though 
habituated to think of Rob Roy in rather a friendly point of view, I will confess frankly 
that I never heard him speak but that it seemed to thrill my blood. The intonation of 'the 
mountaineers gives a habitual depth and hollowness to the sound of their words, owing to 
the guttural expression so common in their native language, and they usually speak with 
a good deal of emphasis. To these national peculiarities Rob Roy added a sort of hard 
indifference of accent and manner, expressive of a mind neither to be daunted, nor 
uurpiised, nor affected, by what passed before him, however dreadful, however sudden, 
however afflicting. Habitual danger, with unbounded confidence in his own strength and 
sagacity, had rendered him indifferent to fear ; and the lawless and precarious life he led, 
had blunted, though its dangers and errors had not destroyed, his foldings for others. 
And it was to be renumbered, that I had very lately seen the followers of this man 
commit a cruel slaughter on an unarmed and suppliant individual. 

Yet such was the state of my mind, that I welcomed the company of the outlaw leader 
as a relief to my own overstrained and painful thoughts ; and was not without hopes, that 
through his means I might obtain some clew of guidance through the maze in which my 
fate had involved me. I therefore answered his greeting cordially, and congratulated him 
on his late escape in circumstances when escape seemed impossible. 

“ Ay,” he replied, “ there is as much hi tween the craig and the woodie * as there is 
between the cup and the lip. llut my perd w as less than you may think, being a stranger 
to this country. Of those that were summoned to take me, and to keep me, and to retake 
me again, there was a moiety, as cousin Nitol Jarvie calls it, that had noe will that I suld 
be either taen, or keepit fast, or retuen ; and of t’other moiety, there was ae half was 
feared to stir me ; and so I had only like the fourth port of fifty or sixty men to 
deal withal.” 

« And enough too, I should think,” replied I. 

“ I dinna ken that,” said he ; “ but I ken, that turn every ill -wilier that I had among 
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them out upon the green before the Clachan of Aberfoil, I wad find them play with 
broadsword and target, one down and another come on/ 1 

He now inquired into my adventures since we entered his country, and laughed heartily 
at my account of the battle we had in the inn, and at the exploits of the Bailie with the 
red-hot poker. 

“Let Glasgow Flourish 1* he exclaimed. “ The curse of Cromwell on me, if I wad 
hae wished better sport than to see cousin Nicol Jarvie singe Iverach’s plaid, like a sheep’s 
head between a pair of tongs. But my cousin Jarvie,” he added, more gravely, “ has 
some gentleman's bluid in his veins, although he has been unhappily bred up to a peaceful 
and mechanical craft, which could not but blunt any pretty man's spirit. — Ye may estimate 
the reason why I could not receive you at the Clachan of Aberfoil, os I purposed. They 
had mode a fine hosenet for me when I was absent twa or three days at Glasgow, upon 
the king's business — But I think I broke up the league about their lugs — they'll no be 
able to hound one elan against another as they hae dune. I hope soon to see the day 
when a’ Hielandmen will stand slioutber to shcuthcr. But what chanced next ?” 

1 gave him on account of the arrival of Captain Thornton and his parly, and the arrest of 
the Bailie and myself, under pretext of our being suspicious persons ; and upon his more 
special inquiry, I recollected the officer had mentioned that, besides my name sounding 
suspicious in his ears, he had orders to secure an hid and young person, resembling our 
description. This again moved the outlaw’s risibility. 

“ As man lives by bread/’ lie said, “ the buzzards have mistaen my friend the Bailie 
for his Excellency, and you for Diana Yemon — 0, the most egregious night-howlets 1 " 

u Miss Vernon ?” said I, with hesitation, and trembling for the answer — “ Does she 
still bear that name ? She passed but* now, along with a gentleman who seemed to use 
a style of authority.” 

“ Ay, ay," answered Bob, “ she's under lnwfu’ authority now ; and full time, for she 
was a daft hempic — But she’s a mettle quean. It’s a pity his Excellency is a thought 
eldem. The like o’ yoursell, or my son llamish, wad be mair sortablc in point of 
years.” 

Here, then, was a complete downfall of tho^e castles of cards which my fancy had, in 
despite of my reason, so often amused herself with building. Although in truth I had 
scarcely anything else to expect, since 1 could not suppose that Diana could be travelling 
in such a country, at such an hour, with any but one who had a legal title to protect her, 
1 did not feel the blow less severely when it came ; and MacGregor’s voice, urging 
me to purt>uc my story, sounded in my ears without conveying any exact import to 
my mind. 

“ You are ill,” he said, at length, after he had spoken twice without receivin'* an 
answer ; “ this day’s wark has been ower muckle for ane doubtless unused to sic things.” 

The tone of kindness in which this was spoken recalling me to myself, and to the 
necessities of my situation, I continued my narrative as well os I could. Rob Roy 
expressed great exultation at the successful skirmish in the pass. 

“ They say,” he observed, <{ that king’s chaff is better than other folk’s corn ; but 
I think that canna be said o’ king’s soldiers, if they let themselves be beaten wi’ a wheen 
auld carles that are past fighting, and bairns that are no come till’t, and wives wi’ their 
rocks and distaffs, the very wally-draiglcs o’ the country-side. And Dougal Gregor, too — 
— whu wad hae thought there had been as mucklc sense in his tatty pow, that ne’er had 
a better covering than his ain shaggy hassock of hair ! — But say away — though I dread 
what’s to edfctie neist, — for my Helen’s an incarnate devil when her bluid’s up — puir thing, 
she has ower mucklc reason. ” 

I observedfos much delicacy as I could in communicating to him the usage we had 
received, brft I obviously saw the detail gave him great pain. 

“ I wad rather than a thousand merks,” he said, “ that I had been at hamc ! To 
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misguide strangers, and forbye a', my ain natural cousin, that had showed me sic 
kindness— I wad rather tbey had burned half the Lennox in their folly ! But this comes 
o’ trusting women and their bairns, that have neither measure nor reason in their dealings. 
However, it’s a* owing to that dog of a gauger, wha betrayed me by pretending a message 
from your cousin Rashleigh, to meet him on the king’s affairs, wliilk I thought was very 
like to be anent Garschattaehin and a party of the Lennox declaring themselves for King 
James. Faith ! but I ken’d I was clean beguiled when 1 heard the Duke was there ; and 
when they strapped the horse-girth ower my arms, I might hae judged what was biding 
me ; for I ken’d your kinsman, being, wi’ pardon, a slippery loon liimsell, is prone to 
employ those of his ain kidney— I wish lie mayna hae been at the bottom o’ the pjioy 
himsell — I thought the chield Morris looked devilish queer when I determined he should 
remain a wad, or hostage, for my safe back-coming. But I am come back, nae thanks to 
him, or them that employed him, and the question is, how the collector loon is to win 
back liimsell — I promise liim it will not be without a ransom.” 

“ Morris,” said I, “ has already paid the last ransom which mortal man can owe.” 

“Eh ! What?” exclaimed my companion hastily ; “what d’ye my ? I trust it was 
in the skirmish he was killed ?” 

“ lie was slain in cold blood, after the fight was over, Mr. Campbell.” 

“ Cold blood ? — Damnation !” he said, muttering betwixt his teeth — “ How fell that, 
sir ? Speak out, sir, and do not Maister or Campbell me — my foot is on my native heath, 
and my name is MacGregor !” 

His passions were obviously irritated ; but, without noticing the rudeness of his tone, 
I gave him a short and distinct account of the death of Morris. He struck the but 
of his gun with great vehemence against the ground, and broke out — “ I vow to God, 
such a deed might make one forswear kin, clan, country, wife, and bairns ! And yet the 
villain wrought long for it. And what is the difference between wnrsling below the 
water wi* a stane about your nock, and wavering in the wind wi’ a tether round it ? — it’s 
but choking after a’, and lie drees the doom he cttled for me. I could have wished, 
though, they had rather putten a ball tlirough him, or a dirk ; for the fashion of removing 
him will give rise to mony idle clavcrs — But every wight has his weird, and we maun 
a* dee when our day comes — And naebody will deny that Helen MnoGregor has deep 
wrongs to avenge.” 

So saying, he seemed to dismiss the theme altogether from his mind, and proceeded to 
inquire how I got free from the party in whose hands he had seen me. 

My story was soon told ; and I added the episode of my having recovered the papers 
of my father, though 1 dared not trust my voice to name the name of Diana. 

“ 1 was sure ye w ad get them,” said MacGregor ; — “the letter yc brought me contained 
his Excellency's pleasure to that effect ; and nae doubt it was my will to have aided in 
it. And I asked ye up into this glen on the very errand. But it’s like his Excellency 
has forgathered wi’ Rashleigh sooner than I expected.” 

Tlic first part of this answer was what most forcibly struck me. 

“ Was the letter I brought you, then, from this person you call his Excellency ? Who 
is lie ? and what is his rank and proper name ? ” 

“ I am thinking,” said MacGregor, “that since ye dinna ken them already, they canna 
be o’ muckle consequence to you, and sac I shall say nae thing on that score. But weel 
1 wot the letter was frac his ain hand, or, having a sort of business of my ain on my hands, 
being, ns ye weel may see, just as much as I can fairly manage, I canna say I would hae 
fkslicd mysell sac muckle about the matter.” 

I now recollected the lights seen in the library — the various circumstances which had 
excited my jealousy — the glove — the agitation of the tapestry which covered the secret 
passage from Raslileigh’s apartment ; and, above all, 1 recollected that Diana retired, in 
order to write, as 1 then thought, the billet to which I was to have recourse in case of the last 
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necessity. Her hours, then, were not spent in solitude, but in listening to the addresses 
of some desperate agent of Jacobitical treason, who was a secret resident within the 
mansion of her uncle ! Other young women have sold themselves for gold, or Buffered 
themselves to be seduced from their first love from vanity ; but Diana had sacrificed my 
affections and her own to partake the fortunes of some desperate adventurer — to seek the 
haunts of freebooters through midnight deserts, with no better hopes of rank or fortune 
than that mimicry of both which the mock court of the Stuarts at St. Germains had in 
their power to bestow. 

“ I will see her,” I said, internally, “ if it be possible, once more. I will argue with 
her as a friend— as a kinsman— on the risk she is incurring, and I will facilitate her 
retreat to France, where she may, with more comfort and propriety, as well as safety, 
abide the issue of the turmoils which the political trepanner, to whom she has united her 
fate, is doubtless busied in putting into motion.” 

“ I conclude, then,” 1 said to Mac Gregor, after about five minutes silence on both 
sides, “ that his Excellency, since you give me no other name for him, was residing in 
Osbaldistone-Hall at the same time with myself?” 

“ To be sure— to be sure— and in the young lady’s apartment, as best reason was.” 
This gratuitous information was adding gall to bitterness. “ But few,” added Mac- 
Gregor, “ken’d he was derned there, save Rushleigli and Sir Hildebrand ; for you were 
out o’ the question ; and the young lads liaena wit enough to ca’ the cat frae the cream 
— But it*s a bra’ auld-fashioned house ; and what I specially admire, is the abundance 
o' holes and bores and concealments — ye could put twenty or thirty men in ae comer, and 
a family might live a week without finding them out — whilk, nae doubt, muy on occasion 
be a special convenience. I wish we hod the like o’ Osbaldistone-Hall on the braes 
o’ Craig-Royston — But we maun gar woods and caves serve the like o’ us puir Hieland 
bodies.” 

“ I suppose his Excellency,” said I, “ was privy to the first accident which befell ” 

I could not help hesitating a moment. 

“ Ye were going to say Morris,” said Rob Roy, coolly, for he was too much accustomed 
to deeds of violence for the agitation he had at first expressed to be of long continuance. 
“ 1 used to laugh heartily at that reik ; but I’ll hardly hae the heart to do't again, since 
the ill-far’d accident at the Loch. Na, na, — his Excellency ken'd nought o' that ploy — 
it was a’ managed atween Rashleigh and my sell. But the sport that came after — and 
Rashleigh’s shift o’ turning the suspicion uff himscll upon you, that he hod nae grit favour 
to frae the beginning — and then Miss Die, she maun hue us sweep up a’ our spiders’ webs 
again, and set you out o* the Justice’s claws— and then the frightened craven, Morris, 
that was scared out o’ his seven senses by seeing the real man w hen he was charging the 
innocent stranger— and the gowk of a clerk— and the drunken carle of a justice— Ohon ! 
ohon ! — mony a laugh that’s job’s gien me — and now, a’ that I can do for the puir devil 
is to get some messes said for his soul.” 

“ May I ask,” said I, “ how Miss Vernon came to have so much influence over Roshleigh 
and his accomplices, as to derange your projected plan ?” 

“ Mine ? it was none of mine. No man can say I ever laid my burden on other folk’s 
shoulders — it was a’ Roshleigh’s doings. But, undoubtedly, she had great influence wi* 
us baith on account of his Excellency’s affection, as wcel as that she ken’d far ower mony 
secrets to be lightlied in a matter o' that kind. — Deil tak him,” he ejaculated, by way of 
summing up, “ that gies women either secret to keep or power to abuse— fules shouldna 
hae chapping sticks.” 

We werq^tfow within a quarter of a mile from the village, when three Highlanders, 
springing >upon us with presented arms, commanded us to stand and tell our business. 
The single word Oregaragh , in the deep and commanding voice of my companion, was 
answered by a shout, or rather yell, of joyful recognition. One, throwing down his fire- 
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lock, clasped his leader so fast round the knees, that he was unable to extricate liimsttf, 
muttering, at the same time, a torrent of Gaelic gratulation, which every* now and then 
rose into a sort of scream of gladness. The two others, after the first howling was over, 
set off literally with the speed of deers, contending which should first carry to the village, 
which a strong party of the MacGregors now occupied, the joyful news of Bob Boy's 
escape and return. The intelligence excited such shouts of jubilation, that the vexy hills 
rung again, and young and old, men, women, and children, without distinction of sex or 
age, came running down the vale to meet us, with all the tumultuous speed and clamour 
of a mountain torrent. When I heard the rushing noise and yells of this joyful multitude 
approach us, I thought it a fitting precaution to remind MacGregor that I was a stranger, 
and under his protection, lie accordingly held me fast by the hand, while the assemblage 
crowded around him with such shouts of devoted attachment, and joy at liis return, as were 
really affecting ; nor did he extend to hia folio* <*rs wlmt all eagerly sought, the grasp, namely, 
of his hand, until he had mode them understand that I was to be kindly and carefully used. 

The mandate of the Sultan of Delhi oouid not have been more promptly obeyed. 
Indeed, I now sustained nearly os much inconvenience from their well-meant attentions 
as formerly from their rudeness. They would hardly allow the friend of ibeir leader to 
walk upon his own legs, so earnest were they in affording me support and assistance upon 
the way ; and at length, taking advantage of a slight stumble which I made over a stone, 
which the press did not permit me to avoid, thev fairly m ized upon me, and bore me in 
their arms in triumph towards Mrs. MocAlpine’s. 

On arrival before her hospitable wigwam, I found power and popularity had its incon- 
veniences in the Highlands, as everywhere else ; for, before MacGregor could be permitted 
to enter the house where he was to obtain rest and refreshment, he was obliged to relate 
the story of his escape at least a dozen times over, as 1 was told by an officious old man, 
who chose to translate it at least os often for my edification, and to whom I was in policy 
obliged to seem to pay a decent degree of attention. The audience being at length 
satisfied, group alter group departed to take their bed upon the heath, or in the neighbouring 
huts, some cursing the Duke and Garschattachin, some lamenting the probable danger 
of Ewan of Brigglands, incurred by his friendship to MacGregor, but all agreeing that 
the escape of Rob Roy himself lost nothing in comparison with the exploit of any one of 
their chiefs since the days of l)ougal-Ciar, the founder of his line. 

The friendly outlaw, now taking me by the arm, conducted me into the interior of the 
hut. My eyes roved round its smoky recesses in quest of Diana and her companion ; 
but they were nowhere to be seen, and I felt as if to make inquiries might betray some 
secret motives, which were best concealed. The only known countenance upon which 
my eyes rested, was that of the Bailie, who, seated on a stool by the fireside, received, 
with a sort of reserved dignity, the welcomes of Rob Roy, the apologies which he made 
for his indifferent accommodation, nnd his inquiries after his health. 

“ I am pretty weel, kinsman,” said the Bailie — “ indifferent weel, I thank ye ; and for 
accommodations, ane canna expect to carry about the Saut- Market at his tail, as a snail 
does his caup ; — and I am blythe that ye hae gotteu out o' the hands o' your unfreends.” 

“ Weel, weel, then,” answered Roy, “ what is’t ails ye, man ? — a’s weel that ends weel ! 
— the warld will last our day — Come, take a cup o' brandy — your father the deacon could 
tak ane at an orra time.” 

“ It might be he might do sae, Robin, after fatigue — whilk has been my lot mair ways 
than ane this day. But,” he continued, slowly filling up a little wooden stoup which 
might hold about three glasses, “ he was a moderate man of his bicker, as 1 am mysell — 
Here's wussing health to ye, Robin,” (a sip,) “ and your weelfore here and hereafter,” 
(another taste,) “ and also to my cousin Helen — and to your twa hopefu' lads, of whom 
inair anon.” 

So saying, he drank up the contents of the cup with great gravity and deliberation, 
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while MacGregor winked aside to me, as if in ridicule of the air of wisdom and superior 
authority which the Bailie assumed towards him in their intercourse, and which he 
exercised when Rob was at the head of his armed clan, in full as great, or a greater 
degree, than when he was at the Bailie's mercy in the Tolbooth of Glasgow. It seemed 
to me, that MacGregor wished me, as a stranger, to understand, that if he submitted to 
the tone which his kinsman assumed, it was partly out of deference to the rights of 
hospitality, but still more for the jest’s sake. 

As the Bailie set down his cup he recognised me, and giving me a cordial welcome on 
my return, he waived farther communication with me for the present. — “ I will speak 
to your matters anon $ I maun begin, as in reason, wi’ those of my kinsman. — I presume, 
Robin, there’s naebody here will carry aught o’ what I am gaun'to say, to the town- 
council or elsewhere, to my prejudice or to yours?” 

“Make yourself easy on that head, cousin Nicol,” answered MacGregor; “the tae 
half o’ the gillies winna ken what ye say, and the tother winna care— besides, that I wad 
stow the tongue out o’ the head o’ any o’ them that suld presume to say ower again ony 
speech held wi’ me in their presence.” 

“ Awed, cousin, sic being the case, and Mr. Osbaldistone here being a prudent youth, 
and a safe friend — 1’se plainly tell ye, ye are breeding up your family to gang an ill 
gate.” Then clearing his voice with a preliminary hem, he addressed his kinsman, 
checking, as Malvolio proposed to do when seated in his state, his familiar smile with an 
austere regard of control. — “Ye ken yourscll ye haud light by the law — and for my 
cousin Helen, forbye that her reception o’ me this blessed day, whilk I excuse on account 
of perturbation of mind, was muckle on the north side o' friendly, I say (outputting this 
personal reason of complaint) I hae that to say o* your wife ” 

“ Say nothing of her, kinsman,” said Rob, in a grave and stern tone, “ but what is 
befitting a friend to say, and her husband to hear. Of me you are welcome to say your 
full pleasure.” 

“ Aweel, awed,” said the Bailie, somewhat disconcerted, “ wc’se let that be a pass-over 
— I dinna approve of making mischief in families. But here arc your twa sons, Hamish 
and Robin, whilk signifies, as I’m gien to understand, James and Robert — I trust ye will 
call them sac in future — there comes nae glide o’ llnmishes, ami Eachines, and Angusscs, 
except that they’re the names one aye chances to see in the indictments at the Western 
Circuits for cow -lifting, at the instance of his majesty’s advocate for his majesty’s interest. 
Aweel, but the twa lads, as I was saying, they haena sae muckle as the ordinnr grunds, 
man, of liberal education — they dinna ken the very multiplication table itself, whilk is 
the root of a’ usefu’ knowledge, and they did nocthing but laugh and fleer at me when 
I tauld them my mind on their ignorance — It’s my belief they can neither read, write, 
nor cipher, if .sic a thing could be believed o’ nne’s ain connexions in a Christian land.” 

“If they could, kinsman,” said MacGregor, with great indifference, “their learning 
must have come o* free will, for whar the deil was I to get them n teacher ? — wad yc hae 
had me put on the gate o’ your J)ivinity-IIall at Glasgow College, 1 Wanted, a tutor for 
Rob Roy’s bairns?’” 

“ Na, kinsman,” replied Mr. Jarvie, “ but yc might hac sent the lads wliar they could 
hae learned the fear o’ God, and the usages of civilized creatures. They ore os ignorant 
as the kylocs ye used to drive to market, or the very English churls that yc sauld them 
to, and can do naething whatever to purpose.” 

“ Umj^i !” answered Rob j “ Hamish can bring doun a black-cock when lie’s on the 
wing wi’ a single bullet, and Rob can drive a dirk through a twa-inch board.” 

“ Sne np#ckle the waur for them, cousin ! — sae muckle the waur for them baith ! ” 
answered, tfic Glasgow merchant in a tone of great decision ; “ on they ken naething 
better than that, they had better rio ken that neither. Tell me yoursell, Rob, what 
has. a* this cutting, and stabbing, and shooting, and driving of dirks, whether through 
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human flesh or fir deals, dune for yoursell ?— and werena ye a happier man at the jpil 
o' your nowte-bestial, when ye were in an honest calling, than ever ye hae been sined, at 
the head o’ your Hielond kernes and gally-glasses ?” 

I observed that MacGregor, while his well-meaning kinsman spoke to him in this 
manner, turned and writhed his body like a man who indeed suffers pain, but is deter- 
mined no groan shall escape his lips ; and I longed for an opportunity to interrupt the 
well-meant, but, as it was obvious to me, quite mistaken strain, in which Jar vie 
addressed this extraordinary person. The dialogue, however, came to an end without 
my interference. 

“ And sae,” said the Bailie, “ 1 hae been thinking, Rob, that as it may be ye are ower 
deep in the black book to win a pardon, and ower auld to mend yoursell, that it wad be 
a pity to bring up twa hopefu’ lads to sic a godless trade as your aln, and I wad blithely 
tak them for prentices at the loom, as 1 began mysell and my father the deacon 
afore mo, though, praise to the Giver. I only trade now as wholesale dealer — And — 
and ” 

He saw a storm gathering on Rob’s brow, which probably induced him to throw in, as 
a sweetner of an obnoxious proposition, what he hod lcscrved to crown his own gene- 
rosity, had it been embraced as an acceptable one ; — “ aud Robin, lad, ye ncedna look 
sae glum, for I’ll pay the prentice-fee, and never plague ye foi the thousand merks 
neither.” 

“ Ceade milliu dittoul, hundred thousand devils 1” exclaimed Rob, rising and striding 
through the hut, “My sons weavers ! — Millia molliff heart! — but I wad see every loom 
in Glasgow, beam traddics, and shuttles, burnt in hell-fire sooner!” 

With some difficulty 1 made the Bailie, who was preparing a reply, comprehend the 
risk and impropriety of pressing our host on this topic, and in a minute he recovered, or 
reassumed, his serenity of temper. 

“ But yo mean wed — ye mean weel,” said he ; “ so gie mo your hand, Nicol, and if 
ever I put my sons apprentice, I will gie you the refusal o* them. And, as you say, there’s 
the thousand merks to be settled between us. — Here, Eachin MacAnaleister, bring me 
my sporran.” 

The person ho addressed, a tall, strong mountaineer, who seemed to act as MacGregor’s 
lieutenant, brought from some place of safety a large leathern pouch, such as Highlanders 
of rank wear before them when in full dress, made of the skin of the sea otter, richly 
garnished with silver ornaments and studs. 

“ I advise no man to attempt opening this sporran till lie has iny secret,” said Rob 
Roy ; and then twisting one button in one direction, and another in another, pulling one 
stud upward, and pressing another downward, the mouth of the purse, which was bound 
with massive silver-plate, opened and gave admittance to his hand. He made me remark, 
as if to break short tlic subject on which Bailie Jarvie had spoken, tliat a small steel 
pistol was concealed within the purse, the trigger of which was connected with the 
mounting, and made part of the machinery, so that the weapon would certainly be 
discharged, and in all probability its contents lodged in the person of any one, who, being 
unacquainted with the Reeret, should tamper with the lock which secured his treasure* 
“ This,” said he, touching the pistol — “ this is the keeper of my privy purse.” 

The simplicity of the contrivance to secure a furred pouch, which could have been 
ripped open without any attempt on the spring, reminded me of the verses in the Odyssey, 
where Ulysses, in a yet ruder age, is content to secure his property by casting a curious 
and involved complication of cordage around the sea-chest in which it was deposited. 

The Bailie put on his spectacles to examine the mechanism, and when he had done, 
returned it with a smile, and a sigh, observing — “ Ah ! Rob, had ither folk’s purses been 
os wed guarded, I doubt if your sporran wad hoc been as weel filled as it kythea to be by 
the weight.” 
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“ Never mind, kinsman,” said Rob, laughing ; “ it will aye open for a friend's necessity, 
or to pay a just due— and here,” he added, pulling out a rouleau of gold, “ here is your 
ten hundred merks— count them, and see that you arc full and justly paid.” 

Mr. Jarvie took the money in silence, and weighing it in his hand for an instant, laid 
it on the table, and replied, “ Rob, I canna tak it — 1 downa intromit with it — there can 
nae gude come o’t — I hae seen ower weel the day what sort of a gate your gowd is made 
in — ill-got gear ne'er prospered ; and, to be plain wi’ you, I winna meddle wi't — it looks 
as there might be bluid on’t.” 

“ Troutsho ! ” said the outlaw, affecting an indifference which, perhaps, he did not 
altogether feel; it's gude French gowd, and ne’er was in Scotchman's pouch before 
mine. Look at them, man — they arc a' louis d’ors, bright and bonnie os the day they 
were coined.” 

“ The waur, the waur — just sae muckle the waur, Robin,” replied the Bailie, averting 
his eyes from the money, though, like Csesar on the Lupcrcal, his fingers seemed to 
itch for it — “ Rebellion is waur than witchcraft, or robbery either ; there's gospel 
warrant for’t.” 

“Never mind the warrant, kinsman,” said the freebooter ; “you come by the gowd 
honestly, and in payment of a just debt — it came from the one king, you may gie it to 
the other, if ye like ; and it will just serve for a weakening of the enemy, and in the point 
where puir King James is weakest too, for, God knows, he lias hands and hearts eneugli, 
but 1 doubt he wants the siller.” 

“ He’ll no get mony Hielanders then, Robin,” said Mr. Jarvie, as, again replacing his 
spectacles on his nose, he undid the rouleau, and began to count its contents. 

“ Nor Lowlandcrs neither,” said MacGregor, arching his eyebrow, and, as he looked 
at me, directing a glance towards Mr. Jarvie, who, all unconscious of the ridicule, weighed 
each piece with habitual scrupulosity ; and having told twice over the sum, which 
amounted to the discharge of his debt, principal and interest, he returned three pieces to 
buy his kinswoman a gown, ns he expressed himself, and a brace more for the twa bairns, 
as he called them, requesting they might buy anything they liked with them except 
gunpowder. The Highlander stared at his kinsman’s unexpected generosity, but 
courteously accepted his gift, which he deposited for the time in his well-secured pouch. 

The Bailie next produced the original bond for the debt, on the back of which he hud 
writteu a formal discharge, which, having subscribed himself, he requested me to sign as 
a witness. I did so, and Bailie Jar\ie was looking anxiously around for another, the 
Scottish law requiring the subscription of two witnesses to validate either a bond or 
acquittance. “ You will hardly find a man that can write sa\e ourselves within these 
three miles,” said Rob, “ but I'll settle the matter as easily and, taking the papv r from 
before his kinsman, he threw it in the tire. Bailie Jarvie stared in his turn, but his 
kinsman continued, “ That’s a JJicland settlement of accounts. The time might come, 
cousin, were I to keep a' these charges and discharges, that friends might be brought into 
trouble for having dealt with me.” 

The Bailie attempted no reply to this argument, and our supper now appeared in 
a style of abundance, and even delicacy, which, for the place, might be considered as 
extraordinary. The greater part of the provisions were cold, intimating they had been 
prepared at some distance ; and there were some bottles of good French wine to relish 
pasties of various sorts of game, as well as other dishes. I remarked that MacGregor, 
while doyig the honours of the table with great and anxious hospitality, prayed us to 
excuse the circumstance that some particular dish or pasty had been infringed on before 
it was predated to us. “You must know,” said he to Mr. Jarvie, but without looking 
towards ipe, “ you are not the only guests this night in the MacGregor's country, whilk, 
doubtless, ye will believe, since my wife and the twa lads would otherwise have been 
ma^t ready to attend you, as weel beseems them.” 
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Bailie Jarvie looked as if he felt glad at any circumstance which occasioned their 
absence ; and I should have been entirely of his opinion, had it not been that the outlaw's 
apology seemed to imply they were in attendance on Diana and her companion, whom 
even in my thoughts I could not bear to designate as her husband. 

While the unpleasant ideas arising from this suggestion counteracted the good effects of 
appetite, welcome, and good cheer, 1 remarked that Bob Boy's attention had extended 
itself to providing us better bedding than we had enjoyed the night before. Two of the 
least fragile of the bedsteads, which stood by the wall of the hut, had been Btuffed with 
heath, then in full flower, so artificially arranged, that, the flowers being uppermost, 
afforded a mattress at once elastic and fragrant. Cloaks, and such bedding as could be 
collected, stretched over this vegetable couch, made it both soft and warm. The Bailie 
seemed exhausted by fatigue. I resolved to adjourn my communication to him until next 
morning ; and therefore suffered him to betake lumself to bed so soon as he had finished 
a plentiful supper. Though tired and harassed, I did not myself let 1 the same disposition 
to sleep, but rather a restless and feverish anxiety, which led to some farther discourse 
betwixt me and MacGregor. 




CiWJto f{9£ 


A hopclesd darkncsi settles ocr mj fate 
I \p spin tliL last look of her heavenly eves — 

I vl h< ard the last sound of her blissed voice — 

I \c seen her fair form from iny sight depart 

My doom i<t closed (ouvt Basit 


_Z ^ KJCN not what to make of you, Mr. Otsbaldi stone,” said MacGregor, as he 
^ pushed the flask towards me “ You eat not, you show no wish for rest ; and 
* yet you drink not, though that flask of Bourdeaux might have come out of 
Sir Hildebiand’s ain cellar. Had you been always as abstinent, you would 
have escaped the deadly hatred of your cousin Raslileigh.” 
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“ Had I been always prudent," said I, blushing at the scene he recalled to Wf 
recollection, “ I should have escaped a worse evil— the reproach of my own con- 
science." 

MacGregor cast a keen and somewhat fierce glance on me, as if to read whether the 
reproof, which he evidently felt, had been intentionally conveyed. He saw that I was 
thinking of myself, not of him, and turned his face towards the fire with a deep sigh. 

I followed his example, and each remained for a few minutes wrapt in his own painful 
reverie. All in the hut were now asleep, or at least silent, excepting ourselves. 

MacGregor first broke silence, in the tone of one who takes up his determination to 
enter on a painful subject. “ My cousin Nicol Jarvie means well," he said, “ but he 
presses ower hard on the temper and situation of a man like me, considering what I have 
been — what I have been forced to become— and, above all, that which has forced me to 
become what I am.” 

He paused; and, though feeling the delicate nature of the fliscussion in which the 
conversation was likely to engage me, 1 oould not help replying, that I did not doubt his 
present situation had much which must be most unpleasant to his {feelings. “ I should 
be happy to learn,” I added, u that there is an honourable chance of your escaping 
from it.” 

“ You speak like a boy,” returned MacGregor, in a low rone that growled like distant 
thunder — “ like a boy, w ho thinks the auld gnarled oak can be twisted os easily as the 
young sapling. Can 1 forget that I have been branded as an outlaw — stigmatized as 
a traitor — a price set on my head as if 1 had been a wolf — my family treated as the dam 
and cubs of the hill-fox, whom all may torment, vilify, degrade, and insult — the very 
name which came to me from a long and noble line of martial ancestors, denounced, as 
if it were a spell to conjure up the devil with ?” 

As he went on in this manner, I could plainly see, that, by the enumeration of bis 
wrongs, he was lashing himself up into a rage, in order to justify in liis own eyes the 
errors they had led him into. In this he perfectly succeeded ; his light grey eyes con- 
tracting alternately and dilating their pupils, until they seemed actually to flash with 
flame, while he thrust forward and drew back his foot, grasped the hilt of his dirk, 
extended his arm, clenched his fist, and finally rose from his scat. 

“ And they * hall find,” he said, in the same muttered, hut deep tone of stifled passion, 
“ that the name they have dared to proscribe — that the name of MacGregor — is a spell 
to raise the wild devil withal. They shall hear of my vengeance, that would scorn to 
listen to the story of my wrongs — The miserable Highland drover, bankrupt, bare- 
footed, — stripped of all, dishonoured and hunted down, because the avarice of others 
grasped at more than that poor all could pay, shall burst on them in an awful change. 
They that scoffed at the grovelling worm, and trode upon him, may cry and howl when 
they sec the stoop of the flying and fiery-mouthed dragon. — But why do I speak of all 
this?” he said, sitting down again, and in a calmer tone — “ Only ye mny opine it frets 
my patience, Mr. Osbaldistone, to be hunted like an otter, or a sealgli, or a salmon upon 
the shallows, and that by my very friends and neighbours ; and to have as many sword- 
cuts made, and pistols flashed at mo, as 1 had this day in the ford of Avondow, would 
try a saint’s temper, much more a Highlander’s, who are not famous for that gude gift, 
as yc may liae heard, Mr. Osbaldistone.— But ae thing bides wi’ me o’ what Nicol said ; — 
I’m vexed for the bairns— I’m vexed when I think o’ Hamibli and Robert living their 
father’s life.” And yielding to despondence on account of liis sons, which he felt not 
upon his own, the father rested his head upon his hand. 

I was much affected, Will. All my lift* long I have been more melted by the distress 
under which a strong, proud, and powerful mind is compelled to give way, than by the more 
easily excited sorrows of softer dispositions. The desire of aiding him rushed strongly 
on my mind, notwithstanding the apparent difficulty, and even impossibility, of the task. 
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“ We have extensive connexions abroad,” said I : “ might not your sons, with some 
assistance — and they are well entitled to what my father’s house can give— find an 
honourable resource in foreign service ? ” 

I believe my countenance showed signs of sincere emotion ; but my companion, taking 
me by the hand, as I was going to speak farther, said — “ I thank — \ thank ye — but let 
us say nae mair o' this. I did not think the eye of man would again have seen a tear 
on MacGregor’s eye-lash.” He dashed the moisture from his long grey eye-lash and 
shaggy red eye-brow with the back of his hand. “ To-morrow morning,” he said, “ we'll 
talk of this, and we will talk, too, of your affairs — for we are early starters in the dawn, 
even when we have the luck to have good beds to sleep in. Will ye not pledge me in 
a grace cup ?” I declined the invitation. 

“ Then, by the soul of St. Muronoch ! I must pledge myself,” and he poured out and 
swallowed at least half a quart of wine. 

I laid myself down to repose, resolving to delay my own inquiries until his mind should 
be in a more composed state. Indeed, so much had this singular man possessed himself 
of my imagination, that I felt it impossible to avoid watching him for Borne minutes after 
I had flung myself on my heath mattress to seeming rest. He walked up and down the 
hut, crossed himself from time to time, muttering over some Latin prayer of the Catholic 
church ; then wrapped himself in his plaid, with his naked sword on one side, and his 
pistol on the other, so disposing the folds of his mantle that he could start up at a moment’s 
warning, with a weapon in either hand, ready for instant combat. In a few minutes his 
heavy breathing announced that he was fast asleep. Overpowered by fatigue, and 
stunned by the various unexpected and extraordinary scenes of the day, I, in my turn, 
was soon overpowered by a slumber deep and overwhelming, from which, notwithstanding 
every cause for watchfulness* I did not awake until the next morning. 

When I opened my eyes, and recollected my situation, I found that MacGregor had 
already left the hut. I awakened the Bailie, who, after many a snort and groan, and 
seme heavy complaints of the soreness of his bones, in consequence of the unwonted 
exertions of the preceding day, was at length able to comprehend the joyful intelligence, 
that the assets carried off by Raslileigh Osbaldistoue had been safely recovered. The 
instant he understood my meaning, he forgot all his grievances, and, bustling up in 
a great hurry, proceeded to compare the contents of the packet, which I put into his 
hands, with Mr. Owen’s memorandums, muttering, as he went on, “ Right, right — the 
real thing — Baillie and Whittington — where’s Buillie and Whittington ? — seven hundred, 
six, and eight— exact to a fraction — Pollock and Peclman — twenty-eight, seven — exact — 
Praise be blest ! — Grub and Grinder — better men cannot be — three hundred and seventy— 
Gliblad — twenty ; I doubt Gliblad’s ganging — Slipprytongue ; Slipprytongue’p gacn — 
but they arc sma' suras — sma' sums — the rest’s a’ right — Praise be blest ! we have got 
the stuff, and may leave this doleful country. I shall never think on Loch-Ard but the 
thought will gar me grew again.” 

“I am sorry, cousin,” said MacGregor, who entered the hut during the last obser- 
vation, u I have not been altogether in the circumstances to make your reception sic as 
I could have desired— natheless, if you would condescend to visit my puir dwelling” 

“ Muckle obliged, muckle obliged,” answered Mr. Jarvie, very hastily — “ But we maun 
be ganging — we maun be jogging, Mr. Osbaldistonc and me — business canna wait.” 

“ Aweel, kinsman,” replied the Highlander, “ ye ken our fashion — foster the guest 
that comes — further him that maun gang. But ye cannot return by Drymen — I must 
set you oft Loch Lomond, and boat ye down to the Ferry o’ Balloch, and send your nags 
round to meet ye there. It's a maxim of a wise man never to return by the same road 
lie came, ^Jwiding another’s free to him.” 

" Ay, ay, Rob,” said the Bailie, ** that's ane o' the maxims ye learned when ye were 
a drover j — ye caredna to face the tenants where your beasts had been taking a rug of 
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their moorland grass in the by-ganging— and I doubt your road's waur marked now than 
it was then.** 

“ The mair need not to travel it ower often, kinsman,** replied Rob ; “ but I*se send 
round your nags to the ferry wi' Dougal Gregor, wha is converted for that purpose into 
the Bailie’s man, coming— not, as ye may believe, from Aberfoil or Rob Roy’s country, 
but on a quiet jaunt from Stirling. See, here he is.** 

“ I wadna hae ken’d the creature,” said Mr. Jarvie ; nor indeed was it easy to recognise 
the wild Higlilander, when he appeared before the door of the cottage, attired in a hat, 
periwig, and riding-coat, which had once called Andrew Fairservice master, and mounted 
on the Bailie’s horse, and leading mine. He received his last orders from his master to 
avoid certain places where he might be exjwBed to suspicion— to collect what intelligence 
he could in the course of his journey, and to await our coming at an appointed {dace, 
near the Ferry of Bolloch. 

At the same time, MacGregor invited us to accompany him upon our own road, 
assuring us that we must necessarily march a few miles before breakfast, and recom- 
mending a dram of brandy as a proper introduction to the journey, in which he was 
pledged by the Bailie, who pronounced it “ an unlawful and perilous habit to begin the 
day wi’ spirituous liquors, except to defend the stomach (whilk was a tender part) against 
the morning mist ; in whilk case his father the deacon had recommended a dram, by 
precept and example.” 

“ Very true, kinsman,” replied Rob, “ for which reason we, who are Children of the 
Mist, have a right to drink brandy from morning till night.” 

The Bailie, thus refreshed, was mounted on a small Highland pony; another was 
offered for my use, which, however, I declined ; and we resumed, under very different 
guidance and auspices, our journey of the preceding day. 

Our escort consisted of MacGregor, and five or six of the handsomest, best armed, 
and most athletic mountaineers of his band, and whom he had generally in immediate 
attendance upon his own person. 

When we approached the pass, the scene of the skirmish of the preceding day, and of 
the still more direful deed which followed it, MacGregor hastened to speak, as if it were 
rather to what he knew must be necessarily passing in my mind, than to any thing I had 
said — he spoke, in short, to iny thoughts, and not to my words. 

“ You must think hardly of u< } Mr. Oslmldistonc, and it is not natural that it should 
be otherwise. But remember, at least, wc have not been unprovoked. Wc arc a rude 
and an ignorant, and it may be a violent and passionate, but we are not a cruel people. 
The land might he at peace and in law for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings of 
peaceful law. But we have been a persecuted generation.” 

“ And persecution,” suid the Bailie, “ maketli wise men mad.” 

“ What must it do then to men like us, living us our fathers did a thousand years 
since, and possessing scarce more lights than they did ? Can- we view their bluidy edicts 
uguinst us — their hanging, heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient and honour- 
able name, as dcserv ing better treatment than that which enemies give to enemies ? — 
Here I stand, have been in twenty frays, and never hurt man but when I was in het 
blilid ; and yet they wad betray me and hang me like a masterless dog, at the gate of 
ony great man that lias an ill will at me.” 

I replied, “ that the proscription of his name and family sounded in English cars as 
a very cruel and arbitrary law ;** and having thus far soothed him, I resumed my propo- 
sitions of obtaining military employment for himself, if he chose it, and his sons, in 
foreign parts. MacGregor shook me very cordially by the hand, and detaining me, so 
as to permit Mr. Jarvie to precede us, a manoeuvre for which the narrowness of the road 
served us an excuse, he said to me— u You are a kind-hearted and an honourable youth, 
uiid understand, doubtless, that which is due to the feelings of a man of honour. But 
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the heather that I have trod upon when living, must bloom ower me when I am dead — 
my heart would sink, and my arm would shrink and wither like fern in the frost, were 
I to lose sight of my native hills ; nor has the world a scene that would console me for 
the loss of the rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that you see around us. — And Helen — 
what could become of her, were I to leave her the subject of new insult and atrocity ?— 
or how could she bear to be removed from these scenes, where the remembrance of her 
wrongs is aye sweetened by the recollection of her revenge ? — I was once so hard put at 
by my Great enemy, as I may well ca’ him, that I was forced e’en to gie way to the tide, 
and removed myself and my people and family from our dwellings in our native land, 
and to withdraw for a time into MacCollum Moro’s country — and Helen made a Lament 
on our departure, as weel as MocRimmon * himsell could hae framed it — and so piteously 
sad and woesome, that our hearts amaist broke as we sate and listened to her — it was 
like the wailing of one that mourns for the mother that bore liim — the tears came down 
the rough faces of our gillies as they hearkened ; and I wad not have the same touch of 
heartbreak again, no, not to have all the lands that ever were owned by MacGregor.” 

“ But your sons,” I said — “they are at the age when your countrymen have usually 
no objection to see the world ? ” 

“ And I should be content,” he replied, “ that they pushed their fortune in the French 
or Spanish service, as is the wont of Scottish cavaliers of honour ; and last night your 
plan seemed feasible enough — But I hae seen his Excellency this morning before ye 
were up.” 

“ Did he then quarter so near us ?” said I, my bosom throbbing with anxiety. 

“ Nearer than ye thought,” was MacGregor’s reply ; “but he seemed rather in some 
shape to jalouse your speaking to the young leddy ; and so you see” 

“ There was no occasion for jealousy,” I answered, with some haughtiness ; — “ I should 
not have intruded on his pri\ acy.” 

“ But ye must not be offended, or look out from among your curls then, like a wild- 
cat out of an ivy-tod, for ye are to understand that he wishes most sincere weel to you, 
and ha*? proved it. And it’s partly th.it whilk has set the heather on fire e’en now.” 

“ Heather on fire ?” said 1. “I do not understand you.” 

“ Why,” resumed MacGregor, “ye ken weel eneugh that women and gear are at the 
bottom of a* the mischief in this warld. I hae been misdoubting your cousin Rashleigh 
since ever he saw that ho wasna to get Die Vernon for his marrow, and 1 think he took 
grudge at his Excellency mainly on that account. But then came the splorc alnnit the 
surrendering your papers — and we hat' now glide evidence, that, sac soon as he was 
compelled to yield them up, lie rade post to Stirling, and tauhl the Government all, and 
mair than all, that w r as gaun doucely on amnng us hill-folk ; and, doubtless, that was tbe 
way that the country was laid to take his Excellency and the leddy, and to make sic an 
unexpected raid on me. And I hae as little doubt that the poor dee\il Morris, whom 
he could gar believe ony tiling, was egged on by him, and some of tbe Lowland gentry, 
to trepan me in the gate he tried to do. But if Rashleigh Osbaldi stone were baitli the 
last and best of hi-^ name, and granting that he and I ever forgather again, the fiend go 
down my weasand with a bare blade at his belt, if we part before my dirk and his best 
blude are weel acquainted thegither !” 

He pronounced the last threat with an ominous frown, and the appropriate gesture of 
his hand upon his dagger. 

“ I should almost rejoice at what has happened,” said I, “ could I hope that Rasbleigh’s 
treachery lqjgbt prove the means of preventing the explosion of the rash and desperate 
intrigues ’fi which I have long suspected him to lie a prime agent.” 

“ 1 rtfw yo na that,” said Rob Kqy ; “ traitor’s word never yet hurt honest cause. lie 

\Thp MdoTliminons or Ma»Cnmood« w.rr hc.rt ditan pipers to flit* ihufn of MacLeod, and celebrated for thur talents 
Tlic pibroth said to have been composed by Helen MacGregor is still in existence Soc the Introduction to tins Novel. 
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was ower deep in our secrets, that’s true ; and hod it not been so, Stirling and Edinburgh 
Castles would have been boith in our hands by this time, or briefly hereafter, whilk is 
now scarce to be hoped for. But there are ower mony engaged, and far ower gude 
a cause to be gien up for the breath of a traitor’s tale, and that will be seen and heard of 
ere it be lang. And bo, as I was about to say, the best of my thanks to you for your 
offer anent my sons, whilk last night I had some thoughts to have embraced in their 
behalf. But I see that this villain’s treason will convince our great folks that they must 
instantly draw to a head, and make a blow for it, or be taen in their houses, coupled up 
like hounds, and driven up to London like the honest noblemen and gentlemen in the 
year seventeen hundred and seven. Civil war is like a cockatrice 1 ; — we have sitten 
hatching the egg that held it for ten years, and might hat* sitten on lor ten years mair, 
when in comes Rushleigh, and chips the shell, mid out bangs the wonder amang us, and 
cries to fire and sword. Now in sic a matter 1*11 hop need o* a' the hands I can mak ; 
and, nae disparagement to the Kings of France and Spa'n, whom I wish very weel to, 
King James is as gude a man as ony o’ them, aud hat* the best right to llamish and Bob, 
being his natural-born subjects.” 

I easily comprehended that these 1 , words boded a general national convulsion: and, as 
it would have been alike useless and dangerous to have combated the political opinions 
of my guide, at such a place and moment, I contented myself with regretting the pro- 
miscuous scene of confusion and distress likely to arise from an}* general exertion in 
favour of the exiled royal family. 

“ Let it come, man — let it come,” answered Muc(!regor ; “ye never saw dull weather 
clear without a shower ; and if the world is turned upside down, why, honest men have 
the better chance to cut bread out of it.” 

I again attempted to bring him back to the subject of Diana ; but although on most 
occasions and subjects ho used a freedom of speech which I had no great delight in 
listening to, yet upon that alone which was most interesting to me, he kept a degree of 
scrupulous reserve, and contented himself with intimating, “that he hoped the leddy 
would be soon in a quieter country than this was like to be for one while.” I was 
obliged to l>c content with this answer, and to proceed in the hope that accident might, 
as on a former occasion, stand my friend, and allow me at least the, 6ad gratification of 
bidding farewell to the object which had occupied such a share of my affections, so much 
beyond even what I had supposed, till I was about to be separated from her for ever. 

We pursued the margin of the lake for about six English miles, through a devious and 
beautifully \ariegated path, until we attained a sort of Highland farm, or assembly of 
hamlets, near the head of that fine sheet of water, called, if I mistake not, Lcdiart, or 
some such name. Here a numerous party of MacGregor's men were stationed in order, 
to receive us. The taste, a 1 ' well the eloquence of tribes in a savage, or, to speak 
more, properly, in u rude state, is usually just, been use it is unfettered by system and 
affectation ; and of this I had an example in the choice these mountaineers had made of 
a place to receive their guests. It lias been said that a British monarch would judge 
well to receive the embassy of a rival power in the cabin of a man-of-war; and a High- 
land leader acted with some propriety in choosing a situation where the natural objects 
of grandeur proper to bis country might have their full effect on the minds of his guests. 

Wc ascended about two hundred yards from the shores of the lake, guided by a brawling 
brook, and left on the right hand four or five Highland huts, with patches ot arable land 
around them, so small as to show that they must have been worked with the spade rather 
than the plough, cut as it were out of the surrounding copse wood, and waving with crops 
of barley and oats. Almve this limited space the hill became more steep ; and on its 
edge we descried the glittering arms and waving drapery of about fifty of MacGregor’s 
followers. They were stationed on a spot, the recollection of which yet strikes me with 
admirution. The brook, hurling its waters downwards from the mountain, had in this 
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spot encountered a barrier rock, over which it bad made' its way by two distinct* le*p$ 
The first fall, across which a magnificent old oak, slanting out from the farther bank, partly 
extended itself as if to shroud the dusky stream of the cascade, might be about twelve 
feet high; the broken waters were received in a beautiful stone basin, almost as regular 
as if hewn by a sculptor ; and after wheeling around its flinty margin, they made 
a second precipitous dash, through a dark and narrow chasm, at least fifty feet in depth, 
and from thence, in a hurried, but comparatively a more gentle course, escaped to join 
the lake. 

With the natural taste which belongs to mountaineers, and especially to the Scottish 
Highlanders, whose feelings, I have observed, are often allied with the romantic and 
poetical, Rob Roy’s wife and followers had prepared our morning repast in a scene well 
calculated to impress strangers with some feelings of awe. They are also naturally a grave 
and proud people, and, however rude in our estimation, carry their ideas of form and 
politeness to an excess that would appear overstrained, except from the demonstration of 
superior force which accompanies the display of it ; for it must be granted that the air of 
punctilious deference and rigid etiquette which would seem ridiculous in an ordinary 
peasant, has, like the salute of a corps- de-garde, a propriety when tendered by a High- 
lander completely armed. There was, accordingly, a good deal of formality in our 
approach and reception. 

The Highlanders, who had been dispersed on the side of the hill, drew themselves 
together when we came in view, and, standing firm and motionless, appeared in close 
column behind three figures, whom I soon recognised to be Helen MacGregor and her 
two sons. MacGregor himself arranged his attendants in the rear, and, requesting 
Mr. Jarvie to dismount where the ascent became steep, advanced slowly, marshalling us 
forward at the head of the troop. As we advanced, we heard the wild notes of the 
bagpipes, which lost their natural discord from being mingled with the dashing -sound of 
the cascade. When we came close, the wife of MacGregor came forward to meet us. 
Her dress was studiously arranged in a more feminine taste than it hail been on the 
preceding day, but her features wore the same lofty, unbending, and resolute character ; 
and as she folded my friend the Bailie in an unexpected and apparently unwelcome 
embrace, I could perceive, by the agitation of his wig, hi-, back, and the calves of his 
legs, that he felt much like to one who feels himself suddenly in the gripe of a she-bear, 
without being able to distinguish whether the animal is in kindness or in wrath. 

“Kinsman,” she said, “you arc welcome — and you too, stranger,” she added, releasing 
my alarmed companion, who instinctively drew back and settled his wig, and addressing 
herself to me — “ you also are welcome. You came,” she added, “ to our unhappy e >untry, 
when our bloods were chafed, and our hands were red. Excuse tlie rudeness that gave 
you a rough welcome, and lay it upon the evil times, and not upon us.” All this was 
said with the manners of a princess and in the tone and style of a court. Nor was there 
the least tincture of that vulgarity, which we naturally attach to the Lowland Scottish. 
There was a strong provincial accentuation, but, otherwise, tin* language rendered by 
Helen MacGregor, out of the native and poetical Gaelic, into English, which she had 
acquired as we do learned tongues, but had probably never heard applied to tlio mean 
purposes of ordinary life, waR graceful, flowing, and declamatory. Her husband, who had 
in his time played many parts, used a much less elevated and emphatic dialect ; — but 
even his language rose in purity of expression, as you may have remarked, if I have been 
accuralfe in recording it, when the affairs which he discussed were of an agitating and 
important nature ; and it appears to me in liis case, and in that of some other High- 
landers I have known, that, when familiar and facetious, they used the Lowland 

Scottish dialect, — when serious aqd impassioned, their thoughts arranged themselves in 
the idiom of their nativ e language ; and in the latter case, as they uttered the corresponding 
ideas in English, the expressions sounded wild, elevated, aud poetical. In fuct, the 
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language of passion is almost always pure as well as vehement, and it is no uncottatfon 
thing to hear a Scotchman, when overwhelmed by a countryman with a tone of bitter 
and fluent upbraiding, reply by way of taunt to his adversary, “ You have gotten to your 
English.” 

Be this as it may, the wife of MacGregor invited us to a refreshment spread out on 
the grass, which abounded with all the good tilings their mountains could offer, but was 
clouded by the dark and undisturbed gravity which sat on the brow of our hostess, as 
well as by «mr deep and anxious recollection of what had taken place on the preceding 
day. It was in vain that the leader exerted himself to excite mirth ; — a chill hung 
over our minds, os if the feast had been funereal ; and every bosom felt light when it 
was ended. 

“ Adieu, cousin,” she said to Mr. Jarvic, as we rose from the entertainment ; “ the best 
wish Helen MacGregor can give to a friend is, that he may see hor no more.” 

The Bailie struggled to answer, probably with some commonplace maxim of morality ; — 
but the calm and melancholy sternness of her countenance bore down and disconcerted 
the mechanical and formal importance of the magistrate. He toughed, — hemmed, — 
bowed, — and was silent. 

“ For you, stranger,” she said, “ I have a token, from one whom you can never” 

“ Helen ! ” interrupted MacGregor, in a loud and stci n voice, “ wlmt means this ? — 
have you forgotten the charge ?” 

“ MacGregor,” she replied, “ I have forgotten nought that is fitting tor me to remember. 
It is not such hands as these,” and she stretched forth her long, sinewy, and bare arm, 
“that are fitting to convey love-tokens, were the gift connected with aught but misery. 
Young man,” she said, presenting me with a ring, which I well remembered as one of 
the few ornaments that Miss Vernon sometimes wore, “this comes from one whom you 
will never see more. If it is a joyless token, it is well fitted to pass through the hands 
of one to whom joy can never be known. Her last words were — Let him forget me 
for ever.” 

“ And can bIic,” I said, almost without being conscious that I spoke, “ suppose that is 
possible ? ” 

“ All maybe forgotten,” said the extraordinary female w hr addressed me, — “ all — but 
the sense of dishonour, and the desire of vengeance.” 

“ Sc id Mia*!”* cried the MacGregor, stamping with impatience. The bagpipes 
sounded, and with their thrilling and jarring tones cut short our conference. Our leave 
of our hostess was tsiken by silent gestures; and we resumed our journey, with an 
additional proof on my part, that I was Iw-loved by Diana, and was separated from her 
for c^ or. 

" " Strike up " 
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1 arewill to the land where the douds love to rest 
1 ike the bln oud ul the eh id on the mountain i cold buast 
lo tlu caturai t > roar when thi eagle* npb 
And the lake liei lone Ikisohi ivpantlb to the bky 



UR route lay through a dreary, yet romantic country, whirii the di«tren 
of my own mind prevent'd me from lemiiiking p.u tionkirly, and whi'b, 
then foie, T w ill not attempt ft* dtsciibc. Tlu lofty p< ak of I Jen Lomond, 
here thi predominant monault of the mountains, lay on our light hand, 

, and ser\ed us a st liking laiul-maik. 1 was not uwakuicd fiom my 
apathy, until, afttr a long and toilsome walk, me cimiged Ihiough u pass 
in the hills, and Loch Lomond opent d beioie u B . 1 will spare you the attempt to d< stiibe 
what you would hardly comprehend without going to see it. But certainly tins noble 
lake, boasting innumerable beautiful islands, of e\cry varying form and juthne which 
fancy can fraim, — its nortliem extremity nai rowing until it is lost among dusky and 
retreating mountains, — while gradually w idening as it extends to the south* ard, it spreads 
its base around the indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile laud, affords one of 
the most surprising, beautiful, and sublime spectacles in nutuie. The eastern side, 
peculiarly rough and rugged, was at this time the chief seat of MacGregor and his 
dan,— to curb whom, a small garrison bad been stationed in a central position betwixt 
Loch Lomond and another lake. The extreme strength of the country, however, with 
the numerous passes, marshes, caverns, and other places of concealment or defence, made 
the establishment of this little fort seem rather an acknowledgment of the danger, than 
i&f effectual means of securing against it. 

On more than one occasion, as well As on that which I witnessed, the garrison suffered 
frs^Trthe adventurous spirit of the outlaw and his followers. These advantages were 
nfcver sullied by ferocity when he himself was in command ; for, equally good-tempered 
and sagacious, he understood well the danger of incurring unnecessary odium. I learned 
with pleasure that he hod caused the captives of the preceding day to be liberate! in 
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safety ; and many traits of mercy, and even of generosity, are recorded of this remarkable 
man on similar occasions. 

A boat waited for us in a creek tiencath a huge rock, manned by four lusty Highland 
rowers ; and our host took leave of us witli great cordiality, and even affection. Betwixt 
him and Mr. Jar vie, indeed, there seemed to exist a degree of mutual regard, which 
formed a strong coutrast to their different occupations and habits. After kissing each 
other very lovingly, and when they were just in the act of parting, the Bailie, in the 
■fulness of his heart, and with a lalterimr voice, assured liis kinsman, “that if ever ail 
hundred pund, or even tvs a hundred, would put him or his family in a settled way, he 
need but just send a line to the Saut-Market and Bob, grasping his basket-hilt with 
one hand, and shaking Mr. Jarvie’s heartily with the other, proli <5tcd, “that if ever 
anybody should affront liis kinsman, an he would hut let him ken, he would stow hi" lugs 
out of his head, were he the best man in Giaigow.” 

With these assurances of mutual aid and continued good-will, we bore away from the 
shove, and took our course for the soulh-w esiem angle ot the lake, whine it gives birth 
to the river Leven. Rob Roy leinaiiwd for some tune standing on rock from beneath 
which we had departed, coiispicuou- by Ins long gun, waving taitans, and the single 
plume in his cup, which in those days denoted the Highland gentleman and soldier; 
although I ohservi that the present military taste has d* corated the Highland bonnet 
with a quantity of blriiL plumage resembling that which is borne bofoie funerals. At 
length, as the distance increased between us, w r o saw him turn and go slowly up the aide 
ol the hill, followed by his immediate attendants 01 laxly guard. 

We pn formed our voyage for a long time in silence, interrupted only by the Gaelic 
chant which one ot the rowers sung in low irregular measure, rising occasionally into a 
w ild chorus, in which the others joined. 

My own thoughts w ere sad enough ; — 3 et I felt something soothing in the magnificent 
scenery with which I was surrounded; and thought, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
that had my faith been that of Rome, 1 could have consented to live and die a lonely 
hermit in one of the romantic and beautiful islands amongst which our boat glided. 

The Bailie had also his speculations, but they werp of somewhat a different complexion; 
ns I found when, after about an hour's silence, during winch he had been mentally 
engaged in the calculations necessary, he undertook to prove the ]>ossibility of draining 
the lake, and “ giving to plough und harrow many hundred, ay, many a thousand acres, 
from whilk no man could get earthly gude e’euow, unless it were a gedd, # or a dish of 
perch now and then ” 

Amidst a long discussion, which he “crammed into mine ear aguinst the stomach of 
my sense,” I only remember, that it w r as part of liis project to preserve a portion of the 
lake just deep enough and broad enough for the purposes of water-carriage, so that coal- 
barges andgabbards should pass as easily between Dumbarton and Glenfalloch as between 
Glasgow .nil Greenock. 

At length wc neared our distant place of landing, adjoining to the ruins of an ancient 
cattle, and just where the lake discharges its superfluous waters into the Lcvcn. There we 
found Dougal with the horses. The lluilie had formed a plan with respect to “ the 
creature,” as well as upon the draining of the lake ; and, perhaps in both cases, with more 
regard to the utility than to the practical possibility of his scheme. “ Dougal,” he said, 
“ ye are a kindly creature, and kae the sense and feeling o’ what is due to your betters — 
and I’m e’en w ac for you, Dougal, for it ennna be but that in the life ye lead you suld 


get a Jeddart east ae day, suner or later. I trust, considering my services as a magistrate, 
and my father the deacon’s afore me, I liae interest enough in the council to gar them wink 
a wee at a waur faut than yours. Sae I lioe been thinking, that if ye will gang back to 
Glasgow wi’ us, being a strong-baekit creature, ye might be employed in the warehouse 


till something better suld cast up.” 
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“ Her nainsell muckle obliged till the Bailie's honour," replied Dougal ; “ but teil be 
in her shanks fan she gangs on a causeway'd street, unless she be drawn up the GaUowgate 
wi' tows, as she was before.” 

In fact, I afterwards learned that Dougal had originally come to Glasgow as a prisoner, 
from being concerned in some depredation, but had somehow found such favour in the 
eyes of the jailor, that, with rather overweening confidence, he had retained him in his 
service as one of the turnkeys ; a task which Dougal had discharged with sufficient 
fidelity, so far as was known, until overcome by his clannish prejudices on the unexpected 
appearance of his old leader. 

Astonished at receiving so round a refusal to so favourable an offer, the Bailie, turning 
to me, observed, that the “creature was a natural-bom idiot.” I testified my own 
gratitude in a way which Dougal much better relished, by slipping a couple of guineas 
into liis hand. lie no sooner felt the touch of the gold, than he sprung twice or thrice 
from the earth with the agility of a wild buck, flinging out first one heel and then another, 
in a manner which would have astonished a French dancing-master. He ran to the 
boatmen to show them the prize, and a small gratuity made them take part in his 
raptures. He then, to use a favourite expression of the dramatic John Bunyan, “ went 
on his way, and 1 saw him no more.” 

The Bailie and I mounted our horses, and proceeded on the road to Glasgow. When 
we had lost the view of the lake, and its superb amphitheatre of mountains, I could not 
help expressing, with enthusiasm, my sense of its natural beauties, although I was 
conscious that Mr. Jarvic was a very uncongenial spirit to communicate with on such 
a subject. 

“ Ye are a young gentleman,” he replied, “ and an Englishman, and a' this may be 
very fine to you ; but for me, wlia am a plain man, and ken something o' the different 
values of land, I wadna gie the finest sight we hae seen in the Iliclunds, for the first 
keek o' the Gorbals o’ Glasgow ; and if 1 were ance there, it suldna be every fule’s 
errand, begging your pardon, Mr. Francis, thnt »uld take me out o' sight o’ Saint 
Mungo's steeple again ! ” 

The honest man had his wish ; for, by dint of travelling very late, we arrived at his 
own house that night, or rather on the succeeding morning. Having seen my worthy 
fellow-traveller safely consigned to the charge of the considerate and officious Mattie, 
I proceeded to Mrs. Flyter’s, in whose house, even at this unwonted hour, light was still 
burning. The door was opened by no less a person than Andrew Fairwervice himself, 
who, upon the fii st sound of my voice, set up a loud shout of joyful recognition, and 
without uttering a syllable, ran up stairs towards a parlour on the second floor, from the 
windows of which the light proceeded. Justly conceiving that he went to announce my 
return to the anxious Owen, I followed him upon the foot. Owen was not alone,—— there 
was another in the apartment, — it was my father. 

The firet impulse was to preserve the dignity of his usual equanimity, — “ Francis, 
I am glad to see you.” The next was to embrace me tenderly, — “My dear— dear 
son!”— Owen secured one of my hands, and wetted it with his tears, while he joined 
in gratulating my return. These are scenes which address themselves to the eye and 
to the heart rather than to the ear — My old eye-lids still moisten at the recollection of 
our meeting ; but your kind and affectionate feelings can well imagine what I should find 
it impossible to describe. 

Whey Jhe tumult of our joy was over, I learnt that my father had arrived from Holland 
shortl} after Owen had set off for Scotland. Determined and rapid in all his movements, 
he only stopped to provide the meanB of discharging the obligations irtcumbent on hi 9 
house. liiy extensive resources, with funds enlarged, and credit fortified, by eminent 
succi a*, in his continental speculation, lie easily accomplished what perhaps his absence 
a one rendered difficult, and set out for Scotland to exact justice from Rashleigh Osbaldi stone, 
as wcl as to put order to his uffairs in that country. My father's arrival in full credit, 
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and with the ample means of supporting his engagements honourably, os well os benefiting 
his correspondents in future, was a stunning blow to MauVittie and Company, who hud 
conceived his star &et for ever. Highly incensed at the usage his confidential clerk and 
agent had received at their hands, Mr. Osbaldistone refused every tender of apology and 
accommodation ; and, having settled the balance of their account, announced to them tfyat, 
with all its numerous contingent advantages, that leaf of their ledger was closed for ever. 

While he enjoyed this triumph over false friends, he was not a little alarmed on my 
account. Owen, good man, had not supposed it possible that a journey of fifty or sixty 
miles, which may be made with so much ease and safety in any direction from London, 
could be attended with any particular danger. But he caught alarm, by sympathy, from my 
father, to whom the country, and the lawless character of its inhabitants, wore better known. 

These apprehensions were raised to agonv when, a few hours before J arrived, Andi*cw 
Fairservice made his appearance, with a dismal and exaggerated account of the uncertain 
state in which he had left me. Tin nobleman with whose troops he had been a sort of 
prisoner, had, after examination, not only dismissed him, hut furnished him with the 
means of returning rapidly to Glasgow, in order to announce to my friends my precarious 
and unpleasant situation. 

Andrew was one of those persons who have no objection to the sort of temporary 
attention and woful importance w hich attaches itself to the bearer of bad tidings, and 
had therefore by no moans smoothed down his tale in the telling, especially as the rich 
London merchant himself proved unexpectedly one of the auditors. lie went at great 
length into an account of the dangers I had escaped, chiefly, .is he insinuated, by means 
of his own experience, exertion, and sagacity. 

“ What was to come of me now, when my better angel, in his (Andrew’s) person, was 
reihov ed from my side, it was,” he said, “ sad and sail* to conjecture ; that the Bailie was 
nae better than just naebody at a pinch, or something wuur, for he was a conceited 
body— uml And ”cw hated conceit— but certainly, atween the pistols and the carabines 
of the troopers, that rappit aff the tanc after the tother as fast as lmil, and the dirks and 
claymores o’ the Iliclanders, and the deep w r aters and weils o’ the Avondow, it was to he 
thought there wad he a puir account of the young gentleman.” 

This statement would have driven Owen to despair, had he been alone and unsup- 
ported ; hut my father’s perfect knowledge of mankind enabled him easily to appreciate 
the character of Andrew, and the real amount of his intelligence. Stripped of all 
exaggeration, liowevu. it was alarming enough to a parent. He determined to set out 
in person to obtain my liberty by ransom or negotiation, and was busied with Owen till 
a late hour, in order to get through some necessary correspondence, and devolve on the 
latter some business which should be transacted during his absence; and thus it chanced 
that I found them watchers. 

It was late ere we separated to rest, and, too impatient long to endure repose, I was 
stirring early the next morning. Andrew gave his attendance at my levee, as in duty 
bound, and, instead of the scarecrow figure to which he had been reduced at Abcrfoil, 
now appeared in the attire of an undertaker, a goodly suit, namely, of the deepest 
mourning. It w T as not till after one or tw o queries, w hich the rascal affected as long as 
he could to misunderstand, that I found out lie “ hud thought it hut decent to put on 
mourning, on account of my inexpressible loss ; and as the broker at whose shop he had 
equipped himself, declined to receive the goods again, and as his own garments had been 
destroyed or carried off in my honour’s service, doubtless 1 and my honourable father, 
whom Providence had blessed wi’ the means, w r adna suffer a puir lad to sit down wi’ the 
loss ; a stand o’ claos w T as nae groat matter to an Osbaldistone (be praised for’t !) especially 
to an aul<l and attached servunt o’ the house.” 

As there was something of justice in Andrew’s plea of loss in my service, his finesse 
succeeded ; and he came by a good suit of mourning, with a beaver and all tilings con- 
forming, as the exterior signs of woe for a master w r lio w as alive and merry. 
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My father’s first care, when lie arose, was to visit Mr. Jarvie, for whose kindness lie 
entertained the most grateful sentiments, which he expressed in very few, but manly and 
nervous terms. He explained the altered state of his affairs, and offered the Bailie, oil 
such terms as could not but be both advantageous and acceptable, that part in his concerns 
which had been hitherto managed by MacVittie* and Company. The Bailie heartily 
congratulated my father and Owen on the changed posture of their affairs, and, without 
affecting to disclaim that lie had done his best to serve them, when matters looked 
otherwise, he said, “ He had only just acted as he wad be done by — that, as to the 
extension of their correspondence, he frankly accepted it with thanks. Had MacVittie’s 
folk behaved like honest men,” he said, “ he wad hae liked ill to hoe come in aliint them, 
and out afore them, this gate. But it’s otherwise, and they maun e’en stand the loss.” 

The llailie then j lulled me by the sleeve into a corner, and, after again cordially wishing 
me joy, proceeded, in rather an embarrassed tone — “ I w ad heartily wish, Maister Francis, 
there suld be as little said as possible about the queer things we saw up yonder awa. 
There’s nae gude, unless ane were judicially exanimate, to say ony thing about that awl'ii* 
job o* Morris — and the members o’ the council wodna think it creditable in ane of their 
body to be fighting wi* a whecn Iliehuidmeu, and singeing their pi widens — And abunc a’, 
though 1 am a decent sponsible man, when T am ou my right end, I caima but think 
I maun hae mode a queer figure without my hat and my periwig, hinging by the middle 
like bawdrons, or a cloak flung ower a cloak-pin. Bailie Graliame wad hae an unco hair 
in my neck an he got that tale by the end.” 

I could not suppress a smile when I recollected the Bailie’s situation, although 
I certainly thought it no laughing matter at the time. The good-natured merchant was 
a little confused, but smiled also when he shook his head — “ I see how it is — I see how 
it is. But say naething about it — there’s a gude callant ; and charge that long-tongued, 
conceited, upsetting serving-man o’ yours, to say naething neither. I wadna for ever sae 
muckle that even the lassock Mattie kon’d ony tiling about it. 1 wad never hear an 
end o’t.” 

He was obviously relieved from his impending fears of ridicule, when I told him it 
wras my father’s intention to leave Glasgow almost immediately. Indeed he had now no 
motive for remaining, since the most valuuble pail of the papers carried off by Baslileigh 
had been recovered. For that portion which he hail converted into easli and expended 
in his own or on political intrigues, there was no mode of recovering it but by a suit at 
law, which was forthwith commenced, and proceeded, as our law -agents assured us, with 
all deliberate speed. 

We spent, accordingly, one hospitable day with the Bailie, and took leave of him, as 
this narrative now does. lie continued to grow in wealtl , honour, and ciedit, and 
actually rose to the highest civic honours in his native city. About two years after the 
period I have mentioned, lie tired of his bachelor life, and promoted Mattie from her 
wheel by the kitchen fire to the upper end of his table, in the character of Mrs. Jarvie. 
Bailie Grab a me, the MacVitties, and others (for all men have their encmien, especially 
in the council of a royal burgh), ridiculed this transformation. “ But,”' said Mr. Jarvie, 
“ let them say their say. I’ll ne’er fash myscll, nor lose my liking for sae feckless a 
matter as a nine days* clash. My honest father the deacon had a byword, 

Brent brow and lily skin, 

A loving heart, and a leal within, 

Is better than gowd or gentle kin 

Besides, ” as he always concluded, “ Mattie was nae ordinary Iassock-quean ; she was 
akin tyHflic Laird o’ Limmorfield.” 

Whether it was owing to her descent or her good gifts, I do not presume to decide ; 
hut Mattie behaved excellently in her exaltation, and relieved the apprehensions of some 
.of the Bailie’s friends, who had deemed his experiment somewhat hazardous. Ido not 
know that there was any other incident of his quiet and useful life worthy of being 
particularly recorded. 




OUitnt tut 'E|iun,=^tXimnji. 


C ome ye hither, my ‘ai\ good sons 
Ci ill ini nun 1 tiow yi bi 
]|nw many * f you my ihililiin ikar 
W ill stand by tliat good Lail and nu ' 

1 i\t of thnn did answer mike— 

* I in of them SjioU hastily, 

0 ( itlur till the d iy wi die, 

We II stand by that good Tarl and thee ’ 

iiu Rising in iul Nonrii 


N tht* morning when wo were to depart fiom Glasgow, Andicw Fair- 
sen ice bounced into my apai tiuent like a madman, jumping up and down, 
and binging, with more vehemence than tune, 

1 lie kiln s on hn - tin kiln s on fire 
Ihc kiln oi fin— bhi s a in a Ionic 

A Vi th some difficulty I pre\ ailed on him to cease his confounded clamour, 
and explain tome wliat the matter wa* lie was pleased to inform me, as if he had been 
bringing the finest news imaginable, “ that the Hielands were clean broken out, every 
man o’ them, and that Rob lloy, and a’ his hrceklcbs bauds, wad be down upon Glasgow, 
or twenty -four hours o’ the clock gaed round.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” boid I, “ jou rascal ! You must be drunk or mad ; and if there 
is any truth in your nows, is it a singing matter, you scoundrel ?” 

“ Drunk or mad ? nac doubt,” replied Audi ew, dauntlessly ; “ ane’s aye drunk or mad 
if lie tells what grit folks dinna like to hear — Sing ? Od, the clans will make us sing on 
the wrung side o’ our mouth, if wc aic sac drunk or mad ab to hide their coming.” 
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I rose in great haste, and found my father and Owen also on foot, and in considerable 
alarm. 

Andrew’s news proved but too true in the main. The great rebellion which agitated 
Britain in the year 1715 had already broken out, by the unfortunate Earl of Mar’s 
setting up the standard of the Stuart family in an ill-omened hour, to the ruin of many 
honourable families, both in England and Scotland. The treachery of some of the 
Jacobite agents (Bashleigli among the rest), and the arrest of others, had made George 
the First’s Government acquainted with the extensive ramifications of a conspiracy long 
prepared, and which at last exploded prematurely, and in a part of the kingdom too 
distant to have any vital effect upon the country, which, however, was plunged into 
much confusion. 

This great public event served to confirm and elucidate the obscure explanations I had 
received from MacGregor ; and I could easily see why the westland clans, who were 
brought against him, should have waived their private quarrel, in consideration that they 
were all shortly to be engaged in the same public cause. It was a more melancholy 
reflection to my mind, that Diana Vernon was the wife of one of those who were most 
active in turning the world upside down, and that she was herself exposed to all the 
privations and perils of her husband’s hazardous trade. 

We held an immediate consultation on the measures we were to adopt in this crisis, 
and acquiesced in my father’s plan, that we should instantly get the necessary passports, 
and make the best of our way to London. I acquainted my father with my wish to 
offer my personal service to the Government in any volunteer corps, several being already 
spoken of. He readily acquiesced in my proposal ; for though lie disliked war as a pro- 
fession, yet, upon principle, no man would have exposed his> life more willingly in 
defence of civil and religious liberty. 

We travelled in haste and in peril through Dumfries -shire and the neighbouring 
counties of England. In this quarter, gentlemen of the Tory interest were already in 
motion, mustering men and horses, while the Whigs assembled themselves in the prin- 
cipal towns, armed the inhabitants, and prepared for civil war. We narrowly escaped 
being stopped on more occasions than one, and were often compelled to take circuitous 
routes to avoid the points where forces were assembling. 

When we reached London, we immediately associated with those bankers and eminent 
merchants who agreed to support the credit of Government, and to meet that run upon 
the funds, on which the conspirators had greatly founded their hopes of furthering their 
undertaking, by rendering the Got eminent, ns it were, bankrupt. My father was 
chosen one of the member* of this formidable body of the monied interest, as dl had the 
greatest confidence in his zeal, skill, and activity. lie was also the organ by which they 
communicated with Got eminent, and contrived, from funds belonging to bis own house, 
or over which he had command, to find purchasers for a quantity of the national stock, which 
was suddenly flung into the market at a depreciated price when the rebellion broke out. 
I was not idle myself, but obtained a commission, and levied, at my father’s expense, 
about two hundred men, with whom I joined General Carpenter’s army. 

The rebellion, in the meantime, had extended itself to England. The unfortunate 
Earl of Derwentwatcr had taken arms in the cause, along with General Foster. My 
poor uncle, Sir Hildebrand, whose estate was reduced to almost nothing by his own care- 
lessness and the expense and debauchery of his sons and household, was easily persuaded 
to jeiti tlmt unfortunate standard. Before doing so, however, he exhibited & degree of 
precaution of which no one could have suspected him — he made his will ! 

By rftts document he devised his estates at Osbaldistone-IIoll, and so forth, to his sons 
&ucce<si\ ely, and their male heir^, until he came to Rashleigh, whom, on account of the 
turn he hod lately taken in politics he detested with all his might, — lie cut him off with a 
'shilling, and s< ttled the estate on me as his next heir. I had always been rather a favourite 
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of the old gentleman ; but it is probable that, confident in the number of gigantic youths 
who now armed around him, he considered the destination as likely to remain a 
dead letter, which he inserted chiefly to show Ids displeasure at Rashleigh’s treachery, 
both public and domestic. There was an article, by which he bequeathed to the niece of 
his late wife, Diana Vernon, now Lady Diana Vernon Beauchamp, some diamonds 
belonging to her late aunt, and a groat silver ewer, having the arms of Vernon and 
Osbaldistone quarterly engraven upon it. 

But Heaven had decreed a more speedy extinction of his numerous and healthy 
lineage, than, most probably, he himself had reckoned on. In the very first muster of 
the conspirators, at a place called Green-Iligg, Thorncliff Osbaldistone quarrelled about 
precedence with a gentleman of the Northumbrian border, to the full as fierce and 
intractable as himself. In spite of all remonstrances, they gave their commander a 
specimen of how far their discipline might be relied upon, by fighting it out with their 
rapiers, and my kinsman was killed on the spot. death was a great loss to Sir 

Hildebrand, for, notwithstanding liis infernal temper, he had a grain or two of more sense 
than belonged to the rest of the brotherhood, Itashlcigh always excepted. 

Perceval, the sot, died also in his calling. Ho ha* l a wager with another gentleman 
(who, from his exploits in that line, had a< tjuired the formidable epithet of Brandy 
Sw alow ell), which should drink the largest eup of strong liquor when King James was 
proclaimed by tilt insurgents at Morpeth. The exploit was something enormous. 

I forget the exact quantity of brandy which IV Trie swallowed, but it occasioned a fever, 
of which he expired at the end of three days, with the word, water , mater, perpetually 
on his tongue. 

Dickon broke his neck near Warrington Bridge in an attempt to show off a foundered 
blood-mare which lie wished to palm upon a Manchester merchant who had joined the 
insurgents, lie pushed the animal at a live-barred gate ; slie fell in the leap, and the 
unfortunate jockey lost his life. 

Wilfred the fool, as sometimes befalls, liad the best fortune of the family. He was 
slain at Proud Preston, in Lancashire, on the day that General Carpenter attacked the 
barricades, fighting with great bravery, though 1 have heard lie was never able exactly 
to comprehend the cause of quarrel, and did not uniformly remember on which king’s side 
he was engaged. John also behaved very boldly in the same engagement, and received 
several wounds, of which lie was not happy enough to die on the spot. 

Old Sir Tlildela and, entirely broken-hearted by these successive losses, became, by the 
next-day’s surrender, one of the unhappy prisoners, and was lodged in Newgate with his 
wounded son John. 

I was now released from my military duty, and lost no time, therefore, in endeavouring 
to relieve the distresses of these near relations. My father’s interest vvitli Government, 
and the general compassion excited by a parent who had sustained the successive loss of 
so many sons within so short a time, would hn\ e prevented my uncle and cousin from 
being brought to trial for high treason. But their doom was given forth from a greater 
tribunal. John died of his wounds in Newgate, recommending to me, in his last breath, 
a cast of hawks which lie had at the llall, and a black spaniel biteli called Lucy. 

My poor uncle seemed beaten down to the very earth by liis family calamities, and the 
circumstances in which lie unexpectedly found himself. He said little, but seemed grateful 
for such attentions os circumstances permitted me to show him. I did not witness his 
meeting with my father for the first time for so many years, and under circumstances so 
melancholy ; but judging from my father’s extreme depression of spirits, it must have 
been melancholy in the last degree. Sir Hildebrand spoke with great bitterness against 
Rashleigh, now liis only surviving child ; laid upon him the ruin of his house, and the 
deuths of all his brethren, and declared, that neither he nor they would have plunged 
into political intrigue, but for that very member of his family, who had been tbe first to 
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desert them. He once or twice mentioned Diana, always with great affection ; and once 
he said, while I sate by his bedside — “ Nevoy, since Thorncliff and all of them are dead, 
I am sorry you cannot have her.” 

The expression affected me much at the time ; for it was a usual custom of the poor 
old Baronet’s, when joyously setting forth upon the morning’s chase, to distinguish 
Thorncliff, who was a favourite, while he summoned the rest more generally ; and the 
loud jolly tone in which he used to hollo, “ Gall Thoraie — call all of them,” contrasted 
sadly with the wo-begone and self-abandoning note in which he uttered the disconsolate 
words which I have above quoted. He mentioned the contents of his will, and supplied 
me with an authenticated copy ; — the original he had deposited with my old acquaintance 
Mr. Justice Inglewood, who, dreaded by no one, and confided in by all as a kind of 
neutral person, hud become, for aught I know, tiie depositary of half the wills of the 
fighting men of both factions in the county of Northumberland 

The greater part of my uncle’s last hours were spent in the discharge of the religious 
duties of his'churcli, in which he was directed by the chaplain of the Sardinian ambas- 
sador, for whom, with some difficulty, we obtained permission to visit him. I could not 
ascertain by my own observation, or through the medical attendants, that Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone died of any formed complaint bearing a name in the science of medicine. 
He seemed to me completely worn out and broken down by fatigue of body and distress 
of mind, and rather ceased to exist, than died of any positive struggle, — juHt as a vessel, 
buffeted and tossed by a succession of tempestuous gales, her timbers overstrained, and 
her joints loosened, will sometimes spring a leak and founder, when there are no apparent 
causes for her destruction. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that my father, after the last duties were performed 
to his brother, appeared suddenly to imbibe a strong anxiety that I should act upon the 
will, and represent his father’s house, which had hitherto seemed to be the thing in the 
world which had least charms for him. But formerly, he had been only like the fox in 
the fable, contemning what was beyond his reach ; and, moreover, I doubt not that the 
excessive dislike which he entertained again >t Rashlcigh (now Sir Rashleigh) Osbaldistone, 
who loudly threatened to attack liis father Sir Hildebrand's will and settlement, cor- 
roborated my father’s desire to maintain it. 

“ lie hod been most unjustly disinherited,” he said, “ by liis own father — his brother’s 
will had repaired the disgrace, if not the injury, by leaving the wreck of his property 
to Frank, the naturul heir, and he was determined the bequest should take effect.” 

In the meantime, Kaskleigli was not altogether a contemptible personage as an oppo- 
nent. The information he had given to Government was critically well-timed, and his 
extreme plausibility, with the extent of his intelligence, and the artful manner in which 
he contrived to assume both merit and influence, had, to a certain extent, procured him 
patrons among Ministers. We were already in the full tide of litigation with him on the. 
subject of liis pillaging the firm of Osbaldistone and Tresham ; and, judging from the 
progress we made in that comparatively simple lawsuit, there was a chance that this 
second course of litigation might bo drawn out beyond the period of all our natural lives. 

To avert these delays as much as possible, my father, by the advice of his counsel 
learned in the law, paid off and vested in my person the rights to certain large mortgages 
affecting Osbaldistone Hall. Perhaps, however, the opportunity to convert a great share 
of tin* large, profits which accrued from the rapid rise of the funds upon the suppression 
of the rebellion, and the experience he had so lately had of the perils of commerce, 
encouraged him to realize, in this manner, a considerable part of his property. At any 
rate, it so chanced, that, instead of commanding me to the .desk, as I fully expected, 
having intimated my willingness to comply with his wishes, however they might destine 
me, T received liis directions to go down to Osbaldislone-Hall, and take possession of it 
as the heir and representative of the family. I was directed to apply to Squire Inglewood 
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for the copy of my uncle’s will deposited with him, and take all necessary measures to 
secure that possession which sages say makes nine points of the law. 

At another time I should have been delighted with this change of destination. But 
now Osbaldistonc-Hall was accompanied with many painful recollections. Still, however, 

I thought, that in that neighbourhood only I was likely to acquire some information 
respecting the fate of Diana Vernon. I hod every reason to fear it must be far different 
from what I could have wished it. But I could obtain no precise information on the 
subject. 

It was in vain that I endeavoured, by such acts of kindness as their situation admitted, 
to conciliate* the confidence of some distant relations who were among the prisoners in 
Newgate. A pride which I could not condemn, and a natural sunpii ion of the Whig 
Frank Osbuldistone, cousin to the doubl ‘-distilled traitor R&slileigh, closed eveiy heart 
and tongue, and 1 only received thanks, cold and extorted, in exchange for such benefits 
as I had power to offer. The arm of tin law wa^ gradually abridging the numbers 
of those whom I endeavoured to serve, and the hearts of the suivhnrs became gradually 
more contracted towards all whom tin 1 ) conceived to l»e concerned with the existing 
Government. As they were led gjadunll), and by d< tachmenhs, to execution, those who 
survived lost interest in mankind, and the desire of communicating with them. I shall 
long remember wluit one of them, Ned Shaft on by name. replied to my anxious inquiry, 
whether there was any indulgence l could procure him 9 “Mr. Frank Osbaldistone, 

I must suppose you iiumh me kindly, and therefore I thank you. But, by G — , men 
cannot b,e fattened like poultry, when they see their neighbours carried off day by day to 
the place of < xeeution, and know that their ow n necks arc to be tw isted round in their 
turn .” 

Upon the whole, therefore, 1 was glad to escape from London, from Newgate, and 
from tin* scenes which both exhibited, to breathe the free air of Northumberland. 
Andrew Fai. service bud continued in my service more from my father's pleasure than 
my own. At present there seemed a prospect that liis local acquaintance with Osbaldis- 
tonc-IIall and its vicinity might be useful ; and, of course, ho accompanied me on my 
journey, and 1 enjoyed the prospect of getting rid of him, by establishing him in his old 
quarters. I cannot conceive how he could prevail upon my father to interest himself in 
him, unless it were by the art, which lie possessed in no inconsiderable degree, of affecting 
an extreme attachment to his master ; which theoretical attachment he made compatible 
in practice with playing all manner of tricks without scruple, providing only against his 
master being cheated by any one but himself. 

We performed our journey to the North without any remarkable adventure, and we 
found the country, so lately agitated by rebellion, now peaceful and in good order. The 
nearer wc approached to Osbaldihtone-ITall, the more did rny heart sink at the thought 
of entering that deserted mansion ; so that, in order to postpone the evil day, I resolved 
first to make my v isit at Mr. J ustice Inglewood’s. 

That venerable person had been much disturbed with thoughts of wliat lie bad been, 
and what lie now was ; and natural recollections of the past had interfered considerably 
with the active duty which in his present situation might have been expected from him. 
He was fortunate, however, in one respect : lie had got rid of his clerk Jobson, who had 
finally left him in dudgeon at his inactivity, and become legal assistant to a certain Squire 
Standisli, who liad lately commenced operations in those parts as a justice, with a zeal 
for King George and the Protestant succession, which, very different from the feelings 
of his old patron, Mr. dobson had more occasion to restrain within the bounds of the law, 
than to stimulate to exertion. 

Old Justice Inglewood received me with great courtesy, and readily exhibited my 
uncle’s will, which seemed to he without a flaw. He was for some time in obvious dis- 
tress, how he should speak and act in my presence ; hut when he found, that though a 
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supporter of the present Government upon principle, I was disposed to tliink with pity 
on those who had opposed it on a mistaken feeling of loyalty and duty, his discourse 
became a very diverting medley of what he had done, and what he had left undone, — the 
pains he had taken to prevent some squires from joining, and to wink at the escape of 
others who had been so unlucky as to engage in the affair. 

We were UHe-ct-lMe, and several bumpers had been quaffed by the Justice's special 
desire, when, on a sudden, he requested me to fill a bona fide brimmer to the health of 
poor dear Die Vernon, the rose of the wilderness, the heatli-bell of Cheviot, and the 
blossom that's transplanted to an infernal convent. 

“ Is not Miss Vernon married, then ? ” I exclaimed, in great astonishment. “ I thought 
his Excellency” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! his Excellency and his Lordship’s all a humbug now, you know — mere 
St. Germains titles — Earl of Beauchamp, and ambassador plenipotentiary from France, 
when the Duke Regent of Orleans scarce know that he lived, 1 dare say. But you must 
have seen old Sir Frederick Vernon at the hall, when he played the part of Father 
Vaughan ?” 

“ Good Heavens ! then Vaughan was Miss Vernon’s father !" 

“ To be sure he was,” said the Justice, coolly ; — “ there's no use in keeping the secret 
now, for he must be out of the country by this time — otherwise, no doubt, it would be 
my duty to apprehend him. — Come, off with your bumper to my dear lost Die ! 

And let her health go round, aiound, around, 

And let her health go round , 

Tor though your stocking be ol silk, 

Your knees near kiss the ground, agrouhd, aground * 

I was unable, as tbo reader may easily conceive, to join in tlic Justice’s jollity. My 
bead swam with the shock I hud received. “ I never heard,” I said, “that Miss Vernon’s 
father was living.” 

“ It was not our Government’s fault that he is,” replied Inglewood, “ for tlic devil a 
man there is whose bead would have brought more money, lie was condemned to death 
for Fenwick’s plot, and was thought to have had some hand in die Knightsbridge affair, 
in King William’s time ; and as he had man ied in Scotland a relation of the house of 
Brcadaibanc, he possessed great influence with all their chiefs. Them was a talk of his 
being demanded to be given up at the Peace of Ryswick, but lie shammed ill, and his 
death was given publicly out in the French papers. But when he came back here on 
the old score, we old cavaliers knew him well, — that is to say, I knew 1dm, not as l>eing 
a cavalier myself, but no information being lodged against the poor gentleman, and my 
memoiy being shortened by frequent attacks of the gout, I could not have bw >r*i to him, 
you know.” 

“ Was he, then, not known at Osbaldistone-IIall ?” I inquired. 

“ To none hut to his daughter, the old knight, and Raslileigh, who had got at that 
secret as he did at every one else, and held it like a twisted cord about poor Die’s neck. 
I have seen her one hundred times she would have spit at him, if it had not been fear 
for her futher, whose life would not have been worth five minutes' purchase if he had 
been discovered to the Government — But don’t mistake me, Mr. Osbaldistone ; I say the 
Government is a good, a gracious, and a just Government ; and if it has hanged one-half 
of the rebels, poor things all will acknowledge they would not have been touched had 
they ^taid peaceably at homo.” 

Waiving the discussion of these political questions, I brought back Mr. Inglewood 
to his Object, and I found that Diana, having positively refused to marry any of the 
OshaJtlistone family, and expressed her particular detestation of Raslileigh, lie had from 
that time begun to cool in zeal for the cause of the Pretender ; to which, as the youngest 

* This pithy verse occurs, it is believed, in SliadweU’s play of Bury Fair. 
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of six brethren, and bold, artful, and able, he had hitherto looked forward as the means 
of making his ’fortune. Probably the compulsion with which he had boon forced to 
render up the spoils which he had abstracted from my father’s counting-house by the 
united authority of Sir Frederick Vernon and the Scottish Chiefs, had determined his 
resolution to advance his progress by changing his opinions, and betraying his trust. 
Perhaps also— for few men were better judges where liis interest was concerned — he 
considered their means and talents to be, as they afterwards proved, greatly inadequate to the 
important task of overthrowing an established Government. Sir Frederick Vernon, or, 
as he was called among the Jacobites his Excellency Viscount B< uuchamp. had, with his 
daughter, some difficulty in escaping the consequences of Rashleigli’s information. Here 
Mr. Inglewood’s information was at fault ; but lie did not doubl, since* we had not heard 
of Sir Frederick being in the hands of the Government, ho must be by this time abroad, 
where, agreeably to the cruel bond he lmd entered into with his brother-in-law, Piano, 
since she had declined to select a husband out of the Osbtddi-*tone family, must be con- 
fined to a convent. The original cause of this singular Agreement Mr. Inglewood could 
not perfectly explain; but he understood it was a family compact, entered into for the 
purpose of securing to Sir Fredertck the rents of the remnant of his large estares, which 
had been vested in the Osbaldi stone family by some legal mamruvre ; in short, a family 
compact, in which, like many of those undertaken at il< it tune of day, the feelings of the 
principal parties interested were no move regarded th m if they had been a part of the 
live-stock upon the lauds. 

I cannot tell, — such is the waywardness ol‘ the human heart, — whether this intelligence 
gave me joy cw sorrow. It seemed to me, that, in the knowledge that Miss Vernon was 
eternally divided from me, not by marriage with another, but by seclusion in a convent, 
iu order to fulfil an absurd bargain of this kind, my regret for her loss was aggravated 
rather than diminished. I 1 m came dull, low-spirited, absent, and unable to support the 
task of conversing with Justice Inglewood, who in his turn yawned, and proposed to 
retire early. I took leave of him overnight, determining the next day, before breakfast, 
to ride over to Osbaldistone- Hall. 

Mr. Inglewood acquiesced in my proposal. “ It would be well,” he said, “ that I made 
my appearance there before I was known to be in the country, the more especially as 
Sir llaslileigU Osbaldistone was now, he understood, at Mr. .Tobson’s house, hatching some 
mischief, doubtless. They were fit company,” he added, “ for each other, Sir Ilashleigh 
having lost all .right to mingle in the society of men of honour ; but it was hardly possible 
two such d — d rascals should collogue together w ithout mischief to honest people.” 

lie concluded, by earnestly recommending a toast and tankard, and an attack upon his 
venison pasty, before I set out in the morning, just to break the cold air on the wolds. 




Q'inpUr til 'CI,irii>7CUil;i 1 h. 


His nnsttrh (pm and no one lifw 
Dwells in the halls ol Ivor 
Men do(,s end lmrsis all in de id 
ik ib tin soli survisor 

WORTISUOIMII 


arc few more mclnncholj sensations than those with which we 
scenes of past pleasure, when altered and diseitrd. In iny ride 
\ t'Vfr OsbaldisUme-IIall, I passed tlie &nme objects which I had seen in 
company with Miss Vernon on the day of our m< mot able ride bom 
Ilnglewood-Place. Her spirit seemed to keep me company on the way; 
■and when 1 npproathed the spot wheie 1 lmd first seen her, I almost 
listened for the cry of the hounds and the notes of the horn, and strained my eye on the 
vaiarft spaet, as it to descry the ; fair huntress again descend like an apparition from the 
hill. But all was silent, and ull was solitary. When I readied the Hall, the closed doors 
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and windows, the grass -grown pavement, the courts, which were now so silent, presented 
a strong contrast to the gay and bustling scene I had so often seen them exhibit, when 
the merry hunters were going forth to their morning sport, or returning to the daily 
festival. The joyous bark of the fox-hounds as they were uncoupled, the cries of the 
huntsmen, the clang of the horses’ hoofs, the loud laugh of the old knight at the head of 
his strong and numerous descendants, were all silenced now and for ever. 

While I gazed round the scene of solitude and emptiness, I was inexpressibly affected, 
even by recollecting those whom, when alive, I had no reason to regard with affection. 
But the thought that so many youths of goodly presence, warm with life, health, and 
confidence, were within so short a time cold in the grav e, by various yet all violent and 
unexpected modes of death, afforded a picture of mortality at which the mind trembled. 

It was little consolation to mo, that I returned a proprietor to the h.Uls w hich I had left 
almost like a fugitive. My mind was not habituated to regard the scenes around a*) my 
projierty, and I felt myself an usurper, at least an intruding stranger, and could hardly 
divest myself of the idea, that sonic of the bulky forms of my deceased kinsmen were, like 
the gigantic spectres of a romance, to appear in the gateway, ano dispute my entrance. 

While 1 was engaged in these sad tlwuighta, my lolWer Andrt w, whose feelings were 
of a very different nature, exerted himself in thundering alternately on every door in the 
building, calling, at the same time, for admittance, in << tone so loud as to intimate, that 
he, at least, was fully sensible of hi- newl) acquired iiufiortuuce, as squire of the body to 
the new lord of the manor. At length, timidly and reluctantly, Anthony Syddall, my 
uncle’s aged butler and major-domo, present* d himself at a lower window, well fenced 
with iron bars, .ind inquired our business. 

“ We are eoine to tak your chnrire aff your hand, my nuld friend,” said Andrew 
Fail-service ; “ ye may gie up your he) - as sune a& ye like — ilka dog lias his day. I’ll 
tak the plate and napery afl* your hand. Ye hat* had your -iin time o’t, Mr. Syddall ; 
but ilka bean has its black, and ilka path 1ms its puddle ; and it will just set you hence- 
forth to sit at tin* board-end, as weel as it did Andrew lang syne.” 

Checking with some difficulty the forwardness of my follower, I explained to Syddall 
the nature of my right, and tin* title I had to demand admittance into the Hall, as into 
my own property. Tlie old man seemed much agitated and distressed, and testified 
manifest reluctance to give me entrance, although it was couched in a humble and sub- 
missive tone. I allowed for the agitation of natural feelings, which really did the old 
man honour ; but continued peremptory in my demand of admittance, explaining to him 
that his refusal would oblige me to apply for Mr. Inglewood's warrant, and a constable. 

“ We are come from Mi. Justice Inglewood’s this morning,” said Andrew, to enforce 
the menace ; — “ and 1 saw Archie Rutledge, the constable, as I came up by ; — the 
country’s no to be lawless as it has been, Mr. S\ tidal I, letting rebels and papist* gang on 
as they best listed.” 

Th* threat of the law- sounded dreadful in the old man’s ears, conscious as lie was of 
the suspicion under which lie himself lay, from liis religion and his devotion to Sir 
Hildebrand and his sons. lie undid, with fear and tiembling, one of the postern 
entrances, which was secured with many a Indt and bar, and humbly hoped that I w r ould 
excuse him for fnlelit) in the discharge of his duty. — I reassured him, and told him I had 
the better opinion of him for his caution. 

“ Rne have not I,” said Andrew; “Syddall is an uuld snook -drawer ; lie wadna be 
looking ns white as a sheet, and liis knee*' knocking tliegctlicr, unless it were for some- 
thing mnir than he’s like to tell us.” 

“ Lord forgive j ou, Mr. Fnirscrv ice,” replied the butler, “ to say such things of an old 
friend and feflow-serv ant !— Where,”— following me humbly along the passage — “ where 
would it be your honour’s pleasure to have a fire lighted ? I fear me you will find the 
house very dull and dreaiy — But perhaps you mean to ride back to Inglewood Place tc 
dinner ?” 
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“ Light a fire in the library,” I replied. 

“ In the library !” answered the old man ; — “nobody has sat there this many a day, 
and the room smokes, for the daws have built in the chimney this spring, and there were 
no young men about the Hall to pull them down.” 

“ Our ain reek’s better tlian other folk’s fire,” said Andrew. “ Ills honour likes the 
library ; — he’s nane o* your Papishers, that delight in blinded ignorance, Mr. Syddall.” 

Very reluctantly, as it appeared to me, the butler led the way to the library, and, 
contrary to wliat he had given me to expect, the interior of the apartment looked as if it 
had been lately arranged, and made more comfortable than usual. There was a fire in 
the grate, which burned clearly, notwithstanding what Syddall had reported of the vent. 
Taking up the tongs, as if to arrange the wood, but rather perhaps to conceal his own 
confusion, the butler observed, “ it was burning clear now, but liad smoked woundily in 
the morning.” 

Wishing to be alone, till I rccov ered myself from the first painful sensations which 
everything* around me recalled, I desired old Syddall to call the land-steward, who lived 
at about a quarter of a mile from the Ilal). He departed with obvious reluctance. 
I next ordered Andrew to procure the attendance of a couple of stout fellows upon whom 
he could rely, the population around being Papists, und Sir llaslileigh, who was capable 
of any desperate enterprise, being in the neighbourhood. Andrew Fairserv ice undertook 
this task with great cheerfulness, and promised to bring me up from Trinlay-Knowe, 
“ twa true-blue Presbyterians like himsell, that would face and out-faee baith the Pope, 
the devil, and the Pretender — and blythe will I be o* their company mysell, for the very 
last night that I was at Osbaldistone-Hall, the blight be on ilka blossom in my bit yard, 
ifldidna see that very picture” (pointing to the full-length portrait of Miss Vernon’s 
grandfather) “ walking by moonlight in the garden ! I tauld your honour I was fleyed 
wi* a bogle that night, but ye wadna listen to me — I aye thought there was witchcraft 
and deevilry among the Papishers, but I ne’er snw’t wi* bodily een till that awfu* night.” 

“ Get along, sir,” said I, “and bring the fellows you talk of; and see they have more 
sense tlian yourself, and are not frightened at their own shadow.” 

“ I hae been counted as gude a niun ns iny neighbour*- ere now,” said Andrew, 
petulantly; “ but I dinna prttend to deal wi’ evil spirits.” And so he made his exit, as 
Wardlaw the land-steward made his appearance. 

He was a man of sense and honesty, without whose careful management my uncle 
would have found it difficult to have maintained himself a housekeeper so long as he did. 
lie examined the nature of my r ight of possession carefully, and admitted it candidly. 
To anyone else tin succession would have been a poor one, so much was the land 
encumbered with debt and mortgage. Most of these, however, were alreadv vested in 
my father’s person, ami he was in a train of acquiring the rest ; his large gains, by the 
recent rise of the funds, hav ing made it a matter of ease und corn enienee for him to pay 
off* the debt which affected his patrimony. 

I transacted much necessary business with Mr. Wardlaw, and detained him to dine 
with me. We preferred taking our repast in the library, although Syddall strongly 
recommended our removing to the stone-hall, which Ik* had put in order for the occasion. 
Meantime Andrew mode his ap[>carancc with his true-blue recruits, whom he recom- 
mended in the highest terms, as “ sober decent men, weel founded in doctrinal points, 
and, above all, as bold as lions.” I ordered them something to drink, and they left the 
rodtn. I observed old Syddall shake his head as they went out, and insisted upon 
knowing the reason. 

“{J maybe cannot expect,” he said, “that your honour should pUt confidence in what 
I sAy, but it is Heaven’s truth for all that — Ambrose Wingfield is as honest a man as 
lives, but if there is a false knave in the country, it is his brother Lancie ; — the whole 
country knows him to be a spy for Clerk Jobson on the poor gentlemen that have been 
in trouble— But lie’s a dissenter, and I suppose that’s enough now-a-days.” 
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Having thus far given vent to his feelings,— to which, however, I was little disposed 
to pay attention, — and having placed the wine on the table, the old butler tfeft the 
apartment 

Mr. Wardlaw having remained with me until the evening was somewhat advanced, at 
length bundled up liis papers, and removed himself to his own habitation, leaving me in 
that confused state of mind in which we can hardly say whether we desire company or 
solitude. I had not, however, the choice betwixt them ; for I was left alone in the 
room, of all others most calculated to inspire me with melancholy reflections. 

As twilight was darkening the apartment, Andrew had the sagacity to advance his 
head at the door, — not to ask if I wished for lights but to recommend them as a measure 
of precaution against the bogles which still haunted his imagination. I rejected his 
proffer somewhat peevishly, trimmed the wood-fire, and placing myself in one of the 
large leathern chairs which flanked the old Gothic chimney, I watched unconsciously 
the bickering of the blase which I had fostered “ And this,” said I alone, “ is the 
progress and the issue of human wishes ! Nursed l»y the merest trifles, they are first 
kindled by fancy — nay, are fed upon the vapour of hope, till they consume the substance 
which they inflame . and man, and his hopes, passions, and desins, sink into a worthless 
heap of embers and ashes ! ” 

There was a deep sigh from the opposite side of the room, a hich seemed to reply to 
my reflections. I started up in amazement — Diana V ernon stood before me, resting on 
the arm of a figuit so strongly lesembliup that of the portrait bo often mentioned, that 
I looked luistily at the frame, expecting to see it empty. My first idea was, cither that 
I had gone suddenly distracted, or -that the spirits of the dead had arisen and been placed 
before nu. A second glance convinced mo of my being in my senses, and that the 
forms which stood before me were real and substantial. It was Diana herself, though 
paler and thinner than her former self ; and it was no tenant of the grave who stood beside 
her, but Vaughan, or rather Sir Frederick Vernon, in a dress made to imitate that of 
his ancestor, to whose picture his countenance possessed a family resemblance. He was 
the first that spoke, for Diana kept her eyes fast fixed on the ground, and astonishment 
actually riveted my tongue to the roof of my mouth. 

“We are your suppliants, Mr. Osbaldistone,” he said, “ and we claim the refuge and 
protection of your roof till we can pursue a journey where dungeons and death gape for 
me at every step.” 

“ Surely,” I articulated with great difficulty — “ Miss Vernon cannot suppose — you, 
sir, cannot belie "ve, that I have forgot your interference in my difficulties, or that I am 
capable of betraying any om , much less you ?” 

" I know it,” «aid Sii Frederick : “ yet it is with the most inexpressible reluctance 
tliat I impose on you a confidence, disagreeable perhaps — certainly dangerous — and which 
I would have specially wished to lmve conferred on some one else. But my fate, which 
lia^ chased me through a life of perils and escapes, is now pressing me hard, and I have 
no alternative.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the voice of the officious Andrew was heard— 
“ A’m bringin’ in the cnunles — Ye ean light them gin ye like — Can do is easy carried 
about wi* ane.” 

I ran to the door, which, as I hoped, I reached in time to prevent his observing who 
were in the apartment. I turned him out with hasty violence, shut the door after him, 
and locked il>— then instantly remembering liis two companions below, knowing bis 
talkative humour, and recollecting Syddall’s remark, that one of them was supposed to 
be a spy, I followed him as fast I could to the servants* hall, in which they were assembled. 
Andrew’s tongue was loud as I opened the door, but my unexpected appearance silenced him. 

“ What is the matter with you, you fool ?” said I ; “ you stare and look wild, as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

Voi HI U 
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“ N— n — no — nothing,” said Andrew ; — “ but your worship was pleased to be hasty” 

“ Because you disturbed me out of a sound sleep, you fool. Syddall tells me he cannot 
find beds for these good fellows to-night, and Mr. Wardlaw thinks there will be no 
occasion to detain them. Here is a crown -piece for them to drink my health, and thanks 
for their good-will. You will leave the Hall immediately, my good lads.” 

The men thanked me for my l»ounty, took the silver, and withdrew, apparently 
unsuspicious and contented. I watched their departure until I was sure they could have 
no further intercourse that night with honest Andrew. And so instantly had I followed 
on his heels, that I thought he could not have had time to speak two words with them 
before I interrupted liim. But it is wonderful what mischief may be done by only two 
words. On this occasion they cost two lives. 

Having made these arrangements, the lH»st which occurred to me upon the pressure of 
the moment, to secure privacy for my guests, I returned to report my proceedings, and 
added, that I had desired Syddall to answer every summons, concluding that it was by 
his connivance they had been secreted in the Hall. Diana raised her eyes to thank me 
for the caution. 

“ You now understand my mystery,” she said ; — “ you know, doubtless, how near and 
dear that relative is, who has so often found shelter here ; and will be no longer sur- 
prised that Rashleigh, having such a secret at his command, should rule me with a rod 
of iron.” 

Her father added, “ that it was tlieir intention to trouble, me with their presence as 
short a time as was possible.” 

I entreated the fugitives to waive every consideration but what affected their safety, 
and^o rely on my utmost exertions to promote it. This led to an explanation of the 
circumstances under which they stood. 

“ I always suspected llaslilcigh Osbnldi stone,” said Sir Frederick ; “ but his conduct 
towards my unprotected cbiid, which with difficulty 1 wrung from her, and his treachery 
in your father’s affairs, made ine hate and despise him. In our last interview l concealed 
not my sentiments, as I should in prudence have attempted to do; and in r< scntmcut of 
the scorn with which I treated him, lit* added treachery and apostasy to his catalogue of 
crimes. I at that time fondly hoped that his defection would 1 h* of little consequence. 
The Earl of Mar had a gallant army in Scotland, and Lord Dcrw ent water, with Forster, 
Kenmure, Winterton, and others, were assembling forces on the Border. As my con- 
nexions with these English nobilit} and gentry were extensive, it was judged proper 
that I should accompany n detachment of Highlanders, who, under Brigadier Macintosh 
of Borlum, crossed the Frith of Forth, traversed the low countiy of Scotland, and united 
themselves on the Border^ with the English insurgents. My daughter accompanied me 
through the perils and fatigues of a inarch so long and difficult.” 

“ And she w r ill never leave her dear father !” exclaimed Miss Vernon, clinging fondly 
to his arm. 

“ I had hardly joined our English friends when I became sensible that our cause was 
lost. Our numlKTs diminished instead of increasing, nor were we joined by any except 
of our own persuasion. The Tories of the High Church remained in general undecided, 
and at length we were cooped up by a superior force in the little tow r n of Preston. We 
defended ourselves resolutely for one day. On the next, the hearts of our leaders failed, 
and they resolved to surrender at discretion. To yield myself up on such terms, were to 
ha we laid my head on the block. About twenty or thirty gentlemen were of my mind : 
w'e mounted our horses, and placed my daughter, who insisted on sharing iny fate*, in the 
rentier of our little party. My companions, struck with her courage and filial piety, 
declared that they would die rather than leave her behind. Wc rode in a body down a 
street called Fisliergate, which leads to a marshy ground or meadow, extending to the 
river Ribble. through which one of our party promised to show us a good ford. This 
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marsh had not been strongly invested by the enemy, so that we had only an aflfeir with 
a patrol of Honeywood’s dragoons, whom we dispersed and cut to pieces. We crossed 
the river, gained the high road to Liverpool, and then dispersed to seek several places of 
concealment and safety. My fortune led me to Wales, where there are many gentlemen 
of my religious and political opinions. I could not, however, find a safe opportunity of 
escaping by sea, and found myself obliged again to draw towards the North* A well-tried 
friend has appointed to meet me in this neighbourhood, and guide me to a sea-port on the 
Solway, where a sloop is prepared to carry me from my native country for ever. As 
Osbaldistone-Hall was for the present uninhabited, and under the charge of old Syddall, 
who had been our confidant on former occasions, we drew to it as to a place of known 
and secure refuge. I resumed a dress which had been used with good effect to scare the 
superstitious rustics, or domestics, who chanced at any time to see me ; and wc expected 
from time to time to hear by Syddall of the arrival of our friendly guide, when your 
sudden coming hither, and occupying this apartment, laid us under the necessity of 
submitting to your mercy.” 

Thus ended Sir Frederick’s story, whose tale sounded to me like one told in a vision; 
and 1 could hardly bring myself to believe that 1 saw his daughter’s form once more 
before me in flesh and blood, though with diminished l»eanty and sunk spirits. The buoyant 
vivacity with which she Iiad resisted every touch of adversity, had now assumed the air 
of composed and submissive, but dauntless resolution and constancy. Her father, though, 
aware anrl jealous of the effect of her praises on my mind, could not forbear expatiating 
upon them. 

“ She ha- endured trials,” he said, “ which might have dignified the history of a 
martyr ; — she has faced danger and death in various shapes ; — she has undergone toil 
and privation, from which men of the strongest frame would have shrunk ; — she has 
spent the day in darkness, and the night in vigil, and has never breathed a murmur of 
weakness or complaint. In a word, Mr. Osbaldistone,” he concluded, “ she is a worthy 
offering to that God, to whom” (crossing himself) “I shall dedicate her, as all that is 
left dear or precious to Frederick Vernon.” 

There was a silence after these words, of which 1 well understood the mournful 
import. The father of Diana was still as anxious to destroy my hopes of being united to 
her now, as he had shown himself during our brief meeting in Scotland.” 

“ We will now,” said be to his daughter, “ intrude no farther on Mr. Oshaldistone’s 
time, since wc have acquainted him with the circumstances of the miserable guests who 
claim his protection.” 

I requested them to stoy, and offered my&elf to leave the apartment. Sir Frederick 
observed, that my doing so could not but excite my attendant’s suspicion ; and that the 
place of their retreat was in every respect commodious, and furnished by Syddall with all 
they could possibly want. “We might perhaps have even contrived to remain there, 
concealed from your observation ; but it would have been unjust to decline the most 
absolute reliance on your honour.” 

“ You have done me but justice,” I replied. — “ To you, Sir Frederick, I am but little 
known ; but Miss Vernon, I am sure, will bear me witness that” 

“ I do not want my daughter’s evidence,” he said, politely, but yet with an air calcu- 
lated to prevent my addressing myself to Diana, “ rincc I am prepared to believe all that 
is worthy of Mr. Francis Obbald^tonc. Permit us now to retire ; we must take repose 
when wc can, since we are absolutely uncertain when we may be called upon to renew 
our perilous journey.” 

He drew his daughter's arm within his, and, with a profound reverence, disappeared 
with her behind the tapestry. 
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FELT stunned and chilled as they retired. Imagination, dwelling on an 
absent object of affection, paints her not only in the fairest light, but in 
that in which we most desire to behold her. I hod thought ol’ Diana as 
she was when her parting tear dropped on iny cheek— when her parting 
token, received from the wife of MacGregor, augured her wish to convey 
into exile and conventual seclusion the remembrance of my affection. 
I aaw her ; and her cold passive manner, expressive of little except composed melancholy, 
disappointed, and, in some degree, almost offended me. In the egotism of my feelings 
I accused her of indifference — of insensibility. I upbraided her father with pride — with 
cruelty — with fanaticism, — forgetting that both were sacrificing their interest, and Diana 
her inclination, to the discharge ol what tiny regarded .is tin ir duty. 

Sir Frederiek Vernon was a rigid Catholic, who thought the path of salvation too narrow 
to be trodden by an heretic ; and Diana, to whom her father’s safety had Inn for many 
years the principal and mining spring of thoughts, hopes, and actions fell that she had 
discharged her duty in resigning to his will, not ulone her property in the world, but the 
dearest affections of her heart. But it was not surprising that I could not, at such a 
moment, fully appreciate these honourable motiv es ; yet my spleen sought no ignoble 
means of discharging itself. 

“I am contemned, then,” I said, when left to run over the tenor of Sir Frederick’s 
communications — “I am contemned, and thought unworthy even to exchange words with 
her. Be it so ; they shall not at least prevent me from watching over her safety. Here 
w ill I remain as an outpost, and, while under my roof* at least, no danger whall threaten 
her,vif it be such as the arm of one determined man can avert.” 

*1 summoned S}ddoll to the library. He came, but came attended by the eternal 
Andjw, who, dreaming of great things in consequence of my taking possession of the 
ILin and the annexed estates, was resolved to lose nothing for want of keeping himself in 
View ; and, afl often happens to men who entertain selfish objectfl, overshot his mark, and 
rendered his attention tedious and inconvenient. 
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His unrequired presence prevented me from speaking freely to Syddall, andVI dared 
not send him away for fear of increasing such suspicions as he might entertain from his 
former abrupt dismissal from the library. “ I shall sleep here, sir,” I said, giving them 
directions to wheel nearer to the fire an old-fashioned day-bed, or settee. “ I have much 
to do, and shall go late to bed.” 

Syddall, who seemed to understand my look, offered to procure me the accommodation of 
a mattress and some bedding. I accepted his offer, dismissed my attendant lighted 
a pair of candles, and desired that I might not be disturbed till seven in the ensuing 
morning. 

The domestics retired, leaving me to my painful and ill-arranged reflections, until 
nature, worn out, should require some repose. 

I endeavoured forcibly to abstract my mind from the singular circumstances in which 
1 found myself placed. Feelings winch 1 had gallantly combated while the exciting 
object was remote, were now cxas|>erated by my immediate neighbourhood to her whom 
I was so soon to part with for ever. Tier name wa^ written in every book which 
I attempted to peruse ; and her image forced itself on me in whatever train of thought 
I strove to engage myself. It was like the officious slave of Prior’s Solomon, — 

Abra wu ready ere I named hr- name, 

And when 1 railed another, Ah*i rame 

I alternately gave way to these thoughts, and struggled against them, sometimes 
yielding to a mot id of melting tenderness of sorrow which was scarce natural to me, 
sometimes arming myself with the hurt pride of one who had experienced what he 
esteemed unmerited rejection. I paced the library until I had chafed myself into a 
temporary fever. I then threw myself on the couch, and endeavoured to dispose myself 
to sleep ; — but it was in vain that 1 used every effort to compose • ayself — that I lay without 
movement of finger or of muscle, as still as if I hod been already a corpse — that I endea- 
voured to divert or banish disquieting thoughts, by fixing my mind on some act of 
repetition or arithmetical process. My blood tlirobbcd, to my feverish apprehension, in 
pulsations which resembled the deep and regular strokes of a distant fulling-mill, and 
tingled in my veins like streams of liquid fire. 

At length I arose, opened the window, and stood by it for some time in the clear 
moonlight, receiving, in part at least, that refreslunent and dissipation of ideas from the 
clear and calm scene, without which they had become beyond the command of my own 
volition. I resumed my place on the couch — with a heart, Heaven knows, not lighter 
but firmer, and more resol wd tor endurance. In a short time a slumber crept over my 
senses ; still, however, though my senses slumbered, my soul was awake to the painful 
feelings of" iny situation, and my dreams were of mental anguish and external objects of 
terror. 

I remember a strange agony, under which I conceived myself and Diana in the power 
of MacGregor’s wife, and about to be precipitated from a rock into the lake ; tlie signal 
was to be the discharge of a cannon, fired by Sir Frederick Vernon, who, in the dress of 
a cardinal, officiated at the ceremony. Nothing could be more lively than the impression 
which I received of this imaginm y scene. 1 could paint, even at this moment, the mute 
and courageous submission expressed in Diana’s features — the wild and distorted faces of 
the executioners, who crowded around us with “ mopping and mowing grimaces ever 
changing, and each more hideous than that which preceded. 1 saw the rigid and inflexible 
fanaticism painted in the face of the father— 1 saw him lift the fatal match — the deadly 
signal exploded — It was repeated again and again and again, in rival thunders, by the 
echoes of the surrounding cliffs, and I awoke from fancied horror to real apprehension. 

The sounds in my dream were not ideal. They reverberated on my waking ears, but 
it was two or three minutes ere I could collect myself so as distinctly to understand that 
they proceeded from a violent knocking at tlic gate. 1 leaped from my couch in great 
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apprehension, took my sword under my arm, and hastened to forbid the admission of any 
one. But my route was necessarily circuitous, because the library looked not upon the 
quadrangle, but into the gardens. When I had reached a staircase, the windows of which 
opened upon the entrance court, I heard the feeble and intimidated tones of Syddall 
expostulating with rough voices, which demanded admittance, by the warrant of Justice 
Standibh, and in the King's name, and threatened the old domestic with the heaviest 
penal consequences if he refused instant obedience. Ere they had ceased, I heard, to my 
unspeakable provocation, the voice of Andrew bidding Syddall stand aside, and let him 
open the door. 

“ If they come in King George’s name, we have naething to fear — we hae spent baith 
bluid and gowd for him — We dinna need to darn ourselves like Borne folks, Mr. Syddall— 
we are neither Papists nor Jacobites, I trow.” 

It was in vain 1 accelerated my pace down stairs ; I heard bolt after bolt withdrawn 
by the officious scoundrel, while all the time 1 he was boasting his own and his master’s 
loyalty to King George ; and I could easily calculate that the* party must enter before 
I could arrive at the door to replace the bars. Devoting the back of Andrew Fairservice 
to the cudgel so soon as I should have lime to pay him his deserts, I ran back to the 
library, barricaded the door as I best could, and hastened to that by which Diana and her 
father entered, and begged for instant admittance. Diana herself undid the door. She 
was ready dressed, and betrayed neither perturbation nor fear. 

“ Danger is so familiar to us,” she said, “ that we are always prepared to meet it. My 
father is already up — he is in Rashleigh’s apartment. We will escape into the garden, 
and thence by the postern-gate (I have the key from Syddall in case of need) into 
the wood — I know its dingles better than any one now alive. Keep them a few minutes 
in play. And, dear, dear Frank, once more, fare thee well ! ” 

She vanished like a meteor to join her father, and the intruders were rapping violently, 
and attempting to force the library door by the time I had returned into it. 

“You robber dogs !” I exclaimed, wilfully mistaking the purpose of their disturbance, 
“if you do not instantly quit the house I will fire my blunderbuss through the door.” 

“ Fire a fule's bauble ! ” said Andrew Fairservice ; “ it’s Mr. Clerk Jobson, with a legal 
warrant ” 

“To search for, take, and apprehend,'” said the \oico of that execrable pettifogger, 
“the bodies of certain persons in mv warrant named, charged of high treason under the 
13th of King William, chapter third.” 

And the violence on the door was renewed. “I am rising, gentlemen,” said I, desirous 
to gain as much time us possible — “ commit no v iolence — giv e me leave to look at your 
warrant, and, if it is formal and legal, I shall not oppose it.” 

“ God save great Geoige our King !” ejaculated Andrew. “ J tauld ye that ye would 
find nae' Jacobites heie.” 

Spinning out the time as much as possible, I was at length compelled to open the door 
which they would otherwise have forced. 

Mr. Jobson entered, w ith sev eral assistants among w hom I discovered the younger 
Wingfield, to w r hom, doubtless, he w r as obliged for his information, and exhibited his 
warrant, directed not only against Frederick Vernon, an attainted traitor, but also against 
Diana Vernon, spinster, and F rancis Osbaldistone, gentleman, accused of misprision of 
treason. It was a case in which resistance would have been madness; I therefore, 
after capitulating fur a few minutes’ delay, surrendered myself a prisoner. 

IJpufnext the mortification to see Jobson go straight to the chamber of Miss Vernon, 
an«J f learned that from thence, without hesitation or difficulty, he went to the room 
where Sir Frederick had slept. “ The hare has stolen away,” said the brute, “ but her 
form is warm — the greyhounds will have her by the haunches yet.” 

A scream from the ggaAen announced that he prophesied too truly. In the course ot 
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five minutes, Rashleigh entered the library with Sir Frederick Vernon and his daughter 
as prisoners. “ The fox,” he Haid, “ knew his old earth, but he forgot it could be stopped 
by a careful huntsman. — I had not forgot the garden gate, Sir Frederick — or, if that title 
suits you better, most noble Lord Beauchamp.” 

“ Rashleigh,” said Sir Frederick, “ thou art a detestable villain 1 ” 

“ I better deserved the name, Sir Knight, or my Lord, when, under the direction of an 
able tutor, I sought to introduce civil war into the bosom of a peaceful country. But 
1 havi done my best,” said he, looking upwards, “ to atone for my errors.” 

I could hold no longer. I had designed to watch their proved dings in silence, but 
I felt that I must speak or die. “ If hell,” T said, “ has one complexion more hideous 
than another, it is where villany is masked by hypocrisy.” 

“ I la! my gentle cousin,” said Ilashlcigh, holding n candle towards me, and surveying 
me from head to foot ; “ right wolconu to ( Kbaldistnne-Hnll ! —1 can forgive your spleen 
— It is hard to lose an estate anti a mistress in one night ; for we shall take possession of 
this poor manor-house in the name of the lawful heir, Sir Rashleigh Osbaldistone.” 

While Itashleigh braved it out in this manner. I could see that he put a strong force 
upon his feelings, both of angrr and shame. But his state of mind was more obvious 
when Diana Vernon addressed him. “ Rashleigh,” she said, “ 1 pity you — for, deep an the 
evil is which you have laboured to do me, and the ev $1 you have actually done, I cannot 
hate you so much as I scorn and pity you. What jou have now done may be the work 
of an hour, but will furniah you with reflation for your lift*— of what nature 1 leave to 
your own conscience which will not slumlxT for ever.” 

Itashleigh strode once or twice through the room, came up to the side-table, on which 
wine was still standing, and poured out a large glass with a trembling hand ; but when 
he saw that we obser\ed his tremor, be suppressed it by a strong eflort, and, looking at 
us with fixed and daring composure, carried the bumper to his head without spilling 
a drop. “ It is my father’s old burgundy,” lie said, looking to Jobson ; I am glad there 
is some of it left.— You will get proper persons to take care of the house and property in 
my name, and turn out the doating old butler, and that foolish Scotch rascal. Meanwhile 
wo will convey these persons to a more proper place of custody. I have provided the old 
family coach for your convenience,” lie ssiid, “ though 1 am not ignorant that even the 
lady could brave tin* night-air on foot or on horseback, were the errand more to her 
mind.” 

Andrew wi \i"'‘ his hands. — I only said that my master was surely speaking to 
a gliaist in tin library — ana the \illuiu Lancic to betray an auld friend, that sang off the 
same Psalm-book wi* him every Sabbath for twenty years !” 

He was turned out of the house, together with Syddall, without being allowed to 
conclude hi* lamentation. Hi* expulsion, however, led to some singular consequences. 
Resolving, according to hi* own story, to go down for the night where Mother Simpson 
would give him a lodging for old acquaintance’ sake, lie had just got clear of the 
avenue*, nml into the old wood, a* it was calk'd, though it was now used as a pasture- 
ground rather than woodland, wh« u lie suddenly lighted on a drove of Scotch cattle, 
which were lying there to repose themselves after the day’s journey. At this Andrew 
was in no way surprised, it being the w ell-known custom of his countrymen, who take 
care ot those droves, to quarter themselves after night upon the best unenclosed grass- 
ground they can And, and depart before daybreak to escape paying for their night’s 
lodgings. But lie was both surprised and startled, when a Highlander, springing up, 
accused him of disturbing the cattle, and refused him to pass forward till he had spoken 
to his master. The mountaineer conducted Andrew into a thicket, where he found three 
or four more of his countrymen. “ And,” said Andrew, “ I saw sune they were ower 
mony men for the drove ; and from the questions they put to me, I judged they had other 
tow on their rock.” 
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They questioned him closely about all that had passed at Osbaldistone-Hall, and seemed 
surprised and concerned at the report he made to them. 

“ And troth,” said Andrew, “ I tauld them a’ I ken’d ; for dirks and pistols were what 
I could never refuse information to in a’ my life.” 

They talked in whispers among themselves, and at length collected their cattle together, 
and drove them close up to the entrance of the avenue, which might bo half a mile distant 
from tho house. They proceeded to drag together some foiled trees which lay in the 
vicinity, so as to make a temporary barricade across the road, about fifteen yards beyond 
the avenue. It was now near daybreak, and there was a pale eastern gleam mingled 
with the fading moonlight, so that objects could be discovered with some distinctness. 
The lumbering sound of a coach drawn by four horses, and escorted by six men on horse- 
back, was heard coming up the avenue. The Highlanders listened attentively. The 
carriage contained Mr. Jobson and his unfortunate prisoners. The escort consisted of 
Rashleigh, and of several horsemen, peace-officers and their assistants. So soon as 
we had passed the gate at the head of the a\ enuc, it was shut behind the calvacadc by a 
Highlandmnn, stationed there for that purpose. At the same time the carriage was 
impeded in it's farther progress by the cattle, amongst which we were involved, and by 
the barricade in front. Two of the escort dismounted to remove the felled trees, which 
they might think were left there by accident or carelessness. The others began with 
tbeir whips to drive tlu* cattle from the road. 

“ Who dare abuse our cattle ?” said a rough voice. — “ Shoot him, Angus !” 

Rasldeigh instantly called out — “ A rescue ! a rescue ! ” and, firing a pistol, wounded 
the man who spoke. 

“ Claymore /” cried the leader of the Iligldanders, and a scuffle instantly commenced. 
The officers of the law, surprised at so sudden an attack, and not usually possessing the 
most desperate bravery, made but an imperfect defence, considering the superiority of 
their numbers. Some attempted to ride back to the llall, but on a pistol being fired from 
behind the gate, they conceived themselves surrounded, and at length gallopped off* in 
different directions. Rashleigh, meanwhile, had dismounted, and on foot liad maintained 
a desperate and single-handed conflict with the leader of the band. The window of the 
carriage, on my side, permitted me to vv itness it. At length Rashleigh dropped. 

“Will you ask forgiveness for the sake of God, King James, and auld friendship?” 
said a voice which I knew right well. 

“No, never!” said Rashleigh, firmly. 

“ Then, traitor, die in your tmison ! ” retorted MacGregor, and {dunged his sword in 
his prostrate antagonist. 

In the next moment he was at the carriage door — handed out Mis* Vemon, assisted 
her father and me to alight, ami dragging out the attorney, licud foremost, threw him under 
the wheel. 

“ Mi*. OJmldistone,” lie said, in a w hisper, “ you have nothing to fear — I must look after 
those who have — Your friends will soon be in safety — Farewcdl, and forget not the 
MacGregor.” 

He whistled — his hand gathered round him, and, hurrying Diana and her father along 
with him, they were almost instantly lost in the glades of the forest. The coachman tuid 
postilion had abandoned their horses, and fled at the first discharge of fire-arms ; but tlie 
animals, stopped by the barricade, remained perfectly still ; and well for Jobson that they 
did so, foi the slightest motion would liave dragged the wheel over his body. My first 
objeej, wfcs to relieve him, for such was tho rascal’s terror that he never could have risen 
by Jn> own exertions. I next commanded Id m to observe, that I had neither taken part 
in the rescue, nor availed myself of it to make my escape, and enjoined him to go down 
to the Hall, and call some of his party, who had been left there, to assist the wounded. — 
Rut Jobson s fears laid so mastered and controlled every faculty of liis mind, that he wu* 
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totally incapable of moving. I now resolved to go myself, but in my way 1, stumbled 
over the body of a man, as I thought, dead or dying. It was, however, Andrew Fuir- 
service, as well and whole as ever he was in his life, who had only taken this recumbent 
posture to avoid the slashes, stabs, and pistol-balls, which for a moment or two were 
flying in various directions. I was so glad to find him, that I did not inquire how he 
came thither, but instantly commanded his assistance. 

Rashleigh was our first object. He groaned when I approached him, as much through 
spite us through pain, and shut his eyes, as if determined, like logo, to speak no word 
more. We lifted him into the carriage, and performed the same* good office to another 
wounded man of his party, who had been left on the field, f then with ditficulty made 
Jobson understand that he must enter the coach also, and support Sir Rashleigh upon the 
seat. He obeyed, but with an air as if he but half comprehended my meaning. Andrew 
and I turned the horses' beads round, ,.nd opening the gate of the avenue, led them slowly 
back to Osbaldistone-llall. 

Some fugitives bad already rnaeheu the Hall It \ circuitous routes, and alarmed its 
garrison by the news that Sii Rashleigh, Clerk J oh son, and all their escort, save they 
who escaped to tell the tale, had been cut to pieces at the head of the avenue, by a whole 
regiment of wild Highlanders. When we readied ihe mansion, Ihereforc, we heard such 
a buzz as nrit>es when bees arc* alarmed, and musterii./ in their hives. Mr. Jobson, how- 
ever, who had non in sona measure tome to his senses, found voice enough to make 
himself’ known. He was the more anxious to Ik* released from the carriage, us one of his 
companions (the peace-officer) had, to his inexpressible terror, expired by his wide with a 
hideous groi.n. 

Sir Uaslilcigh Osbaldistonc was still alive, but so dreadfully wounded that the bottom 
of the* coach was filled with his blood, and long traces of it left from the entrance door into 
the stone-hall, where In* wib placed in n chair, some attempting to stop the bleeding with 
cloths, while others called for a surgeon, and no one seemed willing to go to fetch one. — 
“ Torment me not,” said the wounded man — “ I know no assistance can avail me — I am 
a dying man.” He raised liimself in his chair, though the* damps and chill of death were 
already on his brow, and spoke with a firmness which seemed beyond his strength. 
“ Cousin Francis,” he said, “ draw* near to me.” I approached him as he requested. — 
“ 1 wish you only to know tliat the pangs of death do not alter one iota of my feelings 
towards you. I hate you!” he said, the expression of rage throwing a hideous glare 
into the eyes which were soon to be closed for ever — “ I hate you with a hatred as 
intense, now while I lie bleeding and dying before you, as if my foot trodo on your 
neck.” 

“ I hat e given you no cause, sir,” I replied, — “ and for your own sake I could wish 
your mind in a better temper.” 

"You haoc given me cause, ” lie rejoined. “In love, in ambition, in the paths of 
mt< rest, you have crossed and blighted me at every turn. I was born to be the honour 
of my father's house — 1 have been its disgrace — and all oa\ ing to you. My very patrimony 
lias Income yours — Take it,” he said. “ and may the cuiso of a dying man cleave to it !” 

In a moment after he had uttered this frightful wish, he fell back in the chair ; liis 
eyes became glazed, his limbs stiffened, but the grin and glare of mortal hatred survived 
oven tne last gasp of life. I will dwell no longer on so painful a picture, nor say any 
more of the death of Rashleigh, than that it gave me access to my rights of inheritance 
without farther challenge*, and that Jobson found liimself compelled to allow, that the 
ridiculous charge of misprision of high treason was got up on an affidavit which he made 
with the sole purpose of favouring Rashleigli's views, and removing me from Osbaldistone- 
llall. The rascal’s name was struck off the list of attorneys, and he was reduced to 
poverty and contempt. 

I returned to London when 1 hod put my affairs in order at Osbaldisione-Hall, and felt 
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hrfppy to escape from a place which suggested so many painful recollections. My anxiety 
was now acute to learn the fate of Diana and her father. A French gentleman who camo 
to London on commercial business, was intruded with a letter to me from Miss Vernon, 
which put my mind at rest respecting their safety. 

It gave me to understand, that the opportune appearance of MacGregor and his party 
was not fortuitous. The Scottish nobles and gentry engaged in the insurrection, as well 
as those of England, were particularly anxious to further the escape of Sir Frederick 
Vernon, who, as an old and trusted agent of the house of Stuart, was possessed of 
matter enough to have ruined half Scotland. Rob Roy, of whose sagacity and courage 
they had known so many proofs, was the person whom they pitched upon to assist his 
escape, and the place of meeting was fixed at Osbaldistonc-llall. You have already 
heard liow nearly the plan had been disconcerted by the unhappy Rushlcigli. It suc- 
ceeded, however, perfectly; for when once Sir Frederick and his daughter were again at 
large, they found horses prepared for them, and, by MacGregor’s knowledge of the 
country, — For every part of Scotland, and of the north of England, was familiar to him, 
-—were conducted to the western sea-coast, and safely embarked for France. The same 
gentleman told me, that Sir Frederick was not expected to survive for many months a 
lingering disease, the consequence of lute hardships and privations. TIis daughter was 
placed in a convent, and although it was her father’s wish she should take the veil, he 
was understood to refer the matter entirely to her own inclinations. 

When these news reached me, I frankly told the state of my affections to my lather, 
who was not a little startled at the idea of my marrying a Roman Catholic. Rut he was 
very desirous to see me “ settled in life,” as he called it ; and he was sensible that, in 
joining him with heart and hand in his commercial Labours, I had sacrificed my own incli- 
nations. After a brief hesitation, and several questions asked and answered to his satis- 
faction, he broke out witli — “ I little thought it son of mine should have been Lord of 
Osbaldistone Manor, and far less that lie should go to a French convent for a spouse. 
But so dutiful a daughter cannot hut prove a good wife. You have worked at the desk 
to please me, Frank ; it is hut fair you should wive to please yourself.” 

How I sped in my wooing, Will Trcslmm, T need not tell you. You know, too, how 
long and happily I lived with Diana. You know how I lamented her ; but jon do not — 
cannot know, how much she deserved her husband's sorrow. 

I have no more of romantic adventure to tell, nor, indeed, anything to communicate 
farther, since the latter incidents of my life are so well known to one who has shared, 
with the most friendly sympathy, the joys, as well as the sorrows, by which it-, scenes 
have been cliecquered. I often visited Scotland, but never again saw the bold Highbinder 
who had such an influence on the early events of my life, f learned, however, from 
time to time, that he continued to maintain his ground among the mountains of Loch 
Lomond, in despite of his powerful enemies, and that he evm obtained, to a certain 
degree, the connivance of Government to his self-elected office of Protector of’ the 
Lennox, in virtue of wdiieh lie levied black -mail with as much regularity as the proprie- 
tors did their ordinary rents. It seemed impossible that his life should have* concluded 
without a violent end. Nevertheless, he died in old age and by a peaceful death, some 
time about the year 1733, and is -till rememliered in his country as the Robin Hood 
of Scotland — the dread of the wealthy, but the friend of the poor — and possessed of 
many qualities, both of head and heart, which would have graced a les* equivocal pro- 
fes-ion than that to which his fate condemned him. 

Andrew Fuirserv ice used to sa), that “ There wvre many things ovver bad for 
ble-srtig, and ovver gude for banning, like Ron Roy.” 

[Here the original mnnuscript ends somewhat abruptly. I have reason to think that 
what followed related to private affairs.] 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The second article of the Appendix to the Introduction to Rob Roy, p. 34, contains 
two curious letters respecting the arrest of Mr. Grahaine of Killeam by that daring 
freebooter, while levying the Duke of Montrose's rents. These were taken from scroll 
copies in the possession of his Grace the present Duke, who kindly permitted the use of 
them iu the present publication. — The Novel had but just passed through the press, when 
the Right Honourable Mr. Peel — whose important state avocations do not avert his atten- 
tion from the interests of literature — transmitted to the Author copies of the original 
letters and enclosure, of which 1m* possessed only the rough draught. The originals were 
discovered in the State Paper Office, by the indefatigable researches of Mr. Lemon, who 
is daily throwing more light on that valuable collection of records. From the documents 
with which the Author has lieen thus kindly favoured, he is enabled to fill up the 
addresses which wen* wanting in the scrolls That of tlw 21st Nov. 1716, is addressed 
to Lord Viscount Townshend, aud is accompanied by one of the same date to Robert 
Pringle, Esquire, Under- Secretary of State, wlucli is here inserted os relative to so 
curious an incident : — 

Letter from the Duke of Montrose to Robert Prtnolk Esq,., Under- Secretary to Lord 

Viscount I'orvnslu'Tid. 

** 8*, “ Glasgow, 21 Nav. 1716. 

“ IIavkino had many dispatches to make this night, 1 hope ycT excuse ire that 
I make use of another hand to giv e yow a short account of the occasion of this express, 
by which I lnivc written to my Lit. Duke of Roxburgh, and my Lord Townshend, which 
I hope ye’l gett carefully delivered. 

“ Mr. Graham, younger of Killearn, being on Munday last in Montcith att a country 
house, collecting my rents, was about nine o’clock that some night surprised by Rob Roy 
with a party of his men in arms, who, lmveing surrounded the house and secured the 
avenues, presented their guns in at the. windows, while he himself* entered the room 
with some others with cokt pistolls, and seased Killeam with all his money, books, papers, 
and bonds, and carryed nil away w itli him to the hills, at the same time ordering Killeam 
to write a letter to me (of which ye liuve the copy inclosed), proposing a very honourable 
treaty to me. T must say this story was as surprising to me as it was insolent; and it 
must bring a very great eoncem upon me, that this gentleman, my near relation, should 
be brought to sutler all the baibaritys and cruelty s, which revenge and mallice may 
suggest to these miscreants, for liis haveing acted a faithfull part in the service of 
the Government, and his affection to me in my concerns. 

“ I need not be more particular to you, since I know that my Letter to my Lord 
To vnsheml will eome into your hands, so shall only now give you the assurances of my 
being, with great sincerity, 

“ S r , y r most humble servant, 

(Signed) “ Montrose. 

“ I long exceedingly for a return of my former dispatches to the Secretary's about 
Metliven and Col" Urquliart, and my wife’s cousins, Balnamoon and Pliinaven. 

“ 1 must beg yow’ll give my humble service to Mr. Secretary Methvcn, and tell him 
that J must referr him to what 1 have writlcn to My Lord Townshend in this affair of 
Rob Roy, believing it was needless to trouble both with letters.” 

Examined, Robt. Lemon, 

Deputy Keeper of State Papers . 

State Paper Office. 

Nov. 4, 1829. 
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Note.— The enclosure referred to in the preceding letter, is another copy of the letter 
which Mr. Grahame of Killearn was compelled by Bob Roy to write to the Duke of 
Montrose, and is exactly the same as the one enclosed in his Grace’s letter to Lord 
Townshend, dated November 21st, 1716. B. L. 

The last letter in the Appendix, No. II. p. 36, (28th November), acquainting the 
Government with Killearn’s being set at liberty, is also addressed to the Under- 
secretary of State, Mr. Pringle. 

The Author may also here remark, that immediately previous to the insurrection of 
1715, he perceives, from some notes of information given to Government, that Bob 
Boy appears to have been much employed and trusted by the Jacobite party, even in the 
very delicate task of transporting specie to the Karl of Breadalbane, though it might have 
somewhat resembled trusting Don Raphael and Ambrose de Lamola with the church- 
treasure. 
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HKCONT* SHICKS. 


H»«r. Land o’ Cake* and hrither Scots, 

Frae Maiden kirk to Johnny (.mats’, 

IT there’s a hoie in a* y> ur coats, 

Irede yp tent it ; 

A chiefs amani? you takin’ note*, 

An* faith he’ll prent it ! — Bphw«. 


THK HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 



A her a bgen, dixo tl Cura , traedme, gem or hubgped, aquetoe librog, gut lot guiero ver Que 
me place, retpondt6 el, g entrando en mu apottnlo , tac6 dll urta malteltlla vtrfa etrrada con 
una cademlla, y abrtindola, hall6 m ella tree librog grander y unos papeler de mug buena 
tetra egcritoM de muno — Don Quixote, Parte I Capitulo 32 

It la might) well, said the. priest pray, landlord, bring me those books, for I have a 
mind to see them W ith all my heart, answered the host and going to his chamber, he 
brought out a little old doke bag with a padlock and chain to it, and opening it, he took 
out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a fine character — 
Jarvis's Translation 
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HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


♦ 


INTRODFCTION — (1329.) 


~\ 

u X) ** HK author has stated, in the preface to the Chro- 
nicies of the Canongate, 1827, that he received 
from an anonymous correspondent an account of 
the incident upou which the following story is 
founded. He is now at liberty to say, that the 
information was conveyed to him by a late amiable 
and ingenious lady, whose wit and power of remarking and judging of 
character still survive in the memory of her friends. Her maiden 
name was Miss Helen Lawson, of Girthhead, and she was wife of Thomas 
Goldie, Esq. of Crnigmuic, Commissary of Dumfries. 

Her communication was in these words : 

“ I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage near the old Abbey of 
Linelu leu. It had formerly been inhabited by a lady who had pleasure 
in embellishing cottages, which she found perhaps homely and even poor 
enough ; mine, therefore, possessed many marks of taste and elegance unusual 



in this species of habitation in Scotland, w r licre a cottage is literally what its 
name declares. 

“ From my cottage door I had a partial view of the old Abbey before mentioned ; some 
of the highest arches were seen over, and some tlirough, the trees scattered along a lane 
which led down to the ruin, and the strange fantastic shapes of almost all those old ashes 
aecorded wonderfully well with the building they at once shaded and ornamented. 

“ The Abbey itself from my door was almost on a level with the cottage ; but on 
coming to the end of the lane, it was discovered to be situated on a high perpendicular 
hank, at die foot of which run the clear waters of the Cluden, where they hasten to join 
the sweeping Nitli, 

* Whose distant roaring swells and fa’s ' 


As my kitchen and parlour were not very far distant, 1 one day went in to purchase 
some chickens from a person I heard offering them for sule. It was a little, rather stout- 
looking woman, who seemed to be between seventy and eighty years of age ; she was 
almost covered with a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk hood, tied under 

Vor. in. x 
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the chin, a piece of dress still much in use among elderly women of tliat rank of life in 
Scotland; her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and intelligent; 1 entered into con- 
versation with her, and began by asking how she maintained herself, &c. 

“ She said that in winter she footed stockings, that is, knit feet to country-people’s 
stockings, which bears about the same relation to stocking-knitting that cobbling does to 
shoe-making, and is of course both less profitable and less dignified; she likewise taught 
a few children to read, and in summer she whiles reared a few chickens. 

44 I said I could venture to guess from her face she had never been married. She 
laughed heartily at this, and said, ‘ I maun hae the queerest face tliat ever was seen, 
tliat ye could guess that. Now, do tell me, madam, how ye earn to think sae?’ I told 
her it was from her cheerful disengaged countenance. She said, ( Mem, have ye na far 
mair reason to be happy than inc, wi* a gude husband and a fine family o’ bairns, and 
plenty o* every thing? for me, I’m the puirest o’ a’ puir bodies, and can hardly contrive 
to k<»cp mysell alive in a* the wee bits o’ ways 1 hae tell’t ye.’ After some more con- 
versation, during which I was more and more pleased with the old woman’s sensible 
conversation, and the naivete of her remarks, she rose to go away, when I asked her 
name. Her countenance suddenly clouded, and she said gravely, rather colouring, 4 My 
name is Helen Walker; but your husband kens weel about me.’ 

“ In the evening I related how much I had been pleased, and inquired what was 

extraordinary in the history of the poor woman. Mr. said, there were perhaps few 

more remarkable people than Helen Walker. She had been left an orphan, with the 
charge of a sister considerably younger than herself, and who was educated and 
maintained by her exertions. Attached to her by so many ties, therefore, it will not be 
easy to conceive her feelings, when she found tliat this only sister must be tried by the 
laws of her country for child-murder, and upon being culled as principal witness against 
her. The counsel for the prisoner told Helen, that if she could declare that her sister 
had made any preparations, however slight, or had given her any intimation on the 
subject, that such a statement would save her sisters life, as she was the principal 
witness against her. Helen said, 4 It is impossible for me to swear to a falsehood; and, 
whatever may be the consequence, I will give my oath according to my conscience.* 

“ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty and condemned; but, in Scotland, 
six weeks must elapse between the sentence and the execution, and Helen Walker availed 
herself of it. The very day of her sister’s condemnation, she got a petition drawn, 
stating the peculiar circumstances of the ease, and that very night set out on foot to 
London. 

“ Without introduction or recommendation, with her simple (j»erhaps ill-expressed) 
petition, drawn up by some inferior clerk of the court, she presented herself, in her 
tartan plaid and country attire, to the late Duke of Argyle, who inuncdiately procured 
the pardon she petitioned for, and Helen returned with it on foot, just in time to sn\e 
her sister. 

44 1 was so strongly interested by this narrative, that I determined immediately to 
prosecute my acquaintance with Helen Walker; but as I was to leave the country next 
day, I was obliged to defer it till my return in spring, when the first walk I took was to 
Helen Walker’s cottage. 

44 She had died a short time before. My regret was extreme, and I endca\ oured to 
obtain some account of Helen from an old woman who inhabited the other end of her 
cottage. I inquired if Helen ever spoke of her past history, her journey to London, &o., 
4 N a,* the old woman said, ‘Ileleuwas 9 wily body, and whene’er ony o* the ncobors 
uskedyaify thing about it, she aye turned the conversation.” 

44 in short, every answer I received only tended to increase my regret, and raise my 
opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so much prudence with so much heroic 
virtue.” 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HEART OF MID-LOTHTAN. 3Q7 

This narrative was enclosed in the following letter to the author, without date or 
signature : — 

“ Sir, — The occurrence just related happened to me twenty-six years ago. Helen 
Walker lies buried in the churchyard of Irongray, about six miles from Dumfries. I once 
proposed that a small monument should lvive been erected to commemorate so remarkable 
a character, but I now prefet leaving it to you to perpetuate her memory in a more 
durable manner.” 

The reader is now able to judge how far the author has improved npon, or fallen short 
of, the pleasing and interesting sketch of high principle and steady affection displayed by 
Helen Walker, the prototype of the fictitious Jeariic Deans. Mr*. Goldie was unfor- 
tunately dead before the author had given his name to these volumes, so he lost all 
opportunity of thanking that Indy tor her highly valuable communication. But her 
daughter, Miss Goldie, obliged him with the billowing additional information. 

“Mrs. Goldie endeavoured to collect further particulars of Helen Walker, particularly 
concerning her journey to London, but found this nearly imjKissible; as tin* natural 
dignity of her character, and a high sense of farnili respectability, mode her so indis- 
solubly connect her sisters'* disgrace with her own ( xertion*, that none of her neighbours 
durst ever qucbtion her upon the subject. One old woman, a distant relation of Helen's, 
and who ic» still livii’", says she worked an harvest with her, but that she never ventured 
to ask her about hn* hitter's trial, or her journey to London; * Helen,’ she added, ‘was a 
lofty body, and used a high style o’ language.’ The same old woman says, that every 
year Helen received a cheese from her sister, who lived at Whitehaven, and that she 
always sent a liberal portion of it to herself, or to her father’s family. This fact, though 
trivial in itself, strongly marks the affection subsisting between the two sisters, and the 
complete conviction on the mind of the criminal, that her sister had acted solely from 
high principle, not from any want of feeling, which another small but characteristic trait 
will further illustrate. A gentleman, a relation of Mrs. Goldie’s, who happened to be 
travelling in the North of England, on coining to a small inn, was shewn into the parlour 
by a female servant, who, after cautiously shutting the door, said, * Sir, I’m Nelly 
Walker’s sister.* Thus practically shewing that she considered her sister as better known 
by her high conduct, than even herself by a different kind of eelebrity. 

“Mrs. Goldie* was extremely anxious to have a tombstone and an inscription upon it, 
erected in Jrongray c hurcliyard ; and if Sir Walter Scott will condescend to write the 
lust, a little subscription could be easily mist'd in the immediate neighbourhood, and Mrs. 
Goldie’s wish be thus fulfilled.” 

It is scarcely necessity to add, that the request of Miss Goldie will be most willingly 
comphed with, and without the necessity of any tax tin the public. Nor is there much 
occasion to repeat how much the author conceives himself obliged to his unknown corre- 
spondent, who thus supplied him with a theme affording such a pleasing view of the moral 
dignity of virtue, though unuided by birth, beauty, or talent. If the picture has 
suffered in the execution, it is from the failure of the author’s powers to present in detail 
the same simple and striking portrait, exhibited in Mrs. Goldie’s letter. 

AnDOTSFOHl), 1 
April 1 , 1830.) 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Although it would be impossible to add much to Mrs. Goldie’s picturesque and most 
interesting account of Helen Walker, the prototype of the imaginary Jeanie Deans, the 
Editor may be pardoned for introducing two or three anecdotes respecting that excellent 
person, which he has collected from a volume entitled, “ Sketches from Nature, by John 
M'Diarmid,” a gentleman who conducts an able provincial paper in the town of Dumfries. 

Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in a place called Dalwhairn, in the parish of 
Irongray; where, after the death of her father, she continued, with the unassuming piety 
of a Scottish peasant, to support her mother by her own unremitted labour and privations ; 
a case so common, that even yet, I am proud to say, few of my countrywomen would 
shrink from the duty. 

Helen Walker was held among her equals pcn.y/, that is, proud or conceited; but the 
facts brought to prove this accusation seem only to evince a strength of character superior 
to those around her. Tiius it was remarked, that when it thundered, she went with her 
work and her Bible to the front of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could smite in 
the city as well as in the field. 

Mr. M‘Diarmid mentions more particularly the misfortune of her sister, which ho 
supposeS*to have taken place previous to 1736. Helen Walker, declining every proposal 
of saving her relation’s life at the expense of truth, borrowed a sum of money sufficient 
for her journey, walked the whole distance to London barefoot, and made her way to 
John Duke of Argyle. She was heard to say, that, by the Almighty’s strength, she had 
been enabled to meet the Duke at the most critical moment, which, if lost, would have 
caused the inevitable forfeiture of her sifter’s life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, saved from the fate which impended over her, was married 
by the person who had wronged her, (named Waugh,) and lived happily for great part of 
a century, uniformly acknowledging the extraordinary affection to which she owed her 
pre^erv ation. 

Helen Walker died about the end of the year 1791, and her remains are interred in the 
church-yard of her native parish of Irongray, in a romantic cenu tery on the bank* of the 
Cairn. That a character so distinguished tor her undaunted lov e of virtue, lived and 
died in poverty, if not want, serves only to shew us how insignificant, in the sight of 
Heaven, arc our principal objects of ambition upon earlh. 



TO THE BEST OF PATRONS, 


A PLEASED AND INDULGENT READER, 

JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM 

WISHES HEALTH, ANT) INCREASE, AND CONTENTMENT. 


Courteous Reader, 

F ingratitude com prehen deth every \ ice, surely so foul a stain worst of all 
beseemeth him whose life has been di voted to instructing youth in virtue 
and in humane letters. Therefore ha\e I chosen, in this prolegomenon, 
to unload 1113 burden of thanks at thy feet, for the favour with which thou 
hast kiudly entertained the 'Pules of my Landlord. Certes, if thou hast 
chuckled over their facetious and festivous descriptions, or liadst thy mind 
filled with pleasure at the strange and pleasant turns of fortune which they record, verily, 
I have also simpered when I beheld a second story with attics, that has arisen on the 
basis of my small domicile at Gondcrcleugli, the walls having been aforehand pronounced 
by Deacon Burrow to be capable of enduring such an elevation. Nor has it been without 
delectation, that I have, endued a new coat, (snuff-brown, and with metal buttons,) having 
all nether garments corresponding thereto. We do therefore lie, in respect of each other, 
under a reciprocation of benefits, whereof those received by me being the most solid, (in 
respect that a new house and a new coat are better than a new tale and an old song,) it is 
meet that my gratitude should be expressed with the louder voice and more preponderating 
vehemence. And how should it be so expressed ?— Certainly not in words only, but in 
act and deed. It is with this sole purpose, and disclaiming all intention of purchasing 
that pendicle 01 pottle of land called the Carlincscroft, lying adjacent to my garden, and 
measuring seven acres, three roods, and four perches, that I have committed to the eyes 
of those who thought well of the former tomes, these four additional volumes of the Tales 
of my Landlord. Not the less, if Peter Prnyfort be minded to sell the said poffle, it is at 
his own choice to say so ; and, peradventure, lie may meet with a purchaser : unless (gentle 
reader) the pleasing pourtraietures of Peter Pattieson, now given unto thee in particular, 
and unto the public in general, shall have lost their favour in thine eyes, whereof I am 
no way distrustful. And so much confidence do I repose in thy continued favour, that, 
should thy lawful occasions call thee to the town of Gandcrcleugh, a place frequented by 
most at one time or other in their lives, I will enrich thine eyes with a sight of those 
precious manuscripts whence thou hast derived so much delectation, thy nose with a snuff 
from my mull, and thy palate with a dram from my bottle of strong waters, called by the 
learned of Ganderclcugh, the Dominie’s Dribble o’ Drink. 

It is there, O highly esteemed and beloved reader, thou wilt be able to bear testimony, 
through the medium of thine own senses, against the children of vanity, who have 
sought to identify thy friend and servant with I know not what inditer of vain fables; 
who hath cumbered the world with his devices, but shrunken from the responsibility 
thereof. Truly, this liath been well termed a generation hard of faith ; since what can a 
man do to assert his property in a printed tome, saving to put his name in the title-page 
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thereof, with his description, or designation, as the lawyers term it, and place of abode ? 
Of a surety I would have such sceptics consider how they themselves would brook to have 
their works ascribed to others, their names and professions imputed as forgeries, and their 
very existence brought into question ; even although, peradventure, it may be it is of little 
consequence to any but themselves, not only whether they arc living or dead, but even 
whether they ever lived or no. Yet have my maligners carried their uncharitable censures 
still farther. 

These cavillers have not only doubted mine identity, although thus plainly proved, but 
they have impeached my veracity and the authenticity of my historical narratives ! Verily, 

I can only say in answer, that I have been cautclous in quoting mine authorities. It is 
true, indeed, that if I had hearkened with only ono ear, I might have rehearsed my tale 
with more acceptation from those who love to hear but half the truth. It is, it may hap, 
not altogether to the discredit of our kindly nation of Scotland, that we arc apt to take 
an interest, warm, yea partial, in the deeds and sentiments of our forefathers. He whom 
his adversaries describe as a perjured Prelatist, is desirous that his predecessors should 
be held moderate in their power, and just in their execution of its privileges, when, truly, 
the unimpasbioned peruser of the annals of those times shall deem them sanguinary, 
v iolent, and tyrannical. Again, the representatives of the suffering Nonconformists desire 
that their ancestors, the Cumeronians, shall be represented not simply as honest enthusiasts, 
oppressed for conscience-soke, but persons of fine breeding, and valiant heroes. Truly, 
the historian cannot gratify these predilections. He mist needs describe the cavaliers as 
proud and high-spirited, cruel, remorseless, and vindictive ; the suffering party as 
honourably tenacious of their opinions under persecution ; their own tempers being, how- 
ever, sullen, fierce, and rude ; tlieir opinions absurd and extravagant ; and their whole 
course of conduct that of persons whom hellebore would better have suited than prosecu- 
tions unto death for high-treason. Natlielcss, while such and so pn*]»osteroiis were the 
opinions on either side, then* were, il cannot be doubted, men of virtue and worth on 
l»oth, to entitle either party to claim merit from its martyrs. It has been demanded of 
me, Jcdediah Cleishbotliain, by what right I am entitled to constitute myself an impartial 
judge of their discrepancies of opinions, seeing (as it is stated) that I must necessarily 
have descended from one or other of the contending parties, and be, of course, wedded 
for better or for worse, according to the reasonable practice of Scotland, to its dogmata, 
or opinions, and bound, as it were, by the tie matrimonial, or, to speak without metaphor, 
ex jure xanguinix, to maintain them in preference to all others. 

But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, which calls on all now living to rule 
their political and religious opinions by those of their great grandfathers, and inevitable 
as seems the one or the other horn of the dilemma betw ixt which my ad\ cisarii - conceive 
they have pinned me 1 1 the w T all, I yet spy pome means of refuge, and claim a privilege 
to write and speak of both parties with impartiality. For, 0 ye powers of logic ! when 
the Prelatist h and Presbyterians of old times went together by the ears in this unlucky 
country, my ancestor (venerated be his memory !) was one of the people called Quakers, 
and suffered severe handling from either side, even to the extenuation of his pur»e and the 
incarceration of his person. 

Craving thy pardon, gentle Reader, for these few words concerning me and mine, 
I rest, as aliove expressed, thy sure and obligated friend.* J. C. 

( i AS DfcRCLElH.H, ) 

of Apnl , 1818. ) 

* lt old P Tovt rl) . that “many a true word is spoken in Jest" The existence of Walter Scott, third son of Sir 
Wil'iam wVttof Harden, is instructed, as it is called, by a charter under the great seal, Domino Williclmo Stotr dc Harden 
Militi, Wdltem S« ott suo lilio Ultimo ter tin gum to, torrarum de Roberton.f The munificent old gentleman left all his four 
1 . 0 ns e insider tblc estates, and tattled those af/Eilng and Raeburn, together with valuable posseHSioim around Lessudcn, upon 
Walt r, his third son, who 1 , ancestor of the Mcotts of Raeburn, and of the Author of Waverley He appears to have become 

1 See Douglas's llaronagr, page 219 
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a convert to the doctrine of the Quakers, or Friends, and a great asserter of their peculiar tenets. This was probably at the 
time when George Fox, the celebrated apostle of the sect, made an expedition into the south of Scotland about 10*7, on which, 
occasion he boasts, that “ as he first set his horse’s feet upon Scottish ground, he felt the seed of grace to spailde about him 
like Innumerable sparks of fire." Upon the same occasion, probably, Sir Gideon Scott of Highchester, second son of Sir 
William, immediate elder brother of Walter, and ancestor of the author's Mend and kinsman, the present representative of 
the family of Harden, also embraced the tenets of Quakerism. This last convert, Gideon, entered Into a controversy with the 
llev. James Kirkton, author of the Secret and True History of the Church of Scotland, which is noticed by my Ingenious 
Mend Mr. Charles Kirkpatricks Sharpe, in his valuable and curious edition of that work, 4to. 1817. Sir William Scott, 
eldest of the brothers, remained, amid the defection of his two younger brethren, an orthodox member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and used such means for reclaiming Walter of Raeburn from his heresy, as savoured far mure of persecution than 
persuasion. In this he was assisted by MacDougal of Maker* ton, brother to Isabella MacDougal, the wife of the said Walter, 
end who, like her husband, bad conformed to the Quaker tenets. 

The interest possessed by Sir William Scott end Maker* ton was powerful enough to procure the two following acts of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, directed against Walter of Raeburn as an heretic and convert to Quakerism, appointing him to be 
imprisoned lint in Edinburgh jail, and then in that of Jedburgh; and his children to be taken by force from the society and 
direction of tlielr parents, and educated at a distance from them, besides the assignment of a sum for their maintenance, 
sufficient in those times to be burdensome to a moderate Scottish estate. 

" Apud Edin. vigesimo Junii l(J0f». 

“The l.ordsof his Magestj’* Privy Council having n oeaved information thatScoti of Raeburn, andlsobel Mackdougall, his 
wife, being infected with the error of Quakerism, doc endeavour to bteid and trnine up William, Walter, and fsobcl Scotis, 
their children, m the same profession, dm therefore give order and i*rainianr! to Sit William Scott of Harden, the said 
Racbum’s brother, to seperat and take away the saids children from the custody and society of the said* parents, and to 
cause oducal and bring them up in hi* owne house, or any other convenient place, and ordalncs letters to be direct at the 
said Hit William’s instance against ltaeburn, for a maintenance to the saids cluldtei . and that the said Sir Wm. give one 
account of his diligence with ail conveniency." 

“Edinburgh, 5th July, 16*i6. 

“Anent a petition presented be Sir Wm. Scott of Harden, for himself amt in name ami behalf of the three children of 
Walter Scott of Raeburn, his brother, showing that the lunrd* of Councill, )> t ane act of the 22d day of Junii, IM5, did grant 
power and warrand to the petitioner, in separat and Ukt away Raeburn's children, from his family and education, and to 
breed them in some convenient place, olwre rimy might be free from all infection in their younger years, from Uie principalis 
of Quakerism, and, fur maintenance of the saids children, did ordain letters to he direct against lloeburn; and, seeing the 
Petitioner, in obedience to tl» ' i aid order, did take away tlm saids children, being two sonnes and a daughter, and after some 
panics taken upon them r h ■ owne lainily. in s sent therm to the city of Glasgow, to be bread at scbooles, and there to bo 
principled with th- knowledge of the true nligion, and that it w necessary the Councill determine what shall be the main- 
tenance for who h Raeburn’s tine.* children may be charged, os likewise that Raeburn himself, being now in the Toibooth of 
Kriinbuigli. where lie dayley convenes with all the Quakers who are prisoners there, und others who daily resort to them, 
wlitwebv he is hardened in his pemitinus opinions and principles, without all hope of recovery, unlosse he be Beparat from 
such jH*rmtious company, humbly therefore, desyring that the Couucell might determine upon the soumo of money to be 
payed lie Raeburn, lor the education of his children, to the petitioner, who will he countable therefor; and that, In order to 
ins conversion, the plAcc of his imprisonment may he changed. The Lords of his Maj. Privy C'ouncell having at length heard 
und considered lie foresail! petition, doe mndifle the soumc of two thousand pounds Bcgts, to be payed yearly at the termc of 
Whitsunday be the said Walter Scott of llachurn, furth of his estate to the petitioner, for the entertainment and education of 
the said children, beginning the first tomes payment therof at Whitsunday last for the half year preceding, and so furth 
yearly, at the said tenne of Whitsundav in tym rom.nng till furder orders; and ordames the said Walter Scott of Raeburn to 
lie transported fn> n the toibooth of Edinburgh to the prison of Jedburgh, where his friendB and others may have occasion to 
convert him. And to the effect he may be secured irom the practice of other Quaker*, the said Lords doc hereby discharge 
the magistrates of Jcdhurgli to suffer any persons suspect of these principles to have access to him; and in case any eou- 
traveen, that they secure flier persons till they he tlierfore punoist . and ordames letters to be direct heirupon in form, as effeir-.” 

Hath the sons, thus harshly separated from their father, proved good scholars. The eldest, William, who carried on the 
line of Raeburn, was, like In* father, a deep Orientalist; the younger, Walter, became a good classical scholar, a great friend 
and correspondent of tin ci lehrnted Dr. Pitcairn, and a Jacobite so distinguished for zeal, that he made a vow nevci to shave 
his beard till the rcsto’-al.an of the exiled family. This last Walter Scott was the author’s great-grandfather. 

There is yet another link l»*twixt rlio author and the sunplc-iumdcd and excellent Society of Friends, though a proselyte of 
much more importance thRn Walter tseott of Raeburn. The celebrated John Swinton, of Swinton, xixtli baron in descent of 
that ancient und once powerful family, waR. w.th Sir William Lockhart of Lee, the person whom Cromwell chiefly trusted in 
the management of the Scottish affairs during his usurpation. After the Restoration, Swinton was devoted os a victim to the 
now order of things, and was brought down hi the same vessel which conveyed the Marquis of Argyll* to Edinburgh, where that 
nobleman wo* tried and executed. Swinton was destined to tlic same fate. He had assumed the habit, and entered into the 
Society of the Quakers, and appeared as one of their number before the Parliament of Scotland. He renounced all 
defence, though several picas were open to lum, and answered, m conformity to the principles of his sect, that at the time 
these crimes were imputed to him, he was in tlic gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity; but that God Almighty having 
since called him to the light, he saw and acknowledged these errors, and did not refuse to pay the forfeit of them, even 
though, in tlie judgment of the Parliament, it should extend to life itself. 

Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience and culm resignation with which a man once in high power expressed him- 
self under such a change of fortune, found Swinton friends, family conncxious, and some interested considerations of Mid- 
dleton the Commissioner, joined to procure his safety, and lie was dismissed, but after a long imprisonment, and much 
dilapidation if his estates, it is said, that Swinton’s admonitions, while confined in tlie Castle of Edinburgh, had a consi- 
derable share in eomcrtmg to the IcnctB of the FriendR Colonel David Barclay, then lying there in the garrison. This was the 
father of Robert Barclay, author of the celebrated Apology for the Quakers. It may lie obsened among the inconsistencies 
of human nature, that Kirkton, Wodrow, And other Presbyterian authors, who have detailed tlie suffering* of their own sect 
for non-conformity with the established church, censure tlie government of tlic tunc for not exerting the civil power against 
the peaceful enthusiasts wo have treated of, and some express particular chagnn at the escape of Swinton. Whatever might 
be his motives for assuming the tenets of the Friends, the old mAn retained them faithfully till the close of his life. 

Jean Swinton, grand-daughter of Sir John Swinton, son of Judge Swinton, ns the Quaker was usually termed, was mother 
of Anne Rutherford, the author’s mother. 

And thus, an in the play of tlic Anti-Jacobin, the ghost of the author’s grandmother having arisen to speak the Epilogue, it 
is full time to conclude, lest the reader should remonstrate that his desire to know the Author of Waverley never included a 
wish to bo acquainted with lus whole ancestry. 
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BEING INTRODUCTORY. 


So down thy lull, romantic Abhboum, glide* 

The Derby dill}, carrying six umdes 

Funs 

i 

HE times have changed in nothing more (we follow as we were wont 
the manuscript of Peter Patticson) than in the rapid conveyance of 
intelligence and communication betwixt one part of Scotland and 
another. It is not above twenty or thirty years, according to the evi- 
dence of many credible witnesses now olive, since a little miserable 
horse-cart, performing with difficulty a journey of thirty miles per diem, 
carried our mails from the capital of Scotland to its extremity. Nor was Scotland much 
more deficient in the* e accommodations, than our rich sister had been about eighty years 
before. Fielding, in his Tom Jones, and Farquhar, in a little farce called the Stage- 
Coach, have ridiculed the slowness of these vehicles of public accommodation. According 
to the latter authority, the highest bribe could only induce the coachman to promise to 
anticipate by half an hour the usual time of his arrival at the Bull and Mouth. 

But in both countries those ancient, slow, and sure modes ot conveyance, are now 
alike i nknown ; mail-coach races against mail-coach, and liigli-flyer against higli-flyer, 
through the most remote districts of Britain. And in our village alone, three post- 
coaches, and four coaches with men armed, and in scarlet cassocks, thunder through the 
streets each day, and rival m brilliant y and noise the invention of the celebrated tyrant: — 

Dement, qut tnmbot et non uni labile fulmen, 

JEr i et LoruipeUum puUu , nmutarat , (quorum 

Now and then, to complete the resemblance, and to correct the presumption of the 
venturous charioteers, it docs happen that the career of these dashing rivals of Salmoneus 
meets with as undesirable and violent a termination as that of their prototype. It is on 
such occasions that the Insides and Outsides, to use the appropriate vehicular phr&Bes, 
have reason to rue the exchange of the slow and safe motion of the ancient Fly-coaches, 
which, compared with the chariots of Mr. Palmer, so ill deserve the name. The ancient 
vehicle used to settle quietly down, like a ship scuttled and left to sink by the gradual 
influx of the waters, while the modem is smashed to pieces with the velocity of the 
same vessel hurled against breakers, or rather with the fury of a bomb bursting at the 
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conclusion of its career through the air. The late ingenious Mr. Pennant, whose humour 
it was to set his face in stern opposition to these speedy conveyances, had collected, I have 
heard, a formidable list of such casualties, which, joined to the imposition of innkeepers, 
whose charges the passengers had no time to dispute, the sauciness of the coachman, and 
the uncontrolled and despotic authority of the tyrant called the guard, held forth a picture 
of horror, to which murder, theft, fraud, and peculation, lent all their dark colouring. 
But that which gratifies the impatience of the human disposition will be practised in the 
teeth of danger, and in defiance of admonition ; and, in despite of the Cambrian antiquary, 
mail-coaches not only roll their thunders round the base of Penman-Maur and Cader- 
Edris, but 

Frighted Skiddaw hears afar 
The rattling ol the uniivythed car. 

And perhaps the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon be awakened by the bugle, not of a 
warlike chieftain, hut of the guard of a mail-coach. 

It was a fine summer day, and our little school had obtained a half holiday, by tho 
intercession of a good-humoured visiter.* I expected by the coach a new number of an 
interesting periodical publication, and walked forward on the highway to meet it, with 
the impatience which Cowper has described, as actuating the resident in the country 
when longing for intelligence from the mart of news : 

-The grand debate, 

The popular harangue, —the tart reply,— 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit. 

And tho loud laugh, — 1 long to know them all, — 

I burn to set the imprisoned wrang'ers free, 

And give them voice and utterance a pun 

It was with such feelings that I eyed the approach of the new coach, lately established 
on our road, and known by the name of the Somerset, which, to say truth, possesses 
some interest for me, even when it conveys no biicli important information. The distant 
tremulous sound of its wheels was heard just as I gained the summit of the gentle ascent, 
called the Goslin-brae, from which you command an extensive view down the valley of 
the river Gander. The public road, which comes up the side of that stream, and crosses 
it at a bridge about a quarter of a mile from the place where I was standing, runs partly 
through enclosures and plantations, and partly through open pusturc land. Jt is a 
childish amusement perhaps, — but my life has been spent with children, and why should 
not my pleasures he like theirs? — childish as it is then, I must own I lui\e had great 
pleasure in watching the approach of the carriage, where the openings of the road permit 
it to be seen. The gay glancing of the equipage, its diminished and toy -like appearance 
at a distance, contrasted with the rapidity of its motion, its appearance and disappearance 
at intervals, and the progressiv ely increasing bounds that announce its nearer approach, 
have all to the idle and listless spectator, who lias nothing more important to attend to, 
something of awakening interest. The ridicule may attach to me, which is flung upon 
many an honest citizen, who watches from the window of his villa the passage of the 
stage-coach ; but it is a very natural source of umusoment notwithstanding, and many of 
those who join in the laugh are perhaps not unused to resort to it in secret. 

On the present occasion, however, fate had decreed that I should not enjoy the con- 
summation of the amusement by seeing the coach rattle past me os I sat on the turf, and 
hearing the hoarse grating voice of the guard as he skimmed forth for my grasp the 
expdl’ted packet, without the carriage checking its course for an instant. I liod seen the 
vehicle thunder down the hill that leads to the bridge with more than its usual impetuosity, 
glittering all the while by flashes from a cloudy tabernacle of the dust which it had 
raiscfl, and leaving a train behind it on the road resembling a wreath of summer mist. 
But it did not appear on the top of the nearer bank within the usual space of three minutes. 
* which frequent observation bad enabled me to ascertain was the medium time for crossing 

* Hi* hon mr Gilbert Goslimvii Ganderclou^li , for I lo\e tu be prcciie in in attorn of importance — J C 
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the bridge and mounting the ascent When double that space had elapsed, l%ecame 
alarmed, and walked hastily forward. As I came in Bight of the bridge, the cause of delay was 
too manifest, for the Somerset had made a summerset in good earnest, and overturned so 
completely, that it was literally resting upon the ground, with the roof undermost, and 
the four wheels in the air. The “ exertions of the guard and coachman,*’ both of whom 
were gratefully commemorated in the newspapers, having succeeded in disentangling the 
horses by cutting the liarncss, were now proceeding to extricate the intides by a sort of 
summary and Caosarean process of delivery, forcing the hinges from one of the doors 
which they could not open otherwise. In this manner were two disconsolate damsels set 
. at liberty from the womb of the leathern eonveniency. As they immediately began to 
settle their clothes, which were a little deranged, as may be presumed, I concluded they 
had received no injury, aud did not venture to obtrude my services at their toilette, for 
which, I understand, I have since been i effected upon by tin fair sufferers. The outsides, 
who must have been discharged from their elevated situation by a snock resembling the 
springing of a mine, escaped, nevertheless, with the Usual allowance of scratches and 
bruises, excepting three, who, having been pitched into the river Gander, were dimly 
seen contending with the tide, lik** the relics of Aeneas's shipwreck, — 

Han apparent monte* in gvrgUr < ruin. 

I applied my poor exertions where they seemed to be most needed, and with the 
assistance of one or two of the company who had escaped unhurt, easily succeeded in 
fishing out two of the unfortunate passengers, who were stout active young fellows ; and, 
but for the preposteuni length of their groat-coats, and the equally fashionable latitude 
and longitude of tlicir Wellington trousers, would have required little assistance from 
any one. The third was sickly and elderly, and might have pcrLhcd but for the efforts 
used to preserve him. 

When the two great -coated gentlemen had extricated themselves from the river, and 
shaken their ears like huge water-dogs, a violent altercation ensued betwixt them and 
the eoacliman and guard, concerning the cause of their overthrow'. In the course of the 
squabble, I observed that both my new acquaintances belonged to the law, and that their 
professional sharpness was likely to prove an overmatch for the surly and official tone of 
the guardians of the vehicle. The dispute ended in the guard assuring the passengers 
that they should have seats in a heavy coach which would pass that spot in less than 
half an hour, provided it were not full. Chance seemed to favour this arrangement, for 
when the expet ltd vehicle arrived, there were only two places occupied in a carriage 
which professed to carry six. The two ladies who had been disinterred out of the fallen 
vehicle were readily admitted, but positiv e objections were stated by those previously in 
possession to the admittance of tiie tw T o lawyers, whose wetted garments being much of 
the nature of well-soaked sponges, there was every reason to believe they would refund 
a considerable part of ilie wutor they had collected, to the inconvenience of their fellow- 
passengers. On the other hand, the lawyers rejected a seat on the roof, alleging that 
they had only taken that station for pleasure for one stage, but were entitled in all 
respects to free egress mid regress from the interior, to which tlieir contract positively 
referred. After some altercation, in which something was said upon the edict Nautce 
cmvpones stalularii , the coach went off, leaving the learned gentlemen to abide by their 
action oi damages. 

They immediately applied to me to guide them to the next village and the best inn; 
and from the account 1 gave them of the Wallacc-Hcad, declared they were much better 
pleased to stop there than to go forward upon the terms of that impudent scoundrel the 
guard of the Somerset. All that they now wanted was a lad to carry their travelling 
bags, who was easily procured from an adjoining cottage ; and they prepared to walk 
forward, when they found there was another passenger in the same deserted situation 
with themselves. This was the elderly and sickly looking person, who had been preci- 
pitated into the river along with the two young lawyers, lie, it seems, had been too modest 
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to push his own plea against the coachman when he saw that of his betters rejected, and 
now remained behind with a look of timid anxiety, plainly intimating that he was 
deficient in those means of recommendation which are necessary passports to the hospitality 
of an inn. 

I ventured to call the attention of the two dashing young blades, for such they seemed, 
to the desolate condition of their fellow-traveller. TTiey took the hint with ready good- 
nature. 

** O, true, Mr. Dunover,” said one of the youngsters, “ you must not remain on the 
pav6 here; you must go and have some dinner with us — Halkit and I must have a post- 
chaise to go on, at all events, and we will set you down wherever suits you best.** 

The poor man, for such his dress, as well as his diffidence, bespoke him, mode the 
sort of acknowledging bow by which says a Scotsman, “ It’s too much honour for the 
like of me;” and followed humbly behind his gay patrons, all three besprinkling the dusty * 
road as they walked along with the moisture of their drenched garments, and exhibiting 
the singular and somewhat ridiculous appearance of three persons suffering from the 
opposite extreme of humidity, while the summer sun was at its height, and every thing 
else around them had the expression of heat and drought. The ridicule did not escape 
the young gentlemen themselves, and they had made what might be received as one or 
two tolerable jests on the subject before they .had advanced far on their peregrination. 

“ We cannot complain, like Cowley,” said one of them, “ that Gideon’s fleece remains 
dry, while all around is moist; this is the reverse of the miracle.” 

“ We ought to be received with gratitude in this good town ; we bring a supply of 
what they seem to need most,” said Halkit. 

“ And distribute it with unparalleled generosity,” replied his companion; 11 performing 
the part of three water-carts for the benefit of their dusty roads.” 

“We come before them, too,” said Halkit, “ in full professional force — counsel and 
agent — ” * 

“ And client,” said the young advocate, looking behind him. And then added, 
lowering his voice, “that looks as if he hiul kept such dangerous company too long.” 

It was, indeed, too true, that the humble follower of the guy young men had the 
threadbare appearance of a worn-out litigant, and I could not but smile at the conceit, 
though anxious to conceal my mirth from the object of it. 

When we arrived at the Wallace Inn, the elder of the Edinburgh gentlemen, and 
whom I understood to be a barrister, insisted that 1 should remain and take part of their 
dinner; and their inquiries and demands speedily put my landlord and his whole family 
in motion to produce the best cheer which the larder and cellar afforded, and proceed to 
cook it to the best adv antage, a science in which our entertainers seemed to \m admirably 
skilled. In other respects they were lively young men, in the hey-day of youth and 
good spirits, playing the part which is common to the higher classes of the law at 
Edinburgh, and which nearly resembles that of the young Templars in the days of Steele 
and Addison. An air of giddy gaiety mingled with the good sense, taste, and information 
which their conversation exliibited ; and it seemed to be their object to unite the cha- 
racter of men of fashion and lovers of the polite arts. A fine* gentleman, bred up in the 
thorough idleness and inanity of pursuit, which I understand is absolutely necessary to 
the ctLaracter in perfection, might in all probability have traced a tinge of professional 
pedantry wliich marked the barrister in spite of his efforts, and something of active bustle 
in 4iis companion, and would certainly have detected more than a fashionable mixture of 
information and animated interest in the language of both. But to me, who had no 
prct^Jsions to be so critical, my companions seemed to form a very happy mixture of 
goqd-breeding and liberal information, with a disposition to lively rattle, pun, and jest, 
amusing to a grave man, because it is what he himself can least easily command. 

The thin pale-faced man, whom their good-nature hod brought into their society, 
looked out of place as well a? out of spirits; sate on the edge of his seat, and kept the 
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chair at two feet distance from the table $ thus incommoding himself considerably ia 
conveying the victuals to his mouth, as if by way of penance for partaking of them in 
the company of his superiors. A short time after dinner, declining all entreaty to partake 
of the wine, which circulated freely round, he informed himself of the hour when the 
chaise had been ordered to attend ; and saying he would be in readiness, modestly 
withdrew from the apartment, 

“ Jack,” said the barrister to his companion, “I remember that poor fellow's face; 
you spoke more truly than you were aware of ; he really is one of my clients, poor man. n 

“ Poor man!” echoed Halkit — “1 suppose you mean he is your one and only client?” 

“ Tliat’s not my fault, Jack,” replied the other, whose name I discovered was Hardie. 

“ You are to give me all your business, you know j and if you have none, the learned 
gentleman here knows nothing can conic of nothing.” 

, “ You seem to have brought something to nothing though, in the case of that honest 

man. He looks as if he were just about to honour with his residence the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian 

“ You are mistaken — he is jint delivered from it. — Our friend here looks for an 
explanation. Pray, Mr. Pattieson, have you been in Edinburgh?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then you must have passed, occasionally at least, though probably not so faithfully 
as I am doomed to do, through u narrow intricate passage, lending out of the north-west 
corner of the Parliament Square, and passing by a high and antique building, with 
turrets and iron grate>. 

Miking good the sajinn odd, 

*• Near the church and l&r from God — " 

Mr. Halkit broke in upon Ids learned counsel, to contribute his moiety to the riddle — 
“ Having at tli« door the sign of the Red Man ” 

“ And being on the whole,” resumed the counsellor, interrupting his friend in his 
turn, “ a sort of place whore misfortune is happily confounded with guilt, where all who 
are in wish to get out ” 

“ And where none who have the good luck to be out, wish to get in,” added his 
companion. 

“ I conceive you, gentlemen,” replied I ; “ you mean the prison.” 

“ The prison,” added the young lawyer — “ You have hit it — the very reverend Tolbootli 
itself; and let nu t< ll you, you are obliged to us for describing it with so much modesty 
and bre\ity; foi with whatever amplifications we might ha\e chosen to decorate the 
subject, you lay entirely at our mercy, since the Fathers Conscript of our city have 
decreed, that the venerable edifice itself shall not remain in existence to confirm or to 
confute us.” 

“ Then the Tolbooth of Edinburgh is called the Heart of Mid-Lotliian?” said I. 

“ So termed and reputed, I assure you.” 

“ I think,” said I, with the bashful diffidence with which a man lets slip a pun in 
presence of his superiors, " the metropolitan county may, in that case, he said to have a 
sad heart.” 

“ Right as my glove, Mr. Pattiesnn,” added Mr. Hardie ; “ and a clos*c heart, and a 
hard heart — Keep it up, Jack.” 

“ And a wicked heart, and a poor heart,” answered Halkit, doing his best. 

“ And yet it may be called in some sort a strong heart, and a high heart,” rejoined 
the advocate. “ You see I can put you both out of heart.” 

“ I have played all my hearts,” said the younger gentleman. 

“ Then we’ll lia\e another lead,” answered his companion. — “And as to the old and 
condemned Tolbooth, what pity the same honour cannot be done to it as has been done 
to many of its inmates. Why should not the Tolbooth have its * Last Speech, Confession, 
and Dying Words?* The old stones w'ould be just as conscious of the honour as many n 
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poor devil who has dangled like a tassel at the west end of it, while the hawkers were 
shouting a confession the culprit had never heard of.” 

“ I am afraid,” said I, “ if I might presume to give my opinion, it would be a tide of 
unvaried sorrow and guilt.” 

“ Not entirely, my friend,” said Hardie $ “ a prison is a world within itself, and has 
its own business, griefs, and joys, peculiar to its circle. Its inmates are sometimes 



short-lived, but so are soldiers on service ; they are poor relatively to the world without, 
but there are degrees of wealth and poverty among them, and so some are relatively rich 
also. They cannot stir abrodd, but neither can the garrison of a besieged tint, or the 
crew of a ship at sea ; and they are not under a dispensation quite so desperate as either, 
for they may have as much food as they have money to buy, and are not obbg< d to work, 
whether they have food or not.” 

“ But what variety of incident,” said I, (not without a secret view to my present task,) 
“ could possibly be derived from such a work os you are pleas* d to talk of ?” 

“ Infinite,” replied the young advocate. “ Whatever of guilt, crime, iinjiosture, folly, 
unheard-of misfortunes, and unlooked-for change of fortune, can be found to chequer 
life, my Last Speech of the Tolbooth should illustrate w ith examples sufficient to gorge 
even the public's all-devouring appetite for the wonderful and horrible. The inventor 
of fictitious narratives has to rack his brains for moans to diversify his tale, and after all 
can hardly hit upon characters or incidents which have not been u«ed again and again, 
until they are familiar to the eye of the reader, so that the development, enlbvement , the 
desperate wound of which the hero never dies, the burning fever from which the heroine 
is sure tp recover, become a mere mattfer of course. I join with my honest friend 
Crabl/J end have an unlucky propensity to hope, when hope is lost, and to rely upon 
the fork-jacket, which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the billows of 
affliction.” He then declaimed the following passage, rather with too much than too 
* little emphasis : — 
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Much have I feared, but am no more afraid, 

When itome chaste beauty by some wretch betrayed, 

Is drawn away with such distracted speed, 

That she anticipates a dreadful deed. 

Not so do 1— Let solid walls Impound 
The captive Our, and dig a moat around; 

Let there be brasen locks and ban of steel, 

And keepers cruel, such as never feel; 

With not a single note the purse supply, 

And when she begs, let men and maids deny, 

Be windows there from'Vhjch she dare not fell, 

And help so distant, ’tis in vain to cull, 

Still means of freedom will some Power devise, 

And from the bullied ruffian snatch his prue. 

“ The end of uncertainty,” lie concluded, “ is the death of interest ; and hence it hap- 
pens that no one now reads novels.” 

“ Hear him, ye gods !” returned Ids companion. “ I assure you, Mr. Pattienon, you 
will hardly visit this learned gentleman, but you are likely to find the new novel most in 
repute lying on his table, — snugly intrenched, however, lieneath Stair's Institutes, or an 
open volume of Morrinon*s Decisions.” 

“ Do I deny it?” said the hopeful jurisconsult, ** or wherefore should I, Bince it is well 
known these Dalilahs seduce my w isers and my betters ? May they not be found lurking 
amidst the multiplied memorials of our most distinguished counsel, and even peeping from 
under the cushion of a judge’s arm-chair? Our seniors at the bar, within the bar, and 
even on the bench, read novels ; and, if not belied, some of them have written novels 
into the bargain. I onlv say, that I read from habit and from indolence, not from real 
interest ; that, like Am ient Pistol devouring his leek, I read and swear till I get to the 
end of the narrative. But not so in the real records of human vagaries — not so in the 
State Trials, or in the Books of Adjournal, where every now and then you read new 
pages of the human heart, and turns of fortune far beyond what the boldest novelist ever 
attempted to produce from the coinage of his brain.” 

“ And for such narratives,” I asked, “ you suppose the History of the Prison of Edin- 
burgh might afford appropriate materials?” 

“ In a degree unusually ample, my dear sir,” said Ilardio — “ Fill your glass, however, 
in the meanwhile. Was it not for many years the place in which the Scottish parliament 
met? Was it not Jamcb’s place of refuge, when the mob, inflamed by a seditious 
preacher, broke forth on him with the cries of ‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon — 
bring forth the wicked Hainan V Since that time how many hearts have throbbed within 
these walls, as tin- foiling of the neighbouring bell announced to them how fast the sands 
of their life were ebbing ; how many must have sunk at the sound — how many were 
supported by stubborn pride and dogged resolution — how many by the consolations of 
religion? Have there not been some, who, looking hack on the motives of their crimes, 
were scarce able to understand how they should have had such temptation as to seduco 
them from virtue? und have there not, perhaps, been others, who, sensible of their 
innocence, were divided between indignation at the undeserved doom which they were to 
undergo, consciousness that they had not deserved it, and racking anxiety to discover some 
wray in which they might yet vindicate themselves ? Do you suppose any of these deep, 
powerful, and agitating feelings, cun be recorded and perused without exciting a corre- 
sponding depth of deep, powerful, and agitating interest ?— O ! do but wait till I publish 
the Causes Celbhres of Caledonia, and you will And no want of a novel or a tragedy for 
some time to come. The true thing will triumph over the brightest inventions of the 
most ardent imagination. Magna est veritas, et preewalehit .” 

“ I have understood,” said 1, encouraged by the affability of my rattling entertainer, 
“ that less of this interest must attach to Scottish jurisprudence than to that of any other 
country. The general morality of our people, their sober and prudent habits ” 

“ Secure them,” said the barrister, “ against any great increase of professional thieves 
and depredators, but not against wild and wayward starts of fancy and passion, producing 
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crimes of an extraordinary description, which are precisely those to the detail of which we 
listen with- thrilling interest. England has been much longer a highly civilized country ; 
her subjects have been very strictly amenable to laws administered without fear or favour, 
a complete division of labour has taken place among her subjects, and the very thieves 
and robbers form a distinct class in society, subdivided among themselves according to 
the subject of the depredations, and the mode in which they carry them on, acting upon 
regular habits and principles, which can be calculated and anticipated at Bow Street, 
Hatton Garden, or the Old Bailey. Our sister kingdom is like a cultivated field, — the 
farmer expects that, in spite of all his care, a certain number of weeds will rise with 
the corn, and can tell you beforehand their names and appearance. But Scotland is like 
one of her own Highland glens, and the moralist who reads the records of her criminal 
jurisprudence, will find as many curious anomalous facts in the history of mind, as the 
botanist will detect rare specimens among her dingles and cliffs.” 

“ And that’s all the good you have obtained from three perusals of the Commentaries 
on Scottish Criminal Jurisprudence?” said his companion. “I suppose the learned 
author very little thinks that the facts which his erudition and acuteness have acc um u- 
laled for the illustration of legal doctrines, might be so arranged as to form a sort of 
appendix to the half-bound and slip-shod volumes of the circulating library.” 

“I’ll bet you a pint of claret,” said the elder lawyer, “ that he will not feel sore at the 
comparison. But as we say at the bar, ‘ I beg 1 may not be interrupted ;’ I have much 
more to say, upon my Scottish collection of Causes Celdbres. You will please recollect 
the scope and motive given for the contrivance and execution of many extraordinary and 
daring crimes, by the long civil dissensions of Scotland — by the hereditary jurisdictions, 
which, until 1748, rested the investigation of crimes in judges, ignorant, partial, or 
interested — by the habits of the gentry, shut up in their distant and solitary mansion- 
houses, nursing tlieir revengeful passions just to keep their blood from stagnating— -not 
to mention that amiable national qualification, called the perferoidum ingenium Scotorum, 
which our lawyers join in alleging as a reason for the severity of some of our enactments. 
When I come to treat of matters so mysterious, deep, and dangerous, as these cir- 
cumstances have given rise to, the blood of each reader shall be curdled, and his epidermis 
crisped into goose skin. — But, hist ! — here comes the landlord, with tidings, 1 suppose, 
that the chaise is ready.” 

It was no such thing — the tidings bore, that no chaise could be had that evening, for 
Sir Peter Plyem had carried forward ray landlord’s two pairs of horses that morning to 
the ancient royal borough of Bubbleburgh, to look after his interest there. But as 
Bubbleburgli is only one of a set of fi\e boroughs which club their shares for a member 
of parliament, Sir Peter’s adversary had judiciously watched his departure, in order to 
commence a canvass in the no less royal borough of Bitem, which, as all the world knows, 
lies at the very termination of Sir Peter's avenue, and has befen held in leading-strings 
by him and his ancestors for time immemorial. Now Sir Peter was thus placed in the 
situation of an ambitious monarch, who, after having commenced a daring inroad into his 
enemy’s territories, is suddenly recalled by an invasion of his own hereditary dominions. 
He was obliged in consequence to return from the half-won borough of Bubbleburgh, 
to look after the half-lost borough of Bitem, and the two pairs of horses which had carried 
him that morning to Bubbleburgh, were now forcibly detained to transport him, his agent, 
his valet, his jester, and his hard-drinker, across the country to Bitem. The cause of this 
detention, which to me was of as little consequence as it may be to the reader, was 
important enough to my companions to reconcile them to the delay. Like eagles, they 
Rmelled^thc battle afar off, ordered a magnum of claret and beds at the Wallace, and 
enterft at full career iuto the Bubbleburgh and Bitem politics, with all the probable 
“petitions and complaints” to which they were likely to give rise. 

In the midst of an anxious, animated, and, to me, most unintelligible discussion, con- 
cerning provosts, bailies, deacons, sets of boroughs, leets, town-clerks, burgesses resident 
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and non-resident, all of a sudden the lawyer recollected himself. Foor Dunbar, we 
must not forget him and the landlord was despatched in quest of the pauori honteux , 
with an earnestly civil invitation to him for the rest of the evening. I could not help 
asking the young gentlemen if they knew the history of this poor man ; and the counsellor 
applied himself to his pocket to recover the memorial or brief from which he had stated 
his cause. 

“ He has been a candidate for our remedium miserabile,” said Mr. Hardie, “ commonly 
called a ressio bonorum. As there are divines who have doubted the eternity of future 
punishments, so the Scotch lawyers seem to have thought that the crime of poverty might 
be atoned for by sometliing short of perpetual imprisonment. After a month’s confinement, 
you must know, a prisoner for debt is entitled, on a sufficient statement to our Supreme 
Court, setting forth the amount of his funds, and the nuture of his misfortunes, and Sur- 
rendering all his effects to his creditors, to claim to be discharged from prison*” 

“ I had heard,” I replied, “ of such a humane regulation.” 

“ Yes,” said Halkit, “ and the beauty of it is, as the foreign fellow suid, you may get the 
ressio, when the bonorums are, all spent — But what, are you puzzling in your pockets to seek 
your only memorial among old ]»lay -bills, letters requesting a meeting of the Faculty, rules 
of the Speculative Society, syllabub of lectures — all the miscellaneous contents of a young 
advocate’s pocket, which contains every thing but briefs and bank notes? Can you not 
state a case of catxio without your memorial ? Wh) it is clone every Saturday. The 
events follow each other ns regularly as clock-work, and one form of condescendence might 
suit every one of them ” 

“ This is ver\ unlike the variety of distress which this gentleman stated to fall under 
the consideration of your judges,” said 1. 

“ True,” replied Ilalkit ; “ but Hardie spoke of criminal jurisprudence, and this business 
is purely civil. I could plead a ressio myself without the inspiring honours of a gown and 
threc-lailed periwig — Listen. — My client was bred a journeyman weaver — made some 
little money- took a farm — (for conducting a farm, like driving a gig, comes by nature) 
— late severe times — induced to sign bills with a friend, for which he received no value — 
landlord sequestrates — creditors accept a composition — pursuer sets up a public-house — 
fails a second time — is incarcerated for a debt of ten pounds seven sliillings and sixpence 
— his debts amount to blank — his losses to blank — his funds to blank — leaving a Imlance 
of blank in his favour. There is no opposition ; your lordships will please grant com- 
mission to take liis oath.” 

Ilardic now renounced this ineffectual search, in which there was perhaps a little affec- 
tation, and told us the tale of poor Dunover’s distresses, with a tone in which a degree of 
feeling, which lie seemed ashamed of as unprofessional, mingled with Ills attempts at wit, 
and did him more honour. It was one of those tales which scein to argue a sort of ill- 
luck or futnlity attached to the hero. A well-informed, industrious, and blameless, but 
poor and bashful man, had in vain essayed all the usual means by which others acquire inde- 
pendence, yet had never succeeded beyond the attainment of bare subsistence. During a 
brief gleam of hope, rather than of actual prosperity, he had odded a wife and family to 
his cares, but the dawn was speedily overcast. Every thing retrograded with him towards 
the verge of the miry Slough of Despond, which yaw r ns for insolvent debtors ; and after 
catching at each twig, and experiencing the protracted agony of feeling them one by one 
elude his grasp, he actually sunk into the miry pit whence he had been extricated by the 
professional exertions of Hardie. 

“ And, I suppose, now you have dragged this poor devil ashore, you will leave him half 
naked on the beach to provide for himself ? ” said Ilalkit. “ Hark ye,” — and he whispered 
something in his ear, of which the penetrating and insinuating words, “ Interest with my 
Lord,” alone reached mine. 

“ It is pessimi exempli ,” said Ilardie, laughing, “ to provide for a ruined client ; but I 
was thinking of what you mention, provided it can be managed — But hush! here he comes.” 

Vol. III. Y 
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The recent relation of the poor man's misfortunes had given him, I was pleased to 
observe, a claim to the attention and respect of the young men, who treated him with 
great civility, and gradually engaged him in a conversation, which, much tp my satisfaction, 
again turned upon the Causes Cilebrh of Scotland. Imboldened by the kindness with 
which he was treated, Mr. Dunover began to contribute his share to the amusement of 
the evening. Jails, like other places, have their ancient traditions, known only to the 
inhabitants, and handed down from one set of the melancholy lodgers to the next who 
occupy their cells. Some of these, which Dunover mentioned, were interesting, and 
served to illustrate the narratives of remarkable trials, which Ilardie had at his finger 
ends, and which his companion was also well skilled in. This sort of conversation 
passed away the evening till the early hour when Mr. Dunover chose to retire to rest, and 
I also retreated to take down memorandums of what I had learned, in order to add 
another narrative to those which it had been my chief amusement to collect, and to write 
out in detail. The two young men ordered a broiled bone, Madeira negus, and a pack of 
cards, and commenced a game at picquet. 

Next morning the travellers left Gandercleugh. I afterwards learned from the papers 
that both have been since engaged in the great political cause of Bubbleburgh and Bitem, 
a summary case, and entitled to particular despatch ; but which, it is thought, nevertheless, 
may outlast the duration of the parliament to which the contest refers. Mr. Halkit, as 
the newspapers informed me, acts as agent or solicitor ; and Mr. Hardie opened for Sir 
Peter Plyem with singular ability, and to such good purpose, that I understand he has 
since had fewer play-bills and more briefs in his pocket. And both the young gentlemen 
deserve their good fortune ; for I learned from Dunover, who called on me some weeks 
afterwards, and communicated the intelligence with tears in his eyes, that their interest 
had availed to obtain him a small office for the decent maintenance of his family ; and 
that, after a train of constant and uninterrupted misfortune, he could trace a dawn of 
prosperity to his having the good fortune to be flung from the top of a mail-coach into the 
river Gander, in company with an ad\ ocate and a writer to the signet The reader will 
not perhaps deem himself equally obliged to the accident, since it brings upon him the 
following narrative, founded upon the conversation of the evening. 
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Whoe’er V bttn nt Parte must needs know the (ir^e, 

The fatal retreat of the unfortunate braee, 

Uhere honour and justice most oddh contribute, 

"o eaac heroes pams b> an lialtcr and gibbet 

There death breaks the shaikles which forte had put on, 

And th' hangman completes what the judge but began, 
lhere the squire of the poet, and knight of the post, 

Find their pains uo more baulk d, and their hopes no more cross'd 

Phioa 



N former times England had her Tyburn, to which the devoted victim* 
of justice wore conducted in solemn procession up what is now called 
Oxford Road. In Edinburgh, a large open street, or rather oblong 
\ square, surrounded by high houses, called the Gra&smarket, was Used for 
the same melancholy purpose. It was not ill chosen for such a scene, 
being of considerable extent, and therefore fit to accommodate a great 
number of spectators, such as are usually assembled by this melancholy spectacle. On 
the other hand, few df the houses which surround it were, even in early times, inhabited 
by persons of fashjon ; so that those likely to be offended or over deeply affected by such 
unpleasant exhibitions were not in the way of having their quiet disturbed by them. 
The houses in the Grassmarket are, generally speaking, of a mean description ; yet the 
place is not without some features of grandeur, being overhung by the southern side of 
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the huge rock on which the castle stands, and by the moss-grown battlements and turreted 
walls of that ancient fortress. 

It was the custom, until within these thirty years, or thereabouts, to use this esplanade 
for the scene of public executions. The fatal day was announced to the public, by the 
appearance of a huge black gallows-tree towards tlic eastern end of the Grassmarket. 
This ill-omened apparition was of great height, with a scaffold surrounding it, and a 
double ladder placed against it, for the ascent of the unhappy criminal and executioner. 
As this apparatus was always arranged before dawn, it seemed as if the gallows had 
grown out of the earth in the course of one night, like the production of some foul demon ; 
and I well remember the fright with which the school-boys, when I was one of their 
number, used to regard these ominous signs of deadly preparation. On the night after the 
execution the gallows again disappeared, and was conveyed in silence and darkness to the 
place where it was usually deposited, which was one of the vaults under the Parliament- 
house, or courts of justice. This mode of execution is now exchanged for one similar to 
that in front of Newgate, — with what beneficial effect is uncertain. The mental suffer- 
ings of the convict arc indeed shortened. He no longer stalks between the attendant 
clergymen, dressed in his grave-clothes, through a considerable part of the city, looking 
like a moving and walking corpse, while yet an inhabitant of this world ; but, as the 
ultimate purpose of punishment has in v iew the prevention of crimes, it may at least be 
doubted, whether, in abridging the mclnncholy ceremony, we have not in part diminished 
that appalling effect upon the spectators which is the useful end of all such inflictions, and 
in consideration of which alone, unless in very particular cases capital sentences can be 
altogether justified. 

On the 7th day of September, 1736, these ominous preparations for execution were 
descried in the place we have desciibcd, and at an early hour the space around began to 
be occupied by several groups, v\ho go/cd on the scaffold and gibbet with a stern and 
vindictive show of satisfaction very seldom testified by the populace, whose good-nature, 
in most cases, forgets the crime of the condemned pci son, and dwells only on his misery. 
But the act of which the expected culprit had bun convicted was of a description 
calculated nearly und closely to awaken and irritate the resentful feelings of tin multitude. 
The tale is well known ; yet i1 is necessary to recapitulate its leading cii eumstanoes, for 
the better understanding what is to follow ; and the narrative may prove long, but 1 trust 
not uninteresting, even to those who have hoinl its general issue. At any rate, some 
detail is necessary, in order to r< ndei inti lligible the subsequent events of our narrative. 

Contraband trade, though it strike* at the toot of legitimate government, by encroach- 
ing on its revenues, — though it injures the fail trader, and debauches the miml of those 
engaged in it, — is not usually looked upon, either by the vulgar or by tlieir betters, in a 
very heinous point of view. On the contrary, in those countries where it prevails, the 
cleverest, boldest, and most intelligent of the peasantry, art* uniformly engaged in illicit 
transactions, and very often with the sanction of the farmers and inferior gentry. 
Smuggling was almost universal in Scotland in the reigns of George I. and II. ; for the 
people, unaccustomed to imposts, and regarding them as an unjust aggression upon their 
ancient liberties, made no scruple to elude them whenever it was possible to do so. 

The county of Fife, bounded by two firths on the south and north, and by the sea on 
the east, and having a number of small seaports, .was long famed for maintaining success- 
fully a contraband trade ; and, os there were many seafaring men residing there, who had 
beep pirates and buccaneers in their youth, there were not wanting a sufficient number 
of daring men to carry it on. Among these, a fellow, called Andrew Wilson, originally 
a bakppln the village of Pathhead, was particularly obnoxious to the revenue officers, 
lie, whs possessed of great personal strength, courage, and cunning, — was perfectly 
acquainted with the coast, and Capable of conducting the most desperate enterprises. On 
sev oral occasions he succeeded in baffling the pursuit and researches of the king’s office! - , 
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but he became so much the object of their suspicions and watchful attention, that at length 
he was totally ruined by repeated seizures. The man became desperate. He considered 
himself as robbed and plundered ; and took it into his head that he had a right to make 
reprisals, as he could find opportunity. Where the heart is prepared for evil, opportunity 
is seldom long wanting. This Wilson learned, that the Collector of the Customs at 
Kirkaldy hod come to Pittenwecm, in the course of his official round of duty, a 
considerable sum of public money in hiB custody. As the amount was greatly witliin the 
value of the goods which had been seized from him, Wilson felt no scruple of conscience 
in resolving to reimburse himself for his losses, at the expense of the Collector and the 
revenue. He associated with himself one Robertson, and two other idle young men, 
whom, having been concerned in the same illicit trade, lie persuaded to view the trans- 
action in the same justifiable light in which he himself considered it. They watched the 
motions of the Collector; they broke forcibly into the house when he lodged, — Wilson, 
with two of his associates, entering the Collector’* apartment, while Robertson, the fourth, 
kept watch at the door with a diawn outlaws In his bond. The officer of the customs, 
conceiving his life in danger, eseap» <1 out of hi* bedn'um window, and fled in his shirt, so 
that the plunderers, with much < »«. \ possessed them*' ‘he* of about two hundred pounds 
of public money. The rubbery was committed in n very audacious maimer, for several 
persons were pacing in the stm f at the. time. Rut Robertson, representing the noise 
they heard a dispute or fj i\ betwixt l lie Collcctoi and the people of the house, the 
worthy citizens of Pittenwecm felt themselves no way called on to interfere in belialf of 
llie obnoxious re \ emu officer; *o. satisfying themselves with this very superficial account 
of the Mattel, like IhcLexite in the parable, they puss* <1 on the opposite side of the 
way. An alarm was at length gi\en, military were called in, the depredators were pur- 
sued, the booty recovered, and Wilson and Robertson tried and condemned to death, chiefly 
on the evidence of an accomplice. 

Many thought, that, in consideration of the men’s erroneous opinion of the nature of 
the action they had committed, justice might have been satisfied with a less forfeiture than 
that of two lives. On the other hand, from the audacity of the fact, a severe example 
was judged necessary; and such was the opinion of the government. When it became 
apparent that the sentence of death was to be executed, files, and other implements 
necessary for tlieir escape, were transmitted secretly to tin* culprits by a friend from 
without. By these means they .sawed a bar out of one of the prison windows, and might 
have made their '‘-cape, but for the obstinacy of Wilson, who, as he was daringly resolute, 
was doggedly pertinacious of liis opinion. His comrade, Robertson, a young and slender 
man, proposed to make the experiment of passing the foremost through the gap they had 
made, and enlarging it from the outside, if necessary, to allow Wilson free passage. Wilson, 
however, insisted on making the first experiment, and being a robust and lusty man, he not 
only found it impossible to get through betwixt the bars, but, by his struggles, he jammed 
himself so fast, that he was unable to draw his body back again. In these circumstances 
discovery became unavoidable, and sufficient precautions were taken by the jailor to 
prevent any repetition of the sumo attempt. Robertson uttered not a word of reflection 
on liis companion for the consequence* of his obstinacy ; but it appeared from the sequel, 
that Wilson’s mind was deeply impressed with the recollection, that, but for him, his 
comrade, over whose mind he exercised considerable influence, would not have engaged 
in the criminal enterprise which had terminated thus fatally ; and that now he had become 
bis destroyer a second time, since, but for his obstinacy, Robertson might have effected 
his escape. Minds like Wilson’s, even when exercised in evil practices, sometimes retain 
the power of thinking and resolving with enthusiastic generosity. His whole thoughts 
were now bent on the possibility of saving Robertson’s life, without the least respect to 
bis own. The resolution which he adopted, and the manner in which he earned it 
into effect, were striking and unusual 
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Adjacent to the Tolbooth, or city jail of Edinburgh, is one of three churches into 
which the cathedral of St Giles is now divided, called, from its vicinity, the Tolbooth 
Church* It was the custom, that criminals under sentence of death were brought to this 
church, with a sufficient guard, to hear and join in public worship on the Sabbath before 
execution. It was supposed that the hearts of these unfortunate persons, however 
hardened before against feelings of devotion, could not but be accessible to them upon 
uniting their thoughts and voices, for the last time, along with their fellow-mortals, in 
addressing their Creator. And to the rest of the congregation, it was thought it oould 
not but be impressive and affecting, to find their devotions mingling with those, who, sent 
by the doom of an earthly tribunal to appear where the whole earth is judged, might be 
considered as beings trembling on the verge of eternity. The practice, however edifying, 
has been discontinued, in consequence of the incident we are about to detail. 

The clergyman, whose duty it was to officiate in the Tolbooth Church, had concluded 
an affecting discourse, part of which was particularly directed to the unfortunate men, 
Wilson and Robertson, who wore in the pew set apart for the persons in their unhappy 
situation, ' each secured betwixt two soldiers of the city guard. The clergyman had 
reminded them, that the next congregation they must join would be that of the just, or 
of the unjust: that the psalms they now heard must be exchanged, in the space of two 
brief days, for eternal hallelujahs, or eternal lamentations ; and that this fearful alter- 
native must depend upon the state to which they might be able to bring their minds 
before the moment of awful preparation : that they ehould not despair on account of 
the suddenness of the summons, but rather to feel this comfort in their misery, that, 
though all who now lifted the voice, or bent the knee in conjunction with them, lay under 
the same sentence of certain death, they only had the advantage of knowing the precise 
moment at which it should be executed upon them. “ Therefore,” urged the good man, 
his voice trembling with emotion, “ redeem the time, my unhappy brethren, which is yet 
left ; and remember, that, with the grace of Him to whom space and time are hut as 
nothing, salvation may yet be assured, even in the pittance of delay which the laws of 
your country ufford you.” 

Robertson was observed to weep at these words ; but Wilson seemed as one whose 
brain had not entirely received their meaning, or whose thoughts were deeply impressed 
with some different subject, — an expression so natural to a person in his situation, that 
it excited neither suspicion nor surprise. 

The benediction was pronounced as usual, and the congregation was dismissed, many 
lingering to indulge their curiosity with a more fixed look at the two criminals, who now, 
as well as their guards, rose up, as if to depart when the crowd should ])crmil them. A 
murmur of compassion was hoard to pervade the spectators, the more general, perhaps, on 
account of the alleviating circumstances of the case ; when all at once, Wilson, who, os 
wc have already noticed, was a very strong man, seized two of the soldiers, one with 
each hand, and calling at the same time to his companion, “ Run, Gcordie, run !” threw 
himself on a third, and fastened his teeth on the collar of his coat. Robertson stood for 
a second as if thunderstruck, and unable to avail himself of the opportunity of escape ; 
but the cry of “ Run, run !” being echoed from many around, whose feelings surprised 
them into a very natural interest in his behalf, lie shook off the grasp of the remaining 
soldier, threw himself over the pew, mixed with the dispersing congregation, none of whom 
felt inclined to stop a poor wretch taking his lust chance for his life, gained the door of 
the k cbu roh, and was lost to all pursuit. 

The generous intrepidity which Wilson had displayed on this occasion augmented tlio 
feelinp of compassion which attended his fate. The public, .where their own prejudices 
are pot concerned, nre easily engaged on the side of disinterestedness and humanity, 
admired Wilson’s behaviour, arid rejoiced in Robertson’s escape. This general feeling 
. was so groat, that it excited a vague report that Wilson would be rescued at the place 
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of execution, either by the mob or by some of his old associates, or by some second 
extraordinary and unexpected exertion of strength and courage on his own part. The 
magistrates thought it their duty to provide against the possibility of disturbance. They 
ordered out, for protection of the execution of the sentence, the greater part of their own 
City Guard, under the command of Captain Porteous, a man w hose name became too 
memorable from the melancholy circumsl uncos of the day, and subsequent event* It 
may be necessary to say a word about this person, and the corps which he commanded. 
But the subject is of importance sufficient to deserve another chapter. 
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APT AIN Joitn Pon Trots a name memorable in tlio traditions of Edin- 
burgh, as w r oll a* in tin* records ol ciimiiial jurisprudence, was the son of 
a citizen of Edinburgh, who <ndeu\ouicd to breed him up to his own 
ni( t hunical trade of a tailor. r F!io jouth, how r e\er, lintl « wild and irre- 
claimable propensity to dissipation, which finally sent him to strve in the 
corps long maintained in tin* smicc of the States of Holland, and called 
the Scoteh Dutch. Here lie learned military discipline ; and, returning ufterwards, in 
the course of an idle and wandering life, to his native city, his unices were required by 
the magistrates of Edinburgh in the disturbed year 171.5, for disciplining their City 
Guard, in which he shortly afterwards received a captain’s commission. It was only by his 
military skill, and an alert and resolute character as an officer of police, that lie merited 
this promotion, for he is said to have been a man of profligate habits, an unnatural son, 
and a brutal husband. He was, however, useful in his station, and Ids harsh and fierce 
habits rendered him formidable to rioters or disturbers of the public peace. 

Tly corps in which lie held his command is, or perhaps we should rather say was, 
a body of about one hundred and twenjy soldiers, divided into three companies, and 
rcgulajfy armed, clothed, and embodied.* They were chiefly veterans who enlisted in this 
corpus Wing the benefit of working at their trades when they were off duty. These men 
hid the charge of presen ing public order, repressing riots and street robberies, acting, in 
abort, as an armed police, and attending on dll public occasions where confusion or populai 
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disturbance might be expected.* Poor Ferguson, whose irregularities sometimes led him 
into unpleasant rencontres with these military conservators of public order, and who 
mentions them so often that he may be termed their poet laureate, thus admonishes his 
readers, warned doubtless by his own experience : 

Gude folk, as ye come frm the fair, 

Hide yont frae this black squad, 

There’s qua sic > aijigis elsewhere 

Allowed to wear cotkad. 'i 

In fact, the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we havo said, in general diachai’ged 
veterans, who had strength enough remaining for this municipal duty, and l wing, more- 
over, for the greater part Higldandcrs, were neither by birth, education, or former habits, 
trained to endure with much patience the inmilthof the rabble, or the provoking petulance 
of truant schoolings, and idle debauchees of all descriptions, with whom their occupation 
brought them into contact. On the < ontrary, the tempers of th» jh>or old fellows were 
soured by tlie indignities with winch the mob <li«tmguished them tm many 1 occasions, and 
frequently might have required tht soothing Strains >f the poet we have just quoted— 

0 soldiers ' fur j OUT at* dear takes, 

1 - *• ot land's Jon th*. I«nd o’ ( tike , 

<« < * i >►«!* bairns Oo dt ,dlv paiks. 

Nor 10 *40 rude 
W, firelock or Lnihuber-axe 

As spill th‘ir bluid' 

Oil nil ot cesium when n holiday licensed mmuc not and irregularity, a skirmish with 
tl^ese veterans was a favourite recreation with the rabble of Edinburgh. These pages 
may perhaps sei th« light when many hate in fresh recollection such onsets as wo allude 
to. itut the \cnerablc corps, with whom tlm contention w as held, may now be considered 
as totally extinct. Of late the gradual diminution of these civic soldiers, reminds one of 
the abatement of King Lear’s hundred knights. The edicts of each succeeding set of 
magistrates have, like those of Goneril and Regan, diminished this venerable band with 
the similar question, “ What need we five-and-twenty ? — ten ? — or five?” And it is now 
nearly come to, “ Wliat need one ?” A Rpectrc may indeed here and there still be seen, 
of an old grey-lieaded and grey-bearded Highlander, with war-worn features, but bent 
double by age ; dressed in an old-fashioned cocked hat, bound with white tape instead of 
silver lace ; and in coat, waistcoat, and breeches of a muddy-coloured red, bearing in 
his withered hand an ancient weapon, called a Lochabcr-axc ; a long pole, namely, with 
an axe at the extremity, and a hook at the back of tlie hatchet, f Such a phantom of 
former days still ( i cops, I have been informed, round the statue of Charles the Second, 
in the Parliament Square, a* if the image of a Stuart were the last refuge for any memo- 
rial of our ancient manners : and one or two others are supposed to glide around the 
door of the guai d-house assigned to them in the Luckenbootlis, when their ancient 
refuge in tlie High Street was laid low.f Rut the fate of manuscripts bequeathed to 
friends and executors is ro uncertain, that the narrative containing these frail memorials 
of the old Town-Guard of Edinburgh, who, with their grim and valiant corporal, John 
Dim, (the fierccst-looking fellow I ever saw,) were, in my boyhood, the alternate terror 
ami derision of the petulant brood of the Iligh-school, may, pci liaps, only come to light 
when all memory of the institution has faded away, and then serve as an illustration of 
Kay’s caricatures, who lias prm»rv ed the features of some of their heroes. In the preceding 

* The Lord Provost nas cx-ofliuo commander and colonel of the corps which might be increased to three hundred men 
when tlie times requued it No other drum but theirs was allowed to sound on the High Street between the Luckenbootha 
and the Nethcrlmw. 

+ Tim hook was to enable the bearei of the Lochalw-axc to stale a gateway, by grappling the top of the door, and swinging 
himself up bj the staff of Ins weapon. 

$ This ancient corps is now entirely disbanded. Their last march td do duty at H allow-fair, had something in it affecting. 
Their drums and hfes hod been wont on better days to play, on this jojous occasion, the lively tune of 

“ Jockey to the fair,” 

hut on this final o-iasion the afflicted veterans moved slowly to the dirge of 

" The last time I came ower the muir " 
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generation, when there was a perpetual alarm for the plots and activity of the Jacobites, 
some pains were taken by the magistrates of Edinburgh to keep this corps, though com- 
posed always of such materials as we have noticed, in a more effective state tlian was 
afterwards judged necessary, when their most dangerous service was to skirmish with the 
rabble on the king’s birth-day. They were, therefore, more the objects of hatred, and less 
that of scorn, than they were afterwards accounted. 

To Captain John Porteous, the honour of his command and of his corps seems to have 
been a matter of high interest and importance. He was exceedingly incensed against 
Wilson for the affront which he construed him to have put upon his soldiers, in the 
effort he made for the liberation of his companion, and expressed himself most ardently 
on the subject. He was no less indignant at the report, that there was an intention to 
rescue Wilson himself from the gallows, and uttered many threats and imprecations upon 
that subject, which were afterwards remembered to his disadvantage. In fact, if a good 
deal of determination and promptitude rendered Porteous, in one respect, fit to command 
guards designed to suppress popular commotion, he seems, on the other, to have been 
disqualified for a charge so delicate, by a hot and surly temper, always too ready to come 
to blows and violence ; a character void of principle ; and a disposition to regard the 
rabble, who seldom failed to regale him and his soldiers with some marks of their dis- 
pleasure, as declared enemies, upon whom it was natural and justifiable that he should 
seek opportunities of vengeance. Being, however, the most active and trust-worthy among 
the captains of the City Guard, he was the person to whom the magistrates confided the 
command of the soldiers appointed to keep the peace at the time of Wilson’s execution. 
He was ordered to guard the gallows and scaffold, with about eighty men, all the 
disposable force that could be spared for that duty. 

But the magistrates took farther precautions, which affected Porteous’s pride very 
deeply. They requested the assistance of part of a regular infantry regiment, not to 
attend upon the execution, but to remain drawn up on the principal street of the city 
during the time that it went forward, in order to intimidate the multitude, in case they 
should be disposed to be unruly, with a display of force which could not be resisted with- 
out desperation. It may sound ridiculous in our ears, considering the fallen state of this 
ancient civic corps, that its officer should have felt punctiliously jealous of its honour. 
Yet so it was. Captain Porteous resented, as an indignity, the introducing the Welsh 
Fusileers within the city, and drawing them up in the street where no drums but his own 
were allowed to be sounded, without the special command or permission of the magistrates. 
As he could not show hi.> ill-humour to his patrons the magistrates, it increased his indig- 
nation and his desire to be revenged on the unfortunate criminal Wilson, and all who 
favoured him. These internal emotions of jealousy and rage wrought a change on the 
man’s mien and bearing, visible to all who saw him on the fatal morning when Wilson 
was appointed to suffer. Porteous’s ordinary appearance was rather favourable. He was 
about the middle size, stout, and well made, having a militury air, and yet rather a gentle 
and mild countenance, llis complexion was brown, his face somewhat fretted with the 
scars of the small-pox, his eyes rather languid than keen or fierce. On the present occa- 
sion, however, it seemed to those w ho saw him as if he were agitated by some evil demon, 
llis step was irregular, his voice hollow and broken, his countenance pale, his eyes 
staring and wild, liis speech imperfect and confused, and his whole appearance so 
disordered, that many remarked he seemed to be fey, a Scottish expression, meaning tho 
state of those who are driven on to their impending fate by the strong impulse of some 
irresistible necessity. 

Ouf part of his conduct was truly diabolical, if, indeed, it has not been exaggerated 
by the general prejudice entertained against his memory. When Wilson, the unhappy 
criminal, was delivered to him by the keeper of the prison, in order that he might be 
conducted to the place of execution, Porteous, not satisfied with the usual precautions to 
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prevent escape, ordered him to be manacled. This might be justifiable from the character 
and bodily strength of the malefactor, as well as from the apprehensions so generally 
entertained of on expected rescue. But the handcuffs which were produced being found 
too small for the wrists of a man so big-boned as Wilson, Porteous proceeded with his 
own hands, and by great exertion of strength, to force them till they clasped together, to 
the exquisite torture of the unhappy criminal. Wilson remonstrated against such 
barbarous usage, declaring that the pain detracted his thoughts from the subjects of 
meditation proper to his unhappy condition. 

“ It signifies little,” replied Captain Portrous ; “ your pain will soon be at art end.” 

“Your cruelty is great,” answered the sufferer. “ You know not how soon you your- 
self may have occasion to ask the mercy, which you are now refusing to a fellow -creature. 
May God forgive you ! ” 

These words, long afterward* quoted and remembered, were all that passed botweeR 
Porteous and his prisoner ; but as they took air, and became known to the people, they 
greatly increased the popular compassion for Wilson, and excited a proportionate degree 
of indignation against Porteous; against wkotu, as strict, and even v.olent in the discharge 
of his unpopular office, the common people had some real, and many imaginary causes of 
complaint. 

When the painful procession was completed, and Wilson, with the escort, had arrived 
at the scaffold in the Grassmarket, there appeared no signs of that attempt to rescue him 
which had occasioned such precautions. The multitude, in general, looked on with deeper 
interest than at ordinary executions ; and there might be seen, on the countenances of 
many, a stern and indignant expression, like that with which the ancient Cameronians 
might be supposed to witness the execution of their brethren, who glorified the Covenant 
on the same occasion, and at the suine spot. But there was no attempt at violence. 
Wilson himself seemed disposed to hasten over the space that divided time from eternity. 
The devotions proper and usual on such occasions were no sooner finished than he sub- 
mitted to lii« fate, and the sentence of the law was fulfilled. 

lie had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally deprived of life, when at 
once, as if occasioned by some newly-received impulse, there arose a tumult among the 
multitude. Many stones were thrown at Porteous and his guards ; some mischief was 
done ; and the mob continued to press forward with whoops, shrieks, howls, and ex- 
clamations. A young fellow, with a sailor’s cap slouched over his face, sprung on the 
scaffold, and cut tin rope by which the criminal was suspended. Others approached to 
carry off the bod), either to secure for it a decent gra\c, or to try, perhaps, some means 
of resuscitation. C ij»tain Porteous was wrought, by this appearance of insurrection 
against his authority, into a rage so headlong as made him forget, that, the sentence 
having been fully executed, it was his duty not to engage in hostilities with the misguided 
multitude, but to draw off his men fast as possible. He sprung from the scaffold, 
snat lied a musket from one of his soldiers, commanded the party to give fire, and, as 
several eye-witnesses concurred in swearing, set them the example, by discharging his 
piece, and shooting a man dead on the spot. Several soldiers obeyed his command or 
followed his example ; six or Hove’ 1 persons were slain, and a great many were hurt and 
wounded. 

Afte" this act of violence, the Captain proceeded to withdraw his men towards their 
guard-house in the High Street. The mob were not so much intimidated as incensed by 
wliat had been done. They pursued the soldiers with execrations, accompanied by volleys of 
slones. As they pressed on them, the rearmost soldiers turned, and again fired with fatal 
aim and execution. It is not accurately known whether Porteous commanded this second 
act of violence ; but of course the odium of the whole transactions of the fatal day attached 
to him, and to him alone. He arrived ut the guard-house, dismissed his soldiers, and went 
to make his report to the magistrates concerning the unfortunate events of the day. 
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Apparently by this time Captain Porteous had begun to doubt the propriety of his own 
conduct, and the reception he met with from the magistrates was such as to make him 
still more anxious to gloss it over. He denied that he had given orders to fire ; he denied 
he had fired with his own hand ; he even produced the fusee which he carried as an 
officer for examination ; it was found still loaded. Of three cartridges which he was seen 
to put in his pouch that morning, two were still there ; a white handkerchief was thrust 
into the muzzle of the piece, and returned unsoiled or blackened. To the defence founded 
on these circumstances it was answered, that Porteous had not used his own piece, but 
had been seen to take one from a soldier. Among the many who had been killed and 
wounded by the unhappy fire, there were several of better rank ; for even the humanity 
of such soldiers as fired over the heads of the mere rabble around the scaffold, proved 
in some instances fatal to persons who were stationed in windows, or observed the 
melancholy scene from a distance. The voice of public indignation was loud and general ; 
and, ere men’s tempers had time to cool, the trial of Captain Porteous took place before 
the High Court of Justiciary. After a long and patient hearing, the jury had the 
difficult duty of balancing the positive evidence of many persons, and those of respecta- 
bility, who deposed positively to the prisoner’s commanding his soldiers to lire, and 
himself firing his piece, of which some swore that they saw the smoke and flash, and 
beheld a man drop at whom it was pointed, 'with the negative testimony of others, who, 
though well stationed for seeing what had passed, neither heard Porteous give orders to 
fire, nor saw him fire himself ; but, on the contrary, averred that the first shot was fired 
by a soldier who stood close by him. A great part of his defence was also founded on the 
turbulence of the mob, which witnesses, according to their feelings, their predilections, 
and their opportunities of observation, represented differently ; some describing as a 
formidable riot, what others represented as a Irifling disturbance, such ns always used 
to take place on the like occasions, when the executioner of the law, and the men com- 
missioned to protect him in his task, were generally exposed to seme indignities. The 
verdict of the jury sufficiently show's how the evidence preponderated in their minds. It 
declared that John Porteous fired a gun among the people assembled at the execution ; 
that he gave orders to his soldiers to fire, by which many persons were killed and 
wounded ; hut, at the same time, that the prisoner and his guard had been wounded and 
beaten, by stones tliown at them by the multitude. Upon this \mlict, the Lords of 
Justiciary passed sentence of death against Captain John Porteous, adjudging him, in 
the common form, to he hanged on a gibbet at the common place of execution, on 
Wednesday, 8th September, 173(i, and all his nio\ cable property to be forfeited to the 
king’s use, according to the Scottish law in eases of w ilful murder. 


&$a$ur t|)i dTotuit). 


The liourV romc, but not tlic man * 

Kklimi:. 


In t the day -when the unhappy Porteous was expected to suffer the sentence 
of the Jaw, the place of execution, extensive as it is, was crowded almost 
to Mjffoeation. There was not a window in all the lofty tenements around 
it, or in the steep and crooked street called the Bow, by which the fatal 
procession was to descend from the High Street, that was not absolutely 
tilled with spectators. The uncommon height and antique appearance of 
these houses, some of which were formerly the property of the Knights Templars, and 
the Knights of St. John, and still exhibit on their fronts and gables the iron cross of 
these orders, gave additional effect to a scene in itself so striking. The area of the 
Grassmarket resembled a huge dark lake or sea of human heads, in the centre of which 
arose the fatal tree, tall, black, and ominous, from which dangled the deadly halter. 
Every object takes interest from its uses and associations, and the erect beam and empty 

* There is a tradition, that while a little stream was swollen into a torrent by recent showers, the discontented voice of the 
Water Spirit was heard to pronounce these words. At the same moment a man, urged on by his fate, or, in Scottish lmwgnagp 
fey, arrived at a gallop, and prepared to cross the water. No remonstrance from the bystanders was of power to stop him— 
he plunged into the stream, and perished. 
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noose* things so simple in themselves* became* on such an occasion, objects of terror and 
of solemn interest 

Amid so numerous an assembly there was scarcely a word spoken* save in whispers. 
The thirst of vengeance was in some degree allayed by its supposed certainty ; and even 
the populace* with, deeper feeling than they are wont to entertain* suppressed all 
clamorous exultation, and prepared to enjoy the scene of retaliation in triumph, silent 
and decent* though stern and relentless. It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to 
the unfortunate criminal scorned to display itself in any thing resembling the more noisy 
current of their ordinary feelings. Ilad a stranger consulted only the evidence of his 
ears, he might have supposed that so vast a multitude were assembled for some purpose 
which affected them with the deepest sorrow, and stilled those noises which, on all 
ordinary occasions, arise from such a concourse ; but if he gazed upon their faces* he 
would have been instantly undeceived. The compressed lip* the bent brow, the stem 
and flashing eye of almost every one on whom he looked, conveyed the expression of 
men come to glut their sight with triumphant revenge. It is probable that the appearance 
of the criminal might have somewhat changed the temper of the populace in his favour, 
and that they might in the moment of death have forgiven the man against whom their 
resentment had been so fiercely heated. It had, however, been destined, that the 
mutability of their sentiments was not to be exposed to this trial. 

The usual hour for producing the criminal had been past for many minutes, yet the 
spectators observed no symptom of his appearance. “ Would they venture to defraud 
public justice?” was the question which men began anxiously to ask at each other. 
The first answer in every case was bold and positive, — “ They dare not.” But when 
the point was farther canvassed* other opinions were entertained, and various causes of 
doubt were suggested. Porteous had been a favourite officer of the magistracy of the city, 
which, being a numerous and fluctuating body, requires for its support a degree of 
energy in its functionaries, which the individuals who compose it cannot at all times 
alike be supposed to possess in their own persons. It was remembered, that in the 
Information for Porteous, (the paper, namely, in which his case was Btated to the Judges 
of the criminal court , ) he had been described by his counsel rs the person on whom the 
magistrates chiefly relied in all emergencies of uncommon difficulty. It was argued, too, 
that his conduct, on the unhappy occasion of Wilson’s execution, was capable of being 
attributed to an imprudent excess of zeal in the execution of his duty, a motive for which 
those under whose authority he acted might be supposed to have great sympathy. And 
as these considerations might mo\e the magistrates to make a favourable representation 
of Porteous’b case, there were not wanting others in the higher departments of go\ em- 
inent, which would make such suggestions favourably listened to. 

The mob of Edinburgh, when thoroughly excited, had been at all times one of the 
fiercest which could Ik* found in Europe ; and of late years they had risen repeatedly 
against the government, and sometimes not without temporary success. They were 
conscious, therefore, that they were no favourites with the rulers of the period, and that, 
if Captain Porteoub’s violence was not altogether regarded as good service, it might cer- 
tainly be thought, that to vibit it with a capital punishment would render it both delicate 
and dangerous for future officers, in the 6ame circumstances, to act with effect in repressing 
tumults. There is also a natural feeling, on the part of all members of government, for 
the general maintenance of authority ; and it seemed not unlikely, that what to the 
relatives of the sufferers appeared a wanton and unprovoked massacre, should be other- 
wise viewed in the cabinet of St. James’s. It might be there supposed, that, upon the 
wholge matter, Captain Porteous was in the exercise of a trust delegated to him by the 
lawful civil authority ; that he had been assaulted by the populace, and several of his 
men hurt; and that, in finally repelling force by force, his conduct could be fairly 
imputed to no other motive than self-defence in the discharge of his duty. 
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These considerations, of themselves very powerful, induced the spectators to apprehend 
the possibility of a reprieve ; and to the various causes which might interest the rulers 
in his favour, the lower part of the rabble added one which was peculiarly well adapted 
to their comprehension. It was averred, in order to increase the odium against Porteous, 
that while he repressed with the utmost severity the slightest excesses of the poor, he 
not only overlooked the licence of the young nobles and gentry, but was very willing to 
lend them the countenance of his official authority, in execution of Buch loose pranks ' 
as it was chiefly his duty to have restrained. This suspicion, which was perhaps much 
exaggerated, made a deep impression on the minds of the populace ; and when several 
of the higher rank joined in a petition, recommending Porteous to the mercy of the 
crown, it was generally supposed he owed tlirir favour not to any conviction Of the 
hardship of his case, but to the fear of losing a convenient accomplice in their debaucheries. 
It is scarcely necessary to say how much this suspicion augmented the }»eo pie’s deU station 
of this obnoxious criminal, os well as their fear of hin escaping the ^ntence pronounced 
against him. 

While these arguments were stated and replied to, and canvassed and supported, the 
hitherto silent expectation of the } wop to became ('hanged into that deep and agitating 
murmur, which is sent forth by the ocean before the tempest begins to howL The 
crowded populace, as if their motions had corresponded with the unsettled state of their 
minds, fluctuated to and fro w ithout any visible cause of impulse, like the agitation of 
the waters, called by sailors the ground-swell. The news, which the magistrates had 
almost hesitated to communicate to them, wire at length announced, and spread among 
the spectator* with a rapidity like lightning. A reprieve from the Secretary of State’s 
office, under the hand of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, had arrived, intimating the 
pleasure of Queen Caroline, (regent of the kingdom duiing the absence of George II. 
on the Continent,) that the execution of the sentence of death pronounced against John 
Porteous, late Captain* Lieutenant of the City-Guard of Edinburgh, present prisoner in the 
Tolbootli of f hat city, be respited for six weeks from the time appointed for his execution. 

The assembled spectators of almost all degrees, whose minds had been wound up to the 
pitch which we have described, uttered a groan, or rather a roar of indignation and disap- 
pointed revenge, similar to that of a tiger from whom his meal has been rent by his 
keeper when lie was just about to devour it. This fierce exclamation seemed to forebode 
some immediate explosion of popular resentment, and, in fact, such had been expected 
by the magistrates, and the necessary measures had been taken to repress it But the 
shout was not r< p< ated, nor did any sudden tumult ensue, such ns it appeared to announce. 
The populace seemed to be ashamed of having expressed their disappointment in a vain 
clamour, and the snuid changed, not into the silence which had preceded the arrival of 
these stunning news, but into stifled rauttcrings, which each group maintained among 
themselves, and which were blended into one deep and hoarse murmur which floated 
above the assembly. 

Yet still, though all expectation of the execution w r as o\er, the mob remained 
assembled, stationary, as it were, through \ery resentment, gazing on the preparations 
for death, which had now been made in vain, and stimulating their feelings, by recalling 
the various claims which Wilson might have had on royal mercy, from the mistaken 
motives on which lie acted, as w’ell as from the generosity he had displayed towards his 
accomplice. “ This man,” they said, — “ the brave, the resolute, the generous, was 
executed to death without mercy for stealing a purse of gold, which in some sense he 
might consider as a fair reprisal ; wliile the profligate satellite, who took advantage of 
a trifling tumult, inseparable from such occasions, to slu’d the blood of twenty of his 
fellow -citizens, is deemed a fitting object for the exercise of the royal prerogative of 
mercy. Is this to be borne? — would our fathers have borne it? Are not we, like 
them, Scotsmen and burghers of Edinburgh r ” 
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Tho officers of justice began now to remove the scaffold, and other preparations which 
had been made for the execution, in hopes, by doing so, to accelerate the dispersion of the 
multitude. The measure had the desired effect ; for no sooner had the fatal tree been 
unfixed from the large stone pedestal or socket in which it was secured, and sunk slowly 
down upon the wain intended to remove it to the place where it was usually deposited, 
than the populace, after giving vent to their feelings in a second shout of rage and 
mortification, began slowly to disperse to their usual abodes and occupations. 

The windows were in like manner gradually deserted, and groups of the more decent 
class of citizens formed themselves, as if waiting to return homewards when the streets 
should be cleared of the rabble. Contrary to what is frequently tlic cose, this description 
of persona agreed in general with the sentiments of their inferiors, and considered the 
cause as common to all ranks. Indeed, as wc have already noticed, it was by no means 
amongst the lowest class of the spectators, or those most likely to be engaged in the riot 
at Wilson’s execution, that the fatal fire of Porteons’s soldiers hod taken effect. Several 
persons were killed who were looking out at windows at the scene, who could not of 
course belong to the rioters, and were persons of decent rank and condition. The 
burghers, therefore, resenting the loss which had fallen on their own body, and proud 
and tenacious of their rights, as the citizens of Edinburgh have at all times been, were 
greatly exasperated at the unexpected respite of Captain Portcous. 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly remembered, that, while 
the mob were in the act of dispersing, several individuals were seen busily passing from 
one place and one group of people to another, remaining long with none*, but whispering 
for a little time with those who appeared to be declaiming most violently against the 
conduct of government. These active agents had the appearance, of men from the 
country, and were generally supposed to be old friends and confederates of Wilson, whose 
minds were of course highly excited against Portcous. 

If, however, it was the intention of these men to stir the multitude to any sudden act 
of mutiny, it seemed for the lime to be fruitless. The rabble, as well os the more decent 
part of the assembly, dispersed, and went home peaceably ; and it was only by observing 
the moody discontent on their brows, or catching the tenor of the conversation they held 
with each other, that a stranger could estimate the state of their minds. We will give 
the reader this advantage, by associating ourselves with one of the numerous groups who. 
were painfully ascending the steep dceli\ ity of tin* West How, to return to their dwellings 
in the Lawmnarket. 

“ An unco thing this, Mrs. ITowden,” said old Peter Plumdunuis to his neighbour the 
rouping-wife, or saleswoman, as Ik* offered her his arm to assist her in the toilsome 
ascent, “to see the grit folk at Lunnon set their face against law and rnspcl, and let 
loose sic a reprobate as Portcous upon a peaceable town !” 

“ And to think o’ the weary walk they line gien us,” answered Mrs. Ilowden, with a 
groan ; “ and sic a comfortable window as T had gotten, too, just within a penny-stauo- 
cast of the scaffold — I could hue heard every word the minister said — and to pay tvvalpcnnies 
for my stand, and a’ for nnething ! ” 

“ I am judging,” said Mr. Plumdamas, “ that this reprieve wadna stand glide in the 
auld Scots law, when the kingdom was a kingdom.” 

“ I dinna ken muckle about the law,” answered Mrs. Ilowden ; “ but I ken, when we 
had a king, and a chancellor, and parliament-men o’ our ain, wc could aye pecble them 
w# stanes when they werena gude bairns — But nacbody’s nails can reach the length o* 
Lunnon.” 

‘J^Weary on Lunnon, and a’ that e’er came out o’t!” said Miss Grizcl Damahoy, an 
ancient seamstress ; “ they hae taen away our parliament and they line oppressed our 
trade. Our gentles will hafrfily allow that a Scots needle can sew ruffles on a sark, or 
lace on an owerlay.” 
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“ Ye may say that — Miss Damahoy, and I ken o’ them that hae gotten raisins 
frae Lunnon by forpits at ance,” responded Plumdamas ; “ and then sic an host of idle 
English gaugers and excisemen as hae come down to vex and torment us, that an 
honest man canna fetch sae muckle as a hit anker o’ brandy frae Leith to the Lawn- 
market, but he’s like to be rubbit o’ the very gudcs he’s bought and paid for. — 
Weel, I winna justify Andrew Wilson for pitting hands on what wasna his ; but if >e 
took nac mair than his ain, there’s an awfu’ difference between that and the fact this 
man stands for.” 

“ If ye speak about the law,” said Mrs. Ilowden, “ here comes Mr. Saddletree, that 
can settle it as weel as ony on the bench.” t 

The party she mentioned, a grave elderly person with a superb periwig, dressed in a 
decent suit of sad-coloured clothes, came up as she spoke, and courteously gave bis arm 
to Miss Grizel Dumohoy. 

It may be necessary to mention, that Mr. Bart* >1 me Saddletree kept an excellent and 
highly-esteemed shop for harness, -rnddlea, &c. &c. at the sign of the Golden Nag, at the 
head of Bess Wynd. His genius, however, (as he himself and most of his neighbours 
conceived,) lay towards the weight iei matters ot th« law , and he tailed not to give frequent 
attendance upon the pleadings and arguments of ihr lawyers and judges in the neigh- 
bouring square, where, to say the truth, he was oft*»ncr to be found than would have 
consisted with his own emolument ; but that bis wite, nn active pains-taking person, 
could, in liis nbsence, make an admirable shift to please the customers and scold the 
journeymen. This good ludy was in the habit of letting her husband take his way, and 
go on improving his -pick of legal knowledge without interruption ; but, as if in requital, 
she insisted upon having her own will in the domestic and commercial departments 
which he abandoned to her. Now, as Bartoline Saddletree had a considerable gift of 
words, which lie mistook for eloquence, and conferred more liberally upon the society 
in which he lived than was at all times gracious and acceptable, there went forth a 
saying, with which wags used sometimes to interrupt his rhetoric, that, as he had a 
golden nag at his door, so he had a grey mare in his shop. This reproach induced 
Mr. Saddletree, on all occasions, to assume rather a haughty and stately tone towards 
his good woman,. a circumstance by which she seemed very little affected, unless he 
attempted to exercise any real authority, when she never failed to fly into open rebellion. 
But such extremes Bartoline seldom provoked ; for, like the gentle King Jamie, he woo 
fonder of talking of authority than really exercising it. This turn of mind was, on the 
whole, lucky for Imn ; since his substance was increased without any trouble on his part, 
or any interruption of his favouriU studies. 

This word in explanation has been thrown in to the reader, while Saddletree was 
laying down, with great precision, the law upon Porteous’s ease, by which he arrived at 
this conclusion, that, if Porteous had fired live minutes sooner, before Wilson was cut 
down he would have been oersans in lie i to ; engaged, that is, in a lawful act, and only 
liable to be punished propter excemnn , or for lack of discretion, which might have 
mitigated the punishment to poena ordinaria. 

“ Discretion !” echoed Mrs. Howden, on whom, it may well be supposed, the fineness 
of this distinction was entirely thrown away, — “ wlian had Jock Porteous either grace, 

discretion, or gude manners ? — I mind when his father ” 

“ But, Mrs. Howden,” said Saddletree 

“ And 1,” said Miss Damahoy, “ mind when his mother ” 

“ Miss Damahoy,” entreated the interrupted orator 

" And I,” said Plumdamas, “ mind when his wife ” 

“ Mr. Plumdamas — Mrs. Ilowden — Miss Damahoy,” again implored the orator, — 
“ mind the distinction, as Counsellor Ciossmyloof says — ‘ I,’ says he, ‘ take a distinction.’ 
Now, the body of the criminal being cut down, and the execution ended, Porteous was 
VOL. III. z 
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no longer official ; the act which he came to protect and guard, being done and ended, 
he was no better than cuivis ex populo” 

“ Quivis — quivis , Mr. Saddletree, * craving your pardon," said (with a prolonged 
emphasis on the first syllable) Mr. Butler, the deputy schoolmaster of a parish near 
Edinburgh, who at that moment came up behind them as the false Latin was uttered. 

“ What signifies interrupting me, Mr. Butler ? — but I am glad to see ye notwith- 
standing — I speak after Counsellor Crossmyloof, and he said cuivis” 

“ If Counsellor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nominative, I would have crossed 
his loof with a tight leathern strap, Mr. Saddletree ; there is not a boy on the booby 
form but should have been scourged for such a solecism in grammar.” 

“ I speak Latin like a lawyer, Mr. Butler, and not like a schoolmaster,” retorted 
Saddletree. 

“ Scarce like a schoolboy, I think,” rejoined Butler. 

t( It matters little,” said Bartoline ; “ all 1 mean to say is, that Porteous has become 
liable to the poena extra ordinem, or capital punishment — which is to say, in plain 
Scotch, the gallows — simply because he did not fire when he was in office, but waited 
till the body was cut down, the execution whilk lie had in charge to guard implemented, 
and he himself exonered of the public trust imposed on him.” 

“ But, Mr. Saddletree,” said Plumdamas, “ do ye really think John Portoous’s case 
wad hae been better if he had begun firing before ony stance were flung at a*?” 

u Indeed do I, neighbour Plumdamas,” replied Bartoline, confidently, “ he being then 
in point of trust and in point of power, the execution being but inchoat, or, at least, not 
implemented, or finally ended ; but after Wilson was cut down, it was a* ower — he was 
clean exauctorate, and had nae mair ado but to get awa wi’ his guard up this West Bow 
as fast as if there had been a caption after him — And this is law, for I heard it laid down 
by Lord Yincovincentem.” 

u Vincovincentem ? — Is he a lord of state, or a lord of seat?” inquired Mrs. Howden.* 

“ A lord of seat — a lord of session. — I fash mysell little wi* lords o* state ; they vex 
me wi* a wheen idle questions about their saddles, and curpels, and holsters, and horse- 
furniture, and what they’ll cost, and whan they’ll be ready— a wheen galloping geese — 
my wife may serve the like o* them.” 

“ And so might she, in her day, hae served the best lord in the land, for as littlo as 
ye think o* her, Mr. Saddletree,” said Mrs. Ilowden, somewhat indignant at the con- 
temptuous way in w r hich her gossip was mentioned ; “when she and I were twa gilpics, 
we little thought to hae sitten doun wi’ the like o’ my auhl Davie Ilowden, or you either, 
Mr. Saddletree.*’ 

While Saddletree, who was not bright at a reply, was cudgelling his brains for an 
answer to thi« home-thrust, Mi*.s Damalioy broke in on him. 

“ And as for the lords of state,” said Miss Damalioy, “ ye suld mind the riding o’ the 
parliament, Mr. Saddletree, in the gude nuld time before the Union, — a year’s rent o’ 
mony a gude estate gaed for liorsc-graith and harnessing, forby broidered robes and 
foot -mantles, that wad hae stude by their lane wi’ gold brocade, and that were muekle in 
my ain line.” 

“ Ay, and then the lusty banqueting, with sweetmeats and comfits wet and dry, and 
dried fruits of divers, sorts,” said Plumdamas. “ But Scotland was Scotland in these 

“ I’ll tell ye what it is, neighbours,” said Mrs. Ilowrden, “ I’ll ne’er believe Scotland is 
Scotland on y mair, if our kindly Scots, sit doun wi’ the affront they hae gien us this day. 
lt’^,not only the blude that is shed, but the blude that might hae been shed, that’s 
required at our hands ; there was my daughter's wean, little Eppic Daidlo- — my oe, yc 

* \ nobleman v as c . tiled 4 Lord of State The Senators of the College of Ju tue were termed Lords of Seal, or of the 
S ssion 
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ken, Miss Grizel — had played the truant frae the school, as bairns will do, ye ken, 
Mr. Butler ” 

“ And for which," interjected Mr. Butler, “ they should be soundly scourged by their 
well-wishers.” 

“ And had juiit cruppen to the gallows-foot to see the hanging, as was natural for a 
wean ; and what for mightna she hue been shot as wcel as the rest o' them, and wh&e 
wad we a' hae been then ? I wonder how Queen Carline (if her name be Carline) wad 
liae lik< 1 to hae had ane o’ her ain bairns in sic a venture 

“ Report says,” answered Butler, tliat such a circumstance would not have distressed 
her majesty beyond endurance.” 

“ Awed,” said Mrs. Ilowden, “ the sum o’ the matter is, that, were I a man, I wad 
hae amends o’ Jock Porteous, h<» the upshot what like o't, if a’ the carles and Airlines in 
England had sw r orn to the nay-say/ 

u T would claw down the Tolbooth door wi* my i-ails,’’ said Miss Grizel, “but 1 wad be 
at him.” 

“ Ye may be very right, ladii - ” said Butler, “ but 1 would not advise you to speak so 
loud.” 

“ Speak !” exclaimed both the ladies together, “there will be naething else spoken 
about fran tbe Weigh-honse to tin* Wsiter-gri*o, till llii - js either ended or mended.” 

The females now departed to llmir resjvetne place-, of abode. Plumdamas joined the 
other two ffcnlbmien in drinking their meridian , (a bumper-drain of brandy,) as they 
passed the well-know >. low-browed shop iu the Lawnmai ket, where they were wont to 
take thaL refr* hraenl. Mr. Plumdatnas then departed towards liis shop, and Mr. Butler, 
who happened to ha\e some particular occasion lor the rein of an old bridle, (the truants 
of that busy day could have anticipated its application,) wnlked down the Lawnmarkct 
with Mr. Saddletree, each talking as he could get a word thrust in, the one on the laws 
of Scotland, the other on those of syntax, and neither listening to a word which his 
companion utteied. 
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HERE lias boon Jock Driver tin can hi hero, spewing about bis 
new graitli,” said Mi*> Saddletree to her husband, as be crossed bis 
threshold, not with the pui pose, by any means, of consulting him upon 
Ins own affairs, but merely to intimate, by a gentle n capitulation, bow 
much duty she had gone through in Jus absence. 

“ Weel,” replied Bartoline, and deigned not a word more. 

“And tlie Laud of Girdingburst lias bad bis running footman here, and ca’d liimsell, 
rue’s a cnil pleasant young gentleman,) to see when the broideied saddle-cloth for bis 
sorrel hoi se will lie ready, for be u ants it agane the Kelso races.” 

V-tfecl, aweel,” replied Bartoline, as laconically as before. 

■ “ And bi^ loidslup, the Earl of BWonbury, Lord Flash and Flame, is like to be clean 
daft, that the harness for the six Flanders mears, wi’ the crests, coronets, housings, and 
mountings conform, are no sent hamo according to promise gien.” 
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u Weel, weel, weel — weel, weel, gudcwifc,” said Saddletree, “ if he gangs daft we'll 
hae him cognosced — it’s a' very weel.” 

“ It's weel that ye think sae, Mr. Saddletree,” answered his helpmate, rather nettled 
at the indifference with which her report was received; “ there's mony ane wad hae 
thought themselves affronted, if sae mony customers had ca'd and naebody to answer 
them but women-folk ; for a' the lads were aff, as soon as your back was turned, to Ffe 
Portcous hanged, that might be counted upon ; and sae, you no being at hame — ” 

“ llouts, Mrs. Saddletree,” said Bartolinc, with an air of consequence, “ dinna deave 
me wi’ your nonsense; I was under the necessity of being elsewhere — non omnia — as 
Mr. Crossmyloof said, when lie was called by two inaccrs at once, non omnia pttxgumus— 
petti mus- — post? mis — 1 ken our la w-latiu offends Mr. Butler’s eain. but it means, Naebody, 
an it were the Lord President hhusell, can do twa turns at ance.” 

“Very right, Mr. Saddletree,” a u-*we» 'd his careful helpmate, with a sarcastic smile; 
“and nae doubt it's a decent tiling to lea\», your wife to link aftoi joung gentlemen's 
saddles and bridle*, when ye gang to s e a man, tilt never did ye nae ill, raxing a 
halter.” 

“Woman,” said Niddletrcc, tw-n, iin/ an tWHted tone, to which the meridian had 
somewhat contributed, “desist,—] say forbear, from intromitting with affairs thou canst 
not understand. D’ye think 1 was horn to nit here br >gging an elahin through bend- 
leather, when sic men as Duncan Forbes, and that oilier Arniston chield there, without 
iuuckle greater parts, il‘ the cio.se- 1 m\u 1 speuk true, than inyscll, maun be presidents and 
king's advocates, nae doubt, and wlm but they i Whereas, were favour equally distribute, 
as in the day* o' ih* w ight Wallace ” 

“ I ken naetbing we wad hae gotten by the wight Wallace,” said Mrs. Saddletree, 

“ unless, as I hae heaid the auld folk tell, they fuuglit in thae days wi* bend-leather guns, 
and then it’s a chance but what, if he had bought them, he might have forgot to pay for 
them. And as for the greatness of your parts, Bartley, the folk in the close-head maun 
ken mair abt ut them than I do, if they make sic a report of them.” 

“ I tell ye, woman,” said Saddletree in high dudgeon, “ that ye ken naething about 
these matters. In Sir William Walhice’s days, there was nae man pinned down to 6ic 
a slavish wark as a saddler’s, for they got ony leather graitli that they had use for ready- 
made out of Holland.” 

“ Well,” said Butler, w ho was, like many of his profession, something of a humourist 
and dry joker, “if tl at be the case, Mr. Saddletree, I tl.iuk we have changed for the 
better; since wc make our own harness, and only import our lawyeis from Holland.” 

“It’s ower true, Mi. Butler,” answered Bartoline, with a sigh; “if I had had the 
luck — or rather if my lather had had the scii.se to send me to Leyden and Utrecht to 
learn the Substitutes and Pandex ” 

“You mean the Institutes — Justinian's Institutes, Mr. Saddletree?” said Butler. 

“ institutes and substitutes are synonjnious words, Mr. Butler, and used indifferently 
ns such in deeds of tuiUic, as you may see in Balfour’s Praetiqucs, or Dallas of 
St. Martin’s Styles. J understand these things pretty weel, I thank God ; but I own 
1 should have studied in Holland.” 

“ To comfort you, you might not have been further forward than you are now, 
Mr, Saddletree,” replied Mr. Butlci ; “ for our Scottish advocates are an aristocratic 
race. Their brass is of the right Corinthian quality, and Non cuivis conti git adire 
Cor hit hum — Aha, Mr. Saddletree?” 

“ And alia, Mr. Butler,” rejoined Bartoline, upon whom, as may be well supposed, the 
jest w as lost, and all but the sound of the words, “ ye said a gliff syne it was quivis , and now 
I heard ye say cuivis with iny ain ears, as plain as ever I heard a word at the fore-bar.” 

“ Give me your patience, Mr. Saddletree, and I’ll explain the discrepancy in three 
words,” said Butler, as pedantic in bis own department, though with infinitely more 
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judgment and learning, as Bartoline -was in his self-assumed profession of fhe law — 
“ Give me your patience for a moment — You’ll grant that the nominative ease is that by 
which a person or thing is nominated or designed, and which may be called the primary 
case, all others being formed from it by alterations of the termination in the learned 
languages, and by prepositions in our modem Babylonian jargons — You’ll grant me 
that, I suppose, Mr. Saddletree?” 

“I dinna ken whether I will or no— ad avisandum , ye ken — noebody should be in a 
hurry to make admissions, either in point of law, or in point of fact,” said Saddletree, 
looking, or endeavouring to look, as if he understood what was said. 

“ And the dative case,” continued Butler 

“ I ken what a tutor dative is,” said Saddletree, “ readily enough.” 

“ The dative case,” resumed the grammarian, “ is that in which any thing is given or 
assigned as properly belonging to a person, or thing — You cannot deny that, I am sure.” 

“ I am sure I’ll no grant it though,” said Saddletree. 

“Then what the deevil d’ye take the nominative and the dative cases to be?” said 
Butler, hastily, and surprised at once out of his decency of expression and accuracy of 
pronunciation. 

“ I’ll tell you that at leisure, Mr. Butler,” said Saddletree, with a very knowing look; 
“ I’ll take a day to see and answer every article of your condescendence, and then I’ll 
hold you to confess or deny, as accords.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Saddletree,” said his wife, “ we’ll hae nae confessions and con- 
descendences here, let them deal in time sort o* wares that are paid for them — they suit 
the like o’ us as ill as a demipiquo saddle would suit a draught ox.” 

“ Aha!” said Mr. Butler, “ Opt at ephippia bon piger , nothing new under the sun — 
But it was a fair hit of Mrs. Saddletree, however.” 

“ And it wad far better become ye, Mr. Saddletree,” continued his helpmate, “ since 
ye say ye hae skeel o* the law, to try if ye can do ony thing for Effie Deans, puir thing, 
that’s lying up in the Tolbooth yonder, canid, and hungry, and comfortless — A servant 
loss of ours, Mr. Butler, and us innocent a lass, to my thinking, and as usefu’ in the 
chop — When Mr. Saddletree gangs out, — and ye’re uware he’s seldom at hame when 
there’s ony o* the plea-houses open, — poor Effie used to help me to tumble the bundles o* 
barkened leather up and down, and range out the gudes, and suit a’ body’s humours—* 
And troth she could aye please the customers wi’ her answers, for she was aye civil, and 
a bonnier lass wanna in Auld Bookie. And when folk were hasty and unreasonable, 
she could serve them better than me, that am no sae young as I hae been, Mr. Butler, 
and a wee bit short in the temper into the bargain. For when there’s ower mony 
folks crying on ine at anes, and nanc but ac tongue to answer them, folk maun speak 
hastily, or they’ll ne’er get through their work— -Sae I mis* Effie daily.” 

“ Z)e die in diem” added Saddletree. 

“ I think,” said Butler, after a good deal of hesitation, “ I have seen the girl in the 
shop — a modest-looking, fair-haired girl?” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s just puir Effie,” said her mistress. “ IIow she was alamdonrd to 
hersell, or whether she was sackless o’ the sinful deed, God in Heaven knows; but if 
she's been guilty, she’s been sair tempted, and 1 wad nmaist take my Bible-aitli she hosnu 
been hersell at the time.” 

Butler had by this time become much agitated ; he fidgeted up and down the shop, and 
showed the greatest agitation that a person of such strict decorum could be supposed to 
give way to. “ Was not this girl,” he said, “ the daughter of David Deans, that had 
the narks at St. Leonards taken? and has she not a sister?” 

, In troth has she — puir Jeanie Deans, ten years aulder than hersell; she was here 
greeting a wee while syne about her tittie. And what could I say to her, but that she 
behoved to come and speak to Mr. Saddletree when he was at liame? It wasna that 
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I thought? Mr. Saddletree could do her or ony ither body muckle gude or ill, but it wild 
aye serve to keep the puir thing’s heart up for a wee while; and let sorrow come when 
sorrow maun.” 

“ Ye’re mistaen though, gudewife,” said Saddletree scornfully, “ for I could hae gien 
her great satisfaction; I could hae proved to her that her sister was indicted upon the 
statute saxteen hundred and ninety, chapter one — For the mair ready prevention of 
child-murder — for concealing her pregnancy, and giving no account of the child which 
she had borne.” 

“ I hope,” said Butler, — “ I trust in a gracious God that she can clear herself.” 

“ And sae do I, Mr. Butler,” replied Mrs. Saddletree. “ 1 am sure i wad hae 
answered for her as my ain daughter ; but, wao’s my heart, 1 had been tender a' the 
simmer, and scarce ower the door o’ my room for twal weeks. And its for Mr. Saddle- 
tree, he might be in a lying-in -hospital, and ne’er find out what tin women cam there 
for. Sac I could see little or i nothing o’ her, or T wad hae had the truth o’ her situation 
out o’ her, 1’so warrant ye— But we a’ think her gist* r nmun be able to Bpeak something 
to clear her.” 

“The huill Parliament House. ' -aid Saddletree, “was speaking o* naething else, till 
this job o’ Porteouri’' put it out o head— It's a beautiful point of presumptive murder, 
and there’s been nanc like it in the Justiciar Court since the case of Luckie Smith the 
howdie, thal suffered in the year saxteen hundred and seventy-nine.” 

“ But what’s the matter wi you, Mr. Butler? 1 ’ said the good woman; “ye are looking 
as white us a sheet; will ye tak a dram?” 

“ By no mcmWj’VsU Butler, compelling himself to speal* . “ I walked in from Dumfries 
yesterday, and this is a warm day.” 

“ Sit down,” said Mrs. Saddletree, laying hands on him kindly, “ and rest ye — ye’11 
kill yoursell, man, at that rate. — And are we to wish you joy o* getting the sculc, 
Mr. Butler?” 

“ Yes— i.o — f do not know,” answered the young man vaguely. But Mrs. Saddletree 
kept him to the point, partly out of real interest, partly from curiosity. 

“ Ye dinna ken whether ye ore to get the free scule o’ Dumfries or no, after hinging 
on and teaching it a* the simmer?” 

“ No, Mrs. Saddletree — I am not to have it,” replied Butler, more collectedly. “ The 
Laird of Black -at-thc-bane had a natural son bred to the kirk, that the presbytery could 
not be prevailed upou to license; and so ” 

“ Ay, ye nc< d -ay ime mair about it; if there was a laird that had a puir kinsman, or 
a bastard that it wad suit, there’s °ncugh said. — And ye’re e’en come back to Libberton 
to wait for dead n«en’s shoon? — and, for a.- frail as Mr. Whackbairn is, he may live as 
lang as you, that are his assistant and successor.” 

“ Very like,” replied Butler with a sigh ; “I do not know if 1 should wish it 
otherwise.” 

“Nac doubt it’s a very vexing thing,” continued the good lady, “to be in that 
dependent station; and you that hue right and title to sae muckle better, I wonder how 
ye bear these crosses.” 

“Quos diligit castigat,” answered Butler; “cveD the Pagan Seneca could see an 
advantage in affliction. The Heathens had their philosophy, and the Jews tlicir reve- 
lation, Mrs. Saddletree, and they endured their distresses in their day. Christians have 
a better dispensation than either — but doubtless ” 

He stopped and sighed. 

“1 ken what ye mean,” said Mrs. Saddletree, looking toward her husband; “there’s 
whiles we lose patience in spite of baith book and Bible — But ye arc no gaun awa, and 
looking sae poorly — ye’ll stay and take some kale wi* us ?” 

Mr. Saddletree laid aside Balfour’s Practiques, (his favourite study, and much good 
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may it do him,) to join in his wife’s hospitable importunity. But the teacher declined 
all entreaty, and took his leave upon the spot. 

“ There’s something in a* this,” said Mrs. Saddletree, looking after him as he walked 
up the street; “ I wonder what makes Mr. Butler sae distressed about Effie’s misfortune 
— there was nae acquaintance atween them that ever I saw or heard of ; but they were 
neighbours when David Deans was on the Laird o’ Dumbiedikes’ land. Mr. Butler wad 
ken her father or some o’ her folk. — Get up, Mr. Saddletree — ye have set yourscll down 
on the very brecham that wants stitching — and here’s little Willie, the prentice. — 
Ye little rin-there-out deil that ye are, what takes you raking through the gutters to see 
folk hangit? — how wad ye like when it comes to be your ain chance, as I winna ensure 
ye, if ye dinna mend your manners? —And what are ye maundering and greeting for, as 
if a word were breaking your banes? — Gang in by, and be a better bairn another time, 
and tell Peggy to gie ye a bicker o* broth, for ye’ll be as gleg as a glod, I’se warrant 
ye. — It’s a fatherless bairn, Mr. Saddletree, and motherless, whilk in some cases may be 
waur, and ane would take care o’ him if they could — it’s a Christian duty.” 

“ Very true, gudewife,” said Saddletree, in reply, “ we are in loco parentis to him 
during his years of pupjllarity, and I hae had thoughts of applying to the Court for a 
commission as factor loco tutoi is, seeing there is nae tutor nominate, and the tutor-at-law 
declines to act; but only I fear the expense of the procedure wad not be in rem versam , 
for I am not aware if Willie has ony effects whereof to assume the administration.” 

He concluded this sentence with a self-important cough, as one who lias laid down 
the law in an indisputable manner. 

“Effects!” said Mrs. Saddletree, “what effects has the puir wean? — he was in rags 
when his mother died ; and the blue polonie that Effie made for him out of an auld 
mantle of my ain, was the first decent dress the bairn ever had on. Poor Effie! can ye 
tell me now really, wi’ a’ your law, will her life be in danger, Mr. Saddletree, when they 
arena able to prove that ever there was a bairn ava?” 

“ Whoy,” said Mr. Saddletree, delighted at having for once in his life seen his wife’s 
attention arrested by a topic of legal discussion — “ Whoy, there are two sorts of murdrum 
or murdragium , or what you popularitcr et vulgariter call murther. I mean there are 
many sorts; for there’s your murthrum per rigilias et insidias, and your murthrum 
under trust.” 

“ I am sure,” replied bis moiety, “ that murther by trust is the way that the gentry 
murther us merchants, and whiles make us shut the booth up — but that has naething to 
do wi* Effie’s misfortune.” 

“ The case of Effie (or Euphemia) Deans,” resumed Saddletree, “is one of those cases 
of murder presumptive, that is, a murder of the law’s inferring or construction, being 
derived from certain indicia , or grounds of suspicion.” 

“ So that,” said the good woman. “ unless poor Effie has communicated her situation, 
she’ll be hanged by the neck, if the bairn was still-born, or if it be alive at this 
moment?” 

“Assuredly,” said Saddletree, “it being a statute made by our sovereign Lord and 
Lady, to prevent the horrid delict of bringing forth children in secret — The crime is 
Tather a favourite of the law, this species of murther being one of its ain creation.” 

“ Then, if the law makes murders,” said Mrs. Saddletree, “ the law should be hanged 
for them; or if they wad hang a lawyer instead, the country wad find nae faut” 

A summons to their frugal dinner interrupted the farther progress of the conversation, 
wlhch was otherwise like to take a turn much less favourable to the science of juris- 
prudenoe and its professors, than Mr. Bartoline Saddletree, the fond admirer of both, 
had4lt its opening anticipated. 




C in itt tjje £ uiii. 


But up then raise all Ldinburgh 
Thi> all rosL up Ivy thuu'.ands three 

Joi > it. Ahmstra.no i Goodnight 


UTLER, on his doparture fiom the ‘sign of the Golden Nag, went in 
quest of a fuend of his connected with the law, of whom lie wished to 
make particular inquiries concerning the circumstances in which the 
'unfortunate young woman mentioned in the last chapter was placed, 
jha\ing, as the reader has probably already conjectured, reasons much 
’deeper than those dictated by mere humanity, for interesting himself in 
her fate. He found the person he sought absent from home, and was equally unfortunate 
m one or two other calls which he made upon acquaintances whom he hoped to interest 
in her story. But every body w f as, for the moment, staik-mad on the subject of Porteous, 
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and engaged busily in attacking or defending the measures of government in reprieving him; 
and the ardour of dispute had excited such universal thirst, that half the young lawyers 
and writers, together with their very clerks, the class whom Butler was looking after, 
had adjourned the debate to some favourite tavern. It was computed by an experienced 
arithmetician, that there was as much twopenny ale consumed on the discussion as would 
have floated a first-rate man-of-war. 

Butler wandered about until it was dusk, resolving to take that opportunity of visiting 
the unfortunate young woman, when liis doing so might be least observed ; for he had his 
own reasons for avoiding the remarks of Mrs. Saddletree, whose shop-door opened at no 
great distance from that of the jail, though on the opposite or south side of the street, 
and a little higher up. He passed, therefore, through the narrow and partly-covered 
passage leading from the north-west end of the Parliament Square. 

lie stood now before the Gothic entrance of the ancient prison, which, as is well-known 
to all men, rears its ancient front in the very middle of the High Street, forming, as it 
were, the termination to a huge pile of buildings culled the Luekcnbooths, wliicli, for 
some inconceivable reason, our ancestors had jammed into the midst of the principal 
street of the town, leaving for passage a narrow street on the north, and on the south, 
into which the prison opens, a narrow crooked lane, winding betwixt the high and sombre 
walls of the Tolbootli and the adjacent houses on the one side, and the buttresses and 
projections of the old Cathedral upon the other. To give some gaiety to this sombre 
passage, (well known by the name of the Krames,) a number of little booths, or shops, 
after the fashion of cobblers’ stalls, are plastered, as it were, against the Gothic projections 
and abutments, so that it seemed as if the traders had occupied with nests, bearing the 
same proportion to the building, every buttress and coign of vantage, as the martlctt did 
in Macbeth’s Castle. Of later years these booths have degenerated intg mere toy-shops, 
where the little loiterers chiefly interested in such wares are tempted to linger, enchanted 
by the rich display of hobby-horses, babies, and Dutch toys, arranged in artful and gay 
confusion ; yet half-scared by the cross looks of the withered pantaloon, or spectacled 
old lady, by whom these tempting stores are watched and superintended. But in the times 
wc write of, the hosiers, the glovers, the hatters, the mercers, the milliners, and all who 
dealt in the miscellaneous wan s now termed liaberdaslier’s goods, were to be iouml in this 
narrow alley. 

To return from our digression. Butler found the outer turnkey, a tall thin old man, 
with long silver hair, in the* net of locking the outward door of the jail. He addressed 
himself to this person, and asked admittance to Ellie Deans, confined upon accusation of 
child-murder. The turnkey looked at him earnestly, and, chilly touching his hat out of 
respect to Butler's black coat and clerical appearance, replied, “ It was impossible any 
one could be admitted at present.” 

“ You shut up eailier than usual, probably on account of Captain Bortoous’s affair?” 
said Butler. 

The turnkey, with the true mystery of a person in office, gave two grave nods, and 
withdrawing from the wards a ponderous key of about two feet in length, he proceeded 
to shut a strong plate of steel, which folded down above the keyhole, and was secured by 
a steel spring and catch. Butler stood still instinctively while the door was made fast, 
and then looking at his watch, walked briskly up the street, muttering to himself almost 

unconsciously Poria advers.1, ingens, holulnque adnmantc column®, 

V 18 ut nulla urilni, non ipsi exstnidcre ferro 
('udu olu* valeunt — Stat ferrea tuirib ad auras — &c * 

Wide is the fronting gate, and, rau>ed on high, 

With Adamantine columns threats the shy, 

Vain is the force of man, and Ileaveu’b as ><un, 

To crush the pillars which the pile subtoin, 

Sublime on these a tower ol steel ir rear'd. 

OiauEM’i Vttt/tl, IiuoVsi 
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Having wasted half on hour more in a second fruitless attempt to find his legal 
friend and adviser, he thought it time to leave the city and return to his place of resi- 
dence, in a small village about two miles and a half to the southward of Edinburgh. 
The metropolis was at this time surrounded by a high wall, with battlements and flanking 
projections at some intervals, and the access was through gates, called in the Scottish 
language ports, which were regularly shut at night. A small fee to the keepers, wot*d 
indeed procure egress und ingress at any time, through a wicket left for that purpose in 
the larg gate, but it was of some importance, to a man so poor as Butler, to avoid even 
this slight pecuniary mulct ; and fearing the hour of shutting the gates might bo near, he 
made for that to which he found himself nearest, although, by doing so, he somewhat 
lengthened his walk homewards. Bristo Port was that hy which his direct road lay, but 
the West Port, which leads out of the Grassmarket, was the nearest of the city gates to 
the place where he found himself, a no to that, therefore, he directed his course. Ho 
reached the port in ample time to pass the circuit ot the walls, and enter a suburb called 
Portsburgh, chiefly inhabited by rhi lowi > order ot ei izcnsand mechanics. Here he was 
unexpectedly interrupted. 

lie had not gotic far from the tofore he heard the *ound of a drum, and to hia 
great surprise, met a number of persons, suflicient to occupy the whole front of the 
street, and form a considerable mass behind moving with great speed towards the gate 
he had just *’ome from, and bavimr in front of them n drum beating to arms. While he 
considered how lie .should iseapo a party, assembled, a» i* might be presumed, lor no 
lawful purpose, they < one full on him and stopped him. 

“ Are you i clcigjmnn ?” one questioned him. 

Butler replied that “ he was in orders, but was not a placed minister.” 

“ It’s Mr. Butter from Libbertou,’ said a voice from behind ; “ he’ll discharge the duty 
as wed ns ony man.” 

“ You must turn back with us, sir,” said the first speaker, in a tone civil but 
peremptory. 

“ For what purpose, gentlemen?” said Mr. Butler. “ I live at some distance from 
town — the roads are unsafe hy night — you will do me a serious injury by stopping me.” 

“ You shall be sent safely home — no man shall touch a hair of your head — but you 
must and shall come along with us.” 

“ But to what purpose 01 end, gentlemen ?” said Butler. “ I hope you will he so civil 
as to explain that to me. ” 

“ You shall know that in good time. Come along — for come you must, by force or 
fair means ; and I warn you to look neither to the right hand nor the left, and to take no 
notice of any man\ face, but consider all that is passing before you as a dream.” 

“ I would it were a dream I could awaken from,’’ said Butler to himself ; hut having 
no means to oppose the violence with which he was threatened, he was compelled to turn 
rouni' and march in front of the rioters, two men partly supporting, and partly holding 
him. During this parley the insurgents had made themselves masters of the West Port, 
rushing upon the Waiters, (so the people were °alled who bad the charge of the gates,) and 
possessing themselves of tht' keys. They bolted and barred the folding doors, and com- 
manded the person, whose duty it usually was, to secure the wicket, of which they did 
not understand the fastenings. The man, terrified at an incident so totally unexpected, 
was unable to perform his usual office, and gave the matter up, after several attempts. 
The rioters, who seemed to have come prepared for every emergency, called for torches, 
by the light of which they nailed up the wicket with long nails, which, it seemed probable, 
they had provided on purpose. 

While this was going on, Butler could not, even if he had been willing, avoid making 
remarks on the individuals who seemed to lead this singular mob. The torch-light, while 
it fell on their forms and left him in the shade, gav e him an opportunity to do so without 
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their observing him. Several of those who seemed most active were dressed in sailors’ 
jackets, trowsers, and sea caps ; others in large loose-bodied great-coats, and slouched 
hats ; and there were several who, judging from their dress, should have been called 
women, whose rough deep voices, uncommon size, and masculine deportment and mode 
of walking, forbade them being so interpreted. They moved os if by some well-concerted 
plan of arrangement. They had signals by which they knew, and nick-names by which 
they distinguished each other. Butler remarked, that the name of Wildfire was used 
among them, to which one stout Amazon seemed to reply. 

The rioters left a small party to observe the West Fort, and directed the Waiters, as 
they valued their lives, to remain within their lodge, and make no attempt for that night 
to repossess themselves of the gate. They then moved with rapidity along the low street 
called the Cowgatc, the mob of the city every where rising at the sound of their drum, 
and joining them. When the multitude arrived at the Cowgatc Port, they secured it 
with os little opposition as the fonner, made it fast, and left a small party to observe it. 
It was afterwards remarked, as a striking instance of prudence and precaution, singularly 
combined with audacity, that the parties left to guard those gates did not remain stationary 
on their posts, but flitted to and fro, keeping so near the gates as to sec that no efforts 
were made to open them, yet not remaining so long as to have their persons closely 
observed. The mob, at first only about one hundred strong, now amounted to thousands, 
and were increasing every moment. They divided themselves so as to ascend with more 
speed the various narrow lanes which lead up from the Cowgatc to the High Street ; 
and still beating to arms as they went, and calling on all true Scotsmen to join them, 
they now filled the principal street of the city. 

The Nethcrbow Port might be called the Temple-bar of Edinburgh, as, intersecting 
the High Street at its termination, it di\ filed Edinburgh, properly so colled, from the 
suburb named the Canongate, as Temple-bar separates London from Westminster. It 
was of the utmost importance to the rioters to possess themselves of this pass, because 
there was quartered in the Canongate at that time a regiment of infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Moyle, which might ha\e occupied the city by advancing through this gate, 
and would possess the power of totally defeating their purpose. The leaders therefore 
hastened to the Netherbow Port, which they secured in the same manner, and with as 
little trouble, as the other gates, leaving a party to w atch it, strong in propoition to the 
importance of the post. 

The next object of these lmrdy insurgents was at once to disarm the City Guard, and 
to procure arms for themselves ; for searee any w capons hut staves and bludgeons had 
been yet seen among them. The Guard-house was a long, low', ugly building, (removed 
in 1787,) w'hich to a fanciful imagination might have suggested the idea of a long black 
snail crawling up the middle of the High Street, and defo-ming its beautiful esplanade. 
This formidable insurrection had been so unexpected, that there were no more than the 
ordinary sergeant's guard of the city-corps upon duty; even these were without any 
supply of powder and ball ; and sensible enough what had raised the storm, and which 
way it was rolling, could hardly be supposed \ ery desirous to expose themselves by a 
v aliant defence to the animosity of so numerous and desperate a mob, to whom they were 
on the present occasion much more than usually obnoxious. 

There was a sentinel upon guard, who (that one town-guard soldier might do his duty 
on thut eventful evening) presented his piece, and desired the foremost of the rioters to 
stand off. The young amazon, whom Butler had observed particularly active, Sprung 
ujten the soldier, seized his niusket, and after a struggle succeeded in wrenching it from 
him, aq«l throwing him down on the causeway . One or two soldiers, w r ho endeavoured to 
turnout to the support of their sentinel, were in the same manner seized and disarmed, 
artl the mob without difficulty po.sscsaed themselves of the Guard-house, disarming and 
turning out of doors the rest of the men on duty. Jt was remarked, that, notwithstanding 
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the city soldiers had been the instruments of the slaughter which this riot waa designed 
to revenge, no ill usage or even insult was offered to them. It seemed os if the vengeance 
of the people disdained to stoop at any head meaner than that which they considered as 
the source and origin of their injuries. 

On possessing themselves of the guard, the first act of the multitude was to destroy 
the drums, by which they supposed an alarm might be conveyed to the garrison in iho 
castle ; for the same reason they now silenced their own, which was beaten by a young 
fellow, son to the drummer of Portsburgh, whom they had forced upon that service, 
their next business was to distribute among the boldest of the rioters the gunr, bayonets, 
partisans, halberts, and battle or Lochaber axe*. Until this ptriod the principal rioters 
had preserved silenee on the ultimate object of theii rising, as b< ing that which all knew 
but none expressed. Now, how ever, having accomplished all the pvelimiuar} parts of 
their design, they raised a tremendous snjul of “Torteous ! Port eon- ' To the Tolbooth! 
To the Tolbooth !” 

They proceeded with the same prudence when the object seemed to be nearly in their 
grasp, as they had done hitherto w l on success woj* more dubious A strong party of the 
rioters, drawn up in front of tin l.uekenbonthts anil facing down the street, prevented 
all access from the eastward, and the west end of the defile fornn d by the Luckenliooths 
was secured in the same manner, so that the Tolbooth was completely surrounded, and 
those who undertook the la.*l of breaking it open effectually secured against the risk of 
interruption. 

The magistrates, in ibe meanwhile, hud taken the alarm, and assembled in a tavern, 
with the purpose of raising some strength to subdue the rioters. The deacons, or presi- 
dents of the trades, were applied to, but declared there was little chance of tlieir authority 
being respected by the craftsmen, where it was the object to save a man so obnoxious. 
Mr. Lindsay, member of parliament for the city, volunteered the perilous task of carrying 
a verbal menage from the Lord Pro\ u&t to Coloucl Moyle, the commander of the regiment 
lying in the Canongule, requesting him to force the Netlierhow Port, and enter the city to 
put down the tumult. But Mr. Lindsay declined to charge himself with any written order, 
which, if found on liis person by an enraged mob, might have cost him his life; and the 
issue of the application was, that Colonel Moyle, having no written requisition from the 
civil authorities, and having the fate of Portcous before his eyes as an example of the 
severe construction put by a jury on the proceedings of military men acting on tlieir own 
responsibility, declined to encounter the risk to which the Provost’s verbal communication 
invited him. 

More than one messenger was despatched by different w r ays to the Castle, to require 
the commanding officer to march down his troops, to fire a few cannon-shot, or even 
to throw a shell among the mob, for the purpose of clearing the streets. But so strict 
and watchful were the various patrols whom the rioters lmd established in different parts 
of the streets, that none of the emissaries of the magistrates could reach the gate of the 
Ca&tlc. They were, however, turned back without either injury or insult, and with 
nothing more of menace than was ucie^aiy to deter them from again attempting to 
accomplish tlieir errand. 

The same vigilance was used to prevent every body of the higher, and those which, in 
this case, might be deemed the more suspicious orders of society, from appearing in the 
street, and observing the movements, or distinguishing the persons, of the rioters. Every 
person in the garb of a gentleman was stopped by small parties of two or three of the mob, 
who partly exhorted, partly required of them, that they should return to the place from 
whence they came. Many a quadrille table was spoilt that memorable evening ; for the 
sedan chairs of ladies, even of the highest rank, were interrupted in their passage from one 
point to another, in spite of the laced footmen and blazing flambeaux. This was uniformly 
done with a deference and attention to the feelings of the terrified females, which could 
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hardly have been expected from the videttes of a mob so desperate. Those who stopped 
the chair usually made the excuse, that there was much disturbance on the streets, and 
that it was absolutely necessary for the lady’s safety that the chair should turn bock. 
They offered themselves to escort the vehicles which they had thus interrupted in their 
progress, from the apprehension, probably, that some of those who had casually united 
themselves to the riot, might disgrace their systematic and determined plan of vengeance* 
by those acts of general insult and licence which are common on similar occasions. 

Persons are yet living who remember to have heard from the mouths of ladies thus 
interrupted on their journey in the manner we have described, that they were escorted to 
tlieir lodgings by the young men who stopped them, and even handed out of their chairs, 
with a polite attention far beyond what was consistent with their dress, which was appa- 
rently that of journeymen mechanics.* It seemed os if the conspirators, like those who 
assassinated Cardinal Beatoun in former days, had entertained the opinion, that the work 
about which they went was a judgment of Heaven, which, though unsanctioned by the 
usual authorities, ought to be proceeded in with order and gravity. 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, and suffered themselves neither from 
fear nor curiosity to neglect that part of the duty assigned to them, and while the main 
guards to the cast and west secured them against interruption, a select body of the rioters 
thundered at the door of the jail, and demanded instant admission. No one answered, for 
the outer keeper had prudently made his escape with the keys at the commencement of 
the riot, and was nowhere to be found. The door was instantly assailed with sledge- 
hammers, iron-crows, and the coulters of ploughs, ready provided for the purpose, with 
which they prized, heaved, and battered for some time with little effect ; for the door, 
besides being of double oak planks, clenched, both end-long and athwart, with broad- 
lieaded nails, was so hung and secured as to yield to no means of forcing, without the 
expenditure of much time. The rioters, however, appeared determined to gain admittance. 
Gang after gang relieved each other at the exercise, for, of course, only a few could work 
at once ; but gang after gang retired, exhausted with their violent exertions, without 
making much progress in forcing the prison-door. Butler had been led up near to this 
the principal scene of action ; so near, indeed, that he was almost deafened by the 
unceasing clang of the heavy fore-hammers against the iron-bound portal of the prison, 
lit* began to entertain hopes, as the task seemed protracted, that the populace might give 
it over in despair, or that some rescue might armc to disperse them. There was a 
moment at which the hitter seemed probable. 

The magistrates. ha\ ing assembled their officers, and some of the citizens who were 
willing to hazard themselves for the public tranquillity, now sallied forth from the tavern 
where they held their sitting, and approached the point of danger. Thcii odicers went 
before them with links and torches, with a herald to read the riot act, if necessary. They 
easily drove before them the outposts and videttes of the rioters; but when they 
approached the line of guard which the mob, or rather, w r o should say, the conspirators, 
had drawn across the street in the front of the Luekenbooths, they were received with an 
l.nintcrmittod volley of stones, and, on their nearer approach, the pikes, bayonets, and 
Loch aber- axes, of which the populace had possessed themsehes, were presented against 
them. One of their ordinary officers, a strong resolute fellow", went forward, seized a 
rioter, and took from him a musket ; but, being unsupported, he was instantly thrown on 
hi-' back in the street, and disarmed in his turn. The officer was too hnppy to ho 
pertnitted to rise and run away without receiving any farther injury; whidi afforded 
another remarkable instance of the mdde in which these men had united a sort of 
mod^gtion towards all others, with the most inflexible inveteracy against the object of 

* A near reiatum of thi- author 7 u ed toll of having boon stopped by the- riot on, and escorted home in the manner 
do cubed. Oi. reaching her own home, one of her attendants, in appearance a barter, i r a baker's lud, handed her out of 
h«r chair, and tool lea\e with n how, which, m the lady's opinion, argued breeding that eouhl hardly be learned at the ov< n*- 
mouth 
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their resentment. The magistrates, after vain attempts to make themselves heard and 
obeyed, possessing no means of enforcing their authority, were constrained to abandon 
the field to the rioters, and retreat in all speed from the showers of missiles that whistled 
around their ears. 

The passive resistance of the Tolbooth-gatc promised to do more to baffle the purpose 
of the mob than the active interference of the magistrates. The heavy sledge-hammers 
continued to din against it without intermission, and with a noise which, echoed from the 
lofty buillings around the spot, seemed enough to have alarmed the garrison in the 
Castle. It was circulated among the rioters, that the troops would march down to disperse 
them, unless they could execute their purpose without loss of time ; or that, even without 
quitting the fortress, tlio garrison might obtain the same end by throwing a bomb or two 
upon the street. 

Urged by such motives for apprehem ion they eagerly relieved each other at the labour 
of assailing the Tolbootli door: y< 1 such was its strength, that it Ktill u»*fied their efforts. 
At length, a voice was heard to pi mourns ihe words, Try it with fire.” The rioters, 
with an unanimous shout, called toi combustible^ find as all their wishes seemed to be 
instantly supplied, they were soon 'ji possession >f two or thro* empty tar-barrels. A 
huge red glaring bundle speedily arose close to the doo 4 of the pi Ison, sending up a tall 
column of smoke and flame against its antique turret 0 -ml strongly-grated windows, and 
illuminating the feiocious nnd wild gesture* of the riot'us who 3unoundcd the place, as 
well as the pale mid umons groups ol those, who, from windows in the vicinage, watched 
the progress of this alnnu’ug scene. The mob fed the fire w ith whatever they could find 
fit for the purple, the llames roared and crackled among the heaps of nourishment 
piled on the lire, and a terrible shout soon announced that tlic door had kindled, and was 
in the act of being destroyed. The tire was suffered to decay, but, long ere it was quite 
extinguished, the most forward of the rioters rushed, in their impatience, one after 
another, o\er its yet smouldering remains. Thick showers of sparkles rose high in the 
air, as man after man bounded over the glowing embers, and disturbed them in their 
passage. It was now obvious to Butler, and all others who were present, that the rioters 
w ould be instantly in possession of their victim, and have it in their power to work their 
pleasure upon him, whatever that might be.* 

* The ancient Tolbooth of Ftlinliurgh, aitn ited as dese ribeel in this i liaptcr, was built by the citizens th I5hl, and destined 
for the .uc limodition oi I' uh uncut s will is of the High Courts ol Justice nnd .it the same tuni foi tlu confine- 
ment of pi isomrs for rteH or o mmin il c harpis Since the u ir JtilP, win n the. present Paili inunt House was erect od, 
the 1 ol booth w is ne cup 1 i t jiisononh Glooms uid ilismil is if w is the sidiition in the mitre of the HikIi Stmt 

r mlcr<' 1 it soparticule U i il mid tint when the pi igui 1 net w i*ti flit c it> in If* I S it ufluted non^ within tlusi niilnn 

iliolj proe nuts Ihi J olhiMifli mis rtmoMel with th* inissol buildups in wlneh it was mi n pnrati d in the. uutmnn of the 
sc u 1 hi 7 At tint iime tin J mines it his old sih« iltellm ind friend Robirt lolin tone Fsejuirw tlun I)cnn of (mild 
>1 the. ut\, with th liber i ue|uu scenic of the persons who hiel contrutcd tor the work, proiurtd foi the Author of 
W istrlis th stones wl lili composed thi (rifewd), logiUur with tin door and its pone’irous fisten n««. which he cmploved 
in decoriting the intruici of lus kite Inn court at Abbotsford * lo sneh bast oftnis mav we return ’ The dppliidtioti of 
ttu i nlu ol the Hi ut ol Miel T him to siru i the postern gite to i court ot modem offices, inns be |ustl> ridiculed 
us whimsical but >c‘ it is net without mlirist th u we sic tlicgilew i\ through wliuh so nnieli ol (liCFtorms polities of a 
nidi lpe uml tin sue nnd nnsir* oflitir f me s, hid found their pi ipi now cm copied m tin unite of iuril economy Last 
uir toeemi]ilite tluiliiiiie, 1 1 mi tit w is pie i id to build lurm t within the loek of tin lulbnoth, — i strong temptation to 
li i\c roninutted a sonnet b id the mtlior like 1 ons 1 u ii| km hem in loneitiuil m ne rordingls 

ft i w trill mention tip thin in ut of b ncfieenec <t ■ hi itiel th IliiioIiIioi jI tli Tie lrl oi Mid T nth an A subscription, 

i used irdn plirel bs the w mills M ipistr lte ul»o\i nert uud prmin 1 tlu n inumissioii ol most ot the uufortuudtc debtors 
inf met in tin olel j ul, so (h i time were 1 w oi none (r lnsfencd to the lie w pi ue ul ion immL’it 
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The evil you teach us, wc will execute; and it shall go hard but we will 
better the instruction. 

MtHdiANT or Venice 



HE unhappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been that day 
delivered from the apprehension of public execution, and his joy was 
the greater, as he had some reason to question whether government 
would have run the risk of unpopularity by interfering in his favour, 
after he had been legally convicted by the verdict of a jury, of a crime 
so very obnoxious. Relieved from this doubtful state of mind, liis heart 
w*$ merry within him, and he thought, in the emphatic words of Scripture on a similar 
occasion, that surely the bitterness of death was past. Some of his friends, however, who 
ha<V$fritched the manner and behaviour of the crowd when they were made acquainted 
wnh the reprieve, were of a different opinion. They augured, from the unusual sternness 
and silence with which they bore their disappointment, that the populace nourished some 
scheme of sudden and desperate vengeance ; and they advised Porteous to lose no time in 
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petitioning the proper authorities, that he might be conveyed to the Castle under a 
sufficient guard, to remain there in security until his ultimate fate should be determined. 
Habituated, however, by his office, to overawe the rabble of the city, Porteous could 
not suspect them of an attempt so audacious as to storm a strong and defensible prison ; 
and, despising the advice by which he might have been saved, he spent the afternoon of 
the eventful day in giving on entertainment to some friends who visited him in jail, 
several of whom by the indulgence of the Captain of the Tolbooth, with whom he had Mi* 
old intimacy, arising from their official connexion, were even permitted to remain to 
supper with him, though contrary to the rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this unfortunate wretch was 
“full of bread,” hot with wine, and high in mistimed and ill-grounded confidence, and, 
alas ! with all his sins full blown, when the first distant shouts of the rioters mingled with 
the song of merriment and intemperance. The hurried call of the jailor to the guests, 
requiring them instantly to depart, and his yet more hasty intimation that a dreadful and 
determined mob had possessed themselves of the city gat*** and guard-house, were the 
first explanation of these fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eliulH tj*e fury from which the force of authority could 
not protect him, had ho thought of slipping on some disguise, and leaving the prison 
along with his guests. It is probable that the jailor might have connived at his escape, 
or even that, in the hurry of tins alarming contingency, he might not have observed it. 
But Porteous and hK friends alike* wanted presence of mind to suggest or execute such a 
plan of escape. The founer hastily tied from a place where their own safety seemed 
compromised, and the latter, in a state resembling stujiefaction, awaited in his apartment 
the termination of the enterprise of the rioters. The cessation of the clang of the 
instruments with which they had at first attempted to lorce the door, gave him momentary 
relief. The flattering hopes, that the military had inarched into the city, either from the 
Castle or from the suburbs, and that the rioters were intimidated and dispersing, were 
soon destroyed by the broad and glaring light of the flames, which, illuminating through 
the grated window every corner of his apartment, plainly showed that the mob, determined 
on their fatal purpose, had adopted a means of forcing entrance equally desperate and 
certain. 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupified and astonished object of popular 
hatred the possibility of concealment or escape. To rush to the chimney, to ascend it at 
the risk of suffocation, v. ere the only means which seem to have occurred to him ; but his 
progress was speedily stopped by one of those iron gratings, w hich are, for the sake of 
security, usually placed across the vent** of buildings designed for imprisonment. The 
bars, however, which impeded his farther progress, served to support him in the situation 
which he had gained, and he seized them with the tenacious grasp of one who esteemed 
himself clinging to his last hope of existence. The lurid light, which had filled the 
apartme.it, lowered and died away ; the sound of shouts was hoard within the walls, and 
on the narrow and winding stair, which, cased within one of the turrets, gave access to 
the upper apartments of the prison. The huzza of the riot* rs was answered by a shout 
wild and desperate as their own, the cr) , namely, of the imprisoned felons, who, expecting 
to be liberated in the general confusion, welcomed the mob as their deliverers. By some 
of these, the apartment of Porteous was pointed out to his enemies. The obstacle of the 
lock and bolts was soon overcome, and from liis hiding-place the unfortunate man heard 
his enemies search every comer of the apartment, with outlis and maledictions, which 
would but shock the reader if wc recorded them, but which serve to prove, could it have 
admitted of doubt, the settled purpose of soul with which they sought his destruction. 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny as that which Porteous 
had chosen, could not long screen him from detection. He was dragged from his lurking- 
place, with a violence which seemed to argue an intention to put him to death on the 
spot. More than one weapon was directed towards him, when one of the rioters, the 
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same whose female disguise had been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in an 
authoritative tone. “ Are ye mad ?” he said, “ or would yo execute an act of justice as 
if it were a crime and a cruelty ? This sacrifice will lose half its savour if we do not offer 
it at the very horns of the altar. We will have him die where a murderer should die, 
on the common gibbet — We will have him die where he spilled the blood of so many 
innocents !” 

A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and the cry, “ To the gallows with the 
murderer 1 — To the Grassmarket with him !” echoed on all hands. 

“ Let no man hurt him,” continued the speaker ; “ let him make his peace with God, 
if he can ; we will not kill both bis soul and body.” 

“ What time did ho give better folk for preparing their account?” answered several 
voices. “Let us mete to him with the same measure he measured to them.” 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the temper of those he addressed, a 
temper rather stubborn tliau impetuous, sedate though ferocious, and desirous of colouring 
their cruel and revengeful action with a show of justice and moderation. 

For an instant this man quitted the prisoner, whom he consigned to a selected guard, 
with instructions to permit him to give his money and property to whomsoever he pleased. 
A person confined in the jail for debt received this lost deposit from the trembling hand 
of the victim, who was at the same time permitted to make some other brief arrangements 
to meet his approaching fate. The felons, and sill others who wished to leave the jail, 
were now at full liberty to do so ; not that tlicir liberation made any part of the settled 
purpose of the rioters, but it followed as almost a necessary consequence of forcing the 
jail doors. With wild cries of jubilee they joined the mob, or disappeared among the 
narrow lanes to seek out the hidden receptacles of vice and infamy, where they were 
accustomed to lurk and conceal themselves from justice. 

Two persons, a man about fifty years old, and a girl about eighteen, were all who 
continued within the fatal walls, excepting two or three debtors, who probably saw no 
advantage in attempting their escape. The persons we have mentioned remained in the 
strong-room of the prison, now deserted by all others. One of their late companions in 
misfortune called out to the man to make his escape, in the tone of an acquaintance. 
“ Rin for it, Ratcliflc — the road’s clear.” 

“ It may be sac, Willie,” answered Rateliffo, composedly, “ but I have tae.n a fancy to 
h*ave afT trade, and set up for an honest man.” 

“ Stay there and be hanged, then, for a donnard auld deevil !” said the otlrur, and ran 
down the prison-stair. 

The person in female attire whom we have distinguished as one of the most active 
rioters, was about the same time at the ear of" the young woman. “Flee, Fffie, flee !” was 
all he had time to whisper. She turned towards him an eye of mingled fear, affection, 
and upbraiding, all contending with a sort of stupified surprise. lie again repeated, “Flee, 
Kffie, flee ! for the sake of all that’s good and dear to you !” Again she gazed on him, 
hut was unable to answer. A loud noise w*as now heard, and the name of Madge 
Wildfire was repeatedly called from the bottom of the staircase. 

“I am coming, — 1 am corning,” said the person who answered to that appellative ; and 
then reiterating hastily, “For God’s sake — for your own sake— for my sake, flee, or 
they’ll take your life !” he left the strong-room. 

The girl gazed after him for a moment, and then, faintly muttering “Better tynclife, 
aifice tint is gude fame,” she sunk her head upon her hand, and remained, seemingly, 
unconscious as a statue, of the noise and tumult which passed around her. 

jfluit tumult was now transferred from the inside to the outside of the Tolbooth. The 
Kion hiul brought their destined victim fortli, and were about to conduct him to the 
common place of execution, 'which they had fixed as the scene of his death. The leader, 
whom they distinguished by the name of Madge Wildfire, had been summoned to a^-ist 
at the procession by the impatient shouts of hii confederates. 
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“I will ensure you five hundred pounds,” said the unhappy man, grasping Wjjdfirc’s 
hand, — “ five hundred pounds for to save my life.” 

The other answered in the same under-tone, and returning his grasp with one equally 
convulsive, “ Five hundred-weight of coined gold should not save you. — Remember 
Wilson !” 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire added, in a more composed tpne 
“Make your peace with Heaven. — Where is the clergyman ?” 

Butler, who, in great terror and anxiety, had been detained within a few yards of the 
Tolbooth door, to wait the event of the search after Porteous, was now brought forward, 
and commanded to w alk by the prisoner’s side, and to prepare him tor immediate death. 
His answer was a supplication that the rioters would consider what they did. “ You are 
neither judges nor jury,” said he. “You cannot have, by the laws of Clod or man, newer 
to take away the life of a human < routine, how* ver deserving be may bo of death. If it 
is murder even in a lawful magistrate to caccnlt* an offend* r otherwise than in the place, 
time, and manner which the judges' sentence pmu ribes, a hat must it be id you, who have 
no warrant for interference but your < w n wills '* In tin* name of Him who is all mercy, 
show mercy to this unhappy man, and do not dip 3 our hands in Ins blood, nor rush into 
the very crime which you are desirous of avenging !” 

“Cut your Sf rinon short — yon are not in yn.tr pulpit/ answered one of the rioters. 

“If we heat more .»f join tluvexs,” said .mother. “«o ar» liko to hang you up beside 
him.” 

“Peace — hush’” sai.i Wildlirc. “Do the good man no harm — lie discharges his 
confident’. , ai.d 1 like him the bctt< r.” 

lie then addressed Butler. “Now, sir, we have patiently heard you, and we just wish 
you to understand, in the way of answer, that jou may as well argue to the ashler-work 
and iron -M Michels of tlu Tolbooth, ut. think to change our puvpobe — Blood must have 
blond. We hive sworn to each otliei by the deepest oaths e\t*r were pledged, that 
Porteous shall die the tit atli he desei \ cs so richly ; therefore, speak no more to us, but 
prepare him for death as well as the briefness of his change will permit.” 

They had sulTered the unfortunate Porteous to put on his night-gown and slippers, as 
lie had thrown off his coat and shoes, in order to facilitate Ills attempted escape up the 
chimney. In this garb he was now mounted on the hand-) of two of the rioters, clasped 
together, so as to form what is called in Scotland, “The King’s Cushion.” Butler was 
placed close to liis I lo, and repeatedly urged to perform a duty nlw ays the most painful 
which can be imposed on a clergyman deserving of the name, and now rendered more so 
by the peculiar and lioiri 1 circumstances of the criminal’s case. Porteous at first uttered 
some supplications for mercy, but when he found that there was no chance that these 
would be attended to, his military education, and the natural stubbornness of his 
disposition, combined U> support his spiiits. 

“Are you prepared for this dreadful enl?” said Butler, in a faltering voice. “O turn 
to Him, in whose eyes time and space have no existence, and ‘to whom a few minutes are 
as p lifetime, and a lifetime as a minute ” 

“I believe I know wliat you would say,” nuswered Porteous sullenly. “ I was bred a 
soldier ; if ttycy will murder me without time, let my bins as w T cll as my blood lie at their 
door.” 

“Who wab it,” said the intern voice of Wildlirc, “that said to Wilson, at this very spot, 
when lie could not pray, owing to the galling agony of his fetters, that his pains would 
soon be over? — 1 say to you lo take your ow r n tale home; and if you cannot profit by 
the good man’s lessons, blame not them that arc still more merciful to you than you were 
to others.” 

The procession now moved forward with a slow and determined pace. It was 
enlightened by many blazing links and torches ; for the actors of this work were so far 
from affecting any secrecy on the occasion, that they seemed e\ en to court observation. 
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Their principal leaders kept dose to the person of the prisoner, whose pallid yet stubborn 
features were seen distinctly by the torch-light, as his person was raised considerably 
above the concourse which thronged around him. Those who bore swords, muskets, and 
battle-axes, marched on each side, as if forming a regular guard to the procession. The 
windows, aB they went along, were filled with the inhabitants, whose slumbers had been 
broken by this unusual disturbance. Some of the spectators muttered accents of 
encouragement ; but in general they were so much appalled by a sight so strange and 
audacious, that they looked on with a sort of stupified astonishment. No one offered, by 
act or word, the slightest interruption. 

The rioters, on their part, continued to act with the same air of deliberate confidence 
and security which had marked all their proceedings. When the object of their resentment 
dropped one of liis slippers, they stopped, sought for it, and replaced it upon his foot with 
great deliberation.* As they descended the Bow towards the fatal spot where they 
designed to complete their purpose, it was suggested that there should be a rope kept in 
readiness. For this purpose the booth of a man who dealt in cordage was forced open, 
a coil of rope fit for their purpose was selected to serve as a halter, and the dealer next 
morning found that a guinea had been left on his counter in exchange ; so anxious were 
the perpetrators of this daring action to shew that they meditated not the slightest wrong 
or infraction of law, excepting so fur as Porteous was himself concerned. 

Leading, or carrying along with them, in this determined and regular manner, the 
object of their vengeance, they at length reached the place of common execution, the 
scene of his crime, and destined spot of his sufferings. Sevci-al of the rioters (if they 
should not rather be described as conspirators) endeavoured to remove the stone which 
filled up the socket in which the end of the fatal tree was sunk when it was erected 
for its fatal purpose ; others sought for the means of constructing a temporary gibbet, the 
place in which the gallows itself was deposited being reported too secure to be forced, 
without much loss of time. Butler endeavoured to avail himself of the delay afforded by 
these circumstances, to turn the jteoplc from tlieir desperate design. “ For God’s sake,” 
he exclaimed, “ remember it is the image of your Creator which you arc about to deface 
in the person of this unfortunate man ! Wretched as he is, and wicked as he may be, he 
has a share in every promise of Scripture, and you cannot destroy him in impenitence 
without blotting his name from the Book of Life — Do not destroy soul and body ; giver 
time for preparation.” 

“What time had they,” returned a stern voice, “whom lie murdered on this very 
spot ? — The laws both of God and man call for bis death.” 

“ But what, my friends,” insisted Butler, with a generous disregard to his ( wn safety — 
“ what hath constituted you his judges ?” 

“ We are not liis judges,” replied the same person ; “ he 1ms been already judged and 
condemned by lawful authority. We are tho*»e whom Heaven, and our righteous anger, 
have stirred up to execute judgment, when a corrupt government would have protected 
a murderer.” 

“I am none,” said the unfortunate Porteous ; “that which you charge upon me fell out 
in self-defence, in the lawful exercise of my duty.” 

“ Away with him — away with him !” was the general cry. “ Why do you trifle away 
time in making a gallows ? — that dyester’s pole is good enough for the homicide.” 

The unhappy man was forced to his fate with remorseless rapidity. Butler, separated 
frt>m him by the press, escaped the last horrors of his struggles. Unnoticed by those who 
had hitherto detained him as a prisoner, he fled from the fatal spot without much caring 
in ^bat direction his course lay. A loud shout proclaimed the stern delight with which 
tlfc agents of this deed regarded its completion. Butler, then, at the opening into the low 
street called the Cowgatc, cast back a terrified glance, and, by the red and dusky light of 

• Thin little incident, characteristic of the extreme composure of this extraordinary mob, was witnessed by a lady, who, dis- 
turbed, like otiurs, from her slumbers, ‘had gone to the window It was told to the author by the lady's daughter. 
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the torches, he could discern a figure wavering and struggling as it hung suspended above 
the heads of the multitude, and could even observe men striking at it with their Loebaber- 
axes and partisans. The sight was of a nature to double his horror, and to add wings to 
his flight 

The street down which the fugitive ran, opens to one of the eastern ports or gates of 
the city. Butler did not stop till he reached it, but found it still shut He waited D$grl) 
an hour, walking up and down in inexpressible perturbation of mind. At length he 
ventured to coll out, and rouse the attention of the terrified keepers of the gate, who now 
found themselves at liberty to resume their ofiice without interruption. Butler revested 
them to open the gate. They hesitated. He told them his name and occupation. 

“He is a preacher,” said one; “1 haie heaid him preach in IladdoVhole.” 

“ A fine preaching has he been at the night,” said another; “ but maybe least said is 
sunest mended.” 

Opening then the wicket of the main-gate, the ketpers suffered Butler to depart, who 
hastened to cany his horror and fear beyond the walls or Edinburgh. Ilis first purpose 
was, instantly to take the road homeward; but other fears and caies, connected with the 
news ho had learned in that remarkable day, induced him to linger in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh until daybreak. More than one group of persons passed him as lie was 
wliilcing away the hours of darkness that yet remained, w horn, from the stifled tones of 
their discourse, the unwonted hour when tluv travelled, and the hasty pace at which they 
walked, ho conjectured to La\ * been engaged in tbc late fatal transaction. 

Certain it wa^, that th* mddrn and total dispersion of th( rioters, when their vindictive 
purpose w as ac< omplEhed, seemed not the least remarkable feature of this singular affair. 
In general, whatever may be the impelling motive bv which a mob is at first raised, the 
attainment of their object has usuall) been only found to lead the way to farther excesses. 
But not so in the present ease. They seemed completely satiated with the vengeance 
they had prosecuted witli such stanch and sagacious activity. When they were fully 
satisfied that life had abandoned their victim, they dispersed in every direction, throwing 
down the weapon*? which they had only assumed to enable them to carry through their 
purpose. At day-break there remained not the least token of the events of the night, 
excepting the corpse of Torteous, which still hung suspended in tlic place where he 
had suffered, and the arms of \ arious kinds which the rioters had taken from the city 
guard-house, which were found scattered about the streets as they had thrown them from 
their hands when .In* purpose for which they had seized lliem wus accomplished. 

The ordinal y magistrates of the city resumed their power, not without trembling at 
the late experience of the fragility of its tenure. To march troops into the city, and 
commence a severe inquiry into the transactions of the preceding night, were the first 
marks of returning energy which they displayed. But these events had been conducted on 
so secure and well-calculated a plan of safety and secrecy, that there was little or nothing 
leamca to throw light upon the authors or principal actors in a scheme 90 audacious. An 
express was despatched to London with the tidings where they excited great indignation 
and surprise in tlic council of regency, and pai'ieularly in the bosom of Queen Caroline, 
who considered her own authority as exposed to contempt by the success of this singular 
conspiracy. Nothing was spoke of for some time save the measure of vengeance which 
should be taken, not only on the actors of this tragedy, so soon as they should be 
discovered, but upon the magistrates who had suffered it to take place, and upon the city 
which had been the &ecnc where it was exhibited. On this occasion, it is still recorded 
in popular tradition, that her Majesty, in the height of her displeasure, told the celebrated 
John, Duke of Argyle, that, sooner than submit to such an insult, she would make 
Scotland a hunting-field. “In that ease, Madam,” answered that high-spirited nobleman, 
with a profound bow, “I will take leave of your Majesty, and go down to my own country 
to get my hounds ready.” 
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The import of the reply had more than met the ear $ and as most of the Scottish 
nobility and gentry seemed actuated by the same national spirit, the royal displeasure was 
necessarily checked in mid-volley, and milder courses were recommended and adopted, to 
some of which we may hereafter have occasion to advert.* 

* The following interesting and authentic account of the inquiries made by Crown Counsel into the affair of the Forteows 
Mob, seems to have been drawn up by the Solicitor-General. The office was held in 1737 by Charles Erskine, Esq. 

I owe this curious illustration to the kindness of a professional friend. It throws, Indeed, little light on the origin of the 
tumult; but shews how profound the darkness must have been, which so much Investigation could not dispel. 

“ Upon the 7th of September lost, when the unhappy wicked murder of Captain Porteus was committed, His Majesty's Ad- 
vocate and Solicitor were out of town ; the first beyond Inverness, and the other in Annandale, not for from Carlyle) neither 
of thorn knew any thing of the reprieve, nor did they in the least suspect that any disorder was to happen. 

14 When the disorder happened, the magistrates and other persons concerned in the management of the town, teemed to 
be all struck of a heap ; and whether, from the great terror that had seized all tho inhabitants, they thought one immediate 
enquiry would be fruitless, or whether, being a direct insult upon the prerogative of the crown, they did not care rashly 
to intermeddle ; but no proceedings was had by them. Only, soon after, one express was sent to his Msjestie’s Solicitor, who 
came to town as soon as was possible for him ; but, in the meantime, the persons who had been most guilty, hod either run off, 
or, at least, kept themselves upon the wing until they should see what steps were taken by the Government 

“ When tho Solicitor arrived, he perceived the whole inhabitants under a consternation. He had no materials furnished 
him ; nay, the inhabitants were so much afraid of being reputed informers, that very few people hod so much os the courage 
to speak with him on the streets. However, having received her Majestic’s orders, by a letter from the Duke of Newcastle, 
he resolved to sett about the matter in earnest, and entered upon one enquiry, gropeing in the dark. He hod no assistance 
from the magistrates worth mentioning, but called witness after witness in the privatest manner, before himself In Ills own 
house, and for six weeks time, from morning to evening, went on in the enquiry without taking the least diversion, or turning 
liis thoughts to any other business. 

u He tried at first what he could do by declarations, by engaging secresy, so that those who told tho truth should never 
be discovered; made uso of no clerk, hut wrote all the declarations with his own hand, to encourage them to speak out 
After all, for some time, he could get nothing but ends of stories which, when pursued, broke off; and those who apponrod 
and knew anything of the matter, were under the utmost terror, lest it should take air that they had mentioned any one man 
as guilty. 

41 During the course of the enquiry, the run of the town, which was strong for the villanouB actors, begun to alter a little, 
and when they saw the King’s servants in earnest to do their best, the generality, who before had spoke very warmly in defence 
of the wickedness, began to be silent, and at that period more of tho criminals begun to abscond. 

“ At length the enquiry began to open a little, and tho Sollicitor was under Borne difficulty how to proceed. lie veTy 
well saw that the first warrand that was issued out would start the whole gang ; and as lie had not come at any of the most 
notorious offenders, he was unwilling, upon the slight ev idence ho had, to begin. However, upon notice given him by Generali 
Moyle, that one King, a butcher in tho Canongate, had boasted, in presence of Bridget Knell, a soldier's wife, the morning 
after Captain Forteous was hanged, that lie had a very active hand In the mob, a warrand was issued out, and King was appre- 
hended, and imprisoned in the Canongate Tolbootli. 

“ This obliged the Sollicitor immediately to proceed to take up those against whom lie had any information. Ily a signed 
declaration, William Stirling, apprentice to James Stirling, merchant in Edinburgh, was charged os haverng been at the 
Nether-Bow, after the gates were shutt, with a Lochaber-ax, or halbert in his hand, and havuing begun a huzza, marched upon 
the bead of the mob towards the Guard. 

“ James Braidwood, son to a candlcmaker in town, was, by a signed declaration, charged as haveing been at the Tolbooth 
door, giveiag directions to the mob about setting fire to the door, and that the mob named him by lus name, and asked 
his advice. 

“ By another declaration, one btoddnrf , a journey man smith, was charged of haveing boasted pnhhckly, in a smith's shop at 
Leith, that he had assisted in breaking open tin* Tolbooth door 

" Peter Traill, a journey man w right, by one of the dorian, thins, was also accused of haveing loekt the Nether-Bow Fort when 
it was shutt by the mob. 

II His Majestic’s Sollicitor having these informations, imployed privately such persons as he eould best rely on, and tbo 
truth was, there were very few in whom he could repose ronlidence. But ho was, indeed, faithfully served by one Webster, 
a soldier in the Welsh luzileers, recommended him by Lieutenant Alsliton, who, with very great address, informed himself, 
and really run some risque in getting his information, concerning the places where the persons informed against used to haunt, 
and how they might he seized. In consequence of which, a party of the Guard from tho Canongate was agreed on to march 
up at a certain hour, when a message should be sent. The Sollicitor wrote a letter and gave it to one of the town officers, 
ordered to attend Captain Maitland, one of the town Captains, promoted to that command since the unlinppy accident, who, 
indeed, was extremely diligent and active throughout the whole; and haveing got Stirling and Bruidwood apprehended, 
dispatchud the officer with the letter to the military in the Canongate, who immediately begun their march, and liy the time 
the Sollicitor had half examined the said two persons in the Burrow-room, where the magistrates were present, a i tarty of fifty 
men, drums beating, inarched into the Parliament close, and drew up, which was the first tiling that struck a terror, and from 
that time forward, the insolence was succeeded by fear. 

“ Stirling and Braidwood were immediately sent to the Castle and imprisoned. That same night, Stoddart, the smith, was 
seized, and he was committed to the Castle also ; as was likewise Traill, the Journeyman wriglit, who were oil severally 
examined, and denyed the least accession. 

“ In the meantime, the enquiry was going on, and it haveing rant up in one of tlie declarations, that a hump'd-baekrd 
creature marched witL a gun as one of the guards to Portcous when he went up to tho Lawn Mnrkett. the person who emitted 
tins £io<’luration was employed to walk the streets to see if he could find him out; at last lie came to the Solicitor and told him 
ht^iad found him, and that he was in a certain house. 'Whereupon a warrand was issued nut against him, and he was 
apprehended and sent to the Castle, and he proved to bq one Hirmo, a helper to tlie Countess of Wecinys's coachman. 

“ L ’]l^ nftpr ’ anp information wan given in against William M'Lauchlan, ffootman to tho bald Countess, ho haveing been 
verj Active in tlie mob , ffor sometime lie kppt himself out of the way, but at lost lie was apprehended and Hkewiso committed 
to jjie Castle 

■' And these were all the prisoners whejwere putt under confinement in that place. 

" There were other persons imprisoned in tho Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and severalls against whom wnrrands wore issued, 
but could not he apprehended, whose names and cases shall afterwards be more particularly taken notico of. 

“ Tlie firiemls of Stirling mode an application to the Earl of Islay, Lord JustIcv-Uener&U, setting ftirtli, that lie u.a 
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kelMd with a bloody fflux; that his life was In danger; and that upon ane examination of Hit nesses whose names were 
given In, It would appear to conviction, that he had not the least access to any of the riotous proceedings of that wlehM mob* 

“ This petition was by bis Lordship putt in the hands of ids Majestic’# Sollicitor, who examined the witnesses ; and by their 
testimonies it appeared, that the young man, who was not above eighteen yearn of age, was that night In company with 
about half a dozen companions, in a publio house m Stephen Law’s doss, near the back of the Guard, where they all re- 
mained until the noise came to the house, that the mob had shut the gates and seised the Guard, upon which the company 
broke up, and he, and one of his companions, wont towards his master's house ; and, in the course of the after examination, 
there was a witness who declared, nay, indeed swore, (for the Sollicilor, by this time, saw it necessary to put those he examined 
upon oath,) that he met him (.Stirling] after lie entered into the alley where hiB master lives, going towards his house f.anu 
another witness, fellow-prentice with Stirling, declares, that after the mob had seised the Guard, he went home, when be 
found Stirling before him; and, that his master loekt the door, and kept thorn both at home till after twelve at night i upon 
weighing of which testimonies, and upon consideration had, That he was charged by the declaration only of one pika on, Who 
really did not appear to be a witness of the greatest weight, and that his. life was in danger from the Imprisonment, he Wee 
admitted to baill by the Lord Justice- Generali, by whose warrand he was committed. 

44 Braidwood’s friends applyed in the same manner; but as he stood charged by more than one witness, he was not released 
— tho’, indeed, the witnesses adduced for him say somewhat in hi# exculpation— that he does not seem to have been upon any 
original concert; and one of the witnesses says he was along with him at the Tolbooth door, and refuses what is said against 
him, with regard to his having advised the burning of the T olbootli door. But he remains still in prison. , , 

44 As to Traill, the journeyman wright, he is charged Uv tin same witness who declared against Stirling and there is mm 
concum with him; and. to say tho truth concerning him, he sot mod to he (he ramt 1 ioniums of sny of them whom the 
Solicitor examined, and pointed out a witness bj whom one of the first awoinplipas »as riiwovwud, and who eeeapeAwheri fte 
warrand was to be putt in execution against them,, ilc positive*? denys his hav.ng thuti the gate, ami ’tis thought Traill ought 
to be admitted to baill. 

44 As to Bimle, he is charged only by one witnt^ who had never neeh him before, nor km w his name; so, tho 4 1 dare say 
the witness honestly mentioned him. 'tis possible hr m tv be mistaken , uirl .a the examination of above 200 witnesses there Is 
lio body concum with 1dm. and he is ane insignificant little creature. 

41 With regard to M'Laucblan, the proof Is strong against him bv one witness, that he acted ns a seijeant, or sort of com- 
mander, for some time, of a Guard, that stood cross between the upper end -if *lie Lurkeuhoutbh and the north side of the 
street, to stop all but friend" from going tow.v (In the Tolbooth and by other w’tt<«ticft, that In wnn at the Tolbooth door with 
a link in his hand, while tin opttation of beating and bunu iff t was going *»n that he wont along with tho mob with a 
halbert in his hand, until! hr < amc to the gsllowr si one in the Grawtmarket, and that he stuck the ha’bert into the bole of the 
gallows stone : that afterwards he went ui amongst the mob when C iptaln Portcous w*«, carried to tho dyer’s tree; so that the 
proof seems very heavy against turn 

*■ To sum up this minder with icgard to the prisoner* in the Castle, 'tis believed there 1 b strong proof against M'Lauchl&n; 
there is also proof against Brnidwood. Hut, as it consists only in unis i«m of words said to have been had by lilm while at tho 
Tolbooth door, and that he is anc Insignificant pitifull • roatur<\ and will find people to swear heartily in his favours, 'tis at 
best doubtfrill whether a jury will be got to condemn turn 

44 As to those iu the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, John Crawford, who had for some time been omployed to ring the bells in the 
steeple of the Kew Church of Edinbuigli, being in company with a soldier accidentally, the discourse falling In concern- 
ing the Captain Porteus and Ills murder, os he appears to be a light-headed fellow, he said, that he knew people that wore 
more guilty than n ly diat were putt In prison. Upon this information, Crawford was seized, and, being examined, it 
appeared, that when the mob begun, as lie wos comcing down from the steeple, the mob took the keys from him; that he was 
that night in several corners, and did indeed delate severall persons whom he saw there, and immediately warrande were 
despatched, and it was found they had absconded and fled. But there was no evidence against him of any kind. Nay, on the 
contrary, it appeared that he had been with the Magistrates in Clerk’s, tho vintner’s, relating to them what ho had seen in the 
streets. Therefore, aftcT baveing detained him in prison ffor a very considerable time, his Mffjestie’s Advocate and Sollicitor 
signed a warrand for his liberation. 

" There won also one James Wilson incarcerated in the said Tolbooth, upon the declaration of one witness, who said he 
saw lum on the streets with a gun ; and tliuru lie remained for some time, ii) orucr to try if a concurring witness could be 
found, or that he acted any part in the tragedy and wickedness. But nothing farther appealed against lum, and being 
seized with a severe sick! . , be is., by a warrand signed by lus Majestic's Advocate and Sollicitor, liberated upon givcmg suf- 

ficient baill. 

44 As to King, enquiry was made, and the ffact comes out beyond all exception, that he was in the lodge at tho Nether-Bow 
with Lindsay the waiter, and seveial other people, nut at all concerned in the mob. But after the aifair was over, lie went 
up towards the guard, and having met with Sandie the Turk and Ins wife, who escaped out of prison, they returned to his 
house at the Abbey, and then ’tis very possible he may have thought fitt in his beer to boast of villany, m wlucb he could not 
possibly have any share for that reason; he was desired to find baill and he should be set at liberty. But he is a stranger and 
a fellow of very indifferent character , and 'Us believed it w on't be cusy tor him to find baill. Wherefore, it’s thought he must 
he sett at iiherty without it. Because lie is a burden upon the Government while kept in confinement, not being able to 
maintain uimself. 

44 What is above is all that relates to persons in custody. But thcru arc warrands out against a great many other persons 
who hud fled, particularly against one William White, a journeyman barter, who, by the evidence, appears to have been at the 
beginning of the mob, and to have gone along with the drum, fioir the West-Port to the Nether- Bow, and is said to have been 
one of those who attneked the guard, and probably wa<* as deep as any one there. 

"Information was given that he was lurking at Falkirk, where he was bom. Whereupon directions were sent to the 
ShcrifT of the County, and a warrand from his Excellency Generali Wade, to the commanding officers at Stirling and 
Linlithgow, t< assist, and all possible endeavours wore uBOd to catch hold of him, and 'tis said be escaped very narrowly, 
having been concealed in some outhouse ; and the misfortune was, that those who wero employed in the search did not know 
him personally. Nor, indeed, was it easy to trust any of the acquaintances of so low, obscure a follow with the secret of the 
warrand to be putt in execution. 

44 There was also strong evidence found ngoinst Robert Taylor, servant to William and Charles Thomsons, periwigmakers, 
that he acted as one officer among the mob, and he wbb traced from the guard to the well at tho head of Forrester’s Wynd 
where he stood and had the appellation of Captain from tho mob, and from that walking down the Bow before Captain 
Portcus, with his Lochaber-axc; and, by the description given of one who hawl'd the rope by which Captain Porteus was 
pulled up, 'tie believed Taylor was the person ; and ’tis farther probable, that the witness who delated Stirling had 
Tr\ lor for him, their Btature and age (so far as can be gathered from the description) being the same. 

" A great deal of pains were taken, and no charge was saved, m order to have catched hold of this Taylor, and warrands 
were sent to the country where he was bom , but it appear* he had shipt himself off for Holland, where it Is said he now is. 
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“ There la strong evidence also against Thomas Burns, butcher, that he was aae active person from the beginning of 
the mob to the end of it. He lurkt for some time amongst those of his trade; and artfully enough a train was laid to eatch 
him, under pretence of a message that had come from his father in Ireland, so that he came to a blind alehouse In the 
Flesh-market does, and, a party being ready, was, by Webster the soldier, who was upon this exploit, advertised to oome 
down. However, Burns escaped out at a back window, and hid himself in some of the houses which are heaped together 
upon one another In that place, so that it was not possible to catch him. Tie now said ha is gone to Ireland to hie father who 
lives there. 

11 There ie evidence also against one Robert Anderson, Journeyman and servant to Colin Alison, wright; and against 
Thomas Linnen and James Maxwell, both servants also to the said Colin Alison, who all seem to have been deeply con- 
cerned In the matter. Anderson la one of those who putt the rope upon Captain Portcus’s neck. Linnen seems also to have 
been very active; and Maxwell (which Is pretty remarkable) is proven to have come to a shop upon the Friday before, and 
charged the journeymen and prentices there to attend in the Parliament close on Tuesday night, to assist to hang Captain 
Porte us. These three did early abscond, and, though w errands had been Issued out against them, and all endeavours used to 
apprehend them, could not be found. 

“ One Waldle, a servant to George Campbell, wright, has also absconded, and many others, and 'tls informed that numbers 
of them have shipt themselves off ffor the Plantations ; and upon an information that a ship was going off fftoro Glasgow, In 
which severall of the rogues were to transport themselves beyond seas, proper warrands were obtained, and persons despatched 
to search the said ship, and seise any that can be found. 

“ The like warrands had been issued with regard to ships from Leith. But whether they had been scard, or whether the 
information had been groundless, they had no effect. 

" This is a summary of the enquiry, ffrom which it appears there Is no prooff on which one can rely, but against M'Lauchlan. 
There is a prooff also against Braidwood, but more exceptionable. His Majestic's Advocate, since he came to town, has Join'd 
with the Sollicitor, and has done his utmoBt to gett at the bottom of this matter, but hitherto it stands as is above represented. 
They are resolved to have their ey.es and their ears open, and to do what they can. But they laboured exceedingly against 
the stream; and it may truly be said, that nothing was wanting on theii part. Nor have they declined any labour to answer 
the commands laid upon them to search the matter to the bottom." 

The Pubteous Mob. 

In the preceding chapters, (II. to VII.) the circumstances of that extraordinary riot and conspiracy, called the Portooui 
Mob, are given with as much accuracy as the author was able to collect them. The order, regularity, and determined resolution 
with which such a violent action was devised and executed, were only equalled by the secrecy which was observed concerning 
the principal actors. 

Although the fact was performed by torch-light, and in presence of a great multitude, to some of whom, at least, the 
individual acton must have been known, yet no discovery was over made concerning any of the perpetrators of the slaughter. 

Two men only were brought to trial for an offence which the government were so anxious to detect and punish. William 
M'Lauchlan, footman to the Countess of Wemyss, who is mentioned in the report of the SoUoitor-General, (page 107,) against 
whom strong evidence had been obtained, was brought to trial in March, 1737, charged as having been accessory to the 
riot, armed with a Lochaber-axe. But this man (who waa at all times a silly creature) proved, that he was in a state of 
mortal intoxication, during the timo he was present with the rabble, incapable of giving them either advice or assistance, or, 
indeed, of knowing what he or they wore doing. He was also able to prove, that he was forced into the riot, and upheld while 
there by two bakers, who put a Locliaber-axe into bis hand. The Jury, wisely judging this poor creature could be no proper 
subject of punishment, found the panel Not Guilty. The same verdict was given in the case of Thomas Linning, also men- 
tioned in the Solicitor's memorial, who was tried in 1738. In short, neither then, nor for a long period afterwards, waa any- 
thing discovered relating to the organization of the Porteous Plot. 

The imagination of the people of Edinburgh was long irritated, and their curiosity kept awake, by the mystery attend- 
ing this extraordinary conspiracy. It was generally reported of such natives of Edinburgh as, haviug left the city in youth 
returned with a fortune amassed in foreign countries, that they had originally fled on account of their share in the Porteoua 
Mob. But little credit can be attached to these surmises, as in most pf the cases they are contradicted by dates, and In none' 
supported by anything but vague rumours, grounded on the ordinary w B ft eof the vulgar, to impute the success of prosperous men 
to some unpleasant source The secret history of the Porteous Mob has been till this day unravelled; and it has always been 
quoted as a close, daring, and calculated act of violence, of a nature peculiarly characteristic of the Scottish people. 

Nevertheless, the author, for a considerable tune, nourished hopos to have found himself enabled to throw some light on 
this mysterious story. An old man, who died aliout twenty years ago, at the advanced age of ninety-three, was said to have 
made a communication to the clergyman who attended upon his death-bed, respecting the origin of the Poneous Mob. Thia 
person followed the trade of a carpenter, and had been employed as such on the estate of a family of opulence and condition. 
Hu character in his line of life and amongst liis neighbours, was excellent, and never underwent the slightest suspicion. His 
confession was said to have been to the following purpose. That he was one of twelve young men belonging to the village of 
Pathhead, whose animosity against Porteous, on account of the execution of Wilson, was so extreme, that they resolved to 
execute vengeance on him with their awn hands, rather than he should escape punishment. With this resolution they crossed 
the Forth at different femes, and rendezvoused at the suburb called Portsburgh, where their appearance in a body soon called 
numbers around them. The public mind was in such a state of irritation, that it only wanted a single spark to create an 
explosion; and this was afforded by the exertions of the small and determined band of associates. The appearance of pre- 
meditation and order which distinguished the riot, according to his account, had its origin, not in any previous plan or con- 
spiracy, but in the character of those who were engaged in it. The story also servos to shew why nothing of the origin of 
the riot has ever been discovered, since, though in Itself a great conflagration, its source, according to this account, was from 
an obscure and apparently inadequate cause. 

1 have been disappointed, however, in obtaining the evidence on which thia story rests. The present proprietor of the 
estate on which the old man died, (a particular friend of the author,) undertook to question the son of the decoesed on the 
subject. This person follows his father's trade, and holds the employment of carpcntur to the same family. He admit* that 
huijMtiier’s going abroad at the time of tho Porteous Mob was popularly attributed to his having been concerned in tb*t affair; 
but odds, that, so far as is known to him, the old man had never made any confession to that effect; and, on the contrary, had 
uuiformlv denied being present. My kind friend, therefore, had recourse to a person from whom he had formerly heard the 
storyjj^bbtwho, either from respect to an old friend’s memory, or from failure of hi* own, happened to have forgotten that 
evoi sdeh a communication was made, bo ray obliging correspondent (who is a fox-huntor) wrote to me that he was com- 
pli^ely planted ; and all that can be said .with respect to the tradition is, that it certainly once existed, and was generally 
believed. 




-fiHiapiter lifji Ms'Irtj. 


Arthur Stut hall be my bul 
The bhctk shall neer lit vres<ud by me 
St Anton s well shall be my drink, 
bin inv tnu Iovls forsaken me 

Olp Sono 



*, F I wore to choose a spot from n liich the rising or setting sun could be 
seen to the greatest possible advantage, it would be that wild path winding 
^ around the foot of the high belt of semi-circular rocks, called Salisbury 


^ Crags, and marking the verge of the steep dt scent which slopes down into 
' the glen on the south-eastern side of the city of Edinburgh. The prospect, 
in its general outline, commands a close-built, high-piled city, stretching 
itself out beneath in a form, which, to a romantic imagination, may be supposed to repre- 
sent that of a dragon ; now, a noble arm of the sea, with its rocks, isles, distant shores, 
and boundary of mountains ; and now, a fair and fertile champaign country, varied with 
hill, dale, and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of the Pentland mountains. 
But as the path gently circles around the base of the cliffs, the prospect, composed as it 
is of these enchanting and sublime objects, changes at every step, and presents them 
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blended with, or divided from, each other, in every possible variety which can gratify the 
eye and the imagination. When a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied,— so 
exciting by its intricacy, and yet so sublime, — is lighted up by the tints of morning or of 
evening, and displays all that variety of shadowy depth, exchanged with partial brilliancy, 
which gives character even to the tamest of landscapes, the effect approaches near to 
enchantment. This path used to be my favourite evening and morning resort, when 
engaged with a favourite author, or new subject of study. It is, I am informed, now 
become totally impassable ; a circumstance which, if true, reflects little credit on the taste 
of the Good Town or its leaders.* 

It was from this fascinating path — the scene to me of so much delicious musing, when 
life was young and promised to be happy, that 1 have been unable to pass it over without 
an episodical description — it was, I say, from this romantic path that Butler saw the 
morning arise the day after the murder of Porteous. It was possible for him with ease 
to have found a much shorter road to the house to which he was directing his course, 
and, in fact, that which he cHoso was extremely circuitous. But to compose his own 
spirits, as well as to while away the time, until a proper hour for visiting the family with- 
out surprise or disturbance, he was induced to extend his circuit by the foot of the rocks, 
and to linger upon his way until the morning should be considerably advanced. While, 
now standing with his arms across, and waiting the slow progress of the sun above tbe 
horizon, now sitting upon one outlie numerous fragments which storms had detached from 
the rocks above him, he is meditating, alternately upon the horrible catastrophe which he 
had witnessed, and upon the melancholy, and to him most interesting, news which he had 
learned at Saddletree’s, we will give tlu* reader to understand w ho Butler was, and how 
his fate was connected with that of Effie Deans, the unfortunate handmaiden of the 
careful Mrs. Saddletree. 

Reuben Butler was of English extraction, though born in Scotland. Ilis grandfather 
was a trooper in Monk’s army, and one of the party of dismounted dragoons which formed 
the forlorn hope at the storming of Dundee in 1651. Stephen Butler, (called, from his 
talents in reading and expounding, Scripture Stephen, and Bible Butler) was a stanch 
Independent, and received in its fullest comprehension the promise that tlic saints should 
inherit the earth. As hard knocks were what lmd chiefly fallen to his share, hitherto, in 
the division of this common property, he lost not the opportunity which the storm and 
plunder of a commercial place afforded him, to appropriate as large a share of the better 
things of this world as lie could possibly compass. It would seem that he had succeeded 
indifferently well, for his exterior circumstances appeared, in consequence of this event, 
to have been much mended. 

The troop to which lie belonged was quartered at the village of Dalkeith, as forming 
the body-guard of Monk, who, in the capacity of general for the Commonwealth, resided 
in the neighbouring castle. When, on the eve of the Restoration, the general commenced 
his march from Scotland, a measure pregnant with such important consequences, he new- 
modelled his troops, and more especially those immediately about his person, in order that 
they might consist entirely of individuals devoted to himself. On this occasion Scripture 
Stephen was weighed in the balance and found wanting. It was supposed he felt no call 
to any expedition which might endanger the reign of the military sainthood, and that he 
did not consider himself as free in conscience to join with any party which might be likely 
ultimately to acknowledge the interest of Charles Stewart, the son of “ the last man,” os 
Chorlts I. was familiarly and irreverently termed by them in their common discourse, as 
well as in, their more elaborate predication^ and harangues. As the time did not admit 
of cashiering such dissidents, Stephen Butler was only advised, in a friendly way, to give 
up hit? horse and accoutrements f to one of Middleton’s old troopers, who possessed an 

. * A beautiful and solid pathway has, within a few yean, been formed around these romantic rocks, and the author lias the 
pleasure to think, that the passage m the teat gave rise to the undertaking 
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accommodating conscience of a military stamp, and whicn squared itself chiefly upon 
those of the Colonel and paymaster. As this hint came recommended by a certain sum 
of arrears presently payable, Stephen had carnal wisdom enough to embrace the proposal, 
and with great indifference saw his old corps depart for Coldstream on their route for the 
south, to establish the tottering government of England on a new basis. 

The zone of the ex-trooper, to use Horau *s phrase, was weighty enough to purchaM^ ft 
cottage and two or three fields, (still known by the name of Beersheba,) within about 
a Scottish mile of Dalkeith ; and there did Stephen establish himself with a youthful 
helpmate, chosen out of the said village, whose disposition to a comfortable settlement on 
this Side of the grave reconciled her to the gruff manners, serious temper, and weather- 
beaten features of the martial enthusiast. Stephen did not long survive the falling on 
“evil days and evil tongues,” of which Milton, in the same predicament, so mournfully 
complains. At his death his consort r< mamed an early widow, with a male child of three 
years old, which, in the sobnety wherewith it demeaned ihtlf, in tiie old-fashioned and 
even grim cast of its features and m it* sententious mode of e a pressing itself, would 
sufficiently have vindicated* the honour ot the widow of Beersheba, had any one thought 
proper to challenge the babe's descent from Bible Butler. 

Butler’s principles had not descended to Ids family, or extended themselves among his 
neighbours. The air of Scotland was alien to the growth of independency, however 
favourable to fanatii ism under other colon 1 1 But, nevertheless, they were not forgotten ; 
and a certain neighbouring Laird, who piqued himself u|»on the loyalty of his principles 
“ in the worst of tixn »t ,” (though I never In ard they exposed him to more peril than that 
of a broken head, or a night’s lodging in the main gun id, when wine and eavalierism 
predominated in has upper story,) had found it a convenient thing to rake up all matter of 
umisation against the deceased Stephen. Tn this enumeration his religious principles made 
no small figure, as, indeed, they muBt have seemed of the most exaggerated enormity to 
0110 whose 1 own were so small and so faintly traced, as to be well-nigh imperceptible. In 
thebe circumstances, poor widow Butler was supplied with her full proportion of fines for 
non-conformity, and all the other oppressions of the time, until Beersheba was fairly 
wrenched out of her hands, and became the property of the Laird who had so wantonly, 
as it had hitherto appeared, persecuted this poor, forlorn woman. When his purpose was 
fairly achieved, he showed some remorse, or moderation, or whatever the reader may 
please to term it, in permitting her to occupy licr husband’s cottage, and cultivate, on no 
very heavy trim-, a croft of land adjacent. Her son, Benjamin, in the meanwhile, grew 
up to man’s i state, and, moved by that impulse which makes men seek marriage, even 
when its end can only bv. the perpetuation of misery, lie wedded and brought a wife, and, 
eventually, a son, Reuben, to share the poverty of Beer&hcba. 

The Laiid of Dumbiedihes * had hitherto been model ate in his exactions, perhaps 
because he was ashamed to tax too highly the miserable means of support which remained 
to the widow Butler. But when a stout active young fellow appeared as the labourer of 
the croft in question, Dumbicdikes began to tb ; nk so broad a pair of shoulders might bear 
an additional burden. He regulated, indeed, his management of his dependents (who 
fortunately were but few in number) much upon the principle of the carters whom he 
observed loading their carts at a neighbouring eoal-liill, and who never failed to dap on 
additional brace of hundred weights on tlieir burden, so soon as by any means they had 
compassed a new horse of somewhat superior strength to that which had broken down tho 
day before. However reasonable this practice appeared to tho Laird of Dumbicdikes, he 
ought to have observed, that it may be overdone, and that it infers, as a matter of course, 
the destruction and loss of both horse, and cart, and loading. Even so it befell when the 

* DumbiedikM. selected is descriptive of the taciturn character of the imaginary owner, is really the name of a house 
bordering ou the Kings Parle, no called because the late Mr Uraidwood, an instructor of the deaf and dumb, resided then 
with his pupils The situation of tho real house is different from that assigned to tho ideal mansion 
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additional “ prestations ” came to be demanded of Benjamin Butler. A man of few 
words, and few ideas, but attached to Beersheba with a feeling like that which a vege- 
table entertains to the spot in which it chances to be planted, he neither remonstrated 
with the Laird, nor endeavoured to escape from him, but, toiling night and day to accom- 
plish the terms of his task- master, fell into a burning fever and died. His wife did not 
long survive him j and, as if it had been the fate of this family to be left orphans, our 
Reuben Butler was, about the year 1704-5, left in the same circ umstan ces in which his 
father had been placed, and under the same guardianship, being that of his grandmother, 
the widow of Monk’s old trooper. 

The same prospect of misery hung over the head of another tenant of this hard-h6krted 
lord of the soil. This was a tough true-blue Presbyterian, called Deans, who, though 
most obnoxious to the Laird on account of principles in church and state, contrived 
to maintain his ground upon the estate by regular payment of mail-duties, kain, arriage, 
carriage, dry multure, lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various exactions now 
commuted for money, and summed up in the emphatic word rent. But the years 1700 
and 1701*, long remembered in Scotland for dearth and general distress, subdued the 
stout heart of the agricultural whig. Citations by the ground officer, decreets of the 
Baron Court, sequestrations, poindings of outside and inside plenishing, flew about his 
ears as fast as the tory bullets whistled around those of the Covenanters at Pentlond, 
Bothwell Brigg, or Airsmoss. Struggle os he might, and lie struggled gallantly, “ Douce 
David Deans ” was routed horse and foot, and lay at the mercy of his grasping landlord 
just at the time that Benjamin Butler died. The fate of each family was anticipated ; 
but they who prophesied their expulsion to beggary and ruin, were disappointed by an 
accidental circumstance. 

On the very term-day when their ejection should have taken place, when all their 
neighbours were prepared to pity, and not one to assist them, the minister of the parish, 
as well as a doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty summons to attend the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes. Both were surprised, for his contempt for both faculties had been pretty 
commonly his theme over an extra bottle, that is to say, at least once every day. The leech 
for the soul, and he for the body, alighted in the court of the little old manor-house at 
almost the same time ; and when they had gazed a moment at each other with some 
surprise, they ill the same breath expressed their conviction that Dumbiedikes must needs 
be very ill indeed, since* he summoned them both to lii-> presence at once. Ere the 
servant could usher them to his apartment the party was augmented by a man of law, 
Nichil Novit, writing himself procurator before the Sheriff-court, for in those days there 
were no solicitors. This latter personage was first summoned to the apartment of the 
Laird, where, after some short space, the soul-curer and the body-curer were invited to 
join him. 

Dumbiedikes had been by this time transported into the best bed-room, used only upon 
occasions of death and marriage, and called, from the former of these occupations, the 
Dead-Room. There were in this apartment, besides the sick person himself 'and Mr. 
Novit, the son and heir of the patient, a tall, gawky, silly -looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
and a housekeeper, a good buxom figure of a woman, betwixt forty and fifty, who had 
kept the keys and managed matters at Dumbiedikes since the lady’s death. It was to 
these attendants that Dumbiedikes addressed himself pretty nearly in the following words ; 
temporal and spiritual matters, the care of his health and his affairs, being strangely 
jumbltyl in a head which was never one of the clearest : — 

“ These are sair times wi’ me, gentlemen and neighbours ! amaist as ill as at the 
aughty-jjjne, when I was rabbled by the collegeaners.* — They mistook me muckle — they 

* Immediately previous to the Revolution, Ike students at the Edinburgh College were violent anti-catholics. They were 
strongly suspected oi burning the house of Pries tfl eld, belonging to the Lord Provost, and certainly were guilty of creating 
considerable nota in 1688-9 ' * ' "" 
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catt me a papist, but there was never a papist bit about me, minister. — Jock, veil take 
warning— it’s a debt wc maun a’ pay, and there stands Nichil Novit that wm tell ye 
I was never gude at paying debts in my life. — Mr. Novit, ye’ll no forget to draw the 
annual rent that’s due on the yerl’s band — if I pay debt to other folk, I think they suld 
pay it to mo — that equals aquals. — Jock, when ye hac naething else to do, ye may be aye 
sticking in a tree ; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.* My father tapldfUe 
sae forty years sin,’ but 1 ne’er fand time to mind him — Jock, ne’er drink brandy iu the 
morning, it files the stomach sair ; gin ye take a morning’s draught, let it be aqua 
mirabilis; Jenny there makes it weel. — Doctor, my breath is growing as scant as a 
broken-winded piper’s, when he has played for four-and-twenty hours at a penny Wedding 
— Jenny, pit the cod aneath my head— but it’s a’ m cdli-ss I — Mass John, could yo think 
o* rattling ower some bit short prayer, it wad do me gude maybe, and keep some queer 
thoughts out o* my head. Say horaethuig, man.” 

“ I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,” uusweicd the honest clergyman ; “ and, if you 
would have your soul redeemed like a prey from the fowler, Laird, you must needs shew 
me your state of mind.” 

“And shouldna ye ken that without my telling yon?” answered the patient. “ What 
have 1 been paying stipend and teind, parsonage, and vicarage, tor, ever sin’ the aughty- 
nine, and I canna get a spell of u prayer for’t, the only time I ever asked for ane in my 
life? — Gang awa wi’ your whiggery, if that’s a* ye can do; auld Curate Kiltstoup wad 
hae read half the Prayer-book to me by this time— Awa wi’ ye ! — Doctor, let’s see if ye 
can do ony thing beti» r for me.” 

Tlu* Doctor, who had obtained some information in the meanwhile from the housekeeper 
on the state of his complaints, assured him the medical art could not prolong his life 
many hours. 

“Then damn Mass John and you buitli 1 ” cried the furious and intractable patient. 
“ Did ye come here for nactjiing but to tell me that ye canna help me at the pinch ? 
Out wi’ them, Jenny— out o’ the house! and, Jock, my curse, and the curse of Crom- 
well, go wi* ye, if ye gie them either fee or bounteth, or sae muckle as a black pair o* 
cheverons !”f 

The clergyman and doctor mode a speedy retreat out of the apartment, while Dumbie- 
dikes fell into one of those transports of violent and profane language, which had procured 
him the surname of Dainn-me-dikes. “Bring me the brandy-bottle, Jenny, ye b— ," 
he cried, with a v uce in which passion contended with pain. “ I can die as I have lived, 
without fashing ony o’ them. But there’s ae thing,” he said, sinking his voice — “ there’s 
ao fearful thing kings shout my heart, and an anker of brandy winna wash it away. — 
The Deanscs at Woodend ! — I sequestrated them in the dear years, and now they are to 
flit, they’ll starve — and that Boer&heba, and that auld trooper’s wife and her oe, they’ll 
starve — they’ll starve ! — Look out, Jock ; what kind o’ night is’t ?” 

* On-ding o* snaw, father,” answered Jock, after having opened the window, and looked 
out with great composure. 

“ They’ll perish in the drifts !” said the i xpiring sinner — “ they’ll perish wi* cauld ! — 
but I’ll be het eneugh, gin a* talcs be true.” 

This last observation was made under breath, and in a tone which made the very 
attorney shudder. He tried his hand at ghostly adv ice, probably for the first time in his 
life, and recommended, as an opiate for the agonized conscience of the Laird, reparation 
of the injuries he had done to these distressed families, which, he observed by the way, 
the civil law called restitutio in integrum. But Mammon was struggling with Remorse 

* The author hae been flattered by the assurance, that this natve mode of recommending arboriculture (which was actually 
delivered m those very words by a Highland laird, while on hut death-bed, to his son) had 10 much weight with a Scottish 
earl, as to lead to his planting a large tract of country. 

t Chrterotu — gloves. 
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for retaining his place in a bosom he hod so long possessed ; and he partly succeeded, as 
an old tyrant proves often too strong for his insurgent rebels. 

“ I canna do’t,” he answered with a voice of despair. “ It would kill me to do't— how 
can ye bid me pay back siller, when ye ken how I want it? or dispone Beersheba, when it 
lies sae weel into my ainplaid-nuik ? Nature made Dumbiedikcs and Beersheba to be ae 
man's land— She did, by Niehil, it wad kill me to part therm” 

“ But ye maun die whether or no, Laird," said Mr. Novit ; “ and maybe ye wad die 
easier — it’s but trying. I’ll scroll the disposition in nae time.” 

“ Dinna speak o't, sir,” replied Dumbiedikcs, “ or I’ll fling the stoupatyour head. — But, 
flock, lad, ye see how the warld warstles wi’ me on my death-bed — be kind to the puir 
creatures the Deanses and the Butlers— be kind to them, Jock. Dinna let the warld get 
a grip o' ye, Jock — but keep the gear thegither ! and whate’er ye do, dispone Bcershebn 
at no rate. Lot the creatures stay at a moderate mailing, and hae bite and soup ; it 
will maybe be the better wi’ your lather whare lie’s gaun, lad.” 

After these contradictory instructions, the Laird felt his mind so much at case, that ho 
drank three bumpers of brandy, continuously, and “ soughed awa”' as Jenny expressed 
it, in an attempt to sing “ Deil stick the minister.” 

Ilia death made a revolution in fa\ our of the distressed families. John Dumbie, now 
of Dumbiedikcs, in his own right seemed to bo close and selfish enough ; but wanted the 
grasping spirit and active mind of his father ; and his guardian happened to agree with 
him in opinion, that his father’s dying recommendation should be attended to. The 
tenants, therefore, were not actually turned out of doors among the snow-wreaths, and 
were allowed wherewith to procure huttcr-milk and peas-ban nocks, which they eat under 
the full force of the original malediction. The cottage of Deans, called Woodcnd, was 
not very distant from that at Beersheba. Formerly there had been but little intercourse 
between the families. Doans was a sturdy Scotsman, with all sort of prejudices against 
the southern, and the spawn of the southern. Moreover, Deans was, as wc have said, a 
stanch presbyterian, of tlic most rigid and unbending adherence to what he conceived to 
be the only possible straight lino, as he was wont to express himself, between right-hand 
heats and extremes, and left-hand defections ; and, therefore, he held in high dread and 
horror, all independents, and whomsoever he supposed allied to them. 

But, notwithstanding these national prejudices and lehgiousprofi ssions, Deans and the 
w idow Butler were placed in mk*1i a situation, as naturally and at length created some 
intimacy between the families. They had shared a common danger and a mutual 
deliverance. They needed each other’s assistance, like a company, who, crossing a moun- 
tain stream, are compelled to cling close together, lest the current should be too powerful 
for any who are not thus supported. 

On nearer acquaintance, loo, Deans abated some of his prejudices. lie found old Mrs. 
Butler, though not thoroughly grounded in the extent and bearing of the real testimony 
against the defections of the times, had no opinions in favour of the independent party ; 
neither was she an Englishwoman. Therefore, it was to be hoped, that, though she 
was the widow of an enthusiastic corporal of Cromwell’s dragoonR, her grandson might be 
neither schismatic nor anti-national, two qualities concerning which Goodman Doans had 
as wholesome a terror as against papists and malignants. Above oil, (for Douce Davie 
Deans had his weak side,) he perceived that widow Butler looked up to him with reve- 
renee, listened to his advice, and compounded for an occasional fling at the doctrines of 
her dqpcascd husband, to which, as we have seen, she was by no means warmly attached, 
in consideration of tlic valuable counsels which the presbyterian afforded her for the 
managejjent of her little farm. These usually concluded with, “ They may do otherwise 
in Eiy£and, neighbour Butler, “ for aught I ken ; or, “ it may be different in foreign 
parts or, “ they wlia think differently on the great foundation of our covenanted refor- 
mation, overturning and mishguggling the government and discipline of the kirk, and 
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breaking down the carved work of our Zion, might be for sawing the craft wi* aits } but 
I say peace, peace.” And as his advice was shrewd and sensible, though conceitedly 
given, it was received with gratitude, and followed with respect 
The intercourse which took place betwixt the families at Beersheba and Woodend, 
became strict and intimate, at a very early period, betwixt Reuben Butler, with whom 
the reader is already in some degree acquainted, and Jeanie Deans, the only child of Douce 
Davie Deans by his first wife, “ that singular Christian woman,” as ho was went to 
express himself, “whose name was savour) to all that knew her for a desirable professor, 
Christian Henries in liochmagirdle.” The manner of which intimacy, and the conse- 
quences thereof, we now proceed to 1 c late. 
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Reuben and Rachel, though as fond as doves. 

Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves, 

Nor would attend to Cupid’s wild commands, 

Till cool reflection bade them join their hands. 

When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still. 

Crabuk’s Parish Register. 


HILE widow Butler and widower Deans struggled with poverty, and 
^e hard and sterile soil of those “parts and portions” of the lands of 
• Dumbie(3ikes which it; was their lot to occupy, it became gradually 
apparent that Deans was *P o ain the strife, and his ally in the conflict 
WUS t0 l0Se iL Tlie former was a man > an(i not much past the prime of 
. , > 5 liPe — ^s. Butler a woman, and declined into the vale of years. This, 

in eed, ought in time to havtfJ been balanced by the circumstance, that Reuben was 
growing up to assist his grandmother’s labours, and that Jeanie Deans, as a girl, could 
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be only supposed to add to her father’s burdens. But Douce Davie Deans knew better 
things, and so schooled and trained the young minion, as he called her, that from the 
time she could walk, upwards, she was daily employed in some task or other suitable to 
her age and capacity; a circumstance which, added to her father’s daily instructions and 
lectures, tended to give her mind, even when a child, a grave, serious, firm, and reflecting 
cost. An uncommonly strong ami healthy temperament, free from all nervous affectioL 
and every other irregularity, which, attacking the body in its more noble functions, so 
often influences the mind, tended greatly to establish this fortitude, simplicity, $Id 
decision of character. 

On the other hand, Reuben was weak in constitution, and, though not timid in temper, 
might be safely pronounced anxious, doubtful, and apprehensive He partook of the 
temperament of his mother, who had died of a consumption in early ape. He was a pale, 
thin, feeble, sickly boy, and somewhat lan.e. from an accident in earlv youtlu lie was, 
besides, the child of a doting grandmother, who«e too soluitous attention to Lim soon 
taught him a sort of diffidence in hiiTi*».*lf, with a disposition to overrate his own importance, 
which is one of the very worst consequences that children deduce from over-indulgence. 

Still, however, the two children clung to eu<h (ether’s society not more from habit 
than from taste. They herded together the handful of <dieep, with the two or three cows, 
which, their parents turned out rutlier to seek food than actually to feed upon the 
unenclosed common of Dumbicdikc*. It there tlm* the two ui chins might be seen 
seated beneath a blooming bush of whin, their little faces- laid close together under the 
shadow of the &ame plaid drawn over both their heads, while the landscape around was 
embrowned by nil ovt i di a (lowing cloud, big with the shower which had driven the 
children to shelter. On other occasions they went together to school, the boy receiving 
that encouragement and example from his companion, in crossing the little brooks which 
intersected their path, and encountering cattle, dogs, and other perils, upon their journey, 
which the male sex in such cases usually consider it as their prerogative to extend to the 
weaker. But when, seated on the benches of the school-house, they began to con their 
lc&sons together, Reuben, who was as much superior to Jeanie Deans in acuteness of 
intellect, as inferior to her in firmness of constitution, and in that insensibility to fatigue 
and danger which depends on the conformation of the nerves, was able fully to requite 
the kindness and countenance with which, in other circumstances, she used to regard 
him. II<* was decidedly the best scholar at the little parish school ; and so gentle was 
his temper and disposition, that he was rather admired than envied by the little mob who 
occupied the noi-y mansion, although he was the declared favourite of the master. 
Several girls, in particular, (for in Stotland they are taught with the boys,) longed to be 
kind to, and eomfoit the sickly lad, who was bo much cleverer than his companions. 
The character of Reuben Butler was so calculated as to offer scope both for their 
sympathy and their admiration, the feelings, perhaps, through which the female sex (the 
more <I( -.erving part of them at least) is more easily attached. 

But Reuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none of these advantages ; and 
only became more attached to Jeanie Deans, as the enthusiastic approbation of his master 
assured him of fair prospects in future life, and awakened his ambition. In the meantime, 
every advance that Reuben made in learning (and, considering his opportunities, they 
were uncommonly great) rcndei cd him less capable of attending to the domestic duties of 
his grandmother’s farm. While studying the pom axinui'um in Euclid, he suffered every 
cuddie upon the common to trespass upon a large field of pease belonging to the Laird, 
and nothing but the active exertions of Jeanie Deans, with her little dog Dustiefoot, 
could have saved great loss and consequent punishment. Similar miscarriages marked 
his progress in his classical studies. He read Virgil’s Georgies till he did not know bear 
from barley; and had nearly destroyed the crofts of Beersheba, while attempting to 
cultivate them according to the practice of Columella and Cato the Censor. 
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These blunders occasioned grief to his grand-dame, and disconcerted the good opinion 
which her neighbour, Davie Deans, had for some time entertained of Reuben. 

“ I see naething yo can make of that silly callanb neighbour Butler,” said he to the 
old lady, “ unless ye train him to the work o' the ministry. And ne'er was there mair need 
of poorfu' preachers than e'en now in these cuuld Gallio days, when men’s hearts are 
hardened like the nether millstone, till they come to regard none of these things. It's 
evident this puir callant of yours will never be able to do an usefu* day's wark, unless it 
be as an ambassador from our Master ; and I will make it my business to procure a 
licence when he is fit for the same, trusting he will be a shaft cleanly polished, and meet 
to be used in the body of the kirk ; and that he shall not turn again, like the sow, to 
wallow in the mire of heretical extremes and defections, but shall have the wings of a 
dove, though he hath lain among the pots.” 

The poor widow gulped down the affront to her husband’s principles, implied in this 
caution, and hastened to take Butler from the High School, and encourage him in the 
pursuit of mathematics and divinity, the only physics and ethics that chanced to be in 
fashion ‘at the time. 

Jennie Deans was now compelled to part from the companion of her labour, her study, 
and her pastime, and it was with more than childish feeling that both children regarded 
the separation. But they were young, and* hope was high, and they separated like those 
who hope to meet again at a more auspicious hour. 

While Reuben Butler was acquiring at the University of St. Andrews the knowledge 
necessary for a clergyman, and macerating his body with the privations which were 
necessary in seeking food for his mind, his grand-dame became daily less able to struggle 
with her little farm, and was at length obliged to throw it up to the new Laird of 
Dumbiedikos. That great personage was no absolute Jew, and did not cheat her in 
making the bargain more than was tolerable. He even gave her permission to tenant 
the house in which she had lived with her husband, as long as it should be “tenantable;” 
only he protested against paying for a farthing of repairs, any benevolence which he 
possessed being of the passive, hut by no means of the active mood. 

In the meanwhile, from superior shrewdness, skill, and other circumstances, some of 
them purely aeeidentai, Davie Deans gained a footing in the world, the possession of 
some wealth, the reputation of more, and a growing dispoJtiou to preserve and increase^ 
his store; for which, when he thought upon it seriously, he was inclined to blame himself. 
From his knowledge in agriculture, as it was then practised, he became a sort of favourite 
with tin* Laird, who had no great pleasure either in active sports or in society, and was 
wont to end his daily saunter by calling at the cottage of Woodend. 

Being himself a man of slow ideas and confused utterance, Dumbiedike«> used to sit or 
stand for half an hour with an old laced hat of his father’s upon his head, and an empty 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth, with his eyes following Jeanie Deans, or “the lassie,” as he 
called her, through the course of her daily domestic labour; while licr father, after 
exhausting the subject of bestial, of ploughs, and of harrows, often took an opportunity 
of going full-sail into controversial subjects, to which discussions the dignitary listened 
with much seeming patience, but without making any reply, or, indeed, as most people 
thought, without understanding a single word of wliat the orator was saying. Deans, 
indeed, denied this stoutly, as an insult at once to his own talents for expounding hidden 
truths, of which he was a little vain, and to the Laird’s capacity of understanding them. 
Ilq said, “ Dumbiedikos was nano of these flashy gentles, wi' lace on their skirts and 
swords at their tails, that were rather fipr riding on horseback to hell than ganging bare- 
foot wj. to heaven. Ho wasna like his father — nae profane company-keeper — nae 
sweater — nae drinker — nae frequenter of play-house, or music-house, or dancing-house— 
nae Sabbath -breaker — nae iiMposer of aiths, or bonds, or denier of liberty to the flock.— 
lie clave to the warld, and the world’s gear, a wee ower muckle, but then there was 
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some breathing of a gale upon his spirit," &c. 9k. All this honest Davie said and 
believed. 

It is not to be supposed, that, by a father and a man of sense and observation, the 
constant direction of the Laird’s eyes towards Jeanie was altogether unnoticed. This 
circumstance, however, made a much greater impression upon another member of bis 
family, a second helpmate, to wit, whom lie had chosen to take to his bosom tea yelp's 
after the death of his firt»t. Some people were of opinion, that Douce Davie had been 
rather surprised into this step, for in general, he was no friend to marriages or givJrj in 
marriage, and seemed rather to regard that state of society as n necessary v\ il, * a thing 
lawful, and to be tolerated in the imperfect state of our natuie, but which clipped the 
wings with which we ought to soar upwards, ami tethered the *nul to its mansion of 
clay, and the creature-comforts of wife and bairns. His own practice, however, had in 
this material point varied from Ins principles, since, as we have w cn, lie twice knitted 
for himself this dangerous and ensnaring cut.ntplcinent. 

Rebecca, his spouse, had by no means the name hoi i or ol matrimony, and as she made 
marriages in imagination for ever} neighbour round, she failed not to indicate a match 
betwixt Dumbiedikes and her st* p -daughter JeaMc. The good -man used regularly to 
frown and pJiaw whenever this topic was touched upon, but usually ended by taking 
his bonnet and walking out of the lion^e to /*oirrcftl ft r#'rtuin gleam of satisfaction, which, 
at such a suggestion, involuntarily cliff u-ocf itself ovei his austcie features. 

The more vouthiul part ot i»y readers may naturally usk, whether Jeanie llenns was 
deserving of this mu* attention of the Lain! ot Durnbi* dikes; and the historian, with 
due regard to veriu o>, is compelled to answer, that h«*r personal attractions were of no 
uncommon description. She was short, and rather too stoutly made for her size, had 
prey eyes, light coloured hair, a round good-humoured face, much tanned with the sun, 
and her only peeuliar clmrm was an air of inexpressible serenity, which a good conscience, 
kind feelings, contented temper, und the regular discharge of all her duties, spread over 
her features. There was nothing, it may bo supposed, very appalling in tbe form or 
manners of this rustic heroine ; yet, whether from sheepish bashfulness, or from wont of 
decision and imperfect knowledge of his own mind on the subject, the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, with liis old laced hat ami empty tobacco-pipe, came and enjoyed the 
beatific 'vision of Jeanie Dean 1 ' day after day, week after week, year after year, without 
proposing to accomplish any of the prophecies of the step-mother. 

This good lady lagan to grow doubly impatient on the subject, when, after having 
been some yeai" married, she herself presented Douce Davie with another daughter, who 
was named Euplicnii.i, by corruption, Eifie. It was then that Rebet ca began to turn 
impatient with the slow pace at which the Laird’s wooing proceeded, judiciously arguing, 
that, as Lady Dumbiedikes would have but little occasion for toclier, the principal part 
of her gudeman’s substance w ould naturally descend to the child by the second marriage. 
Othe” step-dames have tried less lauduble moans for clearing the way to the succession 
of their own children ; but Rebeccu, to do her justice, only sought little Eflie’s advantage 
through the promotion, or which must have I'enorally be°n accounted such, of her elder 
sister. She therefore tried every female ai t w itliin the compass of her simple skill, to 
bring the Laird to a point ; but bad the mortification to perceive that her efforts, like 
those of ail unskilful angler, only scared the trout she meant to catch. Upon one 
occasion, in particular, when she joked with the Laird on the propriety of giving a 
mistress to the house of Dumbiedikes, he was *o effectually startled, that neither laced 
hat, tobacco-pipe, nor the intelligent proprietor of these moveables, visited Woodend for 
a fortnight. Rebecca was therefore compelled to leave the Laird to proceed at his own 
snail’s pace, convinced, by experience, of the grave-digger’s aphorism, that your dull ass 
will not mend his pace for beating. 

Reuben, in the meantime, pursued his studies at the university, supplying his wants 
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by teaching the younger lad* the kn&rledge he himself acquired, and thus at once gaining 
the means of maintaining himself at the seat of learning, and fixing in his mind the 
elements of what he had already obtained. In this manner, as is usual among the poorer 
students of divinity at Scottish universities, ho contrived not only to maintain himself 
according to his simple wants, but even to send considerable assistance to his sole remaining 
parent, a sacred duty, of which the Scotch are seldom negligent. His progress in 
knowledge of a general kind, as well as in the studies proper to his profession, was very 
considerable, but was little remarked, owing to the retired modesty of his disposition, 
which in no respect qualified him to set off his learning to the best advantage. And thus, 
had Butler been a man given to make complaints, he had his tale to tell, like others, of 
unjust preferences, bad luck, and hard usage. On these subjects, however, he was 
habitually silent, perhaps from modesty, perhaps from a touch of pride, or perhaps from 
a conjunction of both. 

lie obtained his licence as a preacher of tlic gospel, with some compliments from the 
presbytery by whom it was bestowed ; but this did not lead to any preferment, and ho 
found it necessary to make the cottage at Bceroheba his residence for some months, with 
no other income than was afforded by the precarious occupation of teaching in one or 
other of the neighbouring families. After having greeted his aged grandmother, his first 
visit was to Woodcnd, where he was received by Jeanie with warm cordiality, arising 
from recollections which had never been dismissed from her mind, by Rebecca with 
good-humoured hospitality, and by old Deans in a mode peculiar to himself. 

Highly as Douce Davie honoured the clergy, it was not upon each individual of the 
cloth that he bestowed his approbation ; and, a little jealous, perhaps, at seeing his youthful 
acquaintance erected into the dignity of a teacher and preacher, lie instantly attacked 
him upon various points of controversy, in order to discover whether he might not have 
fallen into some of the snares, defections, and desertions of the time. Butler was not 
only a man of stanch prohbyterian principles, but was also willing to avoid giving pain 
to bis old friend by disputing upon points of little; importance ; and therefore he might 
have hoped to have eome like fine gold out of the furnace of Davie’s interrogatories. 
But the result oil the mind of that strict investigator was not altogether so favourable as 
might have been hoped ami anticipated. Old Judith "Butler, who had hobbled that 
evening as far as Woodcnd, in order to enjoy the congratulations of her neighbours upon 
Reuben's return, and upon his high attainments, of which she was herself not a little 
proud, was somewhat mortified to find that her old friend Deans did not enter into the 
subject with the warmth she expected. At first, indeed, he seemed rather silent than 
dissatisfied ; and it was not till Judith had essayed the subject more than once that it led 
to the following dialogue. 

“ Aweel, neibor Deans, 1 thought ye wad hae been glad to see Reuben amang us 
again, poor fellow.” 

“ I am glad, Mrs. Butler,” was the neighbour’s concise answer. 

“ Since he has lost his grandfather and his father, (praised be Him that giveth and 
taketh !) I ken nae friend he has in the world that’s been sae like a father to him as the 
sell o’ ye, neibor Deans.” 

“ God is tlic only father of the fatherless,” said Deans, touching his bonnet and 
looking upwards. “Give honour where it is duo, gudewife, and not to an unworthy 
instrument.” 

“ Aweel, that’s your way o’ turning it, and nae doubt ye ken best ; but I hae kend ye, 
Dn\h*j send a forpit o* meal to Beerslieba when there wasna a bow left in the meal-ark 
at Woodcnd ; ay, and I hae kend ye ” 

“ Gudewife,” said Davie, interrupting her, “ these are but idle tales to tell me ; fit for 
naetliing hut to puff up our inward man wi’ our ain vain acts. I stude beside blessed 
Alcx&ndcr Peden, when I heard liim call the death and testimony of our happy martyrs 
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but draps of blude and scarts of ink in respect of fitting discharge of our duty ; and what 
suld I think of ony thing the like of me can do ? ” 

“ Wool, neibor Deans, ye ken best ; but I maun say that, I am sure you are glad to 
see my bairn again — the halt’s gane now, unless he has to walk ower mony miles at a 
stretch ; and he has a wee bit colour in his check, that glads my auld ccn to see it ; and 
he lias as decent a black coat as the minister ; and ” 

“ I am very heartily glad he is wool and tin iving,” said Mr. Deans, with a gravity thpt 
seemed intended to cut short the subject; but u woman who is bent upon a point fa not 
easily pushed aside from it. 

“ And,” continued Mrs. Butler, “ lie can wag his head in a pulpit now, neilutt Deans, 
think but of that — my uin oe — and a’body maun sit still and list) n to him, as if he were 
the Paip of Romo.” 

“ The what?— the who? — woman!” said Deans, with a sternness fai beyond his usual 
gravity, os soon as these offensive words had struck upon the tympanum of his car 

“ Eh, guide us!” said the poor woman, ‘‘ 1 hul foriiut wind an ill will ye had aye at 
the Paip, and sot* had my puir g t it man Stephen Butler. Mony an afternoon he wad 
sit and take up his testimony ugain the l*;up, and again buirtizing of bairns, and the like.” 

“ ‘Woman!” reiterated Deans 4 tit her speak ilw «\1 what ve kui something o’, or be 
silent ; I say that independency is a ton! In rosy, and nuubaptfain a damnable and deceiving 
error, whilk suld be rooted out of the land wi’ flu file «>’ the spiritual, and the sword o’ 
the civil magistrate.” 

“ Wed, woel, neibor, I’ll no *»ny that je nmyna be right,” answered the submissive 
Judith. “lain sure w are right about the ^wing and ibe mawiug, the shearing and 
the leadiug, and wlia‘ tor suld yc no be right about kirkwark, t<x» ? — But concerning my 
oe, Reuben Butler ” 

M Reuben Butler, gudewife,” said David with solemnity, *' is a lad I wish heartily weel 
to, even as if lie were mine uin son — but 1 doubt there will be outs and ins in the track 
of his walk. L muckle fear his gifts will get till* heels of his grace. He has ower muckle 
human wit and learning, and thinks as muckle about the form of the bicker as he does 
about the hcalsomeness of the food — he maun broider the marriage-garment with lace 
and passments, or it’s no glide enough for him. And it’s like he’s something proud o* his 
human gifts and learning, whilk enables him to dress up his doctrine in that fine airy 
dress. But,” added lie, at seeing the old woman’s uneasiness at his discourse, “affliction 
may gie him a jagg, and let the wind out o’ him, as out o’ a cow that’s eaten wet clover, 
and the lad may do weed, and be a burning and a shining light ; and I trust it will be 
your*, to sec, and In*, to feel it, and that soon.” 

Widow Butler was obliged to retire, unable to make any thing more of lier neighbour, 
whose discourse, though she did not comprehend it, filled her with undefined appre- 
hensions oil her grandson’s account, and greatly depressed the joy with which she had 
welcomed him on his return. And it uiu-t not hi 1 concealed, in justice to Mr. Deans’s 
discernment, that Butler, in their conference, had made a greater display of his learning 
than the occasion called for, or than was likely to be acceptable to the old man, who, 
accustomed to consider himself as a person preeminently entitled to dictate upon theolo- 
gical subjects of controversy, felt rather bumbled niul mortified when learned authorities 
were placed in array against him. In fact, Butler had not escaped the tinge of pedantry 
which naturally flowed from liis education, and was apt, on many occasions, to make 
parade of his knowledge, when there was no need of sueh vanity. 

Jeanic Deans, however, found no fuult with this display of learning, but, on the con- 
trary, admired it ; perhaps on the same score that her sex arc said to admire men of 
courage, on account of their own deficiency in thut qualification. The circumstances of 
their families threw the young people constantly together: their old intimacy was renewed, 
though upon a footing better adapted to their age ; and it became at length understood 
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betwixt them, that their union should be deferred no longer than until Butler should 
obtain some steady means of support, however humble. This, however, was not a matter 
speedily to be accomplished. Flan after plan was formed, and plan after plan failed. 
The good-humoured cheek of Jeanie lost the first flush of juvenile freshness; Reuben's 
brow assumed the gravity of manhood, yet the means of obtaining a settlement seemed 
remote as ever. Fortunately for the lovers, their passion was of no ardent or enthusiastic 
cast; and a sense of duty on both sides induced them to bear, with patient fortitude, the 
protracted interval which divided them from each other. 

In the meanwhile, time did not roll on without effecting his usual changes. The 
widow of Stephen Butler, so long the prop of the family of Beersheba, was gathered to 
her fathers ; and Rebecca, tho careful spouse of our friend Davie Deans, was also sum- 
moned from her plans of matrimonial and domestic economy. The morning after her 
death, Reuben Butler went to offer his mite of consolation to his old friend and benefactor. 
He witnessed, on this occasion, a remarkable struggle betwixt the force of natural 
affection, and the religious stoicism, which the sufferer thought it was incumbent upon 
him to maintain under each earthly dispensation, whether of weal or wo. 

On liis 'arrival at the cottage, Jeanie, with her eyes overflowing with tears, pointed to 
the little orchard, “in which,” she whispered with broken accents, “my poor father has 
been since his misfortune.” Somewhat alarmed at this account, Butler entered the 
orchard, and advanced slowly towards his old friend, who, seated in a small rude arbour, 
appeared to be sunk in the extremity of his affliction. He lifted his eyes somewhat 
sternly as Butler approached, ns if offended at the interruption ; but as the young man 
hesitated whether he ought to retreat or advance, he arose, and came forward to meet 
him, with a self-possessed, and even dignified air. 

“ Young man,” said the sufferer, “ lay it not to heart, though the righteous perish and 
the merciful are removed, seeing, it may well be said, that they are taken away from the 
evils to come. Wo to me, were I to shed a tear for the wife of my bosom, when I might 
weep ri\ era of water for this afflicted Church, cursed as it is with curnal seekers, and 
with the dead of heart.” 

“ I am happy,” said Butler, “ that you can forget your private affliction in your regard 
for public duty.” 

“ Forget, Reuben?” said poor Deans, putting his handkerchief to his eyes, — “She's 
not to be forgotten on this side of time ; but He that gives the wound can send tho 
ointment. I declare there have been times during this night when my meditation has 
been so wrapt, that I knew not of my heavy loss. It has been with me as with the 
worthy John Semple, called Carspharn John,* upon a like trial, — I have been this night 
on the banks of Ulai, plucking an apple here and there.” 

Notwithstanding the assumed foititudc of Deans, which he conceived to be the 
discharge of a great Christian duty, he had too good a heart not to suffer deeply under 
this heavy loss. Woodend became altogether distasteful to him ; and as he had obtained 
both substance and experience by his management of that little farm, lie resolved to 
employ them ns a dairy-farmer, or cow-feeder, as they are called in Scotland. The 
situation he chose for his new settlement was at a place called Saint Leonard’s Crags, 
lying betwixt Edinburgh and the mountain cidled Arthur’s Seat, and adjoining to the 
extensive sheep pasture still named tho King’s Park, from its having been formerly 
iledicated to the preservation of the royal game. Here he rented a small lonely house, 
about half a mile distant from the nearest point of the city, but the site of which, with 

* &>hn Semple, called Carspharn John, because minister of tho parish in Oolloway bo called, was a presbytenan clergyman 
of singular put) and great seal, of whom Patrick Wdlker<rec.ords the following passage “ThaJ night after his wife died, he 
spent the wholt ensuing night in prayer and meditation In his garden The next morning, one of his elders coming to see him, 
and lamenting his great loss and want of rest, he replied,— 4 1 declare I have not, all night, had one thought of the death of my 
wife, t have been so token up in meditating on heavenly things l have been this night on the banks of Ula , plucking an 
apple here and there —Walker's Retnar/r&le Passages of the Life and Death of Mr John Semple 
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all the adjacent ground, is now occupied by the buildings which form the south-eastern 
suburb. An extensive pasture-ground adjoining, which Deans rented from the keeper 
of the Royal Park, enabled him to feed his milk-cows ; and the unceasing industry and 
activity of Jeanie, his eldest daughter, were exerted in making the most of their produce. 

She had now less frequent opportunities of seeing Reuben, who had been obliged, after 
various disappointments, to accept the subordinate situation of assistant iu a parochial 
school of some eminence, at three or four miles’ distance from the city. Here he distin- 
guished himself, and became acquainted with seveial respectable burgesses, who, ou 
account of health, or other reasons, chose that their children should commence fheir 
education in this little villuge. Ilis prospects were thus gradually brightening, and u^on 
each visit which he paid at Saint Leonard’s he had an opportnnii} of gliding a hint to 
this purpose into Jeanie’s car. These visits wore necessarily > * r) rare, on account of 
the demands which the duties of the school made upon Butler’s time. Nor did he dure 
to make them even altogether so iicquont as these avocations would permit. Deans 
received him with civility indeed, and even with kindness: but Reuben, as is usual in 
such cases, imagined that lie read hi* purpose in hi- *ve*v uuU was aft aid too premature 
an explanation on the subject would draw down hi* positive di-uppro\ »l. Upon the whole, 
therefore, he judged it prudent "all at Saint I ’luurd'h jr-t so frequently as old 
acquaintance and neighbourhood setmed to authomc, and no <d'lciu»r. There was another 
person who w r us more regular in liis visits. 

When 1)ji\ ic Deans intimated to the Lmrd of Dumlm ,1-1 es his purpose of “ quitting wi* 
the land and house at Wooden, 1, * the Luiru unicd and -aid nothing, lie made his usual 
visits at the u>ual hour without remark, until the da} hefoie the term, when, observing 
the bustle of moving i-u to tore already commenced, the great east -country amn He dragged 
out of its nook, and standing w ith its shoulder 1o the company, like an awkward booby 
about to leave the room, the Laird aunin flared mightily, and wms heard to ejaculate, 
“ Hegh, hirs!” Even aftiT the day of departure was past and gone, the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, at his usual hour, which was that at which David Deans was wont to 
“ loose the plough,” presented himself before the closed door of the cottage at Woodend, 
and seemed us much astonished at finding it shut against his approach as if it was not 
exactly what he had to expect. On this occasion he w as heard to ejaculate, " Gude guide 
us !” which, by those who knew him, was considered as a very unusual mark of emotion. 
From that moment forward, Dumbiedikes became an altered man, and the regularity of 
his movements, hitherto so exemplary, was as totally disconcerted as those of a boy’s 
watch when he lias* broken the main-spring. Like the index of the said watch, did 
Dumbiedikes spin muud the whole bounds of his little property, which may be likened 
unto the dial of the time-piece, w r ith unwonted velocity. There was not a cottage into 
which he did not enter, nor scarce a maiden on w hom he did not stare. But so it was, 
that although there were better farm-houses on the land than Woodend, and certainly 
much prettier girls than Jeanie Demis, yet it did somehow befall that the blank in the 
Laird’s time, was not so pleasantly filled up as it had been. There was no seat accom- 
modated him so well as the “bunker” at Woodend, and no face lie loved so much to gaze 
on ns Jeanie Dcnns’s. So, after spinning round and round his little orbit, and then 
remaining stationary for n week, it seems to have occurred to him, that lie was not pinned 
dow T n to circulate on a pivot, like the, hands of the watch, but possessed the power of 
shifting his central point, and extending his circle if lie thought proper. To realize 
which privilege of change of place, he bought a pony from a Highland drover, and with 
its assistance and company stepped, or rather stumbled, as far as Saint Leonard’s Crags. 

Jeanie, Deans, though so much accustomed to the Laird’s staring that she was some- 
times scarce conscious of his presence, had nevertheless some occasional fears lest he 
should call in the organ of speech to back those expressions of admiration which he 
bestowed on her through his eyes. Should this hapnen, farewell, she thought, to all 
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chance of an union with Butler. For her father, however stout-hearted and independent 
in civil and religious principles, was not without that respect for the laird of the land, so 
deeply imprinted on the Scottish tenantry of the period. Moreover, if he did not 
positively dislike Butler, yet his fund of carnal learning was often the object of sarcasms 
on David's part, which were perhaps founded in jealousy, and which certainly indicated 
no partiality for the party against whom they were lanched. And, lastly, the match with 
Dumbiedikes would have presented irresistible charms to one who used to complain that 
lie felt himself apt to take “ ower grit an armfu’ o’ the warld.” So that, upon the whole, 
the Laird's diurnal visits were disagreeable to Jeanie from apprehension of future 
consequences, and it served much to console her, upon removing from the spot where she 
was bred and born, that she had seen the last of Dumbiedikes, his laced hat, and tobacco- 
pipe. The poor girl no more expected he could muster courage to follow her to Saint 
Leonard's Crags, than that any of her apple-trees or cabbages which she had left rooted 
in the “ yard" at Woodend, would spontaneously, and unaided, have undertaken the same 
journey. It was, therefore, with much more surprise than pleasure that, on the sixth 
day after their removal to Saint Leonard’s, she beheld Dumbiedikes arrive, laced hat, 
tobacco-pipe, and all, and, with the self-same greeting of “ IIow’s a’ wi* ye, Jeanie ? — 
Whare’s the gudeman?’’ assume as nearly as he could the same position in the cottage 
at Saint Leonard’s which he had so long and so regularly occupied at Woodend. He 
was no sooner, however, seated, than with an unusual exertion of liis powers of conver- 
sation, he added, “ Jeanie — I say, Jeanie, woman" — here he extended his hand towards 
her shoulder with all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it, but in so bashful and 
awkward a manner, that when she whisked herself beyond its reach, the paw remained 
suspended in the air with the palm open, like the claw of a heraldic griffin — “ Jeanie," 
continued the swain, in this moment of inspiration, — “ I say, Jeanie, it's a braw day 
out-by, and the roads are no that ill for boot-hose.” 

“ The deil’s in the daidling body,” muttered Jeanie between her teeth ; “ wha wad 
hac thought o’ his daikering out this length?” And she afterwards confessed that she 
threw a little of this ungracious sentiment into her accent and manner ; for her father 
being abroad, and the “ body,” as she irreverently termed the landed proprietor, “ looking 
unco gleg and canty, she didna ken what he might be coming out wi’ next.” 

Her frowns, however, acted as a complete sedative, and the Laird relapsed from that 
day into his former taciturn habits, visiting flic cowfeoder’s cottage three or four times 
every week, when the weather permitted, with apparently no other purpose than to stare 
at Jeanie Deans, while Douce Davie poured forth his eloquence upon the controversies 
and testimonies of the day. 
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Her air hpr minncn all who saw ad n< prl 
Court ion-, tli igh toy, and Krnt.t thou 'I rctun 
Ihi joy of youth and li„altli her eyen displace! 
And oast of heart her every luuk coim.>ul 
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HE visits of the Laird thus again sunk into matters of ordinary course, 
from which nothing was to be expected or apprehended. If a lover 
jyWBrfv could liav e gained a fair ono as a snake is said to fascinate a bird, by 
Pertinaciously ga/ing on her witli great stupid greenish eyes, which 
n£ begin now to bo occasionally aided by spectacles, unquestionably 

X Dumbiedikes would have been the person to perform the feat. But 
the art of fascination seems among the arte* jterdiftr, and I cannot learn that this most 
pertinacious of startrs produced any effect by his attentions beyond an occasional yawn. 

In the meanwhile, the object of his gaze was gradually attaining the verge of youth, 
and approaching to vvlrit is called in females the middle ago, which is impolitely hold to 
begi 1 a few years earlier witli their more fi agile sex than with men. Many people would 
have been of opinion, that tin* Laird would have done better to ha\ c transferred his glances 
to an object possessed of far supoiior charms to Jennie's, even when Jennie's were in 
tlieir bloom, who began now to bo distinguished by all who visited the cottage at St. 
Leonard’s Crags. 

Effie Deans, under the tender and affectionate care of her sister, had now shot up 
into a beautiful and blooming girl. Her Grecian -shaped bead was profusely rich in 
waving ringlets of brown hair, which, confined by a blue snood of silk, and shading a 
laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the picture of health, pleasure and contentment. 
Her brown russet short-gown set off a shape, which time, perhaps, might be expected to 
render too robust, the frequent objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in her present 
early age, was slender and taper, w r ith that graceful and easy sweep of outline which at 
once indicates health and beautiful proportion of parts. 
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These growing charms, in all their juvenile profusion, had no power to shake the 
steadfast mind, or divert the fixed gaze, of the constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. But 
there was scarce another eye that could behold this living picture of health and beauty, 
without pausing on it with pleasure. The traveller stopped his weary horse on the eve 
of entering the city which was the end of liis journey, to gaze at the sylph-like form that 
tripped by him, with her milk-pail poised on her head, hearing herself so erect, and 
stepping so light and free under her burden, that it seemed rather an ornament than an 
encumbrance. The lads of the neighbouring suburb, who held their evening rendezvous 
for putting the stone, casting the hammer, playing at long bowls, and other athletic exer- 
cises, watched the motions of Effie Doans, and contended with each other which should 
have the good fortune to attract her attention. Even the rigid Presbyterians of her 
father’s persuasion, who hold each indulgence of the eye and sense to be a snare at least, 
if not a crime, were surprised into a moment’s delight while gazing on a creature so ex- 
quisite, — instantly cheeked by a sigh, reproaching at once their own weakness^ and 
mourning that a creature so fair should share in the common and hereditary guilt and 
imperfection of our nature. She was currently entitled the Lily of St. Leonard’s, a 
name which she deserved as much by her guileless purity of thought, speech, and action, 
as by her uncommon loveliness of face and person. 

Yet there were points in Eilie’s character, which gave rise not only to strange doubt and 
anxiety on the part of Douce David Deans, whose ideas were rigid, as may easily be 
supposed, upon the subject of youthful amusements, but even of seriouR apprehension to 
her more indulgent siRtcr. The children of the Scotch of the infeiior classes arc usually 
spoiled by the early indulgence of their parents ; how, wherefore, and to what degree, the 
lively and instructive narrative of the amiuble and accomplished authoress of “Gien- 
burnie n * has saved me and all future scribblers the trouble of recording. Effic bad had 
a double share of this inconsiderate and misjudged kindness. Even the strictness of her 
father’s principles eouhl not condemn the sports of infancy ami childhood ; and to the good 
old man, his younger daughter, the ehild of his old age*, seemed a child for some years 
after she uttuiued the years of womanhood, was still called tin 1 “ bit lassie,” and u little 
Eflio,” and was permitted to run up and down uncontrolled, unless upon the Sabbath, or 
at the times of family worship. Her sifter, with all the love and care of a mother, could 
not be supposed to possess the same authoritative influence ; and that whieh she had 
hitherto exercised became gradually limited and diminished as E die’s advancing years 
entitled her, in her own conceit at least, to the right of independence and free agency. 
With all the innocence and goodness of disposition, therefore, whieh we have described, 
the Lily of St. Leonard’s possessed a little fund of self-conceit and obstinacy, and 
some warmth and irritability of temper, partly natural perhaps, but certainly much 
increased by the unrestrained freedom of her childhood. Her eharaetcr will be best 
illustrated by a cottage evening .scene. 

The careful lather was absent in his well-stocked byre, foddering those useful and 
patient animals on whose product* his li\ing depended, and the summer evening wur 
beginning to close in, when Jeanie Deans began to be very anxious for the appearance 
of her sister, and to fear that she would not reach home before her father returned from 
the labour of the evening, when it was his custom to have “family exercise,” and when 
she knew that Effie’s absence would give him the most serious displeasure. These 
apprehensions hung heavier upon her mind, because, for several preceding evenings, 
Ellie bad disappeared about the same time, and her stay, at first so brief as scarce to be 
noticed, had been gradually protracted to half an hour, and an hour, and on the present 
occasion liad considerably exceeded even this last limit. And now, Jeanie stood at the 
door, with her hand before licr eyes to avdid the rays of the level sun, and looked alter- 
nately 4tfong the various tracks which led towards their dwelling, to see if she could descry 
the njmiph-likc form of her sister There was a wall and a Rtile which separated the royal 

* Mrs F,h*abpth Hamilton, now no moie. -Et htoi. 
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domain, or King's Park, as it is called, from the public road ; to this pass she frequently 
directed her attention, when she saw two persons appear there somewhat suddenly, as 
if they had walked close by the side of the wall to screen themselves from observation. 
One of them, a man, drew back hastily ; the other, a female, crossed the stile, and advanced 
towards her — It was Effie. She met her sister with that affected liveliness of manner, 
which, in her rank, and sometimes in those above it, females occasionally assume to hide 
surprise or confusion ; and she carolled as she came— 

“ The elfln knight sate on the brne, 

The broom grows bonny, the broom grow* fair. 

And by there came lilting a lady t>o gay, 

And wo daurna gang down to the broom nae mair " 

44 Whisht, Effle,” said her sistci ; “ our father’s coming out o’ ihi hyrc. n — The damsel 
stinted in her song. — 44 Whare hae ye been sue late at e’en ?” 

44 It’s no late, lass,” answered I 

44 It’s chappit eight on every » l n-k u* li« * own, and the sun’s guun down aluut the 
Corstorpliine hills — Whare cun %c hue Im***ii »ac lute '( " 

44 Nae gate,” answered Effle 

44 And wha was tlmt parted w i’ u i it the tile * " 

44 Naebody,” repli *d Effle, ore « mmu 

“ Nae gate ? — Naebodj ? —I wi**h it may be a right gate, «»d a tight body, that keeps 
folk out sac late ut e’en, Effle.” 

“ Whnt m eds y< l»e ay* spi t ring tin n ,il folk ?” ret nr led Effle. I ’in sure, if ye’ll 
ask nac question- I’ll tell v nae lee*. 1 ne\or ask what brings the Luird of Dumbie- 
dikes glowering here bse a wull-cat, (onlj his ten’s greener, and no sue gleg,) day after 
day, till we ar > a’ like to gaunt our c hafts aff.” 

44 Because yc ken very weel lie comes to sec our father,” said Jeanie, in answer to this 
pert remark. 

“ And Dominie Butler-- Does he come to see our father, that’s sae taen wi* his Latin 
words ?” said Effie, delighted to find that, by carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
she could divert the threatened attack upon herself, and with the petulance of youth she 
pursued her triumph over her prudent elder sister. She looked at her with a sly air, in 
which there was something like irony, as she chanted, in a low but marked tone, a scrap 
of an old Scotch song — 

“Thiough the kirkyard 
I met wi’ the Laud, 

The billy puir body he s.ud me nae harm, 

Hut just ere ’twas ilurk, 

I met wi* the clerk " 

Here the songstress stopped, looked full at her sister, and, observing the tear gather in 
her eyes, she suddi uly flung her arms round her neck, and kissed them away. Jeanie, 
though hurt and displeased, was unable to resist the caresses of this untaught child of 
nature, whose good and evil seemed to flow rather from impulse than from reflection. 
But a she returned the sisterly kiss, in token of perfect reconciliation, she could not 
suppress the gentle reproof— 44 Effie, if ye will learn fule sangs, ye might make a 
kinder use of them.” 

44 And so I might, Jeanie,” eoid in ued the girl, clinging to her sister’s neck; “and 
I wish 1 had never learned nne o’ them — and I wish we had never come here — and I wish 
my tongue had been blistered or 1 had vexed ye.” 

44 Never mind that, Effie,” replied the affectionate sister ; 44 1 eanna be mucklc vexed 
wi* ony thing ye say to me* — but O dinna vex our father !” 

44 1 will not — I will not,” replied Effie j 44 and if there were as mony dances the morn’s 
night as there are merry dancers in the north firmament on a frosty e’en, I winna budge 
an inch to gang near ane o’ them.” 

44 Dance !” echoed Jeanie Deans in astonishment. 44 O, Effie, what could take ye to a 
dance?” 
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It is very possible, that, in the communicative mood into which the Lily of St. Leonard's 
was now surprised, she might have given her sister her unreserved confidence, and saved 
me the pain of telling a melancholy tale ; but at the moment the word dance was uttered, 
it reached the ear of old David Deans, who had turned the corner of the house, and came 
upon his daughters ere they were aware of his presence. The word prelate , or even the 
word pope, could hardly have produced so appalling an effect upon David's ear ; for, of all 
exercises, that of dancing, which he termed a voluntary and regular fit of distraction, 
he deemed most destructive of serious thoughts, and the readiest inlet to all sorts of 
licentiousness ; and he accounted the encouraging, and even permitting, assemblies or 
meetings, whether among those of high or low degree, for this fantastic and absurd pur- 
pose, or for that of dramatic representations, as one of the most flagrant proofs of defec- 
tion and causes of wrath. The pronouncing of the word dance by his own daughters, 
and at his own door, now drove him beyond the verge of patience. “ Dance ! ” he ex- 
claimed. “ Dunce !— dance, said ye ? I daur ye, liinmers that ye are, to name sic a word 
at my door-cheek ! It's a dissolute profane pastime, practised by the Israelites only at 
their base and brutal worship of the Golden Calf at Bethel, and by the unhappy lass wha 
danced off the head of John the Baptist, upon whilk chapter I will exercise this night 
for your farther instruction, since ye need it sae muckle, nothing doubting that she has 
cause to rue the day, lang or this time, that e’er she suld hue shook a limb on sic an 
errand. Better for her to hae been born a cripple, and carried frae door to door, like 
auld Bessie Bowie, begging bawbees, than to be a king’s daughter, fiddling and flinging 
the gate she did. I hae often wondered that ony anc that ever bent a knee for the right 
purpose, should ever daur to crook a hough to fyke and fling at piper’s wind and fiddler’s 
squealing. And I bless God, (with that singular worthy, Peter Walker the packman at 
Bristo-Port,*) that ordered my lot in my dancing days, so that fear of my head and 

* Thin personage, whom it would be base ingratitude in the author to pass over without some notire, was by far the moat 
jealous and faithful collector aud recorder of the action* and opinions of the Cnmeronians. He resided, while stationary, at 
the Brihto Port of Edinburgh, but was by trade an itinerant merchant, or prdlar, which profession he seems to have exorcised 
In Ireland as well as Britain. He composed biographical notices of Alexander Pcden, John Semple, John Welwood, and 
Richard Cameron, all ministers of the Cameraman persuasion, to which the last mentioned member gave the name. 

It is from such tracts as these, written in the sense, feeling, and spirit of the sect, and not from the sophisticated narratives 
of a later period, that the real character of the persecuted class is to he gathered. Walker writes with a simplicity which 
sometimes slides into the burlesque, and sometimes attains a tone of simple pathos, but always expressing the most daring 
confidence in his own correctness of creed and sentiments, sometimes with narrow-minded and disgusting bigotry. His turn 
for the marvellous was that of his time and sect; hut there is little room to doubt liis veracity concerning whatever he quotes- 
on his own knowledge. Ills small tracts now bring a very high price, especially the earlier and authentic editions. 

The tirade against dancing, pronounced by David Deans, is, as intimated in the text, partly borrowed from Peter Walker, 
lie notices, as a foul reproach upon the name of Richard Cameron, that his memory was vituperated " by pipers and fiddlers 
playing the Cameraman march— carnal vain springs, winch too many professors of religion dance to; a practice unbecoming 
the professors of Christ'anity to dance to any Hpnng, but somewhat more to this. Whatever," he proceeds, “ be the many 
foul blots recorded of the saints in Scripture, none of them is charged with this regular fit of distraction We find it lias 
been practised by the wicked and profane, as the dancing at that brutish, base action of the calf-making; and it had been 
good for that unhappy lass, who danced oflT the head of John the Baptist, that she had been horn a cripple, and never drawn 
a limb to her Historians say, that her sin was written upon her judgment, who sometime thereafter was dancing upon the 
ice, and it hroko, and snapt the head off her ; her head danced above, and her feet beneath. There is ground to think and 
conclude, that when the world’s wickedness was great, dancing at their marriages was practised; hut when the heavens above, 
and the earth beneath, were let loose upon them with that overflowing flood, their mirth was soon staid; and when the 
Lord in holy justice rained fire and brimstone from heaven upon that wicked people and city Sodom, enjoyingfrilness of bread 
and idleness, their flddlestrings and hands went all in a flame ; and the whole people in thirty miles of length, and ten of 
breadth, as historians say, were all made to fry m their skins; aud at the end, whoever are giving in marriuges and dancing 
when all will go in a flame, they will quickly change their note. 

“ I have often wondered thorow my life, how any that ever knew what it was to bow a knee in earnest to pray, durst 
erook a hough to fyke and fling at a piper's and fiddler’s Bprings. I bless the Lord that ordered my lot so in my dancing 
days, that made the fear of the bloody rope and bullets to my neck and head, the pain of boots, thumikens, and irons, 
cold and hunger, wetnesB and weariness, to stop the lightness of my head, and the wantonness of my feet. What the never- 
to-he-foigotten Man of God, John Knox, said to Queen Mary, when she gave him that sharp challenge, which would strike 
mij saoan spirited, tongue-tacked ministera dumb, for his giving public faithful warning of the danger of the church and 
nation, through her marrying the Dauphino of France, when ho left her bubbling and greeting, and came to an outer court, 
where her Lady Manes were fyklng and dancing, he said, * O brave ladies, a brave world, if it would last, and heaven at the 
hinder flhd ! But fye upon the knave Death, that will seise upon those bodies of yours ; and where will all your fiddling and 
flingpqt be then?' Dancing being such a common evil, OBpecially amongst young professors, that all the lovers of the Lord 
ehpuld hate, lias caused me to insist the more upon it, especially that foolish spring the Cameronian march I "—Life and Death 
of three Famous Worthies, $c. by Peter Walker, 12mo. p. 6». 

It may be here observed, that some of the milder class of Cameronians made a distinction between the two aexea dancing 
separately, and allowed of it as a healthy and not unlawful exercise; but when men and^ women mingled in sport, it watt then 
called promiievout dancing, and considered as a scandalous enormity. 
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throat, dread of bloody rope and swift bullet, and trenchant swords and pain of boots and 
thumkins, cauld and hunger, wetness and weariness, stopped the lightness of my head, and 
the wantonness of my feet. And now, if 1 hear yc, quean lassies, sae rauckle as name 
daneing, or tliink there’s sic a tiling in this world as flinging to fiddler’s sounds and 
piper’s springs, as sure as my father’s spirit is with the just, ye shall be no more eitbez 
charge or concern of mine! Gang in, then — gang in, then, hinnies,” he added, in a 
softer tone, for the tears of both daughters, but (‘specially those of Effie, began to flow 
very fast — “ Gang in, dears, and we’ll seek grace to preserve us frae all manner of 
profane tolly, whilk causeth to sin, and promoteth the kingdom of darkness, warring 
with the kingdom of light.” 

The objurgation of David Deans, howc\or well meant, win unhappily timed. It 
created a division of feelings in Effio’s bosom, and deterred her from hi r intended confi- 
dence in her sister. “ She wad hand xnt nao better than the dirt *nh w her feet,” said 
Elbe to heiself, ■* were 1 to confers I hue darned ,vi* him foin times i * the green down 
by, and ance at Maggie Mucqucu - - ; and sho’ll mnylw lung it owor my head that she’ll 
tell my father, and then she wad be mi-tre»w nud mair. But I’ll no gang back there 
again. I’m resolved III no gang- 1 m« I’ll U, »n i leaf of m Bible,* and that’s very 
near as if I had made nil ailh, that 1 vvmna gang buck.” And ‘lie 1 ept her vow for a week, 
during which she wuh unusually cross and fretful, blomt lies wlivh hud never before been 
observ<*d in her temper, except during a mmm nt of contradiction. 

There was something in all Ibis so mysn rious us < on^deinbly to alarm the prudent 
and affectionate Joann* the more so as she judtred it unkin* 1 to her sister to mention to 
their father grounds * t an viol} which might ari a from In ” own imagination. Besides, 
her icspeet lbi the good old man did not prevent her from being aware that he was both 
hot-tempered and positive, and she -ometimes suspected that he carried his dislike to 
youthful amusements beyond tin v urge that religion nml ronton demanded. Jennie had 
sense enough to see that a sudden and severe curb upon liei sister’s hitherto uni cstrained 
freedom lnig* t he rather productive of harm tlmn good, and that Efiie, in the headstrong 
wilfulness of youth, w a'* likely to make what might be o\ erstrained in her father’s pre- 
cepts an excuse to herself for neglecting them altogether. In the higher classes, a 
damsel, however giddy, is still under the dominion of etiquette, and subjeet to the sur- 
\eillance of mammas and chaperons j but the country girl, who snatches her moment of 
gaiety (luring the intervals of labour, is iindet no such guardianship or restraint, and 
her amusement 1 m conn so much the more hazardous. Jennie saw all this with much 
di- tress of mind, uln n a circumstance occurred which appeared calculated to relieve her 
anxiety. 

Mrs. Saddletree, with whom our readeis have already been made acquainted, chanced 
to be a distant relation of Douce David Deans, and as she was a woman orderly in her 
life and conversation, and, moreover, of good substance, u sort of acquaintance was 
formally kept lip beta ecu the famine". Now', this eaieful dame, about a year and a half 
before our story commence-., chanced to need, in the line of her profession, a better sort 
of servant, or rather shop-woman. “ Mr. Saddle nve,” she said, “was never in the shop 
when Ik could get his nose within the Parliament House, and it was an awkward thing 
foi a woman-body to lx* standing among bundles o’ barkened leather her lane, selling 
saddles and bridles; and she had east her eyes upon her far-awa cousin Efiie Deans, as 
just the very sort of lassie she would want to keep her in countenance on such occasions.” 

In this proposal 1 here was much that pleased old David, — there was bed, board, and 
bountilh— it was a decent situation — the lassie would be under Mrs. Saddletree’:* eye, wlio 
had an upright walk, and lived close by the Tol booth Kirk, in which might still be heard 
the comforting doctrines of one of those few ministers of the Kirk of Scotland who had 
not bent the kuee unto Baal, according to David’s expiession, or become accessory to the 

* Tim custom of making a mark by folding a leaf in the partj'h Bible, when a solemn resolution u formed, is still held to 
be, in some sense, an appeal to Heaven for his or her sincerity 
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course of national defections, — union, toleration, patronages, and a bundle of prelatical 
Erastian oaths which had been imposed on the church since the Revolution, and 
particularly in the reign of “ the late woman,” (as he called Queen Anne,) the last of that 
unhappy race of Stuarts. In the good man’s security concerning the soundness of the 
theological doctrine which his daughter was to hear, he was nothing disturbed on account 
of the snares of a different kind, to which a creature so beautiful, young, and wilful, 
might be exposed in the centre of a populous and corrupted city. The fact is, that he 
thought with so much horror on all approaches to irregularities of the nature most to be 
dreaded in such cases, that he would as soon have suspected and guarded against Effie's 
being induced to become guilty of the crime of inurdcr. lie only regretted that she 
should live under the same roof with such a worldly-wise man as Bartoline Saddletree, 
whom David never suspected of being an ass us he was, but considered as one really 
endowed with all the legal knowledge to which he made pretension, and only liked him 
the worse for possessing it. The lawyers, especially those amongst them who sate as ruling 
elders in the General Assembly of the Kirk, had been forward in promoting the measures 
of patronage, of the abjuration oath, and others, which, in the opinion of David Deans, 
were a breaking down of the carved work of the sanctuary, and an intrusion upon the 
liberties of the kirk. Upon the dangers of listening to the doctrines of a legalized 
formalibt, such as Saddletree, Da\id gave his daughter many lectures; so much so, that 
he had time to touch but slightly on the dangers of chambering, company-keeping, and 
promiscuous dancing, to which, at her time of life, most people would have thought Effie 
more exposed, than to the risk of theoretical error in her religious faith. 

Jeanie parted from her sister, with a mixed feeling of regret, and apprehension, and 
hope. She could not be so confident concerning Effie’s ‘ prudence as her father, for she 
had observed her more narrowly, had more sympathy with her feelings, and could better 
estimate the temptations to which she was exposed. On the other bund, Mrs. Saddletree 
was an observing, bhrewd, notable woman, entitled to exercise over Effie the full authority 
of a mistress, and likely to do so strictly, yet with kindness. Iler removal to Saddletree’s, 
it was most probable, would also serve to break off some idle acquaintances, which Jennie 
suspected her sister to have formed in the neighbouring suburb. Upon the v\hole, then, 
she viewed her departure from Saint Leonard’s with pleasure, and it was not until the 
very moment of their parting for the first time in their lixes, that she felt the full 
force of sisterly sorrow. While they repeatedly kissed each other’s eheeks and wrung 
euch other's hands, Jeanie took that moment of affectionate sympathy, to press upon 
her sister the necessity of the utmost caution in her conduct while residing in Edinburgh. 
Effie listened, without once ruising her large dark eyelashes, from which the drops fell so 
fast as almost to resemble a fountain. At the conclusion she sobbed again, kissed her 
sister, promised to recollect all the good counsel she had given her, and the} parted. 

During the first weeks, Effie was all that her kinswoman expected, and even more. 
But with time there came a relaxation of that early zeal which she manifested in Mrs. 
Saddletree’s sen ice. To borrow once again from the poet, who so correctly and beautifully 
describes living manners, — 

Something there was, — what, nono presumed to bay, — 

Clouds lightly passing on a hummer's daj , 

Whispers aud hints, which wont trom oar to ear, 

And mix'd reports no judge on earth could clear 

During this interval, Mrs. Saddletree was sometimes displeased by Effie’s lingering when 
shoatob scut upon errands about tlie shop business, and sometimes by a little degree of 
impatience which she manifested at bcin'g rebuked on such occasions. But she good- 
natuntfflJy allowed, that the first was very natural to a girl to whom every thing in Edin- 
burgh was new, and the other was only the petulance of a spoiled child, when subjected 
to the yoke of domestic discipline for the first time. Attention and submission could not 
be learned at once — Holy -Rood was not built in a day — use would make perfect. 
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It seemed as if the considerate old lady had presaged truly. Ere many monlbs had 
passed, Effie became almost wedded to her duties, though she no longer discharged them 
with the laughing cheek and light step, which had at first attracted every customer. Her 
mistress sometimes observed her in tears, but they wore signs of secret sorrow, which she 
concealed as often as she saw them attract notice. Time wore on> her cheek grew pale, 
and her step heavy. The cause of these changes could not have escaped the matronly eye 
of Mrs. Saddletree, but she was chiefly confined by indisposition to her bedroom for a 
considerable time during the latter part of Eflie’s sen Ice. This interval was marked by 
symptoms of anguish almost amounting to despair. The utmost efforts of the poor girl 
to command her fits of hysterical agony were often totally una\ ailing, and the mistakes 
which she made in the shop the while were so numerous and so provoking, that Bartoline 
Saddletree, who, during his wife* illness wus obliged to lake closer charge of the business 
than consisted with his study of ihc weightier matters of the law, h»«t all patience with 
the girl, who, in his law Latin, and without much respect to gender, Iv * declared ought 
to be cognosced by inquest of a jury, as fatnutu f>rno»utt, and u aturuhter idiot a. Neigh- 
bours, also, and fellow-servants, remarked with malicious eurjosiiyor degrading pity, the 
disfigured shape, Ioom* dress, and i»vlo cheeks, of the .nee beautiful and still interesting 
girL But to no one would she grant her confidence, answering all taunts with bitter 
sarcasm, and nil serious expostulation with sulh n denial, or with floods of tears. 

At length, when Mrs. Saddletree’s recovi ry was likely ro permit her wontid attention 
to the regulation of her household, Eflie Deans, as if unit tiling to face an investigation 
made by the authority of her mistress, asked permission of Bartoline to go homo for a 
week or two, aligning indisposition, and the wi-h of tning the benefit of repose and the 
change of air, as the motives of her request. Sharp-eyed as a lynx (or conceiving himself 
to be so) in the nice sharp quillits ol legal discussion, Bartoline was as dull at drawing 
inferences from the occurrences of common life as any Duteii professor of mathematics. 
He suffered Eflie to depart without much suspicion, and without any inquiry. 

It wub afterwards found that a period of a week intervened betwixt her leaving her 
master’s house and arriving at St. Leonard’s. She made her appearance before her sister 
in a state rather resembling the spectre than the living substance of the gay and beautiful 
girl, who had left her father’s cottage for the first time scarce seventeen months before. 
The lingering illuess of her mistress lind, for the last few months, given her a plea for 
confining herself entirely to the dusky precincts of the shop in the Lawumurket, and Jennie 
was so much occupied, during tin* same period, with the concerns of her father’s house- 
hold, that she had rarely found leisure for a walk in the city, and a brief and hurried 
visit to her sister. The young women, therefore, had scarcely seen each other for several 
months, nor had a single scandalous Murmise reached the ears of the secluded inhabitants 
of the cottage at St. Leonard’s. Jcunic, therefore, terrified to death at her sister’s 
appearance, at first overwhelmed her with inquiries, to which the unfoitunate young 
woman returned for a time incoherent and rambling answers, and finally fell into a 
hysterical fit. Rendered too certain of her sister’s misfortune, Jennie had now the dread- 
ful alternative of communicating her ruin to her father, or of endoavouiing to conceal it 
from him. To all questions concerning the name or rank of her seducer, and the fate of 
the being to whom her fall had given birth, Effie remained as mute as the grave, to which 
she seemed hastening ; and indeed the least allusion to either seemed to drive her to 
distraction. Her sister, in distress and in despair, was about to repair to Mrs. Saddletree 
to consult her experience, and at the same time to obtain what lights she could upon this 
most unhappy affair, when she was saved that trouble hv a new stoke of fate, which 
seemed to carry misfortune to the uttermost. 

David Deans had been alarmed at the state of health in which his daughter had returned 
to her paternal residence ; but Jeanie had contrived to divert him from particular and 
specific inquiry. It was, therefore, like a clap of thunder to the poor old man, when, just 
as the hour of noon hod brought the visit of the Laird of Dumbiedikes os usual, other 
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and sterner, as well as most unexpected guests, arrived at the cottage of St Leonard's. 
These were the officers of justice, with a warrant of justiciary to search for and apprehend 
Euphemia, or Effie, Deans, accused of the crime of child-murder. The stunning weight 
of a blow so totally unexpected bore down the old man, who had in his early youth 
resisted the brow of military and civil tyrrany, though backed with swords and guns, 
tortures and gibbets. lie fell extended and senseless upon his own hearth ; and the men, 
happy to escape from the scene of his awakening, raised, with rude humanity, the object 
of their warrant from her bed, and placed her in a coach, which they had brought with 
them. The hasty remedies which Jeanie had applied to bring back her father's senses 
were scarce begun to operate, when the noise of the wheels in motion recalled her 
attention to her miserable sister. To run shrieking after the carriage was the firBt vain 
effort of her distraction, but she was stopped by one or two female neighbours, assembled 
by the extraordinary appearance of a coach in that sequestered place, who almost forced 
her bock to her father's house. The deep and sympathetic affliction of these poor people, 
by whom the little family at St. Leonard's were held in high regard, filled the house with 
lamentation. Even Dumbicdikes was moved from his wonted apathy, and, groping for 
his purse as he spoke, ejaculated, “Jeanie, woman ! — Jeanie, woman ! dinna greet — it's 
sad wark, but siller will help it and lie drew out his purse as he spoke. 

The old man had now raised himself from the ground, and, looking about him as if he 
missed something, seemed gradually to recover the sense of his wretchedness. “ Where,” 
he said, with a voice that made; the roof ring, “where is the vile harlot, that has disgraced 
the blood of an honest man ? — Where is she, that has no place among us, but has come 
foul with her sins, like the Evil One, among the children of God ? — Where is she, Jeanie ? 
— Bring her before me, that I may kill her with a word and a look !'' 

All hastened around him with their appropriate sources of consolation — the Laird with 
his purse, Jeanie with burnt feathers and strong waters, and the women with their 
exhortations. “ O neighbour — O Mr. Deans, it's a Bair trial, doubtless — but think of the 
Kook of Ages, neighbour — think of the promise !” 

“And 1 do think of it, neighbours — and T bless God that I can think of it, even in the 
wrack and rain of a' that’s nearest and dearest to me — But to be the father of a cast- 
away — a profligate -a bloody Zipporah — a mere murderess! — (), how will the wieked 
exult in the high places of their wickedness ! — the prelatists, and the latitudinarians, and 
the hand-waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn wi’ handing the slaughter- 
weapons —they will push out the lip, and say that wc are even such as themselves. Sair, 
suir I aui grieved, neighbours, for the poor cast-sway — for the child of mine old age — 
but sairer for the stumbling-block and scandal it will be to all tender and honest souls !” 

“Davie — winna siller do’i?” insinuated the Laird, still proffering his green purse, 
which was full of guineas. 

“I tell ye, Dumbied ikes,” said Deans, “that if telling down my liaill substance could 
hac saved her frae this black snare, I wad liae, walked out wi’ nactliing but my bonnet 
and my staff to beg an uwmous for God’s sake, and caVl mysell an happy man — But if a 
dollar, or a plack, or the nineteenth part of a boddle, wad Rave her open guilt and open 
shame frac open punislingsnt, that purchase wad David Deans never make! — Na, na; an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, life for life, blood for blood — it’s the law of man, and 
it’s the Jaw of God. — Leave me, airs— leave me — I maun warstle wi’ this trial in privacy 
niu^on my knees.” 

beanie, now in some degree restored to the power of thought, joined in the same 
request. The next day found the fathe* and daughter still in the depth of affliction, but 
the littier sternly supporting his load of ill through a proud sense of religious duty, and 
the daughter anxiously suppressing her own feelings to avoid again awakening liis. Thus 
was it with the afflicted family until the morning after Porteous's death, a period at which 
we are now arrived. 




Cftrarpier i®e WltHjnnfci. 


Is ill the cminsLl thvt wt two have shared 
'Ihe sisters sows, the hours that we have spent 
When wl havi thid the busts footed tiiut 
l'jr parting us — Oh '—and is all iurnut' 

Midsummer Nighi s Dm m 


E h rve b< i n a long while in conducting Butler to the floor of the cottage 
at St. Leonard’s; yet the space which we have occupied in the preceding 
narrative docs not exceed in length that which lie actually spent on 
Salisbury Crags on the morning which succeeded the execution done 
upon Fort ecus by the rioters. For this delay he had his own motives, 
lie wished to collect his thought ,, strangely agitated as they were, first 
by the* melancholy news of Etlie Pome’s situation, and nttcrwaids by the frightful scene 
wliieli lie had witnessed. In the situation also in which he stood with respect to Jeanie 
and her father, some ceremony, at least some choice of fitting time and season, was 
necessary to wait upon them. Eight in the morning was then the ordinary hour for 
breakfast, and he resolved that it should arrive before lie made his appearance in their 
cottage. 

Never did hours pass so heavily. Butler shifted his place and enlarged liis circle to 
while away the time, and heard the huge bell of St. Giles’s toll each successive hour in 
swelling tones, which were instantly attested by those of the other steeples in succession. 
He had heard seven struck in this manner, when he began to think he might venture to 

c c 
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approach nearer to St. Leonard’s, from which he was still a mile distant. Accordingly he 
descended from his lofty station as low as the bottom of the valley which divides Salisbury 
Crags from those small rocks which take their name from Saint Leonard. It is, as many 
of my readers may know, a deep, wild, grassy valley, scattered with huge rocks and frag- 
ments which have descended from the cliffs and steep ascent to the east. 

This sequestered dell, as well as other places of the open pasturage of the King’s Park, 
was, about this time, often the resort of the gallants of the time who had affairs of honour 
to discuss with the sword. Duels were then very common in Scotland, for the gentry 
were at once idle, haughty, fierce, divided by faction, and addicted to intemperance, so 
that there lacked neither provocation, nor inclination to resent it when given; and the 
sword, which was part of every gentleman’s dress, was the only weapon used for the 
decision of such differences. When, therefore, Butler observed a young man, skulking, 
apparently to avoid observation, among the scattered rocks at some distance from the 
foot-path, he was naturally led to suppose that he had sougty this lonely spot upon that 
evil errand. He was so strongly impressed with this, that, notwithstanding his own 
distress of mind, he could not, according to his sense .of duty as a clergyman, pass this 
person without speaking to him. There arc times, thought he to himself, when the 
slightest interference may avert a great calamity — when a word spoken in season may 
do more for prevention than the eloquence of Tully could do for remedying evil — And 
for my own griefs, be they as they may, I shall feel them the lighter, if they divert me 
not from the prosecution of my duty. 

Thus thinking and feeling, he quitted the ordinary path, and advanced nearer the 
object he had noticed. The man at first directed his course towards the hill, in order, as 
it appeared, to avoid him; but when he saw that Butler seemed disposed to follow him, 
he adjusted his hat fiercely, turned round, and came forward, as if to meet and defy 
scrutiny. 

Butler had an opportunity of accurately studying liis features as they advanced slowly 
to meet each other. The si ranger seemed about twenty -five years old. Uis dress was of 
a kind which could hardly be said to indicate liis rank with certainty, for it was such as 
young gentlemen sometimes wore while on active exercise in the morning, and which, 
therefore, was imitated by those of the inferior ranks, as young clerks and tradesmen, 
bccauso its cheapness rendered it attainable, while it approached more nearly to the 
apparel of youths of fashion than any other which the manners of the times permitted 
them to wear. If his air and manner could be trusted, however, this person seemed 
rather to be dressed under than above his rank; for his carriage was bold and somewhat 
supercilious, his Htep easy and free, his manner daring and unconstrained. His stature 
was of the middle size, or rather above it, his limbs well-proportioned, yet not so strong 
as to infer the reproach of clumsiness. His features were uncommonly handsome, and all 
about him would have been interesting and prepossessing, hut for that indescribable 
expression which habitual dissipation gives to the countenance, joined with a certain 
audacity in look and manner, of that kind which is often assumed as a mask for confusion 
and apprehension. 

Butler and the stranger met — surveyed each other — -when, as the latter, slightly 
touching his hat, was about to pass by him, Butler, while he returned the salutation, 
observed, “ A fine morning, sir — You are on the hill early.” 

“ I have business here,” said the young man, in a tone meant to repress farther inquiry. 

I do not doubt it, sir,” said Butler. “ I trust you will forgive my hoping that it is 
of n lawful kind?” 

‘flSir,” said the other, with marked surprise, “ I never forgive impertinence, nor can 
T Conceive what title you have to hope any thing about what no way concerns you.” 

“ I am a soldier, sir,” said Butler, “ and have a charge to arrest evil-doers in the 
name of my Master.” 
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“ A soldier!” said the young man, stepping back, and fiercely laying his hand on his 
sword — “ A soldier, and arrest me! Did you reckon what your life was worth, before 
you took the commission upon you?” 

“ You mistake me, sir,” said Butler gravely: “ neither my warfare nor my warrant are 
of this world. I am a preacher of the gospel, and have power, in my Muster’s name, 
to command the peace upon earth and good-will towards men, which was proclaimed with 
the gospel.” 

“A minister!” said the stranger, carelessly, and with an expression approaching to 
scorn. “ I know the gentlemen of your cloth in Scotlnud claim a strange right of inter- 
meddling with men’s private a dairy. But I have been abroad, aud know tatter than to 
be priest-ridden.” 

“ Sir, if it be true that any of my cloth, or, it might be more decently said, 'of my 
calling, interfere with men’s private itf.ii^H, foi tho gratification eitlw r of idle curiosity, 
or for worse motives, you cannot h.iv learned a better 1 * sson afooad than to con- 
temn such practices. But, in in, Masters w 01 k. T axu cab <1 \ > be busy in season and 
out of season; and, conscious as f nm o| u pure motive, it w(ie better for me to 
incur your contempt for speaking t.'.aii the e<.rr<v*j"ii of my own conscience for being 
silent.” 

“ In tlic name of the devil!” said the young man impatiently, k - -*ny what you have to 
.say, then; though whom you *ake nn* for, or whut ear lily concern you have with me, 
a stranger to you, or with my actions and motives, of whiHi you can know uothing, 
I cannot conjecture for *ui instant.” 

“ You are al» >ut,” a.U Butler, “to v folate one of your < ountry’s wisest laws — you are 
about, which is much more dreadful, to violate a law, which God himself has implanted 
within our nature, aiul written, ns it were, in the table of our hearts, to which every 
thrill of our nerves is responsive.” 

“ And what is the law you speak of?” said the strau^ r, in a hollow and somewhat 
disturbed accent. 

“ Thou slialt do no murder,” said Butler, with a deep ftnd solemn voice. 

The young man visibly started, and looked considerably appalled. Butler perceived 
he liacF made a favourable impression, and resolved to follow it up. “ Think,” he said, 
“ young man,” laying his hand kindly upon the stranger’s shoulder, “ what an awful 
alternative you voluntarily choose for yourself, to kill or be killed. Think what it is to 
rush uncalled into 'the presence of an offended Deity, your heart fermenting with evil 
passions, your hand hot from the Rtccl you had been urging, with your best skill and 
malice, against the In east of a fellow-creature. Or, suppose yourself the scarce less 
wretched survivor, with the guilt of Cain, the lirst murderer, in your heart, with the 
stamp upon your brow — that stamp which struck all who gazed on him with unutterable 
horror, and by which the murderer is made manifest to all who look upon him. 
ThinV. ” 

The stranger gradually withdrew himself from under the hand of liis monitor; 
and, pulling his hat over his brows, thus interrupted him. “ Your meaning, sir, I dare 
snv, is excellent, but you are throwing your advice away. I am not in this place with 
violent intentions against any one. I may he bad enough — you priests say all men are 
so — but I ain here for the purpose of saving life, not of taking it away. If you wish to 
spend your time rather in doing a good action Ilian in talking about you know not what, 
I will give you an opportunity. Do you see yonder crag to the right, over which 
appears the chimney of a lone house? Go thither, inquire for one Jeanic Deans, the 
daughter of the goodman ; let her know that he she wots of remained here from daybreak 
till this hour, expecting to see h&, and that he can abide no longer. Tell her, Bhc must 
meet me at the Hunter’s Bog to-night, as the moon rises behind St. Anthony’s 
Hill, or that she will make a desperate man of me.” 


c c 2 
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“ Who or what are you,” replied Butler, exceedingly and most unpleasantly surprised, 
“ who charge me with such an errand?” 

“I am the devil!” answered the young man hastily. 

Butler stepped instinctively back, and commended himself internally to Ileaven; 
for, though a wise and strong-minded man, he was neither wiser nor more strong-minded 
than those of his age and education, with whom, to disbelieve witchcraft or spectres, was 
held an undeniable proof of atheism. 

The stranger went on without observing his emotion. “Yes! call me Apollyon, 
Abaddon, whatever name you shall choose, as a clergyman acquainted with the upper 
and lower circles of spiritual denomination, to call me by, you shall not find an appellation 
more odious to him that bears it, than is mine own.” 

This sentence was spoken with the bitterness of dhlfnipbraiding, and a contortion of 
visage absolutely demoniacal. Butler, though a man brave by principle, if not by 
constitution, was o\erawed; for intensity of mental distress has in it a sort of sublimity 
which repels and overawes all men, but especially those of kind and sympathetic dis- 
positions. The stranger turned abruptly from Butler as he spoke, but instantly 
returned, and, coming up to him closely and boldly, said, in a fierce, determined tone, 
“ I have told you who and what I am — who, and what ore you ? What is your 
namt 

“ Butler,” answered the person to whom this abrupt question was addressed, surprised 
into answering it by the sudden and fierce manner of the querist — “ Reuben Butler, 
a preacher of the gospel.” 

At this answer, the stranger again plucked more deep ov*er Ids brows the hat which 
he had thrown back in his former agitation. “Butler!” he repeated — “the assistant 
of the schoolmaster at Libberton?” 

“ The same,” answered Butler, composedly. 

The stranger covered his face with his hand, as if on sudden reflection, and then 
turned away, but stopped when lie lmd walked a few paces; and seeing Butler 
follow him with his eyes, called out in a stern yet suppressed tone, just as if he had 
exactly calculated that his accents should not be beard a yard beyond the spot on which 
Butler stood. “ Go >our way, and do mine errand. Do not look after me. I will 
neither descend through the bowels of these rooks, nor vanish in a flash of fire; and yet 
the eye that seeks to trace my motions shall ha\e reason to curse it was ever shrouded 
by eyelid or eyelash. Begone, and look not behind you. Tell Jcanic Deans, that 
when the* moon rises I shall expect to meet her at Nicol Muschat’s Cairn, beneath 
Saint Anthony’s Chapel.” 

As he uttered these words, he turned and took the road against the hill, with a haste 
that seemed as peremptory as his tone of authority. 

Dreading he knew not what of additional misery to a lot which seemed little capable 
of receiving augmentation, and desperate at the idea that any living man should 
dare to send so extraordinary a request, couched in terms so imperious, to the half- 
betrotlicd object of his early and only affection, Butler strode hastily towards the 
cottage, in order to ascertain how far this daring and rude gallant was actually entitled to 
press on Jeanie Deans a request, which no prudent, and scarce any modest young woman, 
was likely to comply with. 

Butler was by nature neither jealous nor superstitious; yet the feelings which 
l«4d to those moods of the mind were rooted in his heart, as a portion derived from 
the common stock of humanity. Tt was maddening to think* that a profligate gallant, 
sucfe'im the manner and tone of the stranger evinced him to be, should have it 
b> nis power to command forth ^is future bride and plighted true love, at a place so 
improper, and an hour so Unseasonable. Yet the tone in which the stranger spoke 
had nothing of the soft half>brenthe<l voice 1 proper to the seducer who solicit- an 
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assignation; it was bold, fierce, and imperative, and had less of love in it than of menace* 
and intimidation. 

The suggestions of superstition seemed more plausible, had Butler’s mind been 
very accessible to them. Was this indeed the ltoariiig Lion, who goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour? This was a question which pressed itself on Butler’s mind 
with an earnestness that cannot bo conceived by those who live" in the present day. 
The fiery eye, the abrupt demeanour, the oeeasionally harsh, yet studiously subflued 
tone of voice, — the features, handsome, but now clouded with pride, now disturbed 
by suspicion, now inflamed with passion— those dark hazel eyes which he sometimes 
shaded with his cap, os if hr were averse to have them seen while they were occupied 
with keenly obser\ing the motions mid bearing of others — those eyes that were now 
turbid with nielaneholy, now gleaming witli seorn, and now sparkling with fury — was 
it the passions of a mere mortul they expressed, or the emotions of a fiend, who seeks, 
and seeks in vain, to conceal ids iiend h dedgns under the bornnvut mask ot maiily 
beauty? The whole partook of the mien, Ik iptidg*, and poit of tin ruined archangel; 
and, imperfectly as wc liavo been .dJe to dosePibi it, the « fleet of the interview upon 
Butler’s nerves, shaken as they w ve at ih* line 1 hy th lumas of the preceding 
night, were greater than his an h t’-iimding uurrmit'd, or hi pride cared to submit 
to. The very place where he huh met this singular person wu* desecrated, as it were, 
and unhallowed, owing to many \ iolent deaths, both i»» duels and by suicide, which had 
in former times tuk' n place •*i»*n i ; and the place whir h lie hud uamerfas a rendezvous at 
solute an hour, w.i* held ir» genual to be accursed, from a frightful and cruel murder 
which had been then < ommitted hy the wretch from whom the place took its name, upon 
the per -on o r hi' own wife.* It w as in sue h places, according to the belief of that 
period, (when' the laws against witchcraft were still in fresh observance and had even 
lately been acted upon,) that evil spiritl hwl power to make themselves visible to human 
eyes, and to prnetbx upon the feelings and senses of mankind. Suspicions, founded on such 
circumstances, rushed on Butler’s mind, unpi ojmreil as ii was by any previous course of 
reasoning, to deny that which all of liis? time, country, and profession believed; but 
common sense rejected these vain ideas as inconsistent, if not with possibility, at least 
with the general rules hy which the universe is governed, — a deviation from which, as 
Butler well argued witli himself, ought not to be admitted a» probable, upon any but the 
plainest and most incontrovertible evidence. An earthly lover, however, or a young 
man, who, from whatever cause, had tin* right of exercising such summary and 
unceremonious authority over the object of his long-settled, and apparently sincerely 
returned affectum, was an object scarce less appalling to his mind, than those which 
superstition suggested. 

His limbs exhausted with fatigue, his mind harassed with anxiety, and with -painful 
doubts and recollections, Butler draggl'd himself up the ascent from the valley to St. 
Leonard’s crags, and presented himself at the door of Desuis’s habitation, with feelings 
niucu akin to the miserable reflections and fears of its inhabitants. 

* Nicliol Muschat, a debauched and profligate wretch, having conceived a hatred against Ins wife, entered into s con- 
spiracy with another brutal libertine nd gambler named Campbell of IlurnMnk, (repeatedly mentioned in Pennycuick’a 
satirical poems of the tune,) by which Campbell undertook to destroy the woman’s character, no as to enable Muschat, on 
false pretences, to obtain a divorce from her. Tin brutal devices to which these worthy accomplices resorted for that purpose 
having foiled, they endeavoured to destroy her by administering medicine of a dangerous kind, and in extraordinary 
quantities 

This purpose also failing, Nichol Muschat, or Muschot, did finally, on the 17th October, 1720, cany his wife under cloud 
of night to the King’s Park, adpiccnt to what is called tin Duke's Walk, near ITblyrood Palace, and there took her life by 
cutting her throat almost tjuito through, and inflicting other wounds, lie pleaded guilty to the indictment, fur which he 
suffered death. Ills associate, Campbell, was sentenced to transportation for lus share in tile previous conspiracy. Bee 
Alar-Laurin'i Criminal Ctuet , pages 04 and 738. 

In memory, and at tho same tune execration, of tlic deed, a cairn, or pile of stones, long marked the spot. It iB now almost 
totally removed, in consequence of an alteration on the road in that place. 



Clmyhr Ala tTt tlTt| 


Then she stretched out her lily hand 
And for to do lior best 
' Hue hack thj laith and troth W lllie 
God gie thj soul good rest' 

Old Dai lad 


OME in,” answered the low and ^weet-toned voice lie loved best to bear, 
a* Butler tapped at the door of the cottage. He lifted tbe latch, and 
found himself under the roof of affliction. Jeanic was unable to trust 
herself with more than one glance towards her lover, whom she now met 
under circumstances so agonizing to her feelings, and at the some time 
so humbling to her honest pride. It is well known, that much, both of 
what is good and bad in the Scottish national character, arises out of the intimacy of 
their family connexions. “ To be conje of honest folk,” that is, of people who have borne 
a jfeft and unstained reputation, is an advantage as highly prized among the lower Scotch, 
as the emphatic counterpart, “ to be of a good family,” is valued among their gentry. 
The worth and respectability of one member of a peasant’s family is always accounted by 
themselves and others, not only a matter of honest pride, but a guarantee for the good 
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conduct of the whole. On the contrary, such a melancholy stain as was now flung 
on one of the children of Deans, extended its disgrace to all connected with him, 
and Jeanie felt herself lowered at once, in her own eyes, and in those of her lover. 
It was in vain that she repressed this feeling, as far subordinate and too selflsh to be 
mingled with her sorrow for her sister’s calamity. Mature prevailed; and while she 
shed tears for Jier sister’s distress and danger, there mingled with them bitter drops of 
grief for her own degradation. 

As Butler entered, the old man was seated by the fire with his well-worn pocket Bible 
in his hands, the companion of the wanderings and dangers of his youth, and bequeathed 
to him on the scaffold by one of those, who, in the year 1686, sealed their enthusiastic 
principles with their blood. The sun sent its rays through a small window at the old 
man’s back, and, “ shining mottj through the reek,” to use tin expression of a bard of 
that time and country, illumined th * grey hail s of the old man, and tin sacred page which 
he studied. Ilia features, far from lnmkouu and rather harsh mid s» \oro, had }Tt from 
their expression of habitual giuviry, and o ntemjit for tardily tlmi^s, an expression of 
stoical dignity amidst their sternness. He hoisted, in no small d<irree, the attributes 
which Soutlicy ascribes to the am c nt Scandinavians, whom he 'erms “ firm to inflict, and 
stubborn to endur* ” The who! Mr ued a pn t n . f whit him lights might have been 
given by Rembrandt, but the outline would have rt quiicd the fin c and "vigour ot Michael 
Angelo. 

Deans lifted hi jc .t- Ihitl r cntci'd. mid instantl) withdrew it, as from an object 
which gave lum «ii on* esu« prist and sudden pain He had ns uincd such high ground 
with this carnal- win* * schohn, iv» he had in Ins pride turned Bnlkr, that to meet him of 
all in m, undvu h » Img*»of humili ition, aggravated his im&inrtune, and was a consummation . 
like that of the dying chief in the old ballad — Earl Percy sees my fall”’ 

Dtans raised the Bible with his left hand, so as partly to screen his face^ and putting 
back lus right us lar as lie could, held it towards Butkr in that position, at the same 
time turning his body from him, as if to prev* nt his seeing the working of liis counte- 
nance 1 . Butler clasp* d the extended hand wliHi had sup]) or ted his orphan infancy, wept 
over it, and in vain endeavoured to say more than the words — “ God comfort you— God 
comfort you!” 

“lie will — lie doth, my friend,” said Deans, assuming firmness as he discovered tlio 
agitation of liis guest; “he doth, now, and he will yet more inliisowngude time, I have 
been ower proud of my sufferings in a gude cause, Reuben, and now I am to he tried with 
those wliilk will turn my pride and gloiy into a reproach and a hissing. Iiow muckle 
better I liae thought mysell than them that lay saft, fed sweet, and drank deep, when I 
was in the moss-haggs and moors, wi’ precious Donald Cameron, and worthy Mr. Black- 
adder, called Guess-again; and how proud I was o’ being made a spectacle to men and 
angels, having stood on their pillory at the Canongate afore I was fifteen years old, for 
the cause ot a National Covenant ! To think, Reuben, that I, wha line been sac honoured 
ana exalted in my youth, nay, when I was but a hafHins callant, and that liac borne tes- 
timony again the defections o’ the times yearly, monthly, daily, hourly, minutely, striving 
and testifying with uplifted hand and voi^e, crying a^oud, and sparing not, against all 
great national snares, as the nation- -wasting and church-sinking abomination of union, 
toleration, and patronage, imposed by the 'last w r oman of that unhappy race of Stuarts; 
also against the infringements and invasions of the just powers of eldership, whereanent 
I uttered my paper, called, a * Cry of an Howl in the Desert,’ printed at the Bow-head, 
and sold by all flying stationers in town and country — and now ” 

Here he paused. It may well be supposed that Butler, though not absolutely coin- 
ciding in all the good old man’s ideas about church government, had too much consideration 
and humanity to interrupt him, while he reckoned up with conscious pride his suffer- 
ings, and .the constancy of his testimony. On the contrary, when he paused under the 
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influence of the bitter recollections of the moment, Butler instantly threw in his mite 
of encouragement. 

“ You have been well known, my old and revered friend, a true and tried follower of 
the Cross; one who, as Saint Jerome hath it, * per inf amiam etbonam famam grassariad 
immortaUtatem ,’ which may be freely rendered, *wlio rushethon to immortal life, through 
bad report and good report/ You have been one of those to whom the tender andfearful 
souls cry during the midnight solitude — ‘ Watchman, what of the night? — Watchman, 
what of the night?’ — And, assuredly, this heavy dispensation, as it comes not without 
divine permission, so it comes not without its special commission and use.” 

“I do receive it as such,” said poor Deans, returning the grasp of Butler’s hand; “and 
if I have not been taught to read the Scripture in any other tongue but my native 
Scottish,” (even in his distress Butler’s Latin quotation had not escaped his notice,) 
“ I have, nevertheless, so learned them, that I trust to bear even this crook in my lot 
with submission. But, oli! Reuben Butler, the kirk, of whilk, though unworthy, I have 
yet been thought a polished shaft, and meet to be a pillar, holding, from my youth upward, 
the place of ruling elder — what will the lightsome and profane think of the guide that 
cannot keep his own family from stumbling? How will they take up their song and their 
reproach, when they see that the children of professors are liable to as foul backsliding as 
the offspring of Belial! But I will bear my cross with the comfort, that whatever showed 
like goodness in me or mine, was but like the light tluit shines frae creeping insects, on 
the brae-side, in a dark night — it kythes bright to the ce, because all is dark around it; 
but when the morn comes on the mountains, it is but a puir crawling kail- worm after a’. 
And sae it shows, wi’ ony rag of human righteousness., or formal law -work, that we may 
pit round us to cover our shame.” 

As he pronounced these words, the door again opened, and Mr. Bnrtolinc Saddletree 
entered, his three-pointed hat set far back on his head, with a silk handkerchief beneath 
it, to keep it in that cool position, his gold-headed cane in his hand, and his whole deport- 
ment that of a wealthy burgher, w ho might one day look to have a share in the magis- 
tracy, if not actually to hold the curule chair itself. 

Rochefoueault, who has torn the veil from so many foul gangrenes of th^ human heart, 
says, wo find something not altogether unpleasant to us in the misfortunes of our best 
friends. Mr. Saddletree would have been very angry had any one told liim that he felt 
pleasure ill the disaster of poor Effie Deans, aiul the disgrace of her family ; and yet there 
is great question whether the gratification of playing the person of importance, inquiring, 
investigating, and laying down the law on the whole affair, did not offer, to say the leust, 
full consolation for the pain which pure sympathy gave him on account of his wife’s kins- 
woman. He had now got a piece of real judicial business by the end, instead of being 
obliged, as was his connnon case, to intrude his opinion ulure it was neither wished nor 
wanted; and felt as happy in the exchange as a boy when he gets his first new watch, 
which actually goes when wound up, and has real hands and a true dial-plate. But besides 
this subject for legal disquisition, Bortolinc’s braiqs were also overloaded with the affair 
of Porteous, his violent death, and all its probable consequences to the city and commu- 
nity. It was what the French call Vcmbarrnx dot richessrs, the confusion arising from too 
much mental wealth. He walked in with a consciousness of double importance, full fraught 
with the superiority of one who possesses more information than the company into which 
he enters, and who feels a right to discharge his learning on them without mercy. “ Good 
mopping, Mr. Deans, — good-morrow to you, Mr. Butler, — 1 was not aware that you were 
acquainted with Mr. Deans.” 

BqMefc made some slight answer; his reasons may be readily imagined for not making 
his connexion with the family, which, in his eyes, had something of tender mystery, a 
frequent subject of conversation with indifferent persons, such os Saddletree. 

The worthy burgher, in the plenitude of self-importance, now sate down upon a chnit, 
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wiped his brow, collected his breath, and made the first experiment of the resolved pith of 
his lungs, in a deep and dignified sigh, resembling a groan in sound and intonation — 

“ Awfu’ times these, neighbour Deans, awfu’ times!” 

“ Sinfu', sliamefu’, heaven-daring times,” answered DeanB, in a lower and more subdued 
tone. 

‘‘For my part,” continued Saddletree, swelling with importance, " what between the 
distress of my friends, and my poor auld country, ony wit that ever I had may be said 
to have abandoned me, sae that 1 sometimes think my self as ignorant as if I were inter 
rtisticos. Here when I arise in the morning, wi’ my mind just arranged touching what's 
to be done in puir Efiie's misfortune, and hae gotten the liaill statute at my finger-ends, 
the mob maun get up and string Jock Porteoun to a dy ester 1 ' beam, and ding a' thing 
out of my head again.” 

Deeply as lie wns distressed with his >wn domestic calamity, could not help ex- 

pressing some interest in the m>Wh. Saddletree imm* diatt ly entci d on details of the 
insurrection and its consequence *\hile Butler took tin occasion to seek some private 
conversation with Jeanic Deans. She gav< bun the opportunity ho sought, by leaving 
the room, as if in prosecution * 4 *0.01 part ot In r morning lain nr. Butler followed. her 
in a few minutes, leaving Dean 1 * >0 closely engaged by hi** b usy visitor, that there was 
little chance ot his observing their absence. 

The scene of their interview vas an outer npurtmeu . where Jeanic was used to busy 
herself in arrangin'* the production * of her dairy. "V\ In u Butler found an opportunity of 
(stealing alter her into tbi* place, he found her silent, dejected, and ready to burst into 
tears. Instead ot th .ictive industry with which she had been accustomed, even while in 
the act of .-peaking, to employ her hands in sour useful branch of household business, she 
was seated listless in a corner, sinking apparently under the weight of lier own thoughts. 
Yet the instant he entered, she* dried her eyes, and, with the simplicity and openness of 
her character, immediately entered on conversation. 

“ I am glad you have come in, Mr. Butler,” said she, “ for — for — for I wished to tell 
ye, that all inaun be ended between you and me — it’s best for baitli our sakes.” 

“Ended!” said Butler, in surprise; “ and for what should it be ended? — I grant tbisis 
a heavy dispensation, but it lies neither at your door nor mine — it’s an evil of God's 
sending, and it must be borne; but it cannot break plighted troth, Jeanie, while they that 
plighted their word wish to keep it.” 

“ But, Reuben,” said the young woman, looking at him affectionately, “ I ken weel that 
ye think mair ol me than yourself; and, Reuben, I can only in requital think mair of your 
weal than of my ain. Ye are a man of spotless name, bred to God’s ministry, and a' men 
say that ye will some day rise high in the kirk, though poverty keep ye doun e'en now. 
Poverty is a bud back -friend, Reuben, and that ye ken ower weel; but ill-fame is a waur 
nne, and that is a truth yc sail never learn through my moans.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Butler, eagerly and impatiently; “ or how do you connect 
your sister’s guilt, if guilt there be, which, 1 trust in God, may yet bo disproved, with our 
engagement? — how can that affect you or me?” 

“ IIow can you ask me that, Mi* Butler? Will this stain, d'ye think, ever be forgotten, 
ns lang as our heads are abune the grund? Will it not stick to us, and to our bairns, and 
to their very bairns' bairns ? To liac been the child of an honest man, might liae been 

saying something for me and mine; but to be the sister of a O my God!” — With 

tlus exclamation her resolution failed, and she hurst into a passionate fit of tears. 

The lover used every effort to induce her to compose herself, and at length succeeded; 
but sbe only resumed her composure to express herself with the same positiveness as before. 
“ No, Reuben, I’ll bring disgrace liame to noc man’s hearth; my ain distresses I con bear, 
and I maun bear, but there is nae occasion for buckling them on other folk’s shouthers. 1 
will bear my load alone — tlie back is made for the burden.” 
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A lover is by charter wayward and suspicious ; and Jeanie’s readiness to renounce 
their engagement, under pretence of zeal for his peace of mind and respectability of 
character, seemed to poor Butler to form a portentous combination with the commission 
of the stranger he had met with that morning. His voice faltered as he asked, “ whether 
nothing but a sense of her sister’s present distress occasioned her to talk in that 
manner?” 

“ And what else can do sae ?” she replied with simplicity. “ Is it not ten long years 
since we spoke together in this way ? ” 

“Ten years!” said Butler. “It’s a long time — sufficient perhaps for a woman to 
weary ” 

“ To weary of her auld gown,” said Jeanie, “ and to wish for a new ane if she likes to 
be brave, but not long enough to weary of a friend — The eye may wish change, but the 
heart never.” 

“ Never !” said Reuben, — “that’s a bold promise.” 

“But not more bauld than true,” said Jeanie, with the same quiet simplicity which 
attended her manner in joy and grief, in ordinary affairs, and in those which most inte- 
rested her feelings. 

Butler paused, and looking at her fixedly— “ I am charged,” ho said, “ with a message 
to you, Jeanie.” 

“ Indeed ! From whom ? Or what can ony ane have to say to me ?” 

“ It is from a stranger,” said Butler, affecting to speak with an indifference which his 
voice belied — “ A young man whom I met this morning in the Park.” 

“ Mercy !” said Jeanie, eagerly ; “ and what did he say?” 

“ That he did not see you at the hour he expected, but required you should meet him 
alone at Muschat’s Cairn this night, so soon as the moon rises.” 

“ Tell him,” said Jeanie, hastily, “ I shall certainly come.” 

“ May I ask,” said Butler, his suspicions increasing at the ready alacrity of the answer, 
“who this man is to whom you are so willing to give the meeting at a place and hour so 
uncommon?” 

“Folk maun do mucklc they have little will to do, in this world,” replied Jeanie. 

“ Granted, ” said her lover ; “ hut what compels you to this ? — who is this person ? 
What I saw of him was not very favourable — who, or what is lie?” 

“ I do not know,” replied Jeanie, composedly. 

“ You do not know !” said Butler, stepping impatiently through the apartment — “ You 
purpose to meet a young man whom you do not know, at such a time, and in a place so 
lonely — you say you are compelled to do this — and yet you say you do not know the 
person who exercises such an influence over you ! — Jeanie, what am I to think of this?” 

“ Think only, Reuben, that I speak truth, as if I were to answer at the last day. — I do 
not ken this man— 1 do not even ken that 1 ever saw him ; and yet I must give him the 
meeting he asks — there’s life and death upon it.” 

“ Will you not tell your father, or take him with you ?” said Butler. 

“ I cannot,” said Jeanie ; “ I have no permission.” 

“ Will you let me go with you ? I will wait in the Park till nightfall, and join you 
when you set out.” 

“It is impossible,” said Jeanie ; “ there maunna be mortal creature within hearing of 
our conference.” 

Have you considered well the nature of what you arc going to do ? — the time — the 
place— ran unknown and suspicious character ? — Why, if he had asked to see you in this 
houls*, your father sitting in the next room, and within call, at such an hour, you should 
haVe refused to see him.” ; 

“ My weird maun be fulfilled, Mr. Butler ; my life and my safety are in God’s hands, 
but I’ll not spare to risk either of them on the errand I am gaun to do.” 
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“ Then, Jeanie,” said Butler, much displeased, u we must indeed break short off, and 
bid farewell. When there can be no confidence betwixt a man and his plighted wife on 
such a momentous topic, it is a sign that she has no longer the regard for him that makes 
their engagement safe and suitable." 

Jeanie looked at him and sighed. “ I thought," she said, “ that I lmd brought mjse'S 
to bear this parting— but — but- 1 did not ken that we were to part in unkindness. But 
1 am a woman and you are a man— it may bo different wi’ you— if your mind is made 
easier b; T thinking sac hardly of me, I would not ask you to think otherwise.” 

“ You are," said Butler, “ what you have always been — wiser, better, and le«w selfish 
in your native feelings, than I can be, with all the helps philosophy cam gi\r to a Christian. 
— But why — why will you persevere in an undertaking so desperate ? Why will you not 
let me be your assistant — your protector, or at least your adviser V* 

“Just because I cannot, and 1 d. ie i* »t," answered Jeanie. — “ Hut hark, whut\ that? 
Surely my father is no weol?’ 4 

In fact, the voices in the next . wi m became obstreperously loud of a sudden, the cause 
of which vociferation it is ncotsiarv to explain, before we g<> farther. 

When Jeanie and Butler retin* i All Saddh tn*« » ntei ed iq>OD I lie business which chiefly 
interested the family. In the comineftcctneih oi their comersntion he found old Deans, 
who, in his usual state of mind, was no grauter of propositions, so much subdued by a 
deep sense of his daughter’s ilnnger and disgrace, that lie heard without replying to, or 
perhaps without understanding, om or two learned dispositions on the nature of the crime 
imputed to her chnrg \ and on tin* steps which ought to be token in consequence. His 
only answer "t ea< li pause was, “I am no misdoubting that you wuss us weel — your 
wife’s our fur-awa cousin." 

Encouraged by these symptoms of acquiesce hoc, Saddletree, who, as an amateur of the 
lnw, lmd a snpiemo deference for nil constituted authorities, again recurred to his other 
topic of interest, the murder, namely of Porteous, and pronounced a severe censure on 
the parties concerned 

“ These are kittle times — kiltie times, Mr. Deans, when the people take the .power of 
life and death out of the hands of the rightful magistrate into their ain rough grip. I am 
of opinion, and so I believe will Mr. Crossmyloof and the Privy-Council, that this rising 
in effeir of war, to take away the life of a reprieved man, will prove little better than 
perduellion.” 

“ If I hadna that on my mind wliilk is ill to bear, Mr. Saddletree,” said Deans, “ I wad 
make bold to dispute that point wi* you.” 

“ How could ye dispute what’s plain law, man ?” said Saddletree, somewhat contemp- 
tuously ; “ there’s no a eallant that e’er carried a pock wi’ a process in’t, but will tell you 
that perduellion is the warst and maist virulent kind of treason, being an open convocating 
of the king’s lieges against his authority, (mair especially in arms, and by touk of drum, 
to b lith whilk accessories my een and lugs bore witness,) and muckle warse than lese- 
majesty, or the concealment of a treasonable purpose — It winna bear a dispute, neighbour.” 

“ But it will, though,” retorted Douce Davie Deans ; “ I tell ye it will bear a dispute — 
I never like your cauld, legal, formal doctrines, neighbour Saddletree. I haud unco little 
by the Parliament House, since the awfu’ downfall of the hopes of honest folk that followed 
the Resolution.” 

“ But what wad ye hae had, Mr. Deans ?” said Saddletree, impatiently ; “ didna ye get 
baith liberty and conscience made fast, and settled by tailzie on you and your heirs for ever?” 

“ Mr. Saddletree,” retorted Deans, “ I ken ye are one of those that are wise after the 
manner of this world, and that ye haud your part, and cast in your portion, wi' the long- 
heads and long-gowns, and keep with the smart witty-pated lawyers of this our land — 
Weary on the dark and dolefu’ cast that they hae gien this unhappy kingdom, when their 
black hands of defection were clasped in the red hands of our sworn murtherers : when 
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those who had numbered the towers of our Zion, and marked the bulwarks of Reformation, 
saw their hope turn into a snare, and their rejoicing into weeping.” 

“I canna understand this, neighbour,*’ answered Saddletree. “I am an honest 
presbyterjfm of the Kirk of Scotland, and stand by her and the General Assembly, and 
the due administration of justice by the fifteen Lords o’ Session and the five Lords o’ 
Justiciary.” 

“ Out upon ye, Mr. Saddletree ! ” exclaimed David, who, in an opportunity of giving 
his testimony on the offences and backslidings of the land, forgot for a moment his own 
domestic calamity — “ out upon your General Assembly, and the back of my hand to your 
Court o’ Session ! — What is the tane but a waefu* bunch o* cauldrife professors and 
ministers, that sate bien and warm when the persecuted remnant were warstling wi* 
hunger, and cauld, and fear of death, and danger of fire and sword, upon wet brae-sides, 
pcat-haggs, and flow-mosses, and that now creep out of their holes, like bluebottle flees in 
a blink of sunshine, to take the pu’pits and places of better folk — of them that witnessed, 
and testified, and fought, and endured pit, prison-house, and transportation beyond seas ? 
— A boilny bike there’s o’ them ! — And for your Court o* Session ” 

“ Ye may say what ye will o’ the General Assembly,” said Saddletree, interrupting 
him, “ and let them clear them that kens them ; but as for the Lords o* Session, forby 
that they arc my next-door neighbours, I w6uld have ye ken, for your ain regulation, that 
to raise scandal anent them, wliilk is termed to murmur again them, is a crime mi generis , 
— sui generis , Mr. Deans — ken ye what that amounts to ?” 

“ I ken little o’ the language of Antichrist,” said Deans ; “ and I care less than little 
what carnal courts may call the speeches of honest men. And as to murmur again them, 
it’s what a* the folk that loses their pleas, and nine-tenths o’ them that win them, will be 
gay sure to be guilty in. Sae I wad hae ye ken that 1 baud a’ your gleg-tongued 
advocates, that sell tlicir knowledge for pieces of silver — and your worldly-wise judges, 
that will gie three days of hearing in presence to a debate about the peeling of an ingun, 
and no ae half-hour to the gospel testimony — as legalists and formalists, countenancing, 
by sentences, and quirks, ami cunning* terms of law, the late begun courses of national 
defections — union, toleration, patronages, nud Yera.^tiuu prelatic oaths. As for the soul 
and body-killing Court o’ Justiciary ” 

The habit of considering his life as dedicated to boar testimony in behalf of what he 
deemed the suffering and deserted cause of true religion, had swept honest David along 
with it thus far ; but with the* mention of the criminal court, the recollection of the 
disastrous condition of his daughter ru.Jicd at once on his mind ; he stopped short in the 
midst of his triumphant declamation, pressed his hands against his forehead, and remained 
silent. 

Saddletree was somewhat moved, but apparently not so much so as to induce him to 
relinquish the privilege of prosing in his turn, afforded him by David’s sudden silence. 
“ Nae doubt, neighbour,” he said, “it’s a sair thing to hae to do wi’ courts of law, unless 
it be to improve ane's knowledge and practique, by waiting on as a hearer ; and touching 
this unhappy affair of Eftie — ye’ll hae seen the dittay, doubtless ?” He dragged out of his 
pocket a bundle of papers, and began to turn them over. “ This is no it — this is the infor- 
mation of Mungo Marsport, of that ilk, against Captain Lackland, for coming on his lands 
of Marsport with hawks, hounds, lying-dogs, nets, guns, cross-bows, bagbuts of found, or 
other engines more or less for destruction of game, sic as red-deer, fallow-deer, capper- 
cai^ies, grey-fowl, moor-fowl, paitricks, herons, and sic like ; he, the said defender not 
being ane qualified person, in terms of the statute sixteen hundred and twenty ane ; that 
is, nc^ having ane plough-gate of land. Now, the defences proponed say, that non constat 
at present what is a plough-gate of land, wliilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide the 
conclusions of the libel. But^thcn the answers to the defences, (they are signed by Mr. 
Crossmyloof, but Mr. Younglad drew them,) they propone, that it signifies nnething. *V 
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hoc statu, what or how mucklc a plough-gate of land may be, in respect the defender has 
nae lands whatsoe’er, less or mair. ‘ Sae grant a plough-gate”’ (here Saddletree read 
from the paper in his hand) “ * to be less than the nineteenth part of a guse’s grass,' — 

(1 trow Mr. Crossmyloof put in that— I ken his style ,) — 1 of a guse’s grass, what the better 
will the defender be, seeing he hasna a divot-cast of land in Scotland ? — Advocatus for 
Lackland duplies that nihil interest de possessions, the pursuer must put his case under 
the statute ’—(now, this is worth your notiee, neighbour,) — ‘ and must bhow, formal iter et 
special' ter, as well as general! ter, what is the qualiticalion that defeuder Lackland docs 
not possess — let him tell me what a plough-gate of land is, and I’ll tell him if X have one or 
no. Surely the pursuer is bound to understand his own libel, ami his own statute that he 
founds upon. Titius pursues Mrcvius for reco\ cry of ane black horse lent to Mawius — 
surely he shall have judgment ; but if Titius pursue Micvius lor ane scarlet or crimson 
horse, doubtless he shall be bound to -how that therg is sic ane animal in rerum natura. 
No man can be bound to plead to nonseiw <hnt is to say, to a charge which cannot be 
explained or understood,’— (he s w rang there- the letter tin* pleadings the fewer under- 
stand them,) — ‘and so the reference unto this undefined and unintelligible measure of 
land is, as if a penalty was inHicmd by statute fm any man who Buld hunt or hawk, or 

nse lying-dogs, and wearing a sky-blue pair of bneehes, without having’ But I am 

wearying you, Mr. Deans, — we'll pass to your ain hu»iness — though this case of Marsport 
against Lackland has made an uneo dm in flic Outer-house. Wool, here’s the dittay 
against puir Kfli**s ‘Whereas it is humbly meant and shown to uh,’ &c. (they are words 
of mere style,) ‘th 1 whereas, by the law« of this and ox cry other well-regulated realm, 
the murder »1‘ any one, more especially of an infant child, is a crime of ane high nature, 
and severely punishable: And whereas, without prejudice to the foresaid generality, it 
was. by ane act made in the second session of the First Parliament of our most High 
and Dread Sovereigns William and Mary, especially enacted, that ane woman who shall 
have concealed her condition, and shall not be able to show' that she hath called for help 
at the birth, in case that the child shall be found dead or amissing, shall be deemed and 
held guilty of the murder thereof ; and the said frtbts of concealment and pregnancy being 
found proven or confessed, shall sustain the pains of law accordingly ; yet, nevertheless, 
you, Elbe, or Euphcniia Deans ’ ” 

“Bead no farther!” said Deans, raising liis head up; “I would rather ye thrust a 
swonl into my heart than read a w r ord furl her!” 

“Wecl, nei'dibmir,” said Saddletrei*, “1 thought it wad liae comforted ye to ken the 
best and the warst o’t. But the question is, what’s to be dune?” 

“Nothing,” answered Doans firmly, “ but to abide the dispensation that the Lord sees 
meet to send u>. Oh, if it had been His will to take the grey bead to rest before this 
awful visitation on iny house and name! But liis will he done. I can say that yet, though 
1 can say little mair.” 

“But, neighbour,” said Saddletree, “ye’ll retain advocates for the puir lassie? it’s a 
thing maun needs be thought of.” 

“ If there was ae man of them,” answered Deans, ‘ that held fast his integrity — but I 
ken them weel, they are a’ carnal, crafty, and w arld-liunting self-seekers, Yerastians, and 
Arminians, every ane o’ them.” 

“llout tout, neighbour, ye maunnatake the warld at it’s word,” said Saddletree; “tlie 
very doil is no sae ill as he’s ca’d ; and I ken mair than ae advocate that may be said to 
liae some integrity as weel as their neighbours; that is, after a sort o’ fasbiou o’ their 
ain.” 

“It is indeed but a fashion of integrity that ye will find amang them,” replied David 
Deans, “and a fashion of wisdom, and fashion of carnal learning — gazing, glancing-glasses 
they arc, fit only to fling tlie glaiks in folk’s een, wi’ their pawky policy, and earthly ingine, 
tlieir flights and refinements, and periods of eloquence, frae heathen emperors and popish 
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canons. They canna, in that daft trash ye were reading to me, sae muckle as ca' men 
that are sae ill-starred as to be amang their hands, by ony name o’ the dispensation o' 
grace, but maun new baptize them by the names of the accursed Titus, wha was made 
the instrument of burning the holy Temple, and other sic like heathens.” 

“It’s Tishitys,” interrupted Saddletree, “and no Titus. Mr. Crossmyloof cares as little 
about Titus or the Latin as ye do. — But it’s a case of necessity — she maun hac counsel. 
Now, I could speak to Mr. Crossmyloof — he’s wcel kend for a round-spun Presbyterian, 
and a ruling elder to boot.” 

“ lie's a rank Yerastian,” replied Deans; “one of the public and polititious warldly- 
wise men that stude up to prevent ane general owning of the cause in the day of power.” 

“ What say ye to the auld Laird of Cuffabout?” said Saddletree; “ he whiles thumps 
the dust out of a case gey and weel.” 

“ lie? the fause loon!” answered Deans — “ he was in his bandaliers to hae joined the 
ungracious Highlanders in 1715, an they had ever had the luck to cross the Firth.” 

“ Wcel* Arniston? there’s a clever eliiold for ye!” said Bartoline, triumphantly. 

“ Ay, to bring popish medals in till their very library from that scliismalic woman in 
the north, the Duchess of Gordon.” 

“ Weel, weel, but somebody ye maun hae — What think ye o’ Kittlepunt?” 

“ He’s an Arminian.” 

“ Woodscttcr?” 

“ He’s, I doubt, a Cocceian.” 

“Auld Whilliewhaw?” 

“ He’s ony thing ye like.” 

“Young Naemmo?” 

“ lie’s nactliing at a’.” 

“Ye’re ill to pleuse, neighbour,” said Saddletree: “I hae run ower the pick o’ them for 
you, ye maun e’en choose for yoursoU ; but bethink ye that in the multitude of counsellors 
there’s safety. — What say ye to try young Mackenyie? he has a* his uncle’s Practiques at 
the tongue’s end.” 

“What, sir, wad ye speak to me,” exclaimed the sturdy presbyterian in excessive 
wrath, “about a man that has the blood of the saints at his fingers’ ends? Didna his erne 
die and gang to his place wi* the name of the Bluidy Mackenyie? and winna he be kend 
by that name sac lang as there’s u Scots tongue to speak the word? If the life of the dear 
bairn that’s under a suffering dispensation, and Jennie's, and my ain, and a’ mankind’s, 
depended on my asking sic a slave o’ Satan to speak a word lor me or them, they 
should a* gae down the water thegither for Da\ic Deans!” 

It was the exalted tone in which he spoke this last sentence that brokr «:p the con- 
versation between Butler and Jcanie, and brought them both “ben the house,” to use the 
language of the country. Hero they found the poor old man half frantic between grief, 
and zealous ire against Saddletree’s proposed measures, his cheek inflamed, his hand 
clenched, and his voice raised, while the tear in his eye, and the occasional quiver of his 
accents, showed that his utmost efforts were inadequate to shaking off the consciousness 
of his misery. Butler, apprehensive of the consequences of his agitation to an aged and 
feeble frame, ventured to utter to him a recommendation to patience. 

“ I am patient,” returned the old man sternly,— “ more patient than any ,onc who is 
alive to the woful backslidings of a miserable time can be patient; and in so much, that I 
nce<k neither sectarians, nor sons, nor grandsons of sectarians, to instruct my grey hairs 
how to bear my cross.” 

sir,” continued Butler, taking no offence at the slur cast on his grandfather’s 
faitl^ * we must use human means. When you call in a physician, you would not, I 
.suppose, question him on the nature of his religious principles!” 

“ Wad I no?” answered David — “ but I wad, though; and if he didna satisfy me that 
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he had a right sense of the right-hand and left-hand defections of the day, not a goutte 
of his physic should gang through my father’s son.” 

It is a dangerous thing to trust to an illustration. Butler had done so and miscarried; 
but, like a gallant soldier when his musket misses fire, he stood his ground, and charged 
with the bayonet. — “ This is too rigid an interpretation of your duty, sir. Tfce sun shines, 
and the rain descends, on tlic just and unjust, and they are pluced together in life in 
circumstances \\ liich frequently render intercourse between them indispensable, perhaps 
that the c\il may have an opportunity of being converted by the good, and perhaps, also, 
that the righteous might, among other trials, be subjected to that of occasional converse 
with the profane.” 

“ Ye’re a silly callant, Keubcn,” answered Deans, “ w itli your bits of argument. Can 
a man touch pitch and not bo defiled ? Or what think ye of tin* bra\e and worthy 
champions of the Covenant, tint wadi' a -u muckle as hear r miriLtei speak, be las gifts 
and graces as they would, that ludnn witnewd tgainsl the • mvfiriitu </ the day? Nae 
lawyer shall ever speak for me at mine that ba^na eoncuired in the testimony of the 
scattered, yet lovely remnant, which aln)dc in the clifts of iho r<> *ks, ’ 

So saying, and n if fatigued, loth with the aignincnts and pusence of his guests, the 
old man uroAc, and seeming to bid them adieu with n motion of hi head and hand, went 
to hlint himself up in liis sleeping ipartmeut 

“It’s tin iwing hi (laughb't - life awn,” -»<id Saddh tree to Butler, “to hear him speak 
in that dait gale Where v ill he ever get a Cameroninii advocate ? Or wha ever heard 
of a lawyer's sutfhrin. itlier for ae religion or another? The lassie’s life is clean flung 
awa.” 

During the latter parr of this debate, Diitnbiedikes had arrived at the door, dismounted, 
hung the pony’s bridle on the usual hook, and sunk down on liis ordinary settle. His 
eyes with more than their usual animation, followed fir*«t one speaker, then another, till 
ho caughl Ihc melancholy sense of the whole from Saddle tree’s last words. lie rose from 
his seat, stumped slowly across the room, and, coming close up to Saddletree’s cor, said, 
in a tremulous anxious voice, “Will — will siller do naething for them, Mr. Saddletree?” 

“ Umpli!” said Saddletree, looking grave, — “ siller will certainly do it in the Parliament 
House, if ony thing ran do it; hut where’s the siller to come frae? Mr. Deans, yc see, will 
do naething; and though Mrs. Saddletree’s their far-awa friend, and right good wcel-wishcr, 
and is weel disposed to assist, jet she waclnn lik^ to stand to he bound singuli in solidum 
to such an oxpem-b w ark. An ilka friend wad bear n share o’ the burden, something 
might be dune — dka ane to be liabh 1 for their nin input — I wudna like to see the case fa* 
through without being pi »d — it wadna be creditable, for a’ that daft whig body says.” 

“ I’ll — I will — }es,” (assuming fortitude,; “ I will be answerable,” said Dumbiedikes. 
“ for a seore of puml- sterling.” — And lie was silent, staring in astonishment at finding 
himself capable of such unwonted resolution and excessive generosity. 

“ Tod Almighty bless je, Laird!” said Jcunie, in a transport of gratitude. 

“ Ye may ca’ the twenty puiuls tliretty,” said Dumbiedikes, looking bashfully away 
from lmr, and towards Saddletree. 

“That will do bravely,” faid Suldletrec, rubbing his hands; “and yc sail hae a’ my 
skill and knowledge to gar the siller gang far — I’ll tape it out weel — I ken how to gar 
the birkies tak short fees, and be glad o’ them too— it’s only garring them trow yc hae 
+wa or three cases of importance coming on, and they’ll work cheap to get custom. Let 
me alanc for whillywhaing an advocate: — it’s nac sin to get as muckle frae them for our 
siller as we can — after a’, it’s but the wind o’ their mouth— it costs them naetjhin g; 
whereas, in my wretched occupation of a saddler, horse -milliner, and harness-maker,' we 
are out unconsciable sums just for barkened hides and leather.” 

“ Can I be of no use?” said Butler. “ My means, alas! are only worth the black coat 
I wear; but I am young — I owe much to the family— Can I do nothing?” 
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“ Ye con help to collect evidence, sir,” said Saddletree; “ if we could but find ony anc 
to say she had gien the least hint o’ her condition, she wad be brought aff wi’ a wat 
finger — Mr. Crossmyloof toll’d me sae. The crown, says he, canna be craved to prove a 
positive — was’t a positive or a negative they couldna be ca’d to prove? — it was the tane 
or the tithcr o' them, I am sure, and it maksna muckle matter whilk. Wherefore, says 
he, the libel maun be redargued by the panel proving her defences. And it canna be 
done otherwise.” 

“But the fact, sir,” argued Butler, “the fact that this poor girl has borne a child; 
surely the crown lawyers must prove that?” said Butler. 

Saddletree paused a moment, while the visage of Dumbicdikes, which traversed, as if 
it had been placed on a pivot, from the one spokesman to the other, assumed a more 
blithe expression. 

“Ye — ye — ye — es,” said Saddletree, after some grave hesitation; “unquestionably that 
is a thing to be proved, as the court will more fully declare by an interlocutor of relevancy 
in common form; but I fancy that job's done already, for she has confessed her guilt.” 

“Confessed the murder?” exclaimed Jeanie, with a scream that mnde them all start. 

“ No, I didna say that,” replied Bartoline. “ But she confessed bearing the babe.” 

“ And what became of it, then?” said Jeanie, “ for not a word could I get from her 
but bitter sighs and tears.” 

“She says it was taken away from her by the woman in whose house it was born, and 
who assisted her at the time.” 

“And who was that woman?” said Butler, “ Surely by her means the truth might be 
discovered. — Who was she? 1 will fly to her directly.” 

“ T wish,” said Dumbiedikes, “ I were as young and as supple as you, and had the 
gift of the gab as weel.” 

“ Who is she?” again reiterated Butler impatiently. — “ Who could that woman be?” 

“ Ay, wha kens that but lierHcll,” said Saddletree; “ she deponed farther, and declined 
to answer that interrogatory.” 

“ Then to herself will I instantly go,” said Butler; “farewell, Jeanie;” then coming 
close up to her — “ Take no rash steps till you hear from me. Farewell!” and he imme- 
diately left the cottage. 

“ I wad gang too,” said the landed proprietor, in an anxious, jealous, and repining 
tone, “but my powny winna for the life o’ me gang ony other roud than just frae 
Dumbicdikes to this house-end, and sae straight hack again.” 

•• Ye’ll do better for them,” said Saddletree, as they left the house together, “ by 
sending me the thrrtty pun (Is. ” 

“ Thretty punds!” hesitated Dumbicdikes, who was now out of the reach of those 
eyes which had inflamed his generosity; “ 1 only said twerty puiuls.” 

“Ay; but,” said Saddletree, “that was under protestation to add and eik; and so ye 
craved leave to amend your libel, and made it thretty.” 

“ Did I? I dinna mind that I did,” answered Dunibiedikes. “ But whatever I said 
HI stand to.” Then bestriding his steed with some difficulty, he added, “ Dinna ye 
think poor Jennie’s ecn wi’ the tears in them glanced like lamour beads, Mr. Saddletree?” 

“ I kenna muckle about women’s ecn, Laird,” replied -the insensible Bartoline; “and 
I care just as little. I wuss I were as weel free o’ their tongues; though few wives,” lie 
added, recollecting the necessity of keeping up his character for domestic rule, “ are 
under better command than mine, Laird. I allow neither perduellion nor lese-majesty 
against my sovereign authority.” 

The^Laird saw nothing so important in this observation as to call for a rejoinder, and 
whc£ they had exchanged a mute salutation, they parted in peace upon their different 
enftrods. 
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I II warrant that iellow IVoni drownug wire the ship no shongcr than 
a nut shill 1m fiCMPhsi 


IJTLER felt neither fatigue nor want ot refreshment, although, from 
the mode in which lie had spent the night, he might well hu\e been 
oicrome with either. Blit in the earnestness with which he hastened 
to the assistance of the bister of Jennie Deans, he forgot both. 

In his first progress he walked with so rapid a puce as almost 
appiouched to running, when he was surprised to hear behind him a call 
upon his name, contending with an asthmatic cough, and half-drow m*d amid the resounding 
trot of a Highland pony. lie looked behind, and saw the Laird of Dumbiedikcs making 
after him with what speed lie might, for it happened fortunately for the Laird’s purpose 
of conversing with Butler, that his ovvn rood homeward was for about two hundred 
yards the same with that which led by the ncarcs! way to the city. Butler stopped when 
he heard himself thus summoned, internally wishing no good to the panting equestrian 
who thus retarded his journey. 

“ Uh! uh! uh!” ejaculated Dumbiedikcs, as ho checked the hobbling pace of the pony 
by our friend Butler. “ Uh! uh! it’s a hard-set willyard beast this o’ mine.” He had 
in fact just overtaken the object of his chase at the very point beyond which it would 
have been absolutely impossible for him to have continued the pursuit, since there 
Butler’s road parted from that leading to Dumbiedikes, and no means of influence or 
compulsion which the rider could possibly have used towards his Bucephalus could have 
induced the Celtic obstinacy of Rory Bean (such was the pony’s name) to have diverged 
a yard from the path that conducted him to his own paddock. 
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Even when he had recovered from the shortness of breath occasioned by a trot much 
more rapid than Rory or he were accustomed to, the high purpose of Dumbiedikes 
sCemed to stick as it were in his throat, and impede his utterance, so that Butler stood 
for nearly three minutes ere he could utter a syllable; and when he did find voice, it was 
only to say, after one or two efforts, “ Uh! uh! uhm! I say, Mr. — Mr. Butler, it’s a braw 
day for the ha’rst.” 

“ Pine day, indeed,” said Butler. “ I wish you good-morning, sir.” 

“ Stay — stay a bit,” rejoined Dumbiedikes; “that was no what I had gotten to say.” 

“Then, pray be quick, and let me have your commands,” rejoined Butler; “I crave 
your pardon, but I am in haste, and Tempus nemini — you know the proverb.” 

Dumbiedikes did not know the proverb, nor did he even take the trouble to endeavour 
to look as if he did, assothers in his place might have done. He was concentrating all 
his intellects for one grand proposition, and could not afford any detachment to defend 
outposts. “ I say, Mr. Butler,” said he, “ken ye if Mr. Saddletree’s a great lawyer?” 

“ I have no person’s word for it but his own,” answered Butler, dryly; “ but undoubtedly 
he best Understands his own qualities.” 

“Umph!” replied the taciturn Dumbiedikes, in a tone which seemed to say, 
“ Mr. Butler, I take your meaning.” “ In that case,” he pursued, “ I’ll employ my ain 
man o’ business, Nieliil Novit, (auld Niehil’s son, and omaist as gleg as his father,) to 
agent Effie’s plea.” 

And having thus displayed more sagacity than Butler expected from him, he courteously 
touched his gold-laced cocked hat, and by a punch on the ribs, conveyed to Rory Bean, 
it was his rider’s pleasure that he should forthwith proceed homewards; a hint which the. 
quadruped obeyed with that degree of alacrity with which men and animals interpret 
and obey suggestions that entirely correspond with their own inclinations. 

Butler resumed his pace, not without a momentary revival of that jealousy, which 
the honest Laird’s attention to the family of Deans had at different times excited in his 
bosom. But he was too generous long to nurse any feeling which was allied to selfish- 
ness. “ He is” said Butler to himself, “ rich in what I want; why should I feel vexed 
that he has the heart to dedicate some of his pelf to render them services, which 1 can 
only form the empty wish of executing? In (tod’s name, let us each do what we can. 
May she be but happy! — saved from the misery and disgrace that seems impending — 
Let me but find the means of preventing the fearful experiment of this evening, and 
farewell to other thoughts, though my heart-strings break in parting with them!” 

He redoubled his pace, and soon stood before the door of the Tolbootli, or rather 
before the entrance whfc»re the door had formerly been placed. His interview with the 
mysterious stranger, the message to Jeanie, his agitating conversation with her on the 
subject of breaking off their mutual engagements, and the interesting scene with old 
Deans, had so entirely occupied liis mind as to drow n even recollection of the tragical 
event which he had witnessed the preceding e\ ening. Ilis attention was not recalled 
to it by the groups who stood scattered on the street in conversation, which they luiRhed 
when strangers approached, or by the bustling search of the agents of the city police, 
supported by small parties of the military, or by the appearance of the Guard-House, 
before which were treble sentinels, or, finally, by the subdued and intimidated looks of 
the lower orders of society, who, conscious that they were liable to suspicion, if they 
were not guilty of accession to a riot likely to be strictly inquired into, glided about 
with an humble and dismayed aspect, like men whose spirits being exhausted in the revel 
and the dangers of a desperate debauch over night, are nerve-shaken, timorous, and 
uncnjbflkrprising on the succeeding day. 

Wtoe of these symptoms of alarm and trepidation struck Butler, whose mind was 
occupied with a different, and to him still more interesting subject, until he stood before 
the entrance to the prison, and saw it defended by a double file of grenadiers, instead of 
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bolts and bars. Their “ Stand, stand!” the blackened appearance of the doorless gate- 
way, and the winding staircase and apartments of the Tolbooth, now open to the public 
eye, recalled the whole proceedings of the eventful night. Upon his requesting to speak 
with Effie Deans, the same tall, thin, silver-haired turnkey, whom ho had seen on the 
preceding evening, made his appearance. 

“I think,” he replied to Butler’-- request of admission, with true Scottish indirectness, 

'■ yc will be the same lad that was for in to see her yestreen?” 

Butler admitted he was the some person. 

And 1 am thinking,” pursued the turnkey, “ that ye speered at me when we locked 
up, and if we locked up earlier on account of Porteous?” 

“Very likely I might make som j such observation,” said Butlci , “ but the question 
now is, can I see Effie Deans?” 

“I dinna ken — gong in by, ami .tp the turnpike stair, and turn till the ward mi the 
left hand.” 

The old man followed close behind him, \ bh ln<* kew m h»- hand, ncc forgetting even 
that huge one which had once opened and shut tin outwaru gale oi hm dominions, though 
at present it wa-> but an idle and n m< *.<» bunkr No sooner had Butler entered the 
room to which he vv.,-, directed, than the experienced band < f the uartler selected the 
proper key, and locked it on the outside. At first Butler conceived tliis manoeuvre was 
only an ctfecl of the man’s habitual and official cautnn uml jealousy. But when he 
lieard the hoarse command, “ Turn out tin guard 1 ” ami immediately afterward* heard 
the clash of a senunel’s arm-, as be was postei at tlie doot of his apartment, he again 
called out to tlic tumlo , “ My good friend, I have business of some consequence with 
Effie i leans, ami 1 beg to see her as soon as possible." No answer was returned. “If 
it l x against your rule-, to admit me.” repealed Butler, in a still louder tone, “to see the 
prisonci , I beg you w ill tell me bo, and let me go about my business. — Fugil irrevocabile 
lew pus!” muttered he to himself. 

“If ye lied business to do, ye suld lme dune it before ye cam here,” replied the 
man of keys from the outside; “ye’ll find it’s easier wunnin in than wunnin out here — 
there’s sma’ likelihood o’ another Porteous-mob coming to rabble us again — the law will 
haud her ain now, neighbour, and that ye’ll find to your cost.” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” retorted Butler. “You must mistake me for 
some other person. My name is Reuben Butler, preacher of the gospel.” 

“ I ken that weol enough,” said tlic turnkey. 

“Well, then, it von know me. I have a right to know from you in return, what 
warrant you hnve tor detaining me; that, I know, is the right of every British subject.” 

“ Warrant !” said the jailor, — “ the warrant’s awa to Libberton wi’ twa sheriff officers 
seeking ye. If ye had staid at liame, as lione-»t men should do, ye wad hac seen the 
warrant ; but if ye come to be incarcerated of your ain accord, wlia can help it, my jo?” 

“So I cannot see Effie Deans, tin n,” said Butler; “and you are determined not to 
let me out?” 

“ Troth will I no, neighbour,” answered the old man, doggedly; “as for Effie Deans, 
ye’ll hao eneuch ado to mind your ain bu-dm -.s, and let her mind hers; and for letting 
you out, that maun be as the magistrate will determine. And fare ye weel for a bit, for 
1 maun see Deacon Sawyers put on ane or twa o’ the doors that your quiet folk broke 
down yesternight, Mr. Butler.” 

There was something in this exquisitely provoking, but there was also something 
darkly alarming. To be imprisoned, even on a false accusation, has something in it 
disagreeable and menacing even to men of more constitutional courage than Butler had 
to boast; for although he had much of that resolution which arises from a sense of duty 
and an honourable desire to discharge it, yet, as his imagination was lively, and his frame 
of body delicate, he was far from possessing that cool insensibility to danger which is 
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the happy portion of men of stronger health, more firm nerves, and less acute sensibility. 
An indistinct idea of peril, which he could neither understand nor ward off, seemed to 
float before his eyes. He tried to thinly over the events of the preceding night, in hopes 
of discovering some means of explaining or vindicating his conduct for appearing 
among the mob, since it immediately occurred to him that his detention must be founded 
on that circumstance. And it was with anxiety that he found he could not recollect to 
hnvc been under the observation of any disinterested witness in the attempts that he 
made from time to time to expostulate with the rioters, and to prevail on them to release 
him. The distress of Deans’s family, the dangerous rendezvous which Jeanie had 
formed, and which he could not now hope to interrupt, had also their share in his 
unpleasant reflections. Yet impatient as he was to receive an 6claircissement upon the 
cause of his confinement, and if possible to obtain his liberty, he was affected with 
a trepidation which seemed no good omen; when, after remaining an hour in this solitary 
apartment, he received a summons to attend the sitting magistrate. lie was conducted 
from prison strongly guarded by a party of soldiers, with a parade of precaution, that, 
however ill-timed and unnecessary, is generally displayed after an event, which such 
precaution, if used in time, might have prevented. 

lie was introduced into the Council Chamber, as the place is called where the magis- 
trates hold their sittings, and which was then at o little distance from the prison. One or 
two of the senators of the city were present, and seemed about to engage in the 
examination of an individual who was brought forward to the foot of the long green- 
covered table round which the council usually assembled. “Is that the preacher?” said 
one of the magistrates, as the eity officer in attendance introduced Butler. The man 
answered in the alfirmatixe. “Let him sit down there for an instant; we will finish this 
man’s business very briefly.” 

“ Shall we remove Mr. Butler?” queried the assistant. 

“ It is not necessary — Let him remain when* he is.” 

Butler aeeordingly sate down on a bench at the bottom of the apartment, attended by 
one of his keepers. 

It was a large room, partially and imperfectly lighted; but by chance, or the skill of 
the architect, who might happen to remember the advantage which might occasionally life 
derived from such an arrangement, one window was so placed as to throw a strong light 
at the foot of the table at which prisoners were usually posted for examination, while the 
upper end, where the examinants sate, w r as thrown into shadow. Butler’s eyes were 
instantly fixed on the person whose examination was at present proceeding, in the 
idea that he might recognise some one of the conspirators of the former night. 
But though the features of this man were sufficiently marked and striking, he could not 
recollect that he had ever seen them before. 

The complexion of this person was dark, and his age somewhat advanced. lie wore 
his own hair, combed smooth down, and cut very short. It was jet black, slightly 
curled by nature and already mottled with grey. The man’s face expressed rather knavery 
than vice, and a disposition to sharpness, cunning, and roguery, more than the traces of 
stormy and indulged passious. His sharp, quick black eyes, acute features, ready sardonic 
smile, promptitude, and effrontery, gave him altogether what is called among the vulgar, 
a knowing look, which generally implies a tendency to knavery. At a fair or market, you 
could not for a moment have doubted that he was a horse-jockey, intimate with all tlio 
triqjifi of his trade; yet had you met him on a moor, you would not have apprehended 
any violence from him. Ilis dress wag also that of a horse-dealer — a dose-buttoned 
jock<gH$oat, or wrap-rascal, as it was then termed, with huge metal buttons, coarse blue 
upper stockings, called boot hose, because supplying the place of boots, and a slouched hat. 
He only wanted a loaded wbif) under his arm and a spur upon one heel, to complete the 
dress of the character he seemed to represent. 
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“ Tour name is James Ratcliffe?” said the magistrate. 

“ Ay — always wi’ your honour’s leave.” 

“That is to soy, you could find me another name if I did not like that one?” 

“ Twenty to pick and choose upon, always with your honour’s leave,” resumed the 
respondent. 

“But James Ratcliffe is your present name? — what is your trade?” 

“ I canna just say, distinctly, that I have what ye wad ca’ preceesely a trade.” 

“But,” repeated the magistrate, “what are your means of living — your occupa- 
tion?” 

“ Ilout tout — your honour, wi’ your leave, kens that as weel as I do,” replied the 
examined. 

“No matter, I want to hear you describe it,” said the examinant. 

“ Me describe! — and to your honour’- -far lie it from Jcminie Ratcli HI ,” responded the 
prisoner. 

“Come, sir, no trifling — I insist ..n an i.nswer.” 

“Weel, sir,” replied the declarant, “1 maun make a dean hretst, tor ye sec, wi* your 
leave, I ain looking for favour- iny ik cupdrion, »p»o* y ? — troth it will be ill 

to do that, in a feasible way, in a place like this — mu what L’t again that the aught 
command says?” 

“Tliou slml t not *>teal,” answered the magistrate. 

“Are you sure o* that?” replied the accusal. — “ Troth, then, my occupation, and that 
command, arc sair at ' dd,*, lor I read it. thou shaft steal; and that makes an unco 
ditFercnce, though the » i \ hut a wee hit word left out.” 

“ To cut the matter short, Ratcliffe, you have been a most notorious thief,” said the 
examinant. 

“I believe Highlands and Lowlands ken that, sir, forby England and Holland,” replied 
llatcliffe, with the greatest composure anil effrontery. 

“ And whai d’ye think the end of your cnlling will he? ” said the magistrate. 

“ I could have gion a bruw guess yesterday— but I dinua ken sac weel the day,” 
answered tlie prisoner. 

“ And what would you have said would have been your end, had you been asked the 
question yesterday?” 

“Just the gallows,” replied Ratcliffe, with the same composure. 

“ You are a during fiscal, sir,” said the magistrate; “ and how dare you hope times arc 
mended with you to-day?” 

“ Dear, your honour,** answered Ratcliffe, “ there's rauckle difference between lying in 
prison under sentence of death, and staying there of ane’s ain proper accord, when it 
would have cost a man nacthing to get up and rin awa — what was to hinder me from 
stepping out quietly, when the rabble walked awa wi’ Jock Porteous yestreen? — and does 
your li mour really think I staid on purpose to be hanged?” 

“ I do not know what you may have proposed to yourself; hut I know,” said the 
magistrate, “what the law proposes for you, and that is, +o hang you next Wednesday 
eight days.” 

“ Na, no, your honour,” said Ratcliffe firmly, “ craving your honour’s pardon, Til ne'er 
believe that till I see it. I have kend the Law this mony a year, and mony a thrawart 
job 1 line liad wi’her first and last; but the auld jaud is no sae ill os that comes to — I aye 
fund her bark waur than her bite.” 

“ And if you do not expect the gallows, to which you are condemned, (for the fourth 
time to my knowledge,) may I beg the favour to know,” said the magistrate, “ what it is you 
do expect, in consideration of your not having taken your flight with the rest of the jail- 
birds, which I will admit was a line of conduct little to have been expected?” 

“I would never have thought for a moment of staying in that auld gousty toom 
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bouse/’ answered Ratcliffe, “ but that use and wont had just gien me a fancy to the 
place, and I’m just expecting a bit post in’t.” 

“ A post!” exclaimed tlio magistrate; “ a whipping-post, I suppose, you mean?” 

“ Na, na, sir, I had nae thoughts o’ a whuppin-post. After having been four times 
doomed to hang by the neck till I was dead, I think I am far beyond being whuppit.” 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, what did you expect ?” 

“Just the post of under-turnkey, for I understand there’s a vacancy,” said the 
prisoner; “ I wadna think of asking the lockman’s* place ower his head; it wadna suit 
me sae weel as ither folk, for I never could put a beast out o’ the way, much less deal 
wi* a man.” 

“ That’s something in your favour,” said the magistrate, making exactly the inference 
to which Ratcliffe was desirous to lead him, though he mantled his art with an affectation of 
oddity. “ But,” continued the magistrate, “ how do you think you can be trusted with 
a charge in the prison, when you have broken at your own hand half the jails in Scotland?” 

“ Wi’ your honour’s leave,” said Ratcliffe, “ if I kend sac weel how to wun out mysell, 
it’s like I wad be a’ the better a hand to keep other folk in. I think they wad ken their 
business weel that held me in when I wanted to be out, or wan out when I wanted to 
haud them in.” 

The remark seemed to strike the magistrate, but he made no further immediate obser- 
vation, only desired Ratcliffe to be removed. 

When this daring and yet sly freebooter was out of hearing, the magistrate asked the 
city-clerk, “ what he thought of the fellow’s assurance?” 

“It’s no for me to say, sir,” replied the clerk; “but if James Ratcliffe be inclined 
to turn to good, there is not a man e’er came within the ports of the burgh could 
be of sae muckle use to the Good Town in the thief and lock-up line of business. 
I’ll speak to Mr. Sharpitlaw about him.” 

Upon Ratcliffe’s retreat, Butler was placed at the table for examination. The magis- 
trate conducted his inquiry civilly, but yet in a manner which gave him to understand 
that he laboured under strong suspicion. With a frankness which at once became his 
calling and character, Butler avowed his involuntary presence at the murder of Porteous, 
and, at the request of the magistrate, entered into a minute detail of the circumstances 
which attended that unhappy affair. All the, particulars, such as we have narrated, were 
taken minutely down by the clerk from Butler’s dictation. 

When the narrative was concluded, the cross-examination commenced, which it is a 
painful task even for the most candid witness to undergo, since d story, especially if 
connected with agitating and alarming incidents, can scarce be so clearly and distinctly 
told, but that some ambiguity and doubt may be tlirown upon it by a string of successive 
and minute interrogatories. 

The magistrate commenced by observing, that Butler had said his object was to 
return to the village of Libberton, but that he was interrupted by the mob at the West 
Port. “ Is the West Port your usual way of leaving town when you go to Libberton?” 
said the magistrate, with a sneer. 

“ No, certainly,” answered Butler, with the haste of a man anxious to vindicate the 
accuracy of his evidence; “but I chanced to be nearer that port than any other, and the 
hour of shutting the gates was on the point of striking.” 

“ That was unlucky,” said the magistrate, dryly. “ Pray, being, as you say, under 
coercion and fear of the lawless multitude, and compelled to accompany them through 

* Tjfkman, so called from the small quantity of meal (Soottice, loci) which he was entitled to take out of every boll exposed 
to T Tktt tlle Clt 3 r - 1« Edinburgh, the duty has been vary long commuted ; but m Dumfries, the finisher of the law still 
eternises, or did lately exercise, his privilege, the quantity taken boing regulated by a small iron ladle, which he uses as the 
measure of his perquisite. The expression lock, for a small quantity of any readily divisible dry substance, as com, meal, 
flax, or the like, is still preserved, not only popularly, but in a legal description, as the lock and goupen, or small quanMtv 
and handfril, payable in tliirlage coses, as in-town multure. 
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scenes disagreeable to all men of humanity, and more especially irreconcileable to the 
profession of a minister, did you not attempt to struggle, resist, or escape from their 
violence T* 

Butler replied, “ that their numbers prevented him from attempting resistance, and 
their vigilance from effecting his e8cape. ,, 

“ That was unlucky,” again repeated the magistrate, in the same dry inacquiescent tone 
of voice and manner, lie proceeded with decency and politeness, but with a stillness 
which argued his continued suspicion, to a^k many questions concerning the behaviour 
of the mob, the maimers and dross of the ringleaders; and when he conceived that 
the caution of Butler, if he was deceiving him, must be lulled asleep, the magistral e 
suddenly and artfully returned to former parts of 1 ii ^ declaration, and required a now 
recapitulation of the circumstance?, to the minutest and most trivial point, which attended 
each part ot the melancholy scour. No confusion or contradiction, however, occurred, that 
could countenance the suspicions Inch he scorned ic have adopted against Hosier. At length 
the train of his interrogatories reach* <1 Madge Wild tire, *t wlio-e name the magistrate and 
town-clerk exchanged significant glances. If the fat* of the G>>od Town had depended on 
her careful mugisti ate's knowing in* features and »he** of this personage, his inquiries 
could not have been more particular. But Butler could aiy alieo-t nothing of tliis person’s 
features, which Merc disguised apparently with red painf and soot, like an Indian going 
to battle, be-ulch the projeetiiii shade of a enroll, or coil, which inuflied the hair ot the 
supposed female Fix declared that he thought lie could tut know this Madge Wildfire, if 
placed before him iu a HfTorent dress, but that in* believed he might recognise her voice. 

The magistral requested him ovaiu to stale by what gutt he left the city. 

“ By tin* Cowgatc Port,” replied Butler. 

“ Was that the nearest road to Libber ton?” 

“ No,” answered Butler, with embarrassment; <l but it wj. 3 the nearest way to extricate 
myself from the mob.” 

The clerk and magistrate again exchanged glances. 

“Is the Cowgatc Port a nearer way to Libbcrton from the Grassmarket than Bristo 
Port?” 

“ No,” replied Butler ; “ but I had to visit a friend.” 

“Indeed!” said the interrogator — “ You were in a hurry to tell the sight you had 
witnessed, I suppose?” 

“ Indeed I was not/' replied Butler ; “ nor did 1 speak on the subject the whole time 
I was at St. Leonard *s Crags.” 

“ Which road did you take to St. Leonard’s Crags ? ” 

“ By the foot of Salisbury Crags,” was the reply. 

“ Indeed ! you seem partial to circuitous routes,” again said the magistrate. “ Whom 
did you see after you left the city ?” 

One by one lie obtained a description of every one of the groups who had passed Butler, 
as already noticed, their number, demeanour, and appearance ; and, at length, came to the 
circumstance of the mysterious stranger in the King’s Fark. On this subject Butler would 
fain have remained silent. But the magistrate had no sooner got a slight hint concerning 
the incident, than he seemed bent to possess himself of the most minute particulars. 

“ Look ye, Mi*. Butler,” said he, “ you are a young man, and bear an excellent character ; 
so much I will myself testify in your favour. But we are aware there has been, at times, 
a sort of bastard and fiery zeal in some of your order, and those, men irreproachable 
in other points, which has led them into doing and countenancing great irregularities, by 
which the peace of the country is liable to be shaken.— I will deal plainly with you. 
I am not at all satisfied with this story, of your setting out again and again to seek your 
dwelling by two several roads, which were both circuitous. And, to be frank, no one 
whom we have examined on this unhappy affair could trace in your appearance any thing 
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like jour acting under compulsion. Moreover, the waiters at tlje Cowgate Port observed 
something like the trepidation of guilt in jour conduct, and declare that jou were the first 
to command thenf to open the gate, in a tone of authoritj, as if still presiding over the 
guards and outposts of the rabble, who had besieged them the whole night." 

“ God forgive them 1 ” said Butler ; “ I onlj asked free passage for mjBelf ; thej must 
have much misunderstood, if they did not wilfully misrepresent me." 

“ Well, Mr. Butler," resumed the magistrate, “ I am inclined to judge the best and 
hope the best, as I am sure 1 wish the best ; but you must be frank with me, if you wish 
to secure mj good opinion, and lessen the risk of inconvenience to yourself. You have 
allowed you saw another individual in your passage through the King's Park to Saint 
Leonard’s Crags — I must know e\ cry word which passed betwixt you." 

Thus closely pressed, Butler, who had no reason for concealing what passed at that 
meeting, unless because Jeanie Deans was concerned in it, thought it best to tell the 
whole truth from beginning to end. 

“ l)o you suppose,” said the magistrate, pausing, “ that the young woman will accept 
an invitation so mysterious?" 

“ I fear she will,” replied Butler. 

“ Why do you use the word fear it?” said, the magistrate. 

“ Because 1 am nppieliensivc lor her safety, in meeting at such a time and place, one 
who had something of the manner of a desperado, and whose message was of a chaiacter 
so inexplicable.” 

“ Her safety shall be cared for,” said the magistrate. “ Mr. Butler, I am copcerncd 
I cannot immediately discharge you from confinement, but I hope you will not be long 
detained. — Remove Mr. Butler, and let him be provided with decent accommodation in. 
all respects.” 

lie was conducted back to the prison accordingly ; but, in the food offered to him, as 
well os in the apartment in which he was lodged, the recommendation of the magistrate 
w as strictly attended to. 





Cflbfljtn tip* dFouitfunlj. 


I)nrk and eenc was the night, 

And lonely wj,s the way, 

As Jnnit, wi’ her gmn mantdl, 

Tf Miles' Cnibb she did gne 

Oip Ballad 


EAVING Butler to all tho uncomfortable thoughts attached to his new 
situation, among which the most predominant was his feeling that he was, 
by his confinement, deprived of all possibility of assisting the family at 
St. Leonard’s in tlieir greatest need, we return to Jeanie Deans, who had 
seen him depart, without an opportunity of farther explanation, in all that 
agony of mind with whicli the female heart bids adieu to the complicated 
sensations so w ell described by Coleridge, — 
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Hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undlstinguishable throng; 

And gentle wishes long subdued— 

Subdued and cherished long. 

It is not the firmest heart (and Jcanie, under her russet rokelay, had one that would 
not have disgraced Cato’s daughter) that can most easily bid adieu to these soft and 
mingled emotions. She wept for a few minutes bitterly, and without attempting to 
refrain from this indulgence of passion. But a moment’s recollection induced her to 
check herself for a grief selfish and proper to her own affections, while her father and 
sister were plunged into such deep and irretrievable affliction. She drew from her pocket 
the letter which had been that morning flung into her apartment through an open window, 
and the contents of which were as singular as the expression was violent and energetic. 

“ If she would save a human being from the most damning guilt, and all its desperate 
consequences, — if she desired the life and honour of her sister to be saved from the 
bloody fangs of an unjust law, — if she desired not to forfeit peace of mind here, and 
happiness hereafter,” such was the frantic style of the conjuration, “ she was entreated to 
give a sure, secret, and solitary meeting to the writer. She alone could rescue him,” so 
ran the letter, “ and he only could rescue her.” He was in such circumstances, the billet 
farther informed her, that an attempt to bring any witness of their conference, or even 
to mention to her father, or any other person whatsoever, the letter which requested it, 
would inevitably prevent its taking place, and ensure the destruction of her sister. The 
letter concluded with incoherent but violent protestations, that in obeying this summons 
she had nothing to fear personally. 

The message delivered to her by Butler from the stranger in the Park tallied exactly 
with the contents of the letter, but assigned a later hour and a different place of meeting. 
Apparently the writer of the letter had been compelled to let Butler so far into his con- 
fidence, for the sake of announcing this change to Jeanic. She was more than once on 
the point of producing the billet, in vindication of herself from her lover’s half-hinted 
suspicions. But there is something in stooping to justification which the pride of inno- 
cence docs not at all times willingly submit to ; besides that the threats contained in the 
letter, in case of her betraying the Becret, hung heavy on her heart. It is probable, how- 
ever, that had they remained longer together, she might have taken the resolution to 
submit the whole matter to Butler, and be guided by him as to the line of conduct which 
she should adopt. And when, by the sudden interruption of their conference, she lost 
the opportunity of doing so, she felt as if she had been unjust to a friend, whose advice 
might have been highly useful, and whose attachment deserved her full and unreserved 
confidence. 

To have recourse to her father upon this occasion, she considered as highly imprudent. 
There was no possibility of conjecturing in what light thl matter might strike old David, 
whose manner of acting and thinking in extraordinary circumstances depended upon 
feelings and principles peculiar to himself, the operation of which could not be calculated 
upon even by those best acquainted with him. To have requested some female friend 
to have accompanied her to the place of rendezvous, would perhaps have been the most 
eligible expedient ; hut the threats of the writer, that betraying his secret would prevent 
their meeting (on which her sister’s safety was said to depend) from taking place at all, 
would have deterred her from making such a confidence, even hud she known a person in 
whoiq she thought it could with safety have been reposed. But she knew none such. 
Their acquaintance with the cottagers in, the vicinity had been very slight, and limited 
to trifijpg acts of good neighbourhood. Jennie knew little of them, and what she knew 
did notf greatly incline her to trust any of them. They were of the order of loquacious 
good-humoured gossips usually found in their situation of life ; and their conversation 
had at all times few charms for a young woman, to whom nature and the circumstance of 
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a solitary life had given a depth of thought and force of character superior to the frivolous 
part of her sex, whether in high or low degree. 

Left alone and separated from all earthly counsel, she had recourse to a friend and 
adviser, whose ear is open to the rry of the poorest and most afflicted of hiB people. She 
knelt, and prayed with fervent sincerity, that God would please to direct her what course 
to follow in her arduous and distressing situation. It was the belief of the time and fleet 
to which she belonged, that special answers to prayer, differing little in their character 
from divine inspiration, were, as they expressed it, “ borne in u}»on their minds ” in 
answer to their earnest petitions in a crisis of difficulty. Without entering into an 
abstruse point of divinity, one thing is plain ; namely, that the person who lays open his 
doubts and distresses in prayer, witli feeling and sincerity, mud necessarily, in the act 
of doing so, purify his mind from Ihc dross of worldly passions and interests, and bring 
it into that state, when th< r< «*olutioi, adopted are likely to be selected rather from 
a sense of duty, than from any inferior moth Jranie nro^ from her devotions, with her 
heart fortified to endure affliction, and cneoumgiHl l«» fine difficult^ 

“1 will meet this unhappy man,” she said to her&elf— “ unhappy he must be, since 
I doubt he has been the cause or c w Effic's mM jrtune — hut 1 will meet him, he it for 
good or ill. My mmd shall never cast up to me, that, for tear of what might be said or 
done to myself, I left that undone that might even jet Ikj the rescue of her.” 

With a mind greatly composed since the adoption ot thi« resolution, she went to attend 
her father. The old man, firm iu the principles of his jonth, did not, in outward appear- 
ance at least, permit .» thought of his family distress to interfere with the stoical reserve 
of his countenance and maimers He even chid his daughter for having neglected, in the 
distress of the morning, some trifling domestic duties which fell under her department. 

“ Why, what meuneth this, Jennie ?” said the old man — “ The brown four-year-auld’s 
milk not soiled yel, nor the bowics put up on the bink. If ye neglect your warldly 
duties in the day of affliction, what confidence hat e I that ye mind the greater matters 
that concern salvation ? God knows, our bowics, and onr pipkins, and our draps o f milk, 
and our hits o’ bread, are nearer and dearer to us than the bread of life.” 

Jeonic, not unpleased to hear her lather’s thoughts thus expand themselves beyond the 
sphere of his immediate distress, obeyed him, and proceeded to put her household matters 
in order ; while old David moved from place lo place about his ordinary employments, 
scarce showing, unless by a nervous impatience at remaining long stationary, an occasional 
convulsive sigh or twinkle of the eyelid, that lie was labouring under the yoke of such 
hitter affliction. 

The hoar of noon cane on, and the father and child sat down to their homely repast. 
In his petition for a blessing on the meal, the poor old man added to his supplication, 
u prayer that the bread eaten ip sadness of heart, and the hitter waters of Marah, might 
he made as nourishing as those which had been poured forth from a full cup and a plentiful 
basket and store ; and having concluded his benediction, and resumed the bonnet which 
lie had laid “ reverently aside,” he proceeded to exhort his daughter to eat, not by example 
indeed, hut at least by precept. 

“ The man after God’s own heart,” he said, “ washed and anointed himself, and did eat 
bread, in order to express his submission under a dispensation of suffering, and it did not 
become a Christian man or woman so to cling to creature-comforts of wife or bairns,” — 
(here the words became too great, as it were, for liis utterance,) — “ as to forget the first 
duty, — submission to the Divine will.” 

To add force to his precept, he took a morsel on liis plate, but nature proved too strong 
even for the powerful feelings with which he endeavoured to bridle it. Ashamed of his 
weakness, he started up, and ran out of the house, with haste very unlike the deliberation 
of his usual movements. In less than five minutes he returned, having successfully 
struggled to recover his ordinary composure of mind and countenance, and affected to 
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colour over his late retreat, by muttering that he thought he heard the “ young staig 
loose in the byre.” 

He did not again trust himself with the subject of his former conversation, and his 
daughter was glad to see that he seemed to avoid farther discourse on that agitating 
topic. The hours glided on, as on they must and do pass, whether winged with joy or 
laden with affliction. The sun set beyond the dusky eminence of the Castle, and the 
screen of western hills, and the close of evening summoned David Deans and his 
daughter to the family duty of the night. It came bitterly upon Jeanie's recollection, 
how often, when the hour of worship approached, she used to watch the lengthening 
shadows, and look out from the door of the house, to see if she could spy her sister's 
return homeward. Alas! this idle and thoughtless waste of time, to what evils had it 
not finally led? and was she altogether guiltless, who, noticing Effie's turn to idle and 
light society, had not called in her father's authority to restrain her? — But I acted for 
the best, she again reflected, and who could have expected such a growth of evil, from 
one grain of human leaven, in a disposition so kind, und candid, and generous? 

As they sate down to the “ exercise,” as it is called, a chair happened accidentally to 
stand in the place which Eflle usually occupied. David Deans saw his daughter's eyes 
swim in tears as they were directed towards this object, and pushed it aside, with a 
gesture of some impatience, as if desirous to destroy every memorial of earthly interest 
when about to address the Deity. The portion of Scripture was read, the psalm was 
sung, the prayer was made; and it was remarkable that, in discharging these duties, the 
old man avoided all passages and expressions, of whicli Scripture affords so many, that 
might be considered as applicable to his own domestic misfortune. In doing so it was 
perhaps his intention to spare the feelings of his daughter, as well as to maintain, in 
outward show at least, that stoical appearance of patient endurance of all the evil which 
earth could bring, which was, in his opinion, essential to the character of one who 
rated all earthly things at their just estimate of nothingness. When ho had finished 
the duty of the evening, he came up to his daughter, wished her good-night, and, having 
done so, continued to hold her by the hands for half a minute; then drawing her towards 
him, kissed her forehead, and ejaculated, “ The God of Israel bless you, even with the, 
blessings of the promise, my dear bairn !” 

It was not either in the nature or habits of David Deans to seem a fond father; nor 
was he often observed to experience, or at least to evince, that fulness of the heart which 
seeks to expand itself in tender expressions or caresses even to those who wore dearest to 
him. On the contraiy, lie used to censure this as a degree of weakness in several of his 
neighbours, and particularly in poor widow Butler. It followed, however, from the 
rarity of such emotions in this self-denied and reserved man, that his children attached to 
occasional marks of his affection and approbation a degree of high interest and solemnity ; 
well considering them as evidences of feelings which were only expressed when they 
became too intense for suppression or concealment. 

With deep emotion, therefore, did he bestow, and his daughter receive, this benediction 
and paternal caress. “And you, my dear father,” exclaimed Jcanie, when the door had 
closed upon the venerable old man, “ may you have purchased and promised blessings 
multiplied ujion you — upon you, who walk in this world as though you were not of the 
world, and hold all that it can give or take away but as the miclyes that the sun-blink 
brings out, and the evening wind sweeps away 1 ” 

She jiow made preparation for her night-walk. Her father slept in another part of 
the dwelling, and, regular in all his habits,, seldom or never left bis apartment when he 
had betaken himself to it for the evening. It was therefore easy for her to leave the 
house ^cufobserved, so soon as the time approached at which she was to keep her appoint- 
ment/ But the step she was abbut to take had difficulties and terrors in her own eyes, 
though she bad no reason to npprehend her father's interference. Her life had been 
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spent in the quiet, uniform, and regular seclusion of their peaceful and monotonous house- 
hold. The veiy hour which some damsels of the present day, os well of her own as of 
higher degree, would consider as the natural period of commencing an evening of pleasure, 
brought, in her opinion, awe and solemnity in it; and the resolution she liad taken had 
a strange, daring, and adventurous character, to which she Could hardly reconcile herself 
when the moment approached for putting it into execution. Her hands trembled as she 
snooded her fair hair beneath the riband, then the only ornament or cover which young 
unmarried women wore on their head, and as she adjusted the scarlet tartan screen or 
muffler made of plaid, which the Scottish women wore, much in the fashion of the black 
silk veils still a part of female dress in the Netherlands. A sense ol impropriety <is well 
as of danger pressed upon her, as site lifted the latch of her paternal mansion to leave it 
on so wild an expedition, and at so late an hour, unprotected, and without the knowledge 
of her natural guardian. 

When she found herself abroad and in the open fields, additional subjects of appre- 
hension crowded upon her. Th* dim ehffs and scat t< ml lock*, inh .spersed with green 
sward, through which she had to pass to the place of appoint nent, as they glimmered 
before her in a clour autumn recalled 10 her memory ninny a deed of violence, 

which, accoiding to tradition, had been done and suffered among them. In earlier days 
they had been llie haunt of robber* and n^hrtflsiiis, ti»o memory of whose crimes are 
preserved in the various cdi< t w liieh tin < ounoil of tin city, and even the parliament of 
Scotland, had pass.d for dispersing their bands, and ensuring safety to the lieges, so near 
the precincts of the n \ . The names of these criminals. Mid of their atrocities, were still 
remembered ii traditions of the scattered cottage, and tin* neighbouring suburb. In latter 
time,, as we have already noticed, the sequestered and broken character of the ground 
rendered it a fit theatre for duels and rencontrcb among the fiery youth of the period. 
Two or three of these ineidt nts, all sanguinary, and one of them fatal in its termination, 
had happened since Deans came to live at St. Leonard's. His daughter’s recollections, 
therefore, wore of blood and horror as she pursued the small scarce-tracked solitary path, 
every step of which conveyed her to a greater distance from help, and deeper into the 
ominous seclusion of these unhallowed precincts. 

As the moon began to peer forth on the scene with n doubtful, flitting, and solemn 
light, Jeanie’s apprehensions took another turn, too peculiar to her rank and country to 
remain unnoticed. But to trace its origin will require another chapter. 
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ITCHCRAFT ami demonology, as wo ha\c already had occasion to 
remark, wtic at this penod l)die\id in by almost all ranks, but more 
i especially anion" the* stiiotn classes of presbytenans, whose go\ eminent, 
when their pai ty wei e at the lie ad of the state, had been mue h sullied by 
'their eagerness to inquire into, and persecute these imaginary ciimes. 
Now, in this point of view’, also, Saint Leonard’s Crags and the adjacent 
Chase were a dreaded and ill-reputed district. Not only hael witches luld their meetings 
there, but even of very late years the enthusiast, or impostor, mentioned in the Pandemo- 
nium of Richard Bovet, Gentleman, 4 had, among the recesses of these romantic cliffs, found 
his way into the hidden retreats where the fairies revel m the bowels of the earth. 



* Thu legend vu in former editions inaccurately Raid to exist in Baxter s World of Spirits but u in fact to be found, 
in Pandvmonium, or the Devil hCloyster being a further blow to Modern Sadilucism ’ by Richard Barton Gentleman 12mo 
1684 The work u Inscribed to Dr Henry More The story is entitled, “ A remarkable passage of one named the Fairy Boy 
of Leith m Scotland, given me by my worthy friend C aptain George Burton and attested under his hand and ii as follows — 
About fifteen yean since having business that detained me fbr some time m Leith, which Is near Edenborough, in the 
kingduA of Scotland, I often met some of my acquaintance at a certain house there, where we used to drink a glass of wine 
for iur refection The woman which kept the house, was of honest reputation amongst the neighbours which made me gne 
the more attention to what she told me one day about a Fairy Boy (as they callod him) who lived about that town She had 
given nyf*b atrange an account of him, that I desired her I might see him the first opportunity, which she prom sed, and not 
long after, pissing that way, she told me there was the Fairy Boy but a little before I came by and casting her eye Into the 
strict said ‘Look >ou sir, yonder he is at play with those other boys, and designing him to me I went, and by smooth wads, 
and a piece of money, got him to come into the house with me where, hi the presence of divers people, I demanded ef Urn 
. ,ev *™l astrological questions, which he answered with great subtility, and through all his discount carried it with a cunning 
much beyond hu vtars, which seemed not to exceed ten or eleven He seemed to make a motion Uke drumming upon the 
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With all those legends Jeanie Deans was too well acquainted, to escape that strong 
impression which they usually make on the imagination. Indeed, relations of this 
ghostly kind had been familiar to her from her infancy, for they were the only relief 
which her father's conversation afforded from controversial argument, or the gloomy 
history of the strivings and testimonies, escapes, captures, tortures, and executions of 
those martyrs of the Covenant, witli whom it was his chiefesfc boast to say he had been 
acquainted. In the recesses of mountains, in caverns, and in morasses, to which these 
persecuted enthusiasts were so ruthlessly pursued, they conceived they had often to 
contend with the visible assaults of the Enemy of mankind, as in the cities, and in the 
cultivated fields, they were exposed to those of the tyrannical government and their 
soldiery. Such were the terrors which made one of their gifted 4 eers exclaim, when his 
companion returned to him, after having left him alone in a liaiintul cavern in Sorn in 
Galloway, “ It is hard living in tins wm’ \ -incarnate devils above the earth, am! devils 
under the earth ! Satan has lx on Here since v w« nt av «iy, hut 1 hav dismissed him by 
resistance; wc will be no more tumbled with him tLi« night." David Deans believed 
this, aud many other such ghosth «‘ti ounters jnd victories, on ‘he iatth of the Ansars, 
or auxiliaries of the hun i shed pio t Im- Tlu* §»\ « n was beyond David's remembrance. 
But he used to tell with great awe. yet not without .1 feeling d proml superiority to his 
auditors, how he himself had been present nt a held meeting at Orochmade, when the 
duty of the diy vv.is inteirwptnl by the apuaiifioti of a tall black man, who, in the act of 
crossings ford to 10 n the congregation, lost ground, and was curried dow n apparently by 
the ioree ot the stre*u 1 All wue mstanti) at work to assist him, but with so little 
succcs 1 ’, that t« 1 or twelve stout men, who had hold of Iheiope which they had cast in to 
his aid, were rather in danger to be diagged into the stream, and lose tlieir own lives 
than likely to save that of* the supposed perishing man. “ But famous John Semple of 
r«irsphnrn,” J)avid Deans used to sny with exultation, 44 saw the whaup in the rape. — 

4 Quit the rope,' he cried to us, (for I that was but a callant had a haud o’ the rape mysell,) 

4 it is the Grrat Enemy ! he will burn, but not drown ; his design is to disturb the good 
wark, by raising wonder and confusion in your minds ; to put off from your spirits all 
that yc hae hoard and felt.' — Sac we let go the rape,” said David, 44 and he went adown 
the water screeching and bullcring like a Bull of Baslian, ns he’s en’d in Scripture.”* 
Tiaincd in these and similar legends, it was no wonder that Jeanie began to feel an 
ill-defined apprehension, not merely of the phantoms which might beset her way, but of 

tiblo with his Angers n n \ huh T asked him, whether he could heat a drum, t j which he replied, ‘Vcs, sir, as well as any 
man in Scotland for run liiursday night 1 bent all points to a sort of people that use to meet under \ondor hill,’ (pointing 
to the great hill between l dciihoroukh and Leith ) ' How, boy, quoth I * what company have you time >’ — ‘ There are, sir, 
mid he, a great company both of men and women, and they are entertained with many sorts of m isic besides my drum . 
they have, besides plenty \ nets of meats and wine and many times we rfre earned into Trance or Holland in a night, and 
return again and whilst we arc there, wc enjoy all the plea ures the country doth afford I demanded of him, how they got 
lindi r that hill f lo which he n plied 1 that there wore a great jinir of gates that opened to them though they were invisible 
to others and that within there w on* brave largo rooms, as well accommodated as most in Scotland’ T then asked him, 
how 1 should know what he aid to be true f upon which he told me he would read my fortune, saying I should have two wives, 
and that lit saw the forms of them sitting on my shoulders that both would he vci y handsome women 

“ Ah ho was thus speaking, a woman ot the neighbourhood, coming into tho room demanded of him what her fortune 
should be f lie told her that she had two bastirds before she was mamed which put her m such a rage, that she desired 
not to hear the rest Tho woman of the house told me th it all th people in Scotland could not keep hn.i from the rendeevous 
on Thursday night upon wlueh by promising him some more, monei , I got a promise of him to meet me at the same placo, 
in the i fternoon of the Thursday following, and so dismissed him at that time The hoy tame again at tho place and time 
appointed and I had prevailed with some friends to continue with me, if possible, to prevent hn moving that night, he waa 
placed between us, and answered many questions, without oflenng to go from us, until about eleven of the clock, he waa got 
away unporccived of the company but l suddenly missing him, hasted to the door, and took hold of him, and so returned him 
into the same room we all watched him, and on a sudden he waa again nut of the doors I followed him close, and ho made 
a noise m the streot as if he had boon set upon , but from that tune I could never see him 

“ Geobos. Burton " 

* The gloomy , dangerous and constant wanderings of the persecuted sect of Camcromanb, naturally led to their entertaining 
-with pecuUai credulity the belief, that they were sometimes persecuted, not only by the wrath of men, but by the secret wiles 
and open terrors of Satan In fact, a flood could not hapjien, a horse cast a shoe, or any other the most ordinary interruption 
thwart a minister’s wish to perform service at a particular bpot, than the accident was imputed to the immediate agency of 
fiends The cncountt. of Alexander Peden with the Devil m the cave, and that of John Semplo with the demon in the ford, 
are given by Peter Walker almost in the language of the text. 
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the quality, nature, and purpose of the being who had thus appointed her a meeting, at 
a place and hour of horror, and at a time when her mind must be necessarily full of those 
tempting and ensnaring thoughts of grief and despair, which were supposed to lay 
sufferers particularly open to the temptations of the Evil One. If such an idea had 
crossed even Butler’s well-informed mind, it was calculated to make a much Btronger 
impression upon licrs. Yet firmly believing the possibility of an encounter so terrible to 
flesh and blood, Jeanie, with a degree of resolution of which we cannot sufficiently estimate 
the merit, because the incredulity of the age has rendered us strangers to the nature and 
extent of her feelings, persevered in her determination not to omit an opportunity of 
doing something towards saving her sister, although, in the attempt to avail herself of it, 
she might be exposed to dangers so dreadful to her imagination. So, like Christiana in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, when traversing with a timid yet resolved step the terrors of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, she glided on by rock and stone, “ now in glimmer and 
now in gloom,” as her path lay through moonlight or shadow, and endeavoured to over- 
power the sugestions of fear, sometimes by fixing her mind upon the distressed condition 
of her sister, and the duty she lay under to afford her aid, should that be in her power ; 
and more frequently by recurring in mental prayer to the protection of that Being to 
whom night is os noon-day. 

Thus drowning at one time her fears by fixing her mind on a subject of overpowering 
interest, and arguing them down at others by referring herself to the protection of the 
Deity, she at length approached the place assigned for this mysterious conference. 

It was situated in the depth of the valley behind Salisbury Crags, which has for a 
background the north-western shoulder of the mountain called Arthur’s Seat, on whose 
descent still remain the ruins of what was once a chapel, or hermitage, dedicated to St. 
Anthony the Eremite. A better site for such a building could hardly have been selected ; 
for the chapel, situated among the rude and pathless cliffs, lies in a desert, even in the 
immediate vicinity of a rich, populous, and tumultuous capital : and the hum of the city 
might mingle with the orisons of the recluses, conveying us little of worldly interest as if 
it had been the roar of the distant ocean. Beneath the steep ascent on which these ruins 
are still visible, was, and perhaps is still point(*d out, the place where the wretch Nichol 
Muschat, who has been already mentioned in these pages, had closed a long scene of 
cruelty towards his unfortunate wife, by murdering her, with circumstances of uncommon 
barbarity.* The execration in which the man’s crime was held extended itself to the 
place where it was perpetrated, which was marked by a small cairn, or heap of stones, 
composed of those which each chance pu&scnger had thrown there in testimony of abhor- 
rence, and on the principle, it would seem, of the ancient British malediction, “ May you 
have a cairn for you burial place ! ” 

As our heroine approached this ominous and unhallowed spot, she paused and looked 
to the moon, now rising broad in the north-west, and shedding a more distinct light than 
it had afforded during her walk thither. Eyeing the planet for a moment, she then slowly 
and fearfully turned her head towards the cairn, from which it was at first averted. She 
was at first dissappointed. Nothing was visible beside the little pile of stones, which 
shone grey in the moonlight. A multitude of confused suggestions rushed on her mind. 
Had her correspondent deceived her, and broken his appointment? — was he too tardy at 
the appointment he had made?— or had some strange turn of fate prevented him from 
appearing as he proposed? — or, if he were an unearthly being, as her secret apprehensions 
suggested, was it his object merely to delude her with false hopes, and put her to 
unnecessary toil and terror, according to .the nature, as she had heard, of those wandering 
demqpQ? — or did he purpose to blast her with the sudden horrors of his presence when 
she^had come close to the place of rendezvous? These anxious reflections did not prevent 
her approaching to the cairn With a pace that, though slow, was determined. 

« Bee Koto, Mutchaft Cairn, p. 380. 
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When she was witbin two yards of the heap of stones, a figure rose suddenly up from 
behind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore to scream aloud at what seemed the realization of the 
most frightful of her anticipations. She constrained herself to silence, however, and, 
making a dead pause, suffered the figure to open the conversation, which he did, by asking, 
in a voice which agitation rendered tremulous and hollow, “ Are you the sister of that 
ill-fated young woman?” 

“I am — I am the sister of Effie Deans!” exclaimed Jeanie. “ And as ever you hope 
God will hear you at your need, tell me, if you can tell, what can be done to save her I” 

“ I do not hope God will hear nit at my need,” was the singular answer. “ I do not 
deserve — I do not expect he will.” This desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer 
than that with which he had at first spoken, probably because the shock of first addressing 
her was what he felt most difficult to overcome. Jeanie remained mute with horror to 
hear language expressed so utterly to till which she had ever been acquainted 

with, that it sounded in her cars i it her like tli it of a fiend lit in of a hunran being. The 
stranger pursued his address to in* , airlumt seeming '•> notice hei ^uprise. “You see 
before you a wretch, predestined to evil here aid hereafter ” 

“ For the sake of llenvon, tlim »»« »r-> am l see u*/ *aid J'ann, “dinna speak in this 
desperate fashion! I lit* gospel is -cut to the chief of smut rs— to the mo^t miserable 
among the miserable.” 

“Then should 1 have mv owe Jinre Liu said tin sti auger, “if you call it sinful 

to have been the d< -*i uctiou m tin mother that bore me — of. the friend that loved me— 
of the woman that tru-t *d me — of the innocent child that as born to me. If to have 
done all this is<»» be , .inner, and -.urvive it is to be miserable, then am I most guilty 
and mow i miserable indeed.” 

“Then you are the wicked chum* of* .ny sLtcr’ u rum?” &aid Jeuuie, with a natural touch 
of indignation expressed in her tone of \oice. 

“ Curse me tor it, if you will,” .said the strangci ; *■ I nave well deserved it at your 
hand.” 

“ It is fitter fur me,” said Jeanie, “ to pray to God to forgive you.” 

“Do as you will, how you will, or wliat you will,” lie replied, with vehemence; “only 
promise to obey my directions, and save your sister’s life.” 

“ I must first know,” said Jeanie, “ the means you would have me use in lier behalf.” 

“No! — you must first swear — solemnly swear, that you will employ them when I 
make them known to voii.” 

“ Surely, it is in * dlcss to swear that I will do all that is lawful to a Christian, to save 
the life of my sister ?” 

“ I will have no r« nervation! ” thundered the stranger; “lawful or unlawful, Christian 
or heathen, you shall swear to do my host, und act by my counsel, or — you little know 
whose wrath you provoke!” 

“I will think on what you have said,” said Jeanie, who began to get much alarmed at 
the frantic vehemence of his manner, and disputed in her own mind, whether she spoke 
to a manioc, or an apostate spirit incarnate — “ 1 will think on what you say, and let you 
ken to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed the man with a laugh of scorn — “And where will I be 
to-morrow?— or, where will you be to-night, unless you swear to walk by my counsel? — 
there was one accursed deed done at this spot before now; and there shall be another to 
match it, unless you yield up to my guidance body and soul.” 

As ho spoke, he offered a pistol at the unfortunate young woman. She neither fled nor 
fainted, but sunk on her knees, and asked him to spare her life. 

“ Is that all you have to say?” said the unmoved ruffian. 

“ Do not dip your hands in the blood of a defenceless creature that has trusted to you,’’ 
said Jeanie, still on her knees. 

Vol. iu. . E E 
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“ Is that all you can say for your life? — Have you no promise to give?— Will you 
destroy your sister, and compel me to shed more blood?” 

“ I can promise nothing,” said Jeanie, “which is unlawful for a Christian.” 

He cocked the weapon, and held it towards her. 

“ May God forgive you ! ” she said, pressing her hands forcibly against her eyes. 

“D n ! ” muttered the man; and, turning aside from her, he uncocked the pistol, 

and replaced it in his pocket — “I am a villain,” he said, “steeped in guilt and wretched- 
ness, but not wicked enough to do you any harm ! 1 only wished to terrify you into 
my measures — She hears me not — she is gone! — Great God! what a wretch am I 
become!” 

As lie spoke, she recovered herself from an agony which partook of the bitterness of 
death; and, in a minute or two, through the strong exertion of her natural sense 
and courage, collected herself sufficiently to understand he intended her no personal 
injury. 

“No! 7 he repeated; “ X would not add to the murder of your sister, and of her child, 
that of any one belonging to her! — Mad, frantic, as I am, and unrestrained by either fear 
or mercy, given up to the possession of an evil being, and forsaken by all that is good, I 
would not hurt you, were the world offered me for a bribe! But, for the sake of all that 
is dear to you, swear you will follow my counsel. Take this weapon, shoot me through 
the head, and with your own hand revenge your sister’s wrong, only follow the course — 
the only course, by which her life can be saved.” 

“Alas! is she innocent or guilty?” 

“ She is guiltless — guiltless of every thing, but of having trusted a villain! — Yet, had 
it not been for those that were worse than I am — yes, worse than I am, though I am bad 
indeed — this misery had not befallen.” 

“And my sister’s child — doe* it live?” said Jeanie. 

“No; it wa* murdered — the new-born infant was barbarously murdered,” he uttered in 
a low, yet stern and sustained voice; — “but,” he added hastily, “ not by her knowledge 
or consent.” 

“ Then, why cannot the guilty bo brought to justice, and the innocent freed?” 

“ Torment me not with questions which can serve no purpose,” he sternly replied — 
“ The deed was done by those, who are far enough from pursuit, and safe enough from 
discovery! — No one can save Effie but yourself.” 

“ Wo’s me! how is it in my power?” asked Jennie, in despondeney. 

“ Hearken to me! — You have, sense — you can apprehend my meaning — I will trust 
you. Your sister is innocent of the, crime charged against her ” 

“ Thank God for that!” said Jeanie. 

“ Be still and hearken! — The person who assisted her in her illness murdered the child; 
but it was without the mother’s knowledge or consent. — She is therefore guiltless, as 
guiltless as the unhappy innocent, that but gasped a few minutes in this unliappy world 
— the better was its hap to be. so soon at rest. She is innocent as that infant, and yet she 
must die — it is impossible to clear her of the law ! ” 

“ Cannot the wretches be discovered, and given up to punishment?” said Jeanie. 

“ Do you think you will persuade those who arc hardened in guilt to die to save 
another? — Is that the reed you would lean to?” 

“ But you said there was a remedy,” again gasped out the terrified young woman. 

a* There is,” answered the stranger, “ and it is in your own hands. The blow which 
the law aims cannot be broken by directly encountering it, but it may be turned aside. 
Yoy^&w your sister during the period preceding the birth of her child — wlutt is so natural 
Qs>that she should have mentioned her condition to you? The doing so would, as their 
cant goes, take the case front 'tinder the statute, for it removes the quality of concealment. 
I know their jargon, and have had sad cause to know it; and the quality of concealme nt 
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is essential to this statutory offence.* Nothing is so natural as that Effie should have 
mentioned her condition to you — think — reflect — I am positi\ e that she did.” 

“ Wo’s me!” said Jennie, “she never spoke to me on the subject, but grat sorely when 
I spoke to her about her altered looks, and the change on her spirits.” 

“ You asked her questions on the subject?” he said eagerly. “ You must remember 
her answer was 11 confession that s>he had been ruined by a villain — y< s lay a strong 
emphasis oil that — a cruel false villain call it — any other name is unn<*cessary; and that 
she bore under her bosom the consequences of his guilt and her folly; and that he had 
assured her he would provide safely lor her approaching illness. — Wi 11 he kept Ins word!” 
These last words he spoke as it woie to himstlf, and with a violent gesture of self- 
accusation, and then calmly proceeded, “You will remember all tin*? -That is all that 
is necessary to be said.” 

“But I cannot remember,” iuimwi'.I *1 Mine, with eimplici'y, “that which Eflie never 
told m< .” 

“Are you so dull — so very dull of nppi/ I iimwi'miI’ he exelaiuud suddenly grasping 
her arm, and holding it firm m hit h md “ 1 tell vi»u,” (sp» a king between his teeth, and 
under his breath, but with great < u jy , ) “you must i member that site told you all this, 
whether she ever slid a syllable of it or no You must repeal this tale, in whieh there is 
no falsehood, oxo< pt in so far ns it vva*- net told to you, >. foie these Justices — Justiciary 
— whatcvei they c il* their Id nslllursty to ut, nud sav» >mu lister from l>eing murdered, 
and them from Incoming liuudereis. Do nol hesitate — I pledge life and salvation, that 
in saying wlint I hav ud, you will only spt ik the simple truth.” 

“Rut,” ropl «d Jtauie, whose judgment w as too aeeurati not t<- see the sophistry of 
this argument, “I shall be man-sworn in the veiy thing in whieh my testimony is wanted, 
foi it is the concealment for which poor Effie is blamed, and you would moke me tell a 
falsehood anent it.” 

“I see,” he said, “my first suspicions of you were right, and that you will let your 
sister, innocent, fair, and guiltless except in ti listing a villain, die the death of a 
murderess rather than bestow the breath of your mouth and the sound of your voice to 
save her.” 

“I wad ware the best blood in my body to keep her skaithless,” said Jeanie, weeping 
in bitter agony, “but 1 eanna change right into wrang, or make that true whieh is false.” 

“Foolish, hard-hearted gill,” said the stranger, “are you afraid of what they may do 
to you? I tell you ev * n the retainers of the law, who course life as grcy-liounds do hares, 
will icjoice at the escape of a cieaturc so young— so beautiful; that they will not suspect 
your tale; that, if they did suspect it, they would consider you as deserving, not only of 
forgiveness, but of piaise for youi natural affection.” 

“It is not man I fear,” said Jeanie, looking upward; “the God, whose name I must 
call on to witness the truth of wlmt I say, lie will know the falsehood.” 

“A id he will know the motive,” said the stranger, cageily; “he will know that you 
are doing this — not foi lucre of gain, but to save the life of the innocent, and prevent the 
commission of a worse crime than that which the law seeks to avenge.” 

“ lie lias given us a law,” Baid Je.mie, “ for the lamp of our path; if wc stray from it 

* The Scottish Statute Booh, anno 1600, chapter 21, in consequent c of the great increase of the crime of child murder 
both from the temptations to t nmimt the offence and the difficulty of discovery, enacted a certain net of presumptions, wftich, 
in the absence of direct proof, the jury were directed to receive as evidence ot the crime having actually been committed. 
The circumstances selected for thi purpose, wcie that the woman should have concealed her situation dunng the whole 
period of pregnancy that she should not have called tor help at her delivery and that, combined with these grounds of sus- 
picion, the c hild should be cither found do id or be altogether liussing Many persons suffered death during the last century 
under this severe act But dunng the authors memory a more lenient couroe was followed, and the female accused under 
the ait, and conscious of no comp tent defence, usually lodged a petition to the Court of Justiciary, denying, for fonn’b 
the tenor of the indictment, but stating, that as her good name had been destroyed by the charge, she was willing to submit 
to sentence of banishment, to which the crown counsel usually consented This lenity in practice, and the comparative 
infrequency of the crime since the doom of public ecclesiastical penance has been generally dispensed with, have led to the 
abolition of the statute of William and Mary, which is now replaced by another, imposing banis hm ent in those circumstances 
in which the enme was formerly capital This alteration took place in 1803 
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we err against knowledge— I may not do evil, even that good may come out of it. But 
you— you that ken all this to be true, which I must take on your word, — you that, if I 
understood what you said e’en now, promised her shelter and protection in her travail, 
why do not you step forward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her behalf, as ye 
may with a clear conscience?” 

“To whom do you talk of a clear conscience, woman?” said he, with a sudden fierce- 
ness which renewed her terrors, — “to me ? — 1 have not known one for many a year. 
Bear witness in her behalf? — a proper witness, that, even to speak these few words to a 
woman of so little consequence as yourself, must choose such an hour and such a place as 
this. When you sec owls and bats fly abroad, like larks, in the sunshine, you may expect 
to see such as I am in the assemblies of men. — Hush — listen to that.” 

A voice was heard to sing one of those wild and monotonous strains so common in 
Scotland, and to which the natives of that country chant their old ballads. The sound 
ceased — then came nearer, and was renewed ; the stranger listened attentively, still holding 
Jeanie by the arm, (as she stood by him in motionless terror,) as if to prevent her 
interrupting the strain by Rpeaking or stirring. When the sounds were renewed, the 
words were distinctly audible: 

" When the gledo'o in the blue cloud, 

The ln\ri»ck lies sfill, 

When the bound's in the green wood, 

' The hind keeps the lull." 

The person who sung kept a strained and powerful voice at its highest pitch, so that 
it could be heard at a very considerable distance. As the song ceased, they might hear 
a stilled sound, as of steps and whispers of persons approaching them. The song was 
again raised, hut the tune was changed: 

" 0 sleep jc sound, Sir James, she said, 

Vr lien jo suld nso mid rule 
Tin re’s twenty men, wi’ how and blade, 

Arc seeking whole je hide" 

“I dare stay no longer,” said the stranger; “return home, or remain till they come up 
— you have nothing to fear — but do not tell you saw me— your sister’s fate is in your 
hands.” So saying, he turned from her, and with a swift, yet eautiously noiseless step, 
plunged into the darkness on the side most remote from the sounds which they heard 
approaching, and was soon lost to her sight. Jeanie remained by the cairn terrified 
beyond expression, and uncertain whether she ought to fly homeward with all the speed 
she could exert, or wait the approach of tlioxo \\ lio were udwincing toward* her. This 
uncertainty detained her so long, that she now distinctly saw two or three figures already 
so near to her, that a precipitate flight would have been equally fruitless and impolitic. 
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- She speak* t> mgs in il »ubt 
Tlut tarry hut half sense Iht spetth is nothmr 
1 1 f the jnshaftd use of it doth move 
Hit Knurs to collection thc> mm at it 
And botili Uic words up to fit tnur mtn oughts 
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the digressive port Anosto, I find myself under (lie necessity of 
^ ***]!$&}) ( ’ onnoctin n the bronchi s of my story, by taking up the adventures of 
^another of the characters, and bringing them down to the point at which 
w we ha\e left those of Jennie Deans. It is not, peihnps, the most artificial 
/way of telling a story, but it hns the advantage of spaiing the necessity 
of resuming vvlint a knittei (if stocking looms have left such a person in 
the land) might call our “ dropped stitches a laboui in which the author generally toils 
much, without getting credit for his pains. 

“ I eonld risk a sma’ wad,” said the clerk 'o the magistrate, “ that this rascal Ratcliffe, 
if he were insured of his neck’s safety, could do more than ony ten of our police-people 
and constables, to help us to get out of this scrape of Fortcous’s. He is weel acqucnt 
wi’ a’ the smugglers, thieves, and banditti about Edinburgh; and, indeed, he may bo 
called the father of a’ the misdoers in Scotland, for he has passed among them for these 
twenty years by the name of Daddie Rat.” 

“ A bonny sort of a scoundrel,” replied the magistrate, “ to expect a place under the 
city!” 

“ Begging your honour’s pardon,” said the city’s procurator-fiscal, upon whom the 
duties of superintendent of police devolved, “ Mr. Fairscrieve is perfectly in the right. 
It is just sic as Ratcliffe that the town needs in my department ; on* if sae be that he’s 
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disposed to turn his knowledge to the city service, ye’ll no find a better man.— Yell get 
nae saints to be searchers for uncustomed goods, or for thieves and sic like $ — and your 
decent sort of men, religious professors, and broken tradesmen, that are put into the like 
o' sic trust, can do nae gude ava. They are feared for this, and they are scrupulous 
about that, and they are na free to tell a lie, though it may be for the benefit of the city; 
and they dinna like to be out at irregular hours, and in a dark cauld night, and they like 
a clout ower the crown far waur ; and sae between the fear o' God, and the fear o' man, 
and the fear o' getting a soir throat, or sair banes, there’s a dozen o' our city-folk, baith 
waiters, and officers, and constables, that can find out naething but a wee bit skulduddery 
for the benefit of the Kirk-trcasurer. Jock Porteous, that’s stiff and stark, puir fallow, 
was worth a dozen o' them; for he never lmd ony fears, or scruples, or doubts, or 
conscience, about ony thing your honours bade him.” 

“ lie was a gude servant o' the town,” said the Bailie, “though he was an ower free- 
living man. But if you really think this rascal Ratcliffe could do us ony service ip 
discovering these malefactors, I would insure him life, reward, and promotion. It’s an 
awsomc thing this mischance for the city, Mr. Fairscrieve. It will be very ill taen wi' 
abunc stairs. Queen Caroline, God ble&s her! is a woman— at least I judge sae, and it's 
nae treason to speak my mind sae far — and ye maybe ken as weel as I do, for yo hac a 
housekeeper, though ye arena a married man, that women are wilfu', and dowua bide 
a slight. And it will sound ill in her ears, that sic a confused mistake Buld come to pass, 
and naebody sae muckle as to be put into the Tolbooth about it.” 

“ If ye thought that, sir,” said the procurator-fiscal, “ we could easily clap into the 
prison a few blackguards upon suspicion. It will have a gude active look, and I hae aye 
plenty on my list, that wadna be a hair the waur of a week or twa's imprisonment ; and 
if ye thought it no strictly j ust, ye could be just the easier wi’ them the neist time they 
did ony thing to deserve it ; they arena the sort to be lang o' gieing ye an opportunity to 
clear scores wi’ them on that account.” 

“ I doubt that will hardly do in this case, Mr. Sharpitlaw,” returned the town-clerk ; 
‘‘ they’ll run their letters,* and be adrift again, before yc ken where ye are.” 

“ I will speak to the Lord Provost,” said the magistrate, “ about Ratdiffe's business. 
Mr. Sharpitlaw, you will go with me, and receive instructions — something may be made 
too out of this Btory of Butler's and his unknown gentleman — I know no business any 
man has to swagger about in the King’s Park, and call himself the devil, to the terror of 
honest folks, who dinna care to hear mair about the devil than is said from the pulpit on 
the Sabbath. I cannot think the preacher him sell wad be heading the mob, though the 
time has been, they hae been as forward in a bruilzie as their neighbours.” 

“ But these times are lang by,” said Mr. Sharpitlaw. “ In my father's time, there wa9 
mair search for silenced ministers about the Bow-head and the Covenant-close, and all 
the tents of Kedar, as they ca’d the dwellings o’ the godly in those days, than there's now 
for thieves and vagabonds in the Laigh Calton and the back o’ the Canongate. But that 
time's weel by, an it bide. And if the Bailie will get me directions and authority from 
the Provost, Til speak wi' Daddie Rat my sell ; for I’m thinking I'll make mair out o’ him 
than ye’ll do.” 

Mr. Sharpitlaw, being necessarily a man of high trust, was accordingly empowered, 
in the course of the day, to make such arrangements, as might seem in the emergency 
most advantageous for the Good Town, lie went to the jail accordingly, and saw Ratcliffe 
in private. 

r J*he relative positions of a police-officer and a professed thief bear a different com- 
plexion,, according to circumstances. The most obvious simile of a hawk pouncing upon 
his pi%'is often least applicable. Sometimes the guardian of justice has the air of a cat 
watching a mouse, and, while suspends his purpose of springing upon the pilferer, 
takes care so to calculate his motions that he shall not get beyond his power. Sometimes. 

* A Scottish form of procedure, answering, In some respects, to the English Habeas Corpus. 
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more passive still, he jises the art of fascination ^scribed to the rattlesnake, and contents 
himself with glaring on the victim, through all his devious flutterings ; certain that his 
terror, confusion, and disorder of ideas, will bring him into his jaws at last. The inter- 
view between Ratcliffe and Sharpitlaw had an aspect different from all these. They sat 
for fivo minutes silent, on opposite sides of a small tabic, and looked fixedly at each 
other, with a sharp, knowing, and alert ca^t of countenance, not unmingted with an 
inclination to laugh, and resembled, more than any thing else, two dogs, who, preparing 
for a game at romps, are seen to couch down, and remain in that posture for a little 
time, watching each other’s movements, and waiting which shall begin the game. 

“ So, Mr. Ratcliffe,” said the officer, conceiving it suited his dignity to "peak first, 
“you give up business. I find?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Ratcliffe ; “ T shall be on that lay nae mair— and I think that will 
save your folk some trouble, Mr. Min rpi flaw?” 

0 if Which Jock Dalgleish " (th«*n Jmi-Iior n*' the Livi in the Scottish metropolis) “wad 
save them as easily,” returned ti pi ooy a tor -fiscal. 

“ Ay ; if I waited in the ToUwoth here li» have him fit my ora\ ut — but that’s an idle 
way o’ speakiug, Mr. Sharpillav '' 

“ Why, 1 support you know you .ire unde* nen'en<t ol < tenth, Mr. Ratcliffe?” replied 
Mr. Sharpitlaw . 

“ Ay, so are it*. as that W' rthy miunb i* said in tin* TolbootU Kirk the day Robertson 
won ofl ; but naeluniy kens when it will be oxuutcu Gudo faith, lie had better reason 
to say sa< Ilian he dreamed of, before tbe play was played out that morning !” 

“ This Rob'rtsoi.” said Sliarpitlaw, in a lower and something like a confidential tone, 

“ dye ken, Rat — that is, can ye gie ns ony inkling where he is to be heard tell o’?” 

“ Troth, Mr. Sharpitlaw, I’ll be frank wi’ ye ; Robert son is rather a cut abune me — 
a wild deevil he w as, and inony a daft prank he played ; but except the Collector’s job 
that Wilson led him into, and some tuilzies about rur goods wi’ tbe gaugers and the 
waiters, he never did ony thing that came near our line o’ business.” 

“ Umph ! that’s singular, considering the company he kept.” 

“ Fact, upon my honour and credit,” said Ratcliffe, gravely. “ lie keepit out o’ our 
little bits ol affairs, and that’s mair than Wilson did ; I hac dune business wi’ Wilson 
afore now. But the lad will come on in time ; there’s nae fear o’ him ; naehody will 
live the life he has led, but what he’ll come to sooner or later.” 

“ Who or what is he, Ratcliffe? you know, I suppose?” said Sliarpitlaw. 

“ lie’s bettoi born, I judge, than lie cores to let on ; lie’s been a soldier, and he has 
been a play-actor, and I watna wdiat he Inis been or hasna been, for as young as he is, 
sae that it had (lading anu nonsense about it.” 

“ Pretty pranks he has played in his time, I suppose ? ” 

“ Ye may say that,” said Ratcliffe, with a sardonic smile ; “ and,” (touching his nose,) 
“ a deevil among the lasses.” 

“ Like enough,” said Sliarpitlaw. “ Weel, Ratcliffe, I’ll no stand Differing wi’ ye ; 
ye ken the way that favour’s gotten in my office ; ye maun be usefu’.” 

“ Certainly, sir, to the best of my power — naething for naething — I ken the rule of 
the office,” said the ex-depredator. 

“ Now the principal thing in hand e’en now,” said the official person, “ is the job of 
Porteous’s ; an ye can gie us a lift — why, the inner turnkey’s office to begin wi*, and the 
captainship in time — ye understand my moaning ? ” 

“ Ay, troth do I, sir ; a wink’s as gude as a nod to a blind horse ; but Jock Porteous’s 
job— Lord help ye ! — I was under sentence the liaill time. God I but I couldna help 
laughing when I heard Jock skirling for mercy in the lads’ hands I Mony a het skin ye 
hae gien mo, neighbour, thought I, tak yc wliat’s gaun : time about’s fair play; ye’ll ken 
now what hanging’s gude for.” 

“ Come, come, this is all nonsense, Rat,” said the procurator. “ Ye canna creep out 
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at that hole, lad ; you must speak to the point— you understand rp^ — >if you want favour; 
gif-gaf makes gude friends, ye ken.” 

“ But how can I speak to the point, as your honour ca*s it,” said Batcliffe, demurely, 
and with an air of great simplicity, “ when ye ken I was under sentence, and in the 
strong room a* the while the job was going on?” 

" And how can we turn ye loose on the public again, Daddie Rat, unless ye do or say 
something to deserve it?” 

“ Well, then, d — n it!” answered the criminal, “ since it maun be sae, I saw Geordie 
Robertson among the boys that broke the jail; I suppose that will do me some gude?” 

“ That’s speaking to the purpose, indeed,” said the office-bearer ; “ and now, Rat, 
where think ye we’ll find him?” 

“ Deil haet o’ me kens, said Ratcliffe; “ he’ll no likely gang back to ony o* his auld 
liowfFs; he’ll be off the country by this time. He has gude friends some gate or other, 
for a’ the life he’s led; he’s been weel educate.” 

“ lie’ll grace the gallows the better,” said Mr. Rharpitlaw ; “ a desperate dog, to 
murder an officer of the city for doing his duty ! Wha kens wha’s turn it might be 
next? — But you saw him plainly?” 

“ As plainly as I see you.” 

“ How was he dressed?” said Shnrpitlnw. 

“ I couldna weel see ; something of a woman’s bit mutch on his head ; but ye never 
saw sic a ca’-throw. Ane couldna hae een to a’ thing.” 

“ But did he speak to no one?” said Rharpitlaw. 

“ They were a* speaking and gabbling through other,” said Ratcliffe, who was obviously 
unwilling to carry his evidence farther than he could possibly help. 

“ This will not do, Ratcliffe,” said the procurator; “you must speak out — out — out”' 
tapping the table emphatically, as lie repeated that impressive monosyllable. 

“ It’s very hard, sir,” said the prisoner ; “ and but for the under-turnkey’s place ” 

“ And the reversion of the captaincy — tlie captaincy of the Tolbooth, man — that is, in 
case of gude behaviour.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Ratcliffe, “ gude behaviour!— there’s the deevil. And then it's waiting 
for dead folk’s slioon into the bargain ” 

“ But Robertson’s head will weigh something,” said Rharpitlaw; “something gay and 
heavy, Rat; the town maun show cau^e — that’s right and reason — and then ye'll lino 
freedom to enjoy your gear honestly.” 

“ I dinna ken,” &aid Ratcliffe; “ it’s a queer way of beginning the trade of honesty — 
but deil ma care. Weel, then, 1 heard and saw him speak to the wench KtKc Deans, 
that's up there for child-murder.” 

“ The deil yc did? Rat, this is finding a mare’s nest wi* a witness. — And the man 
that spoke to Butler in the Pork, and that was to meet wi’ Jeanie Deans at Musehat’s 
Cairn — whew! lay that and that together ? As sure as I live lie’s been the father of the 
lassie’s wean.” 

“ There hae been waur guesses than that, I’m thinking,” observed Ratcliffe, turning 
his quid of tobacco in his cheek, and squirting out the juice. “ I heard something a 
while syne about his drawing up wi’ a bonny quean about the Pleosaunts, and that it 
was a* Wilson could do to keep him frae marrying her.” 

Here a city officer entered, and told Sharpitlaw that they had the woman in custody 
whojn he had directed them to bring before him. 

“ It’s little matter now,” said he, “ the thing is taking another turn; however, George, 
ye mojf feting her in.” 

Tlie 'officer retired, and introduced, upon his return, a tall, strapping wench of eighteen 
or twenty, dressed fantastically/ In a sort of blue riding-jacket, with tarnished lace, her 
hair clubbed like that of a man, a Highland bonnet, and a bunch of broken feathers, a 
riding-skirt (or petticoat) of scarlet camlet, embroidered with tarnished flowers. Her 
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features were coarse and masculine, yet at a little distance, by dint of very bright wild- 
looking black eyes, an aquiline nose, and a commanding profile, appeared rather handsome* 
She flourished the switch she held in her hand, dropped a curtsey as low as a lady at a 
birth-night introduction, recovered herself seemingly according to Touchstone's directions 
to Audrey, and opened the conversation without waiting till any questions were asked. 

“ God gic your honour gude-e’en, and rnony o' them, bonny Mr. Sharpitlaw!— -Gude- 
e'en to ye, Daddie Ratton — they tnuld me ye were hanged, man ; pr did ye get out o* 
John Dnlglcisli's hands like half-hungit Maggie Dickson?” 

“ Whisht, ye daft jaud,” said Ratchfic, tk and hear what's said to ye.” 

“ Wi' a’ my heart, Ratton. Great preferment for poor Madge to be brought up the 
street wi' a grand man, wi' a coat a’ passemented wi’ w urset-lacc, to ^peak wi* provosts, 
and bailies, and town-clerks, and prokitoi w, at this time o’ day — and th*‘ haill town looking 
at me too — This is honour on earth toi i n-! ” 


“ Ay, Madge,” said Mr. Sharpitlaw, in a maxinc ton ; ■* »nd ve’rc drte»sed out in your 
braws, I see; these are not your e.cij day * elailh- y< have on.” 

“ Deil bo in my Angers, then!” *i«» 1 Madge YOh, Mrs!" (obsi rving Butler come ibto 
the apartment,) “tin res a min.'.iM »n tin Toll* oui- wha will '-a’ it a graceless place 
now ? — 1’so warrant lie’s in for the gude auld cause— but it'-* he im«* cause o’ mine,” and 
off she went into song. „ „ , , 

n II* \ lor t tv>n r% lio foi cav. 

l> ') a du l r‘ ili a lub 
It i\ it old ltoel/ebuh, - 
<*h\er>i squt liking I feir 


“ Did you c\ft -c*< that mad woman before?” -.aid Sharpitlaw to Butler. 

** Nol to my knowledge, ‘ir,” replied Butler 

“ I thought as mui h,” said the procurator-fiscal, looking towards Ratcliffc, who 
answered his glance with a nod oi' acquiescence and intelligence. 

“ But that is Msulge Wildlire, a^ she calls herself,” said Hie man of law to Butler. 

“ Ay, that I am,” -aid Madge, “and that 1 have been ever *dnce I was something 
better — llcigh ho” — \and something like melancholy divelt on her features for a minute) — 
“ But X canna mind when that was — it w as lang syne, at ony rate, and I’ll ne’er fash niy 
thumb about il. — . , .. .. .. . . . . 

1 (nan* o ukp the wildfire through country and town, 

I in soon mi the cause way —I'm sl«*h on the down , 

Tht lightning that hashes ho bright and so tree. 

Is be.irtely so blithe or bonny ns mu ” 


“ ITaud your tongn , ye skirling limmer!” said the officer, who had acted as master 
of th*» ceremonh - to this extraordinary performer, and who was rather scandalized at the 
freedom ot her demeanour before a pei son of Mr. Sliarpitlaw’s importance — “ haud your 
tongue, or I’sc gie ye something to skirl for!” 

“ Let her alone, George,” said Sharpitlnw, “ dinnu put her out o' tune ; I hue some 
questions to ask her — But first, Mr. Butler, take another look of her.” 

“ Ds sac, minister — do sac,” cried Madge; U I am as weel worth looking at as ony 
hook in your aught.— And I can say the single carriteh, and the double earritch, and 
justification, and effectual calling, and the assembly of divines at Westminster, that is,” 
(she added in a low tone,) “ I could «ay them anes — but it’s lang syne — and ane forgets, 
ye ken.” And poor Madge heaved another deep sigh. 

“ Weel, sir,” said Mr. Sharpitlaw to Butler, “ what think ye now?” 

“ As I did before,” said Butler ; “ that I never saw the poor demented creature in my 
life before.” 

“ Then she is not the person whom you said the rioters last night described as Madge 
Wildfire?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Butler. “ They may be near the same height, for they ore 
both tall, but I see little other resemblance.” 

— “ Their dress then, is not alike?” said Sharpitlaw. 

“ Not in the least,” said Butler. 
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“ Madge, my bonny woman,” said Sharpitlaw, in the same ooaxing manner, “ what 
did ye do wi’ your ilka-days* claise yesterday?” 

“ I dinna mind,” said Madge. 

“ Where was ye yesterday at e’en, Madge? ” 

“ I dinna mind ony thing about yesterday,” answered Madge ; “ ae day is cneugh for 
ony body to wun ower wi’ at a time, and owor muckle sometimes.” 

“ But maybe, Madge, ye wad mind something about it, if I was to gie ye this half- 
crown?” said Sharpitlaw, taking out the piece of money. 

“ That might gar me laugh, but it couldna gar me mind.” 

“ But, Madge,” continued Sharpitlaw, “ were I to send you to the wark-house in Leith 
Wynd, and gar Jock Dalgleish lay the tawse on your back ” 

“ That wad gar me greet,” said Madge, sobbing, “ but it couldna gar me mind, ye ken.” 

“ She is ower far past reasonable folk’s motives, sir,” said Ratcliffe, “ to mind siller, 
or John Dalgleish, or the cat-and-ninc-tails cither ; but I thiqk I could gar her tell us 
something.” 

“ Try her, then, RatclifTe,” said Sharpitlaw, “ for I am tired of her crazy pate, and be 
d — d to her.” 

“ Madge,” said Ratcliffe, “ lino, ye ony joes now?” 

*“ An ony body ask yc, say ye dinna ken. — Set him to be speaking of my joes, nuld 
Daddie Ratton ! ” 

“ I dare say, ye hae deil ane?” 

“ See if I haena then,” said Madge, with the toss of the head of affronted beauty — 
“ there’s Rob the Ranter, and Will Fleming, and then there’s Gcordie Robertson, lad — 
that’s Gentleman Gcordie — what think ye o* that?” 

Ratcliffe laughed, and, winking to the procurator-fiscal, pursued the inquiry in his 
own way. “ But, Madge, the lads only like ye when ye hae on your braws — they 
wadna touch you wi’ a pair o’ tangs when you are in your nuld ilka-day rags.” 

“ Ye’re a leeing auld sorrow then,” replied the fair one ; “ for Gentle Geordie 
Robertson put my ilka-day’s claise on bis ain bonny sell yestreen, and gaed a’ through 
the town wi* them ; and gawsie and grand In* lookit, like ony queen in the land.” 

“ I dinna believe a word o’t,” said Ratcliffe, with another wink to the procurator. 
“ Thae duds were a’ o* the colour o’ moonshine in the water, I’m thinking, Madge — The 
gown wad be a sky-blue scarlet, I ’sc warrant yc?” 

“ It was nae sic* thing,” said Madge, whose un retentive memory let out, in the eager- 
ness of contradiction, all that she would have most wished to keep concealed, had her 
judgment been equal to her inclination. “It was neither scarlet nor sky blue, but my 
ain auld brown tbresliic-coat of a short-gown, and my mother’s auld mub h, and my red 
rokelay — and he gaed me a croun and a kiss for the use o’ them, blessing on bis bonny 
face — though it’s been a dear ane to me.” 

“ And where did he change his clothes again, hinnie?” said Sharpitlaw, in his most 
conciliatory manner. 

“ The procurator’s spoiled a’,” observed Ratcliffe, dryly. 

And it was even so ; for the question, put in so direct a shape, immediately awakened 
Madge to the propriety of being reserved upon those very topics on which Ratcliffe had 
indirectly seduced her to become communicative. 

“ What was’t ye were speering at us, sir ?” she resumed, with an appearance of stolidity 
so speedily assumed, aa showed there was a good deal of knavery mixed with her folly. 

“I asked you,” said the procurator, “ at what hour, and^ to what place, Robertson 
br<$<$ht back your clothes.” 

“ Robertson? — Lord haq^ a care o* us l what Robertson?” 

“ Why, the fellow wo were speaking of, Gentle Geordie, as you call him.” 

“ Geordie Gentle!” answered Madge, with well feigned amazement — “I dinna ken 
nacbody they ca’ Gcordie .Gentle.” 
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“ Come, my jo,” said Sharpitlaw, “ this will not do ; you must tell us what you did 
with those clothes of yours.” 

Madge Wildfire made no answer, unless the question may seem connected with the 
snatch of a song with which she indulged the embarrassed investigator : — 

“ What did ye wl tlic bndal ring— bn (nl ring— bndal ring? 

Whit did ye wi your wedding ung little cutty quean, Ot 
I gitd it till a sodger a eodger, a aodger, 

I gad it till a dodger, an auld true lovt o' mmo O ” 

Of all the madwomen who have sun? and said, since the days of Ilamlel the Dane, if 
Ophelia be the most affecting, Madge Wildfire was the most provoking. 

The procuratoi -fiscal was in derpmr. “ I’ll take some measure* with this d — d Bess 
of Bedlam,” said he, “ that shall nuke hei find her tongue.” 

“ Wi* your favour, sn,” said Katdifh, * KU< r let her mind setth a little— Ye have 
aye made out something.” § 

“ True,” said the official persru , •* a brown short gown, mutch, ed rokelay — that 
agrees with your Madge Wildfire. Mr Butler** Butler named that it did so. “Yes, 
there was a sufficient motive for i »Kmg thi* cno) < u ‘hut’s dn *s and name, while he 
was ubout such a job.” 

“ And 1 am fiu to say wow,” sai<l Ratdiffi - - 

“ When you su it lias conn on* without ion 1 hitei rupteti Sliaipitlaw. 

“Just sae, sn,” xitei a ted Kafchtie. “1 «m lree to s*i\ now, since it’s come out 
otherwise, tiiat these w c tlic clotlies I saw Bobertson w» .iring last night in the jail, 
when he wa^ at the In at of the rintus ” 

“ That’s direct evidence,” wild Sharpitlaw ; ‘ stick to that, Rat — I will report 

1a\ ourably of you to the provost, loi 1 have business lor you to-mght. It wears late; 
I must home and get a snack, and I’ll be back in the evening. Keep Madge with you, 
Ratcliffe, and try to get her into a good tune ugain.” So buying, he left the prison. 
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And srmu. thti wlnstltd — and some thi> fling 
And some did loudh sn\ 

WIkiiiut lord Uiimrds liorn it 1 ltw 
Awij Musgrnt iwt \ • 

Balud oi I Illll Mi it h \ i 


IIEN the man of office returned to the Ihart of Mid- Lothian, lie 
resumed his conference with Rat< liffo, of whose experience and assistance 
he now held himself secure. “ You must speak with this wench, Rat — 
this Efiie Deans — you mu-'t sift her a wee bit; for as sure as a tether she 
will ken Robertson’s haunts — till her, Rat — till her, without delay.” 
“Craving your pardon, Mr. Sharpitlaw,” said the turnkey elect, 
“ that’s what I am not free to do.” 

“ Free to do, man? what the deil ails yo now?— I thought we hod settled a’ that?” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” said Ratcliffe; “ I hae spoken to this Effic — she’s strange to this 
place and to its ways, and to a’ our ways, Mr. Sharpitlaw; and she greets, the silly tawpie, 
and she’s breaking her heart already about this wild chield; and were she the means o’ 
taking him, she wad break it outright.” 

“She wunna hae time, lad,” said Sharpitlaw; “the woodie will hae it’s ain o* her 
before that — a woman’s heart takes a long time o’ breaking.” 

h “That’s according to the stuff they are made o’ sir,” replied Ratcliffe — “ But to make 
a lapg talc short, I canna undertake the job. It gangs against my conscience.” 

Your conscience, Rat?” said Sharpitlaw^ with a sneer, which the reader will probably 
9 think very natural upon the occasion. 

“ Ou ay, sir,” answered ftatcliffe, calmly, “just my conscience ; a’body has a conscience, 
though it may be ill wunnin at it. I think mine’s as weel out o* the gate as moist folk’s 
are; and yet it’s just like the noop of my elbow, it whiles gets a bit dirl on a corner.” 
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“ Weel, Rut/’ replied Sharpitlaw, “ since ye are nice, I’ll speak to tlie hussy 
mysell.” 

Sharpitlaw, accordingly, caused himself to be introduced into the little dark apartment 
tenanted by the unfortunate Eflie Deans. The poor girl was seated on her little flock- 
bed, plunged in a deep reverie. Some food stood on the tabic, of a quality better than 
is usually supplied to prisoners, but it was untouched The person under whose care she 
was more particularly placed, said, “that sometimes she tasted noething from the toe end 
of the four-and-twenty hours to the t’other, except a drink of water.” 

Sharpitlaw took a chair, and, commanding the turnkey to retire, he opened the conver- 
sation, endeavouring to throw into his tone and countenance as much commiseration as 
they were capable of expressing, for the one was sharp and li«r»h the other sly, acute, 
and selfish. 

“ How’s a’ wi* ye, Eflie? — II *»nv *1} li <| yourself, hinny?” 

A deep sigli was the only answer 

“Are the folk civil to ye, Eflu - fn uty duff to in pure. ’ 

“Very civil, sir,” said Eflie, compiling herd'd' to mower yet hardly knowing what she 
said. 

“And your victuals,” continued Sharpitlaw, in the nunc condoling tone — “do you get 
wlmt you like*' — or 1 * there ony thing you would p.uljuilarly fancy, as your health seems 
but silly ? ” 

“It’s a* very \\n t. sir, I tl ,iuk yi/ said the poor prisoner in a tone how diflerent from 
the sportive vivacity . ihosc of the Lily of St. Leonard’*! it’s a’ very glide— ower 
gude for me ” 

“ He must have been a great villain, Eflie, who brought you to this pass,” said 
Sharpitlaw. 

The remark was dietaled partly by a natural feeling, of which even he could not divest 
himself, though accustomed to practise on the passions of others, and keep a most heedful 
guard over lus own, and partly by his wish to introduce the sort of conversation which 
might best serve his immediate purpose. Indeed, upon the present occasion, these mixed 
motives of feeling and cunning harmonized together wonderfully; for, said Sharpitlaw to 
himself, the greater rogue Robertson is, the move will be the merit of bringing him to 
justice. “lie must have been a great villain, indeed,” he again reiterated; “and I wish 
1 had the skelping o’ him.” 

“I may blame mv-( il mail* than liim,” said Ellie; “I was bred up to ken better; but he, 
poor fellow,” (-lie stopped.) 

“Was a thorough blackguard a’ his life, T dare say,” said Sharpitlaw. “A stranger he 
was in this country, and a companion of that lawless vagabond, Wilson, I think, Eflie?” 

“ It wad hoe been dearly telling him that he had ne’er seen Wilson’s face.” 

“ That’s very true that you are saying, Eflie,” said Sharpitlaw. “ Where was’t that 
Robei son and you were used to liowff thegitlier? Somcgate about the Laigh Calton, I 
am thinking.” 

The simple and dispirited girl had thus far followed Mr. Sharpitlaw’s lead, because he 
had artfully adjusted his observations to the thoughts he was pretty certain must bo 
passing through her own mind, so that her answers became a kind of thinking aloud, a 
niood into which those who are either constitutionally absent in mind, or are rendered so 
by the temporary pressure of misfortune, may be easily led by a skilful train of suggestions. 
Rut the last observation of the procurator-fiscal was too much of the nature of a direct 
interrogatory, and it broke the charm accordingly. 

“ What was it that I was saying?” said Eflie, starting up from her reclining posture, 
seating herself upright, and hastily shading her dishevelled hair bade front her wasted, 
but still beautiful countenance. She fixed her eyes boldly and keenly upon Sharpitlaw : 
— “ You arc too much of a gentleman, sir, — too much of an honest man, to take any 
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notice of what a poor creature like me says, that can hardly ca’ my senses my ain — God 
help me I” 

“ Advantage ! — I would be of some advantage to you if I could,*' said Sharpitlaw, in 
a soothing tone ; “and I ken naething sac likely to serve ye, Effie, as gripping this rascal, 
Robertson.” 

“ 0 dinna misca’ him, sir, that never misca’d you ! — Robertson ? — I am sure I had 
naething to say against ony man o’ the name, and naething will I say.” 

“ But if you do not heed your own misfortune, Elbe, you should mind what distress he 
has brought on your family,” said the man of law. 

“ 0, Heaven help me I” exclaimed poor Effie — “My poor father — my dear Jeanie — 
O, that’s sairest to bide of a’ ! O, sir, if you hae on y kindness — if ye hac ony touch of 
compassion — for a' the folk I see here are os hard os the wa’^tanes — If ye wad but bid 
them let my sister Jeanie in the next time she ca’s ! for when I hear them put her awa 
frae the door, andcanna climb up to that high window to sec sac muckle as her gown-tail, 
it’s like to pit me out o' my judgment.” And she looked on him with a face of entreaty 
so earnest, yet so humble, that she fairly shook the steadfast purpose of his mind. 

“ You shall see your sister,” he began, “ if you’ll tell me,” — then interrupting himself, 
he added, in a more hurried tone, — “ no, d — n it, you shall sec your sister whether you 
tell me any thing or no.” So saying, lie rose up and left the apartment. 

When he had rejoined Ratcliff*, he observed, “You are right, Ratton; there’s no 
making much of that lassie. But ne thing 1 have cleared — that is, that Robertson has 
been the father of the bairn, and so I will wager a hoddle it will be he that’s to meet wi' 
Jeanie Beans this night at Muscliat’s Cairn, and there we’ll nail him, Rat, or my name 
is not Gideon Sharpitlaw.” 

“ But,” said Rateliffe, perhaps because he was in no hurry to see any thing which was 
like to be connected witli the discovery and apprehension of Robertson, “ an that were 
the ease, Mr. Butler wad hue kend the man in the King’s Park to be the same person wi' 
him in Madge Wildfire’s elaise that headed the mob.” 

“That makes nae difference, man,” replied Sharpitlaw — “the dress, the light, the 
confusion, and maybe a touch o' a blaekit cork, or a slake o’ paint bout, Ratton, I have 
seen ye dress your ainscll, that the deevil y e belang to durstna hae made oath t’ye.” 

“ And that’s true, too,” said Rateliffe. 

“And besides, ye donnard carle,” continued Sharpitlaw, triumphantly, “the minister 
did say tliat he thought he knew something of the features of the hirkie that spoke to him 
in the Park, though he could not charge his memory where or when he had seen them.” 

“ It’s evident, then, your honour will be right,” said Rateliffe. 

“ Then, Rat, you and 1 will go with the party oursells this night, and see him in grips, 
or we are done wi’ him.” 

“ I seena muckle use T can be o’ to your honour,” said Rateliffe, reluctantly. 

“Use?” answered Sharpitlaw — “You can guide the party — you ken the ground. 
Besides, I do not intend to quit sight o’ you, my good friend, till I have him in hand.” 

“ Wool, sir,” said Rateliffe, but in no joyfid tone of acquiescence; “ Ye maun hoe it 
your ain way — but mind he’s a desperate man.” 

“ We Bhall have that with us,” answered Sharpitlaw, “ that will settle him, if it is 
necessary.” 

“But, sir," answered Rateliffe, “I am sure I couldna undertake to guide you to 
Mu|eliat’s Cairn in the night-time; I ken the place, as mony docs, in fair day-light, but 
how to find it by moonshine, among sae jnony crags and stanes, as like to each other as 
the coper to the deil, is mair than I can tell. I might as soon seek moonshine in water." 

“ jjnmt’s the meaning o’ this, Rateliffe ? ” said Sharpitlaw, while he fixed his eye on 
the recusant, with a fatal and ominous expression, — “Have you forgotten that you 
•re still under sentence of death ?” 
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“No, sir,” said Ratcliffe, “ that’s a thing no easily put out o* memoty; and if my 
presence be judged necessary, nae doubt I maun gang wi’ your honour. But I was garni 
to tell your honour of anc that lias mair skecl o’ the gate than mo, and that's e'en Madge 
Wildfire.” 

“ The devil she has ! — Do you think me as mad as she is, to trust to her guidance on 
such an occasion ? ” 

“Tour honour is the best judge,” answered Ratcliffe; “but 1 ken I can keep her in 
tune, and garr her haud the straight path — she often sleeps out, or rambles about axnang 
thae hills the haill simmer night, the dalt limmer.” 

“ Wcel, Ratcliffe,” replied the procurator-fiscal, “ if you think she can guide ns the 
right way — but take heed to what you are about — your lilt depend* on your behaviour.” 

“ It’s a sair judgment on a man, 1 ' *sid Ratcliffe, “ when he has uuce gune sae far wrang 
os I hae done, that deil a bit he can be l.o*u*st, tr^t whilk way ho will.” 

Such was the reflection of Ratcliffe, when h » was loti for t few mmiues to himself, 
while the retainer of justice wont «o procure « proper wa riant, and riv » the necessary 
directions. 

The rising moon saw the whole pvty free Jtrom lu< wall* of tlu* city, and entering 
upon the open ground. Arthur’s Seat, like a eouehuiit Hon of inum nso size — Salisbury 
Crags, like u huge belt or girdle of granite, won diiuly visible. Holding their path along 
the southern ride of the Csnongite they gained the Abbey ol Holy roadhouse, and from 
thence found their w i y by step mid >Ule into the King’s Park. They were at first four 
m number — an officer ol justice ami Sharpitlaw, who wen* well armed with pistols and 
cutlasse*'; Uutoliffi, who was not trusted with weapon*, lc*i lie might, peradventure, have 
used them on the wrong side; and the female. But at the last stile, when they entered 
the Chase, they were joined by othei two officers, whom Sluirpitlaw, desirous to secure 
sufficient force for hi* purpose, and at the same time to nvoid observation, had directed 
to wait for him at this place. Ratcliffe saw this accession of sticngtli with some disquietude, 
for he had hitherto thought it likely that Robertson, wlio was a bold, stout, and active 
young fellow, miglit have made his escape from Sharpitlaw and the single officer, by force 
or agility, without his being implicated in the matter. But the present strength of the 
followers of justice was overpowering, and the only mode of saving Robertson, (which the 
old sinner wa 9 well disposed to do, providing always lie could accomplish liis purpose 
without compromising his own safety,) must be by contriving that he should have some 
signal of tlieir approach. It wav probably with this \iew that Ratcliffe had requested the 
addition of Mudg( to the party, having considerable confidence in her propensity to exert 
her lungs. Indeed, she had already given them so many specimens of her clamorous 
loquacity, that Sharpitlaw half determined to send her back with one of the officers, rather 
than carry forward in his company a person so extremely ill qualified to be a guide in a 
secret expedition. It seemed, too, as if the open air, the approach to the hills, and the 
asc< nt * f the moon, supposed to be so portentous over those whose brain is infirm, made 
her spirits rise in a degree tenfold more loquacious than she had hitherto exhibited. 
To silence her by fair means seemed impossible; authoritative commands and coaxing 
entreaties she set alike at defiance, and threats only made her sulky and altogether 
intractable. 

“ Is there ilo one of you,” said Sharpitlaw, impatiently, “ that knows the way to this 
accursed place — this Nicliol Muschat’s Cairn — excepting this mad clavering idiot?” 

“ Deil ane o’ them kens it, except mysoll,” exclaimed Madge ; “ how suld they, the 
pure fule cowards! But I hae sat on the grave frac batfleeing time till cock-crow, 
and had mony a fine crack wi’ Muschat and Ailie Muscliat, that are lying sleeping 
below.” 

“ The devil take your crazy brain,” said Sharpitlaw ; “ will you not allow the men to 
answer a question ?” 
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The officers obtaining a moment’s audience while Ratcliffe diverted Madge’s attention, 
declared that, though they hod a general knowledge of the spot, they could not undertake 
to guide the party to it by the uncertain light of the moon, with such accuracy as to ensure 
success to their expedition. 

“ What shall we do, Ratcliffe ?” said Sharpitlaw ; “ if he sees us before we see him, — 
and that’s what he is certain to do, if we go strolling about, without keeping the straight 
road, — we may bid gude-day to the job ; and I would rather lose one hundred pounds, 
baith for the credit of the police, and because the Provost says somebody maun be hanged 
for this job o’ Porteous, come o’t what likes.” 

“ I think,” said Ratcliffe, “ we maun just try Madge ; and I’ll see if I can get her 
kcepit in ony better order. And at ony rate, if he suld hear her skirling her auld ends 
o’ sangs, lie’s no to ken for that that there’s ony body wi’ her.” 

“ That’s true,” said Sharpitlaw ; and if he thinks her alone, lie’s as like to come towards 
her as to rin frac her. So set forward — we hae lost ower muckle time already — see to 
get her to keep the right road.” 

“ And what sort o* house does Nicliol Muschat and his wife keep now ?” said Ratcliffe 
to the madwoman, by way of humouring her vein of folly ; “ they were but tlirawn folk 
lang syne, an a* tales be true.” 

“ On, ay, ay, ay — but a’s forgotten now,” replied Madge, in the confidential tone of 
a gossip giving the history of her next-door neighbour — “ Ye see, I spoke to them inysell, 
and tauld them byganes sold be byganes— her throat’s sair misguggled and mashackprul 
though ; she wears her corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it, but that canna hinder the 
bluid seiping through, ye ken. I wussed her to wash it in St. Anthony’s Well, and that 
will cleanse if onything can — But they say bluid never bleaches out o* linen cluitli — 
Deacon Sanders’s new cleansing draps winna do’t — I tried them mysell on a bit rag we 
hae at liame that was mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling wean that was hurt some, gate, 
but out it winna come — Weel, ye’ll say that’s queer ; but I will bring it out to St. 
Anthony’s blessed Well some bruw night just like this, and I’ll cry up Ailie Museliat, and 
she and I will hae a grand bouking-wasliing, and bleach our elaise in the beams of the 
bonny Lady Moon, that’s far pleasanter to me than the sun — the sun’s ower het, and ken 
ye, cummers, my brains are het cneugli already. But the moon, and the dew, and the 
night-wind, they are just like a callar kail-blade laid on my brow ; and whiles I think the 
moon just shines on purpose to pleasure me, when naebody sees her but mysell.” 

This raving diseourse she continued with prodigious volubility, walking on «t a great 
pace, and dragging Ratcliffe along with her, while he endeavoured, in appearance at least, 
if not in reality, to induce her to moderate her voice. 

All at once, she stopped short upon the top of a little hillock, gazed upward fixedly, 
and said not one word for the space of five minutes. “ What the devil b the matter with 
her now?” said Sharpitlaw to Ratcliffe — “Can you not get her forward?” 

“ Ye maun just take a grain o’ patience wi’ her, sir,” said Ratcliffe. “ She’ll no gae 
a foot faster than she likes hcrsell.” 

“ D — n her,” said Sharpitlaw, “ I’ll take care she has her time in Bedlam or Bridewell, 
or both, for she’s both mod and mischievous.” 

In the meanwhile, Madge, who had looked very pensive when she first slopped, suddenly 
burst into a vehement fit of laughter, then paused and sighed bitterly, — then was seized 
with a second fit of laughter — then, fixing her eyes on the moon, lifted up her voice and 

4 iiUUg, — 

“ Good even, good fair moon, good even to thee; 

] prithee, dear moon, now show to me 

The form and the features, the speech and degree, . 

Of the man that true lover of mine shall bo. 

But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady Moon — I ken that weel enough mysell — 
true- love though he wasno — But naebody shall sae that I ever tauld a word about the 
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matter— But whiles I wish the bairn had lived — Weel, God guide us, there’s a heaven 
aboon us a’,”— (here she sighed bitterly,) “ and a bonny moon, and sterns in it tbrby ” 
(and here she laughed once more.) 

“ Are we to stand here all night?” said Sharpitlaw, very impatiently. “Drag her 
forward.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said RatclifFc, “if we Lend whilk way to drag her, that would settle it at 
ance. — Come, Madge, hinny,” addressing her, “ we’ll no be in time to see Nichol and his 
wife, unless ye show us the road.” 

“ In trotn and that I will, Ratton,” said she, seizing him by the arm, and resuming her 
route with huge strides, considering it whs a female who look them “ And I’ll t< 11 ye, 
Ratton, blithe will Nichol Muscliat Ik to see ye, for he says he ken*- w eel there isna sic a 
villain out o’ hell as ye are, and he wad be ravished to hue a ernck w 1 * you — tike to like, 
ye ken — it’s a proverb never fails— .m 1 ye arebaith a pair o* the deowl’* peats, I trow — 
hard to ken whilk deserves the both st ton. 1 o' his ingle-side.” 

Ratcliffe was conscience-struck, and could not torfMur liirikl'y on inv dantary protest 
against this classification. “ I uevoi a) tod bkud ” ho replied. 

“But ye hae sauld it, Ration- to hoe sauid blood mony a time. Folk kill wi’ the 
tongue as weel as wi* the hand — vw *{»o word os w« d mi’ the guhiy ! — 

It u the boi.nv butcher led 
That wear the sltuui «t blue 
11c u . ill. flesh on Situi In 
tip inlay th «t he ah «■ 

“ And wli.it is that I ,»m doing now ? ” thought Katoliffe *• But I’ll liae nao wyte of 
Robertson’s youie him if I can help it then ‘•jk uking .ipnit to Madge, he asked her, 
“ Whether die did not reniember ony o’ her auld smgs?” 

“ Mony a dainty anc,” said Midge ; “ and blithe ly i an I ping them, for lightsome sangs 
make merry gate ” And she sang, — 

“ When the glodo’s in tin bliiL cloud, 

The Uvrock lies still 
When the hound’s in the green wood, 

The hind keeps the hill ' 

“ Silence her cursed noise, if you should throttle her,” said Sharpitlaw ; “1 see someliody 
yonder. — Keep close, my boys, and creep round the bliouldcr of the height. George 
Poinder, stay you with Ratcliffe and that mail yelling bitch ; and you other two, come 
with me round under tin* shadow of the brae.” 

And he crept fo* a «trd with the stealthy pace of an Indian savage, who lends his band 
to surprise an unsuspecting party of some hostile tribe. Ratcliffe saw them glide off, 
avoiding the moonlight, and keeping as much in the shade as possible. “ Robertson’s 
done up,” said he to himself; “thae young lads are aye sac thoughtless. What deevil 
could he hoc to say to Jeoniu Deans, or to any woman on earth, that he suld gang awa 
and get his neck raxed for her ? And this mad quean, after cracking like a pen-gun, and 
skirling like a pea-lien for the haill night, behoves just to hae hudden her tongue when 
her elavers might have done some gude ! But it’s ^yi the way wi’ women ; if they ever 
baud their tongues ava', yc may swear it’s, for mischief. I wish I could set her on again 
without this blood-sucker kenning what I am doing. But he’s as gleg as MacKeoohan's 
elshin, that ran through sax plies of bendlcather and half an inch into the king’s heel.” 

He then began to hum, but in a very low and suppressed tone, the first Btanza of a 
favourite ballad of Wildfire’s, the words of which bore some distant analogy with the 
situation of Robertson, trusting that the power of association would not fail to bring the 
rest to her mind : 

There's a bloodhound raging Tinwald wood, 

There's harness glancing sheen, 

Then's a maiden sits on Tmwald brae 
And she sings loud between ” 
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Madge hod no sooner received the catch-word, than she vindicated Ratdiffc’s sagacity 
by setting off at score with the song : 

“ 0 sleep ye sound, Sir Junes, she Mid, 

When ye raid rise and ndef 
There’s twenty men, wl’ bow and blade. 

Are seeking where ye hide ” 

Though Ratcliffe was at a considerable distance from the spot called Muschat’s Cairn, 
yet his eyes, practised like those of a cat to penetrate darkness, could mark that Robertson 
hod caught the alarm. George Poinder, less keen of sight, or less attentive, was not 
aware of his flight any more than Sharpitlaw and his assistants, whose view, though they 
were considerably nearer to the cairn, was intercepted by the broken nature of the ground 
under which they were screening themselves. At length, however, after the interval of 
five or six minutes, they also perceived that Robertson had fled, and rushed hastily 
towards the place, while Sharpitlaw called out aloud, in the harshest toneB of a voice 
which resembled a saw-mill at work, “ Chase, lads— chase — baud the brae — I see him on 
the edge of the hill!” Then hollowing back to the rear guard of his detachment, he 
issued his farther orders: “Ratcliffe, come here, and detain the woman— George, run 
and kepp the stile at the Duke’s Walk — Ratcliffe, come here directly — but first knock out 
that mad bitch’s brains ! ” 

“ Ye had better rin for it, Madge,” said Ratcliffe, “ for it’s ill dealing wi’ on angry 
man.” 

Madge Wildfire was not so absolutely void of common sense as not to understand this 
innuendo ; and while Ratcliffe, in seemingly anxious haste of obedience, hastened to the 
spot where Sharpitlaw waited to deliver up Jeanie Deans to his custody, she fled with all 
the despatch she could exert in an opposite direction. Thus the whole party were 
separated, and in rapid motion of flight or pursuit, excepting Ratcliffe and Jeanie, whom, 
although making no attempt to escape, he held fast by the cloak, and who rcmuiiied 
standing by Muscliat’s Cairn. 
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EANTE Dean*?, — for tore our story unites itself with that part of tin 
nanative wmeh broke off at the end ot the fifteenth clinptcr, — while she 
waited, in tenor and amazement, the lmsty advance of thiee or four inen 
towards her, was yet more startled at their suddenly breaking asunder, 
and giving chase in different directions to the. late object of her terror, 
who became at that moment, though she could not well assign a reasonable 
cau'ic, rather the cause of her interest. One of the party (it was Shiurpitlaw) came 
straight up to her, and saying, “ Your name is Jeanie Deans, and you arc my prisoner, 
immediately added, *• but if you will tell me which way he ran I will let you go.” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” was all the poor girl could utter ; and, indeed, it is the phrase 
which rises most readily to the lips of any person in her rank, as the readiest reply to 
any embarrassing question. 

“ But,” said Sliarpitlaw, “ ye ken wha it was ye were speaking wi’, my leddy, on the 
hill •■ide, and midnight sue nearj ye surely ken that, my bonny woman ?” 
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“ I dinna ken, sir,” again iterated Jeanie, who really did not comprehend in her terror 
the nature of the questions which were so hastily put to her in this moment of surprise. 

“ We will try to mend your memory by and by, hinny,” said Sharpitlaw, and shouted, 
as we have already told the reader, to Ratcliffe, to come up and take charge of her, while 
he himself directed the chase after Robertson, which he still hoped might be successful. 
As Ratcliffe approached, Sharpitlaw pushed the young woman towards him with some 
rudeness, and betaking himself to the more important object of his quest, began to scale 
crags and scramble up steep banks, with an agility of which his profession and his general 
gravity of demeanour would previously have argued him incapable. In a few minutes 
there was no one within sight, and only a distant halloo from one of the pursuers to the 
other, faintly heard on the side of the hill, argued that there was any one within hearing. 
•Tcanie Deans was left in the clear moonlight, standing under the guard of a person of whom 
she knew nothing, and, what was worse, concerning whom, as the reader is well aware, 
she could have learned nothing that would riot have increased her terror. 

When all in the distance was silent, Ratcliffe for the first time addressed her, and 
it was in that cold sarcastic indifferent tone familiar to habitual depravity, whose crimes 
are instigated by custom rather than by passion. “ This is a braw night lor ye, dearie,” 
he said, attempting to pass his arm across her shoulder, “ to be on the green hill wi’ your 
jo.” Jeanie extricated herself from his grasp, but did not make any reply. “ I think 
lads and lasses,” continued the ruffian, “ dinna meet at Muschat’s Cairn at midnight to 
crack nuts,” and lie again attempted to take hold of her. 

“ If ye are an officer of justice, sir,” said Jeanie, again eluding his attempt to seize her, 
“ ye deserve to have your coat stripped from your back.” 

« Very true, hinny,” said lie, succeeding forcibly in his attempt to get hold of her, “ but 
suppose I should strip your cloak off first ?” 

“ Ye are more a man, I am sure, than to hurt me, sir,” said Jeanie ; “for God’s sake 
lmvc pity on a half-distracted creature 1” 

“ Come, come,” said Ratcliffe, “ you’re a good looking wench, and should not be cross- 
grained. I was going to be an honest man — but the devil has this very day flung first a 
lawyer, and then a woman, in my gate. I’ll tell you what, Jeanie, they are out on 
the hill-side — if you’ll he guided by me, I’ll carry you to a wee bit comer in the Pleasance, 
that I hen o’ in an auld wife’s, that a’ the prok iters o’ Scotland wot naething o’, and we’ll 
send Robertson word to meet us in Yorkshire, for there is a set o’ braw lads about 
the midland counties, that I hae dune business wi* before now, and sae we’ll leave 
Mr. Sharpitlaw to whistle on his thumb.” 

It was fortunate for Jeanie, in an emergency like the present, that she possessed 
presence of mind and courage, so soon as the first hurry of surprise had enabled her 
to rally her recollection. She saw the risk she was in from a ruffian, who not only was 
such by profession, but had that evening l>een stupifying, by means of strong liquors, the 
iuternol aversion which he felt at the business on which Sharpitlaw had resolved to 
employ him. 

“ Dinna speak sae loud,” said she, in a low voice, “ lie’s up yonder.” 

“ Who? — Robertson !” said Ratcliffe, eagerly. 

“ Ay,” replied Jeanie; “ up yonder;” and she pointed to the ruins of the hermitage 
and chapel. 

“ By G — d, then,” said Ratcliffe, “ I’ll make my ain of him, either one way or other — 
wait for me here.” 

But no sooner had he set off, as fast as he could run, towards the chapel, than Jeanie 
r started in an opposite direction, over high and low, on the nearest path homeward. Her 
' juvenile exercise as a herds woman had put “ life and mettle ” in her heels, and never had 
she followed Dustiefoot, when the cows were in the com, with half so much speed as 
she now cleared the distance betwixt Muschat’s Cairn and her father's cottage at Saint 
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Leonard's. To lift the latch— to enter — to shut, bolt, and double bolt the door — lo draw 
against it a heavy article of furniture, (which she could not have moved in a moment of 
less energy,) so aB to make yet farther provision against violence, was almost the work of 
a moment, yet done with such silence as equalled the celerity. 

Her next anxiety was upon her father s account, and bIic drew silently to the door of 
his apartment, in order to satisfy herself whether he had been disturbed by her return. 
He was awake, — probably liod slept but little , but the constant presence of his own 
sorrows, the distance of his apartment from the outer-door of the house, and the pre- 
cautions winch Jeanie had token to conceal her departure and return, had prevented him 
from being sensible of either. lie was engaged in liis devotions, and Jennie could distinctly 
hear him use these words : “ And for the other ehihl thou hast givt n uie to be a comfort 
and stay to my old age, may her days hi 1 long in the land, accord'' ng to the promise thou 
hast given to those who shall bonom father and mother; may all her purchased md 
promised blessings be multiplied upon li«i ; k< ep bar in the watcher oi Lie* night, and in 
the uprising of the morning, that all iu rbis land may know iha* tliou Imst not utterly hid 
thy face from those that seek thee in truth and in mly.” He was sih nt, but probably 
continued his petition in the strong f< r\ m y nl nriittal dc otioii 

His daughter retired to her npai coinfoitul, that while die was exposed to 

danger, her head had been covered by the prayers ol the just as b) mi helmet, and und* r 
the strong confidence, that while «ht walked \\ ntliy of \ «e p;otc<tion of Heaven, she 
would exponent its cu » it> nam t It was in that tuoraei t that a \aguc idea firht darted 
across her mind, 1 lif*r somethin.' might yet hi' achieved for In r sister V safety, conscious 
as she now was of her ini" <*ence »*f the unnatural murtii r v *ih wliicli Bhe stood charged. 
It came as she dcsoribid it, on her mind, like a sun-blink m m stormy sea; and although 
it instantly vanished, yet she felt a degree of compos iire which she iiad not experienced 
for many days, and could not help being strongly pci^uaded that, by some means or other, 
she would l*c called upon, and directed, to work out her sister’s deliverance. She went 
to bed, not forgetting her usual devotions, the moi c fer\ ently made on account of her late 
deliverance, and she slept soundly in spite of her agitation. 

We must return to Rateliffe, who had started, like a greyhound from the slips when 
the sportsman cries halloo, as soon as Jeanie had pointed to the ruins. Whether lie 
meant to aid Robertson’s escape, or to assist his pursuerb, may be very doubtful ; perhaps 
he did not himself know, but had resolved to be guided by circumstances. He had no 
opportunity, however, of doing either ; for he had no sooner surmounted the steep ascent, 
and entered under the luokon arches of the ruins, tlian a pistol was presented at his head, 
and a harsh voice commanded him, in the king’s name, to surrender himself prisoner. 
“Mr. Sharpitlaw ! ” said Rateliffe, sui prised, “is this your honour?” 

“Is it only you, and be d — d to you?” answered the fiscal, still more disappointed — 
“ what mode you leave the woman ?” 

“ She told me she saw Robertson go into the ruins, so I made what haste I could to 
cleek the callant.” 

“ It's all over now,” said Sharpitlaw ; “ we shull see no more of him to-night ; but he 
shall hide himself in a bean-hool, if he remains on Scott Uh ground without my finding 
him. Call back the people, Rateliffe.” 

Rateliffe hollowed to the dispersed officers, who willingly obeyed the signal; for 
probably th3re was no individual among them who would have been much desirous of a 
rencontre, hand to hand, and at a distance from his comrades, with such an active and 
desperate fellow as Robertson. 

“And where are the two women?” said Sharpitlaw. 

“ Both made their heels serve them, I suspect,” replied Rateliffe, and he hummed the 
end of the old song — 

“ Then hey play up the rin-awa bnde, 
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44 One woman,” said Sharpitlaw, — for, like all rogues, he was a great calumniator of 
the fair sex,* — 44 one woman is enough to dark the fairest ploy that was ever planned ; 
and how could I be such an ass as to expect to carry through a job that had two in it ? 
But we know how to come by them both, if they are wanted, that’s one good thing.” 

Accordingly, like a defeated general, sad and sulky, he led back his discomfited forces 
to the metropolis, and dismissed them for the night. 

The next morning early, he was under the necessity of making his report to the sitting 
magistrate of the day. The gentleman who occupied the chair of office on this 'occasion 
(for the bailies, Anglicb, aldermen, take it by rotation) chanced to be the same by whom 
Butler was committed, a person very generally respected among his fellow-citizens. 
Something he was of a humourist, and rather deficient in general education ; but acute, 
patient, and upright, possessed of a fortune acquired by honest industry, which made him 
perfectly independent ; and, in short, very happily qualified to support the respectability 
of the office which he held. 

Mr. Middleburgh had just taken his seat, and was debating in an animated manner, 
with one of his colleagues, the doubtful chances of a game at golf which they had played 
the day before, when a letter was delivered to him, addressed 44 For Bailie Middleburgh ; 
These : to be forwarded with speed.” It contained these words : — 

44 Sir, — I know you to be a sensible and a considerate magistrate, and one who, as 
such, will be content to worship God, though the devil bid you. I therefore expect that, 
notwithstanding the signature of this letter acknowledges my share in an action, which, 
in a proper time and place, 1 would not fear either to avow or to justify, you will not on • 
that account reject what evidence I place before you. The clergyman, Butler, is innocent 
of all but involuntary presence at an action which he wanted Bpirit to approve of, and 
from which he endeavoured, with Ills best set phrases, to dissuade us. But it was not for 
him that it is my hint to speak. There is a woman in your jail, fallen under the edge of 
a law so cruel, that it has hung by the wall, like unsecured armour, for twenty years, and 
is now brought down and whetted to spill the blood of the most beautiful and most 
innocent creature whom the walls of a prison ever girdled in. Her sister knows of her 
innocence, as she communicated to her that she was betrayed by a villain. — O that high 
Heaven 

Would put m every honest hand a wliip, 

To scourge me such n villain through the world! 

44 1 write distractedly — But this girl — this Jcanie Deans, is a peevish puritan, super- 
stitious and scrupulous after the manner of her sect ; and I pray your honour, for so my 
phrase must go, to press upon her, that her sister’s life depends upon her testimony. 
But though she should remain silent, do not dare to think that the young woman is guilty 
— far less to permit her execution. Kcmember the death of Wilson was fearfully avenged ; 
and those yet live who can compel you to drink the dregs of your poisoned chalice. — I 
say, remember Forteous, — and say that you had good counsel from 

44 One op ms Slayers.” 

The magistrate read over this extraordinary letter twice or thrice. At first he was 
tempted to throw it aside as the production of a madman, so little did 44 the scraps from 
play-books,” as he termed the poetical quotation, resemble the correspondence of a 
rational being. On a re-perusal, however, he thought that, amid its incoherence, he could 

* The inurnal of Graven, a Dow Street officer, despatched to Holland to obtain the surrender of the unfortunate William 
* Brodie, bears a reflection on tho ladies somewhat like that put in tho mouth of the police-officer Sharpitlaw. It had been 
luund difficult to identity the unhappy criminal ; and when a Scotch gentleman of respectability had seemed disposed to give 
cvj^onre on the point required, Ids son-in-law, a fclorgymau in Amsterdam, and his daughter, were Buspected by Graves to 
jAjfte used arguments with the wituess to dissuade him from giving his testimony. On which subject the Journal of the Bow 
Street officer proceeds thus: 

“ Saw then a manifest reluctance hi Mr. , and had no doubt the daughter and parson would endeavour to persuade him 

to decline troubling himself in tho matter, but judged he could not go back from what he had said to Mr. Rich. — Nor a 
Bln k. A’o mttihirf but a woman or a priest in it — here both.” 
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discover something like a tone of awakened passion, though expressed in a manner quainfc 
and unusual. 

“It is a cruelly severe statute,” said the magistrate to his assistant, “and I wish the girl 
could be token from under the letter of it. A child may have been born, and it may have 
been conveyed away while the mother was insensible, or it may have perished for, want 
of that relief which the poor creature herself-— helpless, terrified, distracted, despairing, 
and exhausted — muy have been unable to afford to it. And yet it is certain, if the woman 
is found guilty under the statute, execution will follow. The crime has been too common, 
and examples are necessary.” 

“ But if this other wench,” said the city-clerk, “ can speak to her sister communicating 
her situation, it will take the case from under the statute.” 

“Very true,” replied the Bailie; “and 1 will walk out one of these days to 
St. Leonard's, and examine the gr! myself. I know something of their father Deans 
—an old true-blue Cameronian, wlu> would sic bouse and family go to wreck ere ho 
would disgrace his testimony by u «inlul roui| 1} mg with tin definition® of Hie limes; 
and such be will probably uphold the taking an nttli lx fen- a civil magistrate. If they 
arc to go on and flourish with then hull-headed dbstinocy, the legislature must pass an 
act to take their affirmations, a* u ihc tasc oi Qiwkc*. But surely neither a father 
nor a sister will heruple in a case of this kind. As I aaid be fort , J will go speak with 
them myself, wlirn flic hurry of this Porteou* invislitrutiou is somewhat over; their 
pride and spirit of contradiction will be fat lc->s alarmed, than if they were called into a 
court of justice at once.” 

“/And I suppose But! i is to remain incar* 1 , rated?” said the city clerk. 

“ Foi the pr<*>ent, certainly,” said the magisti atn, “ But I hope soon to set him at 
liberty upon bail.” 

“ Do you rest upon the testimony of that light-headed letter?” asked the clerk. 

“Not very much,” answer* d the Bailie; “and yet there is something striking about 
it too — it seems the letter of a man beside hiuist If, cither from great agitation, or some 
great sense ol guilt.” 

“ Yes,” said the town-clerk, “ it is very like the letter of a mad strolling play-actor, 
who deserves to be hanged with all the rest of his gang, as your honour justly observes.” 

“I was not quite so bloodthirsty,” continued the magistrate, “But to the point. 
Butler’s private character is excellent; and I am given to understand, by some inquiries 
I have been making this morning, that he did actually arrive in town only the day before 
yesterday, so that it was impossible ho could have been concerned in any previous 
machinations of those unhappy rioters, and it is not likely that he should have joined 
them on a suddenty.” 

“ There’s no saying anent that — zeal catches fire at a slight spark as fast as a hrunstane 
match,” observed the secretary. “ I hae kend a minister wad be fair gude-day and fair 
gude-e’en wi’ ilka man ir the paroehine, and lung just as quiet as a rocket on a stick, 
till ye mentioned the word abjuration oath, or patronage, or &iclikc, and then, whiz, he 
was off, and up in the air an hundred miles beyond common manners, common sense, 
and common comprehension.” 

“I do not understand,” answered the buigher-magistrate, “that the young man 
Butler’s zeal is of so inflammable a character. But I will make farther investigation. 
"What oth«r business is there before us?” 

And they proceeded to minute investigations concerning the affair of Porteous’s death 
and other affairs through which this history has no occasion to trace them. 

In the course of their business they were interrupted by an old woman of the Jower 
rank, extremely haggard in look, and wretched in her appearance, who thrust herself 
into the council room. 

“ What do you want, gudewife? — Who are you?” said Bailie Middlcburgh. 
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“What do I want!” replied she, in a sulky tone — “I want my bairn, or I want 
naething frae none o’ ye, for as grand’s ye are.” And she went on muttering to herself 
with the wayward spitefulness of age — “ They maun hae lordships and honours, nae 
doubt — set them up, the gutter-bloods! and deil a gentleman amang them.” — Then again 
addressing the Bitting magistrate, “ Will your honour gie me back my puir crazy bairn? 
— His honour! — I hae kend the day when less wad ser’d him, the de of a Campvere 
skipper.” 

“ Good woman,” said the magistrate to this shrewish supplicant, — “ tell us what it is 
you want, and do not interrupt the court.” 

“ That’s as muckle as till say, Bark, Bawtie, and be dune wi’t! — I tell ye,” raising her 
termagant voice, “I want my bairn! is na that braid Scots!” 

“ Who are you? — who is your bairn?” demanded the magistrate. 

“ Wlia am 1? — wha suld I be, but Meg Murdockson, and wha suld my bairn be but 
Magdalen Murdockson? — Your guard soldiers, and your constables, and your officers, 
ken us weel eneugh when they rive the bits o’ duds aff our backs, and take what penny 
o* siller we hae, and harle us to the Correction-house in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up 
wi’ bread and water, and siclike sunkets.” 

“Who is she?” said the magistrate, looking round to some of his people. 

“ Other than a gude ane, sir,” said one of the city-officers, shrugging his shoulders, 
and smiling. 

“ Will yc say sac?” said the termagant, her eye gleaming with impotent fury; “an I 
had ye amang the Frigate- Whins, wadna I set my ten talents in your wuzzent face for 
that very word?” and she suited the word to the action, by spreading out a set of claws 
resembling those of St. George’s dragon on a country sign-post. 

“What does she want here?” said the impatient magistrate — “ Can she not tell her 
business, or go away?” 

“It’s my bairn! — it’s Magdalen Murdockson I’m wantin’,” answered the beldame, 
screaming at the highest pitch of her cracked and mistunod voice — “havena I been 
tellin* ye sae this half-hour? And if ye are deaf, what needs ye sit eockit up there, and 
keep folk scraughin’ t’ye this gate?” 

“ She wants her daughter, sir,” said the same officer whose interference had given the 
hag such offence before — “ her daughter, who was taken up last night — Madge Wildfire, 
as they ca’ her.” 

“ Madge Hellfire, as they ca’ her!” echoed the beldame; “ and what business has a 
blackguard like you to ca’ an honest woman’s bairn out o’ her ain name?” 

“ An honest woman’s bairn, Maggie?” answered the peace-officer, smiling and shaking 
his head with an ironical emphasis on the adjective, and a calmness calculated to provoke 
to madness the furious old shrew. 

“If I am no honest now, I was honest ancc,” she replied; “and that’s mair than ye 
can say, yc born and bred thief, that never kend ithcr folk’s gear fra your ain since the 
day ye was cleckit. Honest, say ye? — ye pyhit your mother’s pouch o’ twalpennies 
Scots when ye were five years auld, just as she was taking leave o’ your father at the fit 
o’ the gallows.” 

“ She has you there, George,” said the assistants, and there was a general laugh; for 
the wit was fitted for the meridian of the place where it was uttered. This general 
applause somewhat gratified the passions of the old hag; the “grim feature” smiled, and 
eyen laughed — but it was a laugh of bitter scorn. She condescended, however, as if 
appqascd by the success of her sally, to explain her business more distinctly, when the 
magistrate, commanding silence, agaid desired her either to speak out her errand, or to 
Ic^te the place. 

“ Her bairn,” she said, “*j vas her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill haft and 
waur guiding. If she wasna sae wise as ither folk, few ither folk had suffered as muckle 
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as she had done; forby that she could fend the waur for hersell within the four wa’s of 
a jail. She could prove by fifty witnesses, and fifty Xo that, that her daughter had never 
seen Jock Porteous, alive or dead, since he had gien her a loundering wi’ his cane, the 
neger that he was! for driving a dead cat at the provost’s wig on the £lector of 
Hanover’s birth-day.” 

Notwithstanding the wretched appearance and violent demeanour of this woman, the 
magistrate felt the justice of her argument, that her child might be as dear to her as to 
a more fortunate and more amiable mother. lie proceeded to investigate the circum- 
stances which had led to Madge Murdockson’s (or Wildfire's) arrest, and as it was clearly 
shown that she had not been engaged in the riot, he contented himself with directing 
that an eye should be kept upon her by the police, but that for the present she should be 
allowed to return home with her mother. During the interval of fetching Madge from 
the jail, the magistrate endeavoured it discover whether her mother had been privy to 
the change of dress betwixt that young woman and Robertson. But on this point he 
could obtain no light. She persisted m declaring, that she laid rev* r seen Robortson 
since his remarkable escape during service-time* and timt, if her daughter had changed 
clothes with him, it must have beui (hiring her absence at a hamlet about two miles out 
of town, called Duddimrotone, when -i»» could prove that she passed that eventful night. 
And, in fact, one of the town-officei s, who hod been searching ior stolen linen at the 
cottage of a wnshei woman in that village, gave his evldt nee. that he had seen Maggio 
Murdockson ilicre, wlx picstMx o had comnlerubly increased his suspicion of the house 
in which she was a \idtor. In respect that he considered her as a person of no good 
reputation. 

“ I tauld ye sac,” said the hag; “ see now wlint it is to hue a character, gude or bad! 
— Now, maybe, after a’, I could tell ye something about Porteous that you council- 
chamber bodies never could find out, lor as muckle stir as ye mak.” 

All eye** were turned towards her — all eni.- were alert. “Speak out!” 6aid the 
magistrate. 

“ It will be for your ain gude,” insinuated the town-clerk. 

“ Dinna keep the Bailie waiting,” urged the assistants. 

She remained doggeiUy silent for two or three minutes, casting around a malignant 
and sulky glance, that seemed to enjoy the anxious suspense with which they waited 
her answer. And then she broke forth at once, — “A’ that I ken about him is, that 
he was neither soldier nor gentleman, but just a thief and a blackguard, like maist 
o’ yoursclls, dears -What will ye gie me for that news, now? — He wad hae served the 
gude town long or provost or bailie wad hac fund that out, my jo!” 

While these matters were in discussion, Madge Wildfire entered, and her fir 9 t excla- 
mation was, “Eh ! see if there isua our auld ne’er-do-weel deevil’s-buckie o’ a mither — 
Hegh, sirs! but we are a hopeful family, to be twa o’ us in the Guard at ance — But 
there were better days wi' us ance — were there na, mither?” 

Old Maggie’s eyes had glistened with something like an expression of pleasure when 
she saw her daughter set at liberty. But either her natural affection, like that of the 
tigress, could not be displayed without a strain of ferocity, or there was something in 
the ideas which Madge’s speech awakened, that again 6tirred her cross and savage 
temper. “What signifies what we were, ye street-raking limmerl” she exclaimed, 
pushing her daughter before her to the door, with no gentle degree of violence. “ I’se 
tell thee what thou is now — thou’s a crazed hellicat Bess o* Bedlam, that sail taste naething 
but bread and water for a fortnight, to serve ye for the plague ye hae gien me— -and 
ower gude for ye, ye idle taupie!” 

Madge, however, escaped from her mother at the door, ran back to the foot of the 
table, dropped a very low and fantastic curtsey to the judge, and said, with a giggling 
laugh, — “ Our minnie’s sair mis-set, after her ordinar, sir — She’ll hae had some quarrel 
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wi’ her auld gudeman — that’s Satan, ye ken, sirs.” This explanatory note she gave in \ 
low confidential tone, and the spectators of that credulous generation did not hear it 
without an involuntary shudder. “ The gudeman and her disna aye gree wed, and then 
I maun pay the piper; but my back’s broad eneugh to bear’t a' — an' if she hae nae 
havings, that’s nae reason why wiser folk shouldna hae some.” Here another deep curtsey, 
when the ungracious voice of her mother was heard. 

“ Madge, ye limmer! If I come to fetch ye!” 

“ Ilear till her,” said Madge. “ But I’ll wun out a gliff the night for a’ that, to dance 
in the moonlight, when her and the gudeman will be whirrying through the blue lift on 
a broom-shank, to see Jean Jap, that they hae putten intill the Kircaldy Tolbooth — 
ay, they will hae a merry sail ower Inchkeith, and ower a’ the bits o' bonny waves that 
are poppling and plashing against the rocks in the gowden glimmer o' the moon, ye ken. 
— I’m coming, mother — Fin coming,” she concluded, on hearing a scuffle at the door 
betwixt the bddam and the officers, who were endeavouring to prevent her re-entrance. 
Madge then waved her hand wildly towards the ceiling, and sung, at the topmost pitch 
of her voice, — 

" Up In the air, 

On my bonny grey mare, 

And I see, and I Bee, and I see her yet. 1 ' 

And with a hop, skip, and jump, sprung out of the room, as the witches of Macbeth 
used, in less refined days, to seem to fly upwards from the stage. 

Some weeks intervened before Mr. Middleburgh, agreeably to his benevolent resolution, 
found an opportunity of taking a walk towards St. Leonard’s, in order to discover 
whether it might be possible to obtain the evidence hinted at in the anonymous letter 
respecting Effie Deans. 

In fact, the anxious perquisitions made to discover the murderers of Porteous occupied 
the attention of all concerned with the administration of justice. 

In the course of these inquiries, two circumstances happened material to our story. 
Butler, after a close investigation of his conduct, was declared innocent of accession to 
the death of Porteous ; but, as having been present during the whole transaction, was 
obliged to find bail not to quit his usual residence at Libberton, that he might appear as 
a witness when called upon. The other incident regarded the disappearance of Madge 
Wildfire and her mother from Edinburgh. When they were sought, with the purpose 
of subjecting them to some farther interrogatories, it wiw discovered by Mr. ShurpitlaW 
that they had eluded the observation of the police, and left the city so soon as dismissed 
from the council-chamber. No efforts could trace the place of their retreat. 

In the meanwhile the excessive indignation of the Council of Itegency, at the blight 
put upon their authority by the murder of Porteous, lmd dictated measure^ in which 
their own extreme dehire of detecting the notorh in that conspiracy were consulted, in 
preference to the temper of the people and the character of their churchmen. An act of 
parliament was hastily passed, -offering two hundred pounds reword to those who should 
inform against any person concerned in the deed, and the penalty of death, by a very 
unusual and severe enactment, was denounced against those who should harbour the guilty. 
But what was chiefly accounted exceptionable, was a clause, appointing the act to be read 
in churches by the officiating clergyman, on the first Sunday of every month, for a certain 
period, immediately before the sermon. The ministers who should refuse to comply with 
this injunction were declared, for the first offence, incapable of sitting or voting in any 
^hurch judicature, and for the second, incapable of holding any ecclesiastical preferment 
in Scotland. 

This last order united in a common cause those who might privately rejoice in 
Pottcous’s death, though they dared not vindicate the manner of it, with the more 
scrupulous presbyterians, who held that even the pronouncing the name of the “ Lords 
Spiritual ” in a Scottish pulpit was, quodammodo, an acknowledgment of prelacy, and that 
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the injunction of the legislature was an interference of the civil government with the jus 
divinum of presbytery, since to the General Assembly alone, as representing the in visible 
head of the kirk, belonged the sole and exclusive right of regulating whatever pertained 
to public worship. Very many also, of different political or religious sentiments, and 
therefore not much moved by these considerations, thought they saw, in so violent an act 
of parliament, a more vindictive spirit than became the legislature of a great country, 
and something like an attempt to trample upon the rights and independence of Scotland. 
The various steps adopted for punishing the city of Edinburgh, by taking away her 
charter and liberties, for what a violent and overmastering mob had done within her walls, 
were resented by many, who thought a pretext was too hastily taken for degrading the 
ancient metropolis of Scotland. In short, there was much heart -burning, discontent, and 
disaffection, occasioned by these ill-considered measure^.* 

Amidst these heats and dissent *,■>., the trial of Effie Deans, after she had been many 
weeks imprisoned, was at length about to lie brought forward, and Mr. Middleburgh found 
leisure to inquire into the evidence oncer, dug her. l'or this purpose, he chose a fine 
day for his walk towards her father':, house. 

The excursion into the country w *nm< what distant, in the opinion of a burgess of 
those days, although many of the { icncut inhabit nutrn* ban \ illus considerably beyond the 
spot to which w* ulludc. Three quarters of an hour® walk, however, even at a pace of 
magisterial gravity, conducted our benevolent olfioo-bt a«» r to the Criigs of St. Leonard’s, 
and the humble mmj, ion of Dei id Deans. 

The old man was seated on the deas, or tmf seat, at the end 6f his cottage, busied in 
mending bis cnrt-hui no with his own hands j for ip tho-.o days any sort of labour which 
required a little more skill than usual fell to the share of the goodman himself, and that 
even when he was well to pass in the world. With stem and austere gravity he perse- 
vered in his task, after having just raised his head to notice the advance of the stranger. 
It would have been impossible to have discovered, from liis countenance and manner, the 
internal feelings of agony with which he contended. Mr. Middleburgh waited an instant, 
expecting Deans would in some measure acknowledge his presence, and lead into conver- 
sation ; but, as he seemed determined to remain silent, he was himself obliged to speak 
first. ' 

“ My name is Middleburgh — Mr. James Middleburgh, one of tlic present magistrates 
of the city of Edinburgh.” 

“ It may be sac,” answ cred Deans laconically, and without interrupting his labour. 

“ You must iind* rstiuid,” lie continued, “ that the duty of a magistrate is sometimes 
on unpleasant one.” 

“ It may be sae,” replied David j “ 1 hae naething to say in the contrair and he was 
again doggedly silent. 

“ You must be aw arc,” pursued the magistrate, “ that persons in my situation are often 
obliged to make painful and disagreeable inquiries of individuals, merely because it is 
theii bounden duty.” 

“ It may be sae,” agaiu replied Deans ; “ I hae naething to say anent it, either the tao 
way or the t’other. But 1 do ken there was mice in a day a just and God-fearing magis- 
tracy in yon town o* Edinburgh, that did not bear the sword in vain, but were a terror 
to evil-doers, and a praise to such as kept the path. In the glorious days of aijld worthy 
faithfu’ Provost Dick,* when there was a true and faithfu’ General Assembly of the Kirk, 

* Thejtaagistratcs were clobcly interrogated before the House of Peers, concerning the particulars of the Porteous Mob, and 
the paton in which these functionaries made their answers, sounded strange in the ears of the Southern nobles. The Duke 
of Newcastle having demanded to know with what kind of shot the guard which Porteous commanded bad loa ded * he<r 
mubkits, was answered naively, “ Ow, just sic as anc shoots dukes and fools with.” This reply was considered as a contempt of 
tlie House of Loqls, and the Provost would have suffered accordingly, but that the Duke of Argyle exp lained, that the 
expression, properly rendered into English, meant ducks and waterfowls. 

t Tltib gentleman formed a striking example of the instability of human prosperity. Ho was once tho wealthiest man of 
/listimein Scotland * merchant in an extensive line of commerce, and a farmer of tho public revenue ; insomuch about 
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walking hand in hand with the real noble Scottish-hearted barons, and with the magis- 
trates of this and other towns, gentles, burgesses, and commons of all ranks, seeing with 
one eye, hearing with one ear, and upholding the ark with their united strength — And then 
folk might see men deliver up their silver to the state’s use, as if it had been as muckle sclate 
stanes. My father saw them toom the sacks of dollars out o* Provost Dick's window intill the 
carts that carried them to the army at Dunse Law ; and if ye winna believe his testimony, 
there is the window itsell still standing in the Luckenbooths — I think it's a claith-mer- 
chant's booth the day* — at the aim stanchells, five doors abune Gossford’s Close. — But 
now we haena sic spirit among us ; we think mair about the worst wallydraigle in our 
ain byre, than about the blessing which the angel of the covenant gave to the Patriarch 
even at Peniel and Mohanaim, or the binding obligation of our national vows ; and we 
wad rather gie a pund Scots to buy an unguent to clear our auld rannell-trces and our 
beds o’ the English bugs as they ca’ them, than we wad gie a plack to rid the land of the 
swarm of Arminian caterpillars, Socinian pismires, and deistical Miss Katies, that have 
ascended * out of the bottomless pit, to plague this perverse, insidious, and lukewarm 
generation.” 

It happened to Davie Deans on this occasion, os it has dono to many other habitual 
orators; when once he became embarked on his favourite subject, the stream of his 
own enthusiasm carried him forward in spite of his mental distress, while liis well- 
exercised memory supplied him amply with all the types and tropes of rhetoric 
peculiar to his sect and cause. 

Mr. Middleburgh contented himself with answering — “ All this may be very true, 
my friend ; but, as you said just now, I have nothing to say to it at present, either 
one way or other. — You have two daughters, I think, Mr. Deans?” 

The old man winced, as one whose smarting sore is suddenly galled ; but instantly 
composed himself, resumed the work which, in the heat of his declamation, he had laid 
down, and answered with sullen resolution, “ Ae daughter, sir — only ane." 

“ I understand you,” said Mr. Middleburgh ; “ you have only one daughter here at 
home with you — but this unfortunate girl who is a prisoner — she is, I think, your 
youngest daughter?” 

The presbyterian sternly raised his eyes. “ After the world, and according to the flesh, 
she is my daughter ; but when she became a child of Belial, and a company -keeper, and 
a trader in guilt and iniquity, Rhe ceased to be, a bairn of mine.” 

“ Alas, Mr. Deans,” said Middleburgh, sitting down by him, and endeavouring to take 
his hand, which the old man proudly withdrew, “we are oursehes all sinners; and the 
errors of our offspring, as they ought not to surprise us, being the portion which they 
derive of a common portion of corruption inherited through us, so they do not entitle us 
to cast them off because they have lost themselves.” 

“ Sir,” said Deans, impatiently, “ I ken a’ that as weel ns — I mean to say,” he resumed, 
checking the irritation he felt at being schooled, — a discipline of tlic mind, which those 
most ready to bestow it on otliers, do themselves most reluctantly submit to receive — 

J640, he estimated hu fortune at two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Sir William Dick was a zealous Covenanter, and In 
the memorable year 1641, he lent the Scottish Convention of Estates one hundred thousand murks at once, and thereby 
enabled them to support and pay their army, which must otherwise have broken to pieces. He afterwards advanced 20,000/. 
for the service of King Charles, during the usurpation; and having, by owning the royal cause, provoked the displeasure of 
the ruling party, he was fleeced of more money, amounting in all to 65,000/. sterling. 

Being in this manner reduced to Indigence, he went to London to try to recovor some part of the sums which had been lent 
on go' eminent security. Instead of receiving any satisfaction, the Scottish Crtrsus was thrown into prison,' in which he died, 
l*th December, 1655. It in said his death was hastened by the want of common necessaries. But this statement is somewhat 
exaggerated, if it be true, as is commonly said, that though he was not supplied with bread, he had plenty of pie-crust, thence 
called “Mir William Dick's necessity.” 

TilUt changes of fortune are commemorated in a folio pamphlet entitled, "The lamentable 'state of the deceased Sir William 
Pjdk." It contains several copperplates, one representing Sir Wil ham on horseback, and attended with guards as Lord 
Trovost of Edinburgh, superintending the unloading of one of his rich argosies. A second exhibiting him as arrested, and in 
the hands of the bailiffs. A third pietents him dead in prison. The tract is esteemed highly yaluable by collectors of 
prints. The only copy ] ever saw upon sale, was rated at 80/. 

# I think so too— But if the reader be curious, he may consult Mr. Clumbers’s Traditions of Edinburgh 
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“ I mean to say, that what ye observe may be just and reasonable — But I hae nae 
freedom to enter into my ain private affairs wi* strangers— And now, in this great 
national emergency, when there’s the Porteous’ Act has come doun frae London, that is 
a deeper blow to this poor sinfu’ kingdom and suffering kirk, than ony that has been 
heard of since the foul and fatal Test — at a time like this ” 

“ But, goodman,” interrupted Mr. Middlcburgh, “ you must think of your own house- 
hold first, or else you are worse even than tbe infidels.” 

“ I tell ye, Bailie Middleburgh,” retorted David Deans, “ if ye be a bailie, os there is 
little honour in being anc in these evil days— 1 tell ye, 1 heard the gracious Saunders 
Peden — I wotna whan it was j but it was in killing time, when the plowers were drawing 
along their furrows on the back of the Kirk of Scotland — 1 heard him tell his hearers, 
gude and waled Christians they were too, that some o’ them wad ero“t mair for a bit 
drowned calf or stirk, than for a' I in defections and oppressions of the day ; and that 
they were some o’ them thinking u «u* Hung, some » * anithei, and tle-.’e was Lady Ilun- 
dleslope thinking o’ greeting Joe 1 . tin ure-sidt ' A wl tin ludy confessed in my hearing, 
that a drow of anxiety hod coiec owor her (•»<• hep son tluit she had 1* ft ut home weak of a 
decay* — And what wad he ha- .im me, »f 1 hid < owed to -l-ink of the gude cause 
for a cast-awuy — i— It kills me «, ihmk of w hat t ho 1” 

“ But the bio ot your child, goodman — ihiid ot that — if her life could bo saved,” 
said Middlcburgh 

“ Iler life !” < ^ i aimed ! ul — “ I wa<hia gh anc • » mi grey hairs for her life, if her 
gude nimv j be gano — And jet,” said he, r< bating and retracting as he spoke, “I wad 
make the niflK Mi Middleburgh — I wad gic u* tluse gi oy hairs that she has brought to 
hliami and sorrow— 1 wad gic the auld head tin v grow on lor her life, and that she might 
Ime time to amend and return, for what liao tlu wicked beyond the breath of their 
nofithrils ? — but I’ll never see her mair. — No ! — that — that 1 am determined in — I’ll never 
stc her mair !” Hit. lips continued to move for a minute after his voice ceased to be 
heard, us if lie were repeating the same vow internally. 

Well > sir,” said Mr. Middleburgh, “ I speak to you as a man of sense ; if you would 
save your daughter’s life, you must use human means.” 

“ I undei stand what you mean ; but Mr. Novit, who is the procurator and doer of an 
honourable person, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, is to do what carnal wisdom can do for 
her in the circumstances. Myscll am not clear to trinquet and traffic wi* courts o’ justice, 
as they are now constituted ; I have a tenderness and scruple in my mind anuit them.” 

“ That is to n , ' said Middleburgh, “ that you are a Cameronian, and do not acknow- 
ledge the authority of our courts of judicature, or present government?” 

“ Sir, under your favour,” replied l)av id, who was too proud of his own polemical 
knowledge, to call himself the follower of any one, “ ye take me up before I fall down. 
I canna see why I suld be termed a Cameronian, esj>ecially now tliat ye liac given tbe 
name of tliat famous and savoury sufferer, not only until a regimental band of souldiers, 
whereof I am told many can now curse, swear, and use profane language, as fast os ever 
Bicliard Cameron could preadi or pray; but aUo because ye have, in us far as it is in 
your power, rendered that martyr’s name ain and contemptible, by pipes drums, and 
fifes, playing the vain carnal spring, called the Cameronian Runt, which too many pro- 
fessors of religion dance to— a practice maist unbecoming a professor to dance to any 
tune whatsoever, more especially promiscuously, that is, with the female sex.j’ A brutish 
fashion it is whilk is the beginning of defection with many, as I may hae os muckle 
cause as maist folk to testify.” 

“ Well, but, Mr. Deans,” replied Mr. Middleburgh, « I only meant to say that you were 
a Cameronian, or MacMillanite, one of the society people, in short, who think it in- 
consistent to take oaths under a gov eminent where the Covenant is not ratified.” 

« Stc Life of Peden, p 111 t Sec Note, Veter Walker, p. 380. 
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“ Sir, replied the controversialist, who forgot even his present distress in such dis- 
cussions as these, “ you cannot fickle me sae easily as you do opine. I am not a Mac- 
Millanite, or a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or a Howdenite * — I will be 
led by the nose by none — I take my name as a Christian from no vessel of clay. I have 
my own principles and practice to answer for, and am an humble pleader for the gude 
auld cause in a legal way.” 

“ That is to say, Mr. Deans,” said Middleburgh, “ that you arc a Deanil e , and have 
opinions peculiar to yourself.” 

“ It may please you to say sae,” said David Deans “ but I have maintained my tes- 
timony before os great folk, and in sharper times; and though I will neither exalt myself 
nor pull down others, I wish every man and woman in this land had kept the true tes- 
timony, and the middle and straight path, as it were, on the ridge of a hill, where wind 
and water shears, avoiding right-hand snares and extremes, and left-hand way-slidings, 
as weel os Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s Aero, and ae man mair that shall be nameless.” 

“ I suppose,” replied the magistrate, “ that is as much as to say, that Johnny Dodds of 
Farthing’s Acre, and David Deans of St. Leonard’s, constitute the only members of the 
true, real, unsophisticated Kirk of Scotland?” 

“ God forbid that I suld make sic a vain -glorious speech, when there arc sae mony 
professing Christians!” answered David; “but this I maun say, that all men act according 
to their gifts and their grace, sae that it is nae marvel that — — ” 

“ This is all very fine,” interrupted Mr. Middleburgh; “ but I have no time to spend 
in hearing it. The matter in hand is this — I have directed a citation to be lodged in 
your daughter’s hands — If she appears on the day of trial and gives evidence, there is 
reason to hope she may save her sister's life — if, from any constrained scruples about the 
legality of her performing the office of an affectionate sister and a good subject, by 
appearing in a court held under the authority of the law and government, you become 
the means of deterring her from the discharge of this duty, I must say, though the truth 
may sound harsh in your ears, that you, who gave life to this unhappy girl, will become 
the means of her losing it by a premature and violent death.” 

So saying, Mr. Middleburgh turned to lea \e him. 

“Bide awee— bide awee, Mr. Middleburgh,” said Deans, in great perplexity and 
distress of mind; but the Bailie, who was probably sensible that protracted discussion . 
might diminish the effect of his best and most forcible argument, took a hasty leave, and 
declined entering farther into the controversy. 

Deans sunk down upon his scat, stunned with a variety of conflicting emotions. It 
had been a great source of controversy among those holding his opinions in religious 
matters, how far the government which succeeded the Revolution could b>*, without sin, 
acknowledged by true presbyterians, seeing that it did not recognise the great national 
testimony of the Solemn League and Covenant? And latterly, those agreeing in this 
general doctrine, and assuming the sounding title of the anti-popish, anti-prelatic, anti- 
erastian, anti-sectarian, true presbyterian remnant, were divided into many petty sects 
among themselves, even as to the extent of submission to the existing laws and rulers, 
which constituted such an acknowledgment as amounted to sin. 

At a very stormy and tumultuous meeting, held in 1682, to discuss these important 
and delicate points, the testimonies of the faithful few were found utterly inconsistent 
wit£i each other, f The place where this conference took place was remarkably well adapted 
for such an assembly. It was a wild and very sequestered dell in Tweeddale, surrounded 

/ 

* wl various species of the great genus Cameronian. 

} this remarkable convocation took place upon 15th June, 1682, and an account of it# confused and divisive proceedings 
may be found in Michael Shield’s Faithful Contending* Displayed, Glasgow, 1780, p. 21. Itaffords a singular and melancholy 
example how much a metaphysical and polemical spirit had crept in • amongst these unhappy sufferers, since amid so many 
real Injuries which they hud to sustain, they were dlsfKAed to add disagreement and disunion concerning the character and 
extent of such as were onlj imaginary. 
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by high bills, and far remote from human habitation. A small river, or rather a mountain 
torrent, called the Talln, breaks down the glen with great fury, dashing successively 
over a number of small cascades, which has procured the spot the name of Talla-Linns. 
Here the leaders among the scattered adherents to the Covenant, men who, in their 
banishment from human society, and in the recollection of the severities to which they 
had been exposed, had become at once sullen in their tempers, and fantastic in their 
religious opinions, met with arms in their hands, and by the side of the torrent discussed, 
with a turbulence which the noise of the stream could not drown, points of controversy 
as empty and unsubstantial as its foam. 

It was the fixed judgment of most ot the meeting, that all payment of cess 01 tribute 
to the existing government was utterly unlawful, and a sacrificing to idols. About 
other impositions and degrees of submission them were various opinion's, and perhaps it 
is the best illustration of the snirit el tl> t«e military fathers of the i hurcli to sa), that 
while all allowed it was impious tf puv th «**• employ d for maintaining the standing 
army and militia, there was a fieru „ /iitro . 01 ay on ttu law! illness of paying the duties 
levied at ports and bridges, foi maintaining i*n»ds and other neui^ury purposes; that 
there were some who, repugnanf o tin so impost- for turnpike i and pontages, were 
nevertheless free in conscience to make payment of th* 1 u&u’il freight at public ferries, 
and that a person ot exceeding and punctilious zeal, Jan es Russel, one of the slayers of 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew- had given In** testimony vith great warmth even against 
this last faiui sliadi ot subjection to constituted uuthority. This ardent and enlightened 
person and liis followers had also great scruples about tlic lawfulness of bestowing the 
ordinary name* rpon *‘u days of the week and the month* of the year, which savoured 
in their nostrils so strongly of paganism, that at length they arrived at the conclusion 
that they who owned such names as Monday, Tuesday, January, February, and so forth, 

“ sen ed themselves heirs to the same, if not gi eater punishment, than had been denounced 
againBt the idolaters of old.” 

David Dea T s had been present on this memorable occasion, although too young to be 
a speaker among tlic polemical combatants. His brain, however, had been thoroughly 
heated by the noi»e, clamour, and metaphysical ingenuity of the discussion, and it was a 
controversy to which liis mind had often returned; and though he carefully disguised his 
vacillation from others, and perhaps from himself, he had never been able to come to any 
precise lino of decision on the subject. In fact, liis natural sense had acted as a counter- 
poise to his control n*&inl zeal. He was by no nvans pleased with the quiet and indifferent 
manner in which Ring William’s government slurred over the errors of the times, when, 
far from restoring the preshy terian kirk to its former supremacy, they passed an act of 
oblivion even to those who had been its persecutors, and bestowed on many of them 
titles, favours, and employments. When, in the first General Assembly which succeeded 
the Revolution, an overture was made for the revival of the League and Covenant, it 
was with horror that Douec David heard the proposal eluded by the men of carnal wit 
and policy, as he called them, os being inapplicable to the present times, and not falling 
under the modern model of the church. The reign of Queen Anne had increased his 
conviction, that the Revolution government was not one of the true presbyterian 
complexion. But then, more sensible than the bigots of his sect, he did not confound 
the moderation and tolerance of these two reigns with the active tyranny and oppression 
exercised in those of Charles II. and James 11. The presbyterian form of religion, 
though deprived of the weight formerly attached to its sentences of excommunication, 
and compelled to tolerate the co-existence of episcopacy, and of sects of various 
descriptions, was still the National Church; and though the glory of the second temple 
was far iuferior to that which had flourished from 1639 till the battle of Dunbar, still it 
was a structure that, wanting the strength and the terrors, retained at least the form and 
symmetry, of thu original model. Then came the insurrection in 1715, and David Deans’s 
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horror for the revival of the popish and prelatical faction reconciled him greatly to the 
government of King George, although he grieved that that monarch might he suspected 
of a leaning unto Erastianism. In short, moved by so many different considerations, he 
had shifted his ground at different times concerning the degree of freedom which he 
felt in adopting any act of immediate acknowledgment or submission to the present 
government, which, however mild and paternal, was still uncovenanted, and now he felt 
himself called upon by the most powerful motive conceivable, to authorize his daughter’s 
giving testimony in a court of justice, which all who have been since called Cameronians 
accounted a step of lamentable and direct defection. The voice of nature, however, 
exclaimed loud in his bosom against the dictates of fanaticism; and his imagination, 
fertile in the solution of polemical difficulties, devised an expedient for extricating himself 
from the fearful dilemma, in which he saw, on the one side, a falling off from principle, 
and, on the other, a scene from which a father’s thoughts could not but turn in shuddering 
horror. 

“ I have been constant and unchanged in my testimony,” said David Deans; “ but 
then who has said it of me, that I have judged my neighbour over closely, because he 
hath had more freedom in his walk than I have found in mine? I never was a sepa- 
ratist, nor for quarreling with tender souls about mint, cummin, or other the lesser tithes. 
My daughter Jean may have a light in this subject that is hid frae my auld een — it is 
laid on her conscience, and not on mine — If she hath freedom to gang before this judicatoiy, 
and hold up her hand for this poor cast- away, surely I will not say she steppeth over 
her bounds; and if not” He paused in his jnental argument, while a pang of un- 

utterable anguish convulsed his features, yet, shaking it off, he firmly resumed the strain 
of his reasoning — “ And if not — God forbid that she should go into defection at bidding 
of mine! I wunna fret the tender conscience of one bairn — no, not to save the life of the 
other.” 

A Roman would have devoted his daughter to death from different feelings and 
motives, but not upon a more heroic principle of duty. 




Clljiljlu l[l jNjliUUJllI. 
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Vaijss Hymns 

r was with a film ‘-tip that Deans sought his dtiiightu’b upaitment, 
dotoinnnid to h*a\t» liii to the light of her emu conscience in the dubious 
point of casuistry in which he supposed her to be placed. 

The little room had been the sleeping apartment of both sisters, and 
then* still stood tlieie a small oceasional bed which had been made for 
Efhe’s accommodation, when, complaining of illness, she had declined to 
shai o, as m happier times, her sister’s pillow. The eyes of Deans rested involuntarily, 
on cnteiing the room, upon this little couch, with its dark-gieen coarse curtains, and the 
ideas connected with it rose so thick upon his soul as almost to incapacitate him from 
opening his errand to his daughter. Her occupation broke the ice. He found her 
gazing on a slip of paper, which contained a citation to her to appear as a witness upon 

Vol III G G 
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her sister’s trial in behalf of the accused. For the worthy magistrate, determined to omit 
no chance of doing Effie justice, and to leave her sister no apology for not giving the 
evidence which she was supposed to possess^had caused the ordinary citation, or subpoena , 
of the Scottish criminal court, to be served upon her by an officer during his conference 
with David. 

This precaution was so far favourable to Deans, that it saved him the pain of entering 
upon a formal explanation with his daughter ; he only said, with a hollow and tremulous 
voice, “ I perceive ye are aware of the matter.” 

“ O father, we are cruelly sted between God's laws and man's laws — What shall we 
do ? — What can we do ?” 

Jcanie, it must be observed, had no hesitation whatever about the mere act of appearing 
in a court of justice. She might have heard the point discussed by her father more than 
once ; but we have already noticed, that she was accustomed to listen with, reverence to 
much .which she was incapable of understanding, and that subtle arguments of casuistry 
found her a patient, but unedified hearer. Upon receiving the citation, therefore, her 
thoughts did not turn upon the chimerical scruples which alarmed her father’s mind, but 
to the language which had been held to her by the stranger at Muschat's Cairn. In a 
word, she never doubted but she was to be dragged forward into the court of justice, in 
order to place her in the cruel position of either sacrificing her sister by telling the truth, 
or committing peijury in order to save her life. And so strongly did her thoughts run 
in this channel, that she applied her father’s words, “ Ye are aware of the matter,” to his 
acquaintance with the advice that had been so fearfully enforced upon her. She looked 
up with anxious surprise, not unmingled with a cast of horror, which liis next words, as 
she interpreted and applied them, were not qualified to remove. 

“ Daughter,” said David, “ it has ever been my mind, that in things of ane doubtful 
aud controversial nature, ilk Christiun’s conscience wild be his ain guide — Wherefore 
descend into yourself, try your ain mind with sufficiency of soul exercise, and as you sail 
finally find yourself clear to do in this matter — even so be it.” 

“ But, father,” said Jeanie, whose mind revolted at the construction which she naturally 
put upon his language, “can this — Tins be a doubtful or controversial matter? — Mind, 
father, the ninth command — 4 Thou slialt not hear false witness against thy neighbour.'” 

David Deans paused; tor, still applying her speech to his preconceived difficulties, it 
seemed to him as i f the, a woman, and a sister, was scarce entitled to be scrupulous iq>on 
this occasion, where he, a man, exercised in the testimonies of that testifying period, had 
given indirect countenance to her following what must have been the natural dictates of 
her ow r n feelings. But lie kept firm hi> purpose, until his eyes involuntarily rested upon 
the little settle-bed, and recalled the form of the child of his old age, as she sate upon it, 
pale, emaciated, and brokeu -hearted, liis mind, as the picture arose before him, invo- 
luntarily conceived, and liis tongue involuntarily littered — but in a tone how different 
from his usual dogmatical precision ! — arguments for the course of conduct likely to 
ensure his child’s safety. 

“ Daughter,” he said, “ I did not say that your path was free from stumbling — and, 
questionless, this act may be in the opinion of some a transgression, since he who beafeth 
witness unlawfully, and against his conscience, doth in some sort bear false witness 
against his neighbour. Yet in matters of compliance, the guilt lieth not in the compliance 
son muckle, as in the mind and conscience of him that doth comply ; and, therefore, 
although my testimony hath not been spared upon public defections, I hacna felt freedom 
to separate roysell from the communion of many who have been clear to hear those 
ministers who have taken the fatal indulgence because they might get good of them, 
though I could not.” 

When David had proceeded thus far, his conscience reproved him, that he might bo 
indirectly undermining the purity of his daughter’s faith, and smoothing the way for her 
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falling off from strictness of principle. He, therefore, suddenly stopped, and changed 
his tone: — “ Jeanie, I perceive that our vile affections, — so I call them in respect of 
doing the will of our Father, — cling too heavily to me in this hour of trying sorrow, to 
permit me to keep sight of my ain duty, or to airt you to yourB. I will speak nae mair 
anent this overtrying matter. — Jennie, if ye con, wi’ God and gude conscience, speak in 
favour of this puir unhappy” — (here his voice faltered) — “ She is your sister in tho 
flesh — worthless and cast-away as she is, she is the daughter of a saint in heaven, tliat 
was a mother to you, Jeanie, in jriace of your ain — but if ye arena free in conscience to 
speak for her in the court of judicature, follow your conscience, J»anie, and let God’s 
will be done.” After this adjuration hr left the Hpartmcnl, and his daughter remained 
in a state of great distress and perplexity. 

It would have been no small ad<< Son to the sorrows of Dai id l)»'ans, even in this 
extremity of suffering, had he krowr ihet his daughter wa* applying the casuistical 
arguments which he had been using not in the .< iuf of a p» nni-^on to follow her own 
opinion on a dubious and disputed point of i onfrnversy, but rather ur an encouragement 
to transgress one of those divine e.»m>* •iiidim ntv which Christians of all sects and deno- 
minations unite in holding most ,ian i. * 

“ Can this l>e ' ” said Jeanie, as the door closed on hoi* father— “Can these be his 
words that 1 have heard, or has the fcnemy taken his \ » >e and features to give weight 
unto the counsel whu i* enuf* th perish ' J — A sister's li e. and a father pointing out how 
to save it ! — O God deliver nu ! — tins is a fearfu* temptation ” * 

Roaming from Ihout I- 1 m thought, she at one time imagined her father understood the 
ninth '‘omnuudinent literally, as piohibiting false witness against our neighbour, without 
extending the denunciation against falsehood uttered in favour of the criminal. But her 
clear mid unsophisticated power ot discriminating between good and evil, instantly 
rejected an interpretation so limited, and .so unworthy of the Author of the law. She 
remained in a state of the most agitating terror mid uncertainty — afraid to communicate 
her thoughts freely to her father, lest she should draw forth an opinion with which she 
could not comply, — wrung with distress on her sister’s account, rendered the more acute 
by reflecting that the means of saving her were in her power, but were such as her con- 
science prohibited her from using, — tossed, in short, like a vessel in an open roadstead 
during a storm, and, like that vessel, resting on one only sure cable and anchor, — faith 
in Providence, and a resolution to discharge her duty. 

Butler's affectio «mhI strong sense of religion would have been her principal support 
in these distressing circumstances, but he was still under restraint, which did not permit 
him to come to St. Leonard* Crags ; and her distresses were of a nature, which, witli 
her indifferent habits of scholarship, she found it impossible to express in writing. She 
was therefore compelled to trust lor guidance to her own unassisted sense of what was 
right or wrong, it was not the least of Jennie's distresses, that, although she hoped and 
helieveu her sister to be innocent, she had not the means of receiving that assurance 
from her own mouth. 

The double-dealing of Ratcliffc in the matter of Robeitson had not prevented his 
being rewarded, as double-dealers frequently have been, with favour and preferment. 
Sharpitlaw, who found in him something of a kindred genius, had been intercessor in 
his behalf with the magistrates, and the circumstance of his having voluntarily remained 
in the prison, when the doors were forced by the mob, would have made it a hard 
measure to take the life which lie had such easy means of saving. He received a full 
pardon : and soon afterwards, James Ratcliffe, the greatest thief and housebreaker in 
Scotland, was, upon the faith, perhaps, of an ancient proverb, selected as a person to be 
intrusted with the custody of other delinquents. 

When Ratcliffe was thus placed in a confidential situation, he was repeatedly applied 
to by the sapient Saddletree and others, who took some interest in the Deans* family, to 
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procure an interview between the sisters ; but the magistrates, who were extremely 
anxious for the apprehension of Robertson, had given strict orders to the contrary, 
hoping that, by keeping them separate, they might, from the one or the other, extract 
some information respecting that fugitive. On this subject Jeanie had nothing to tell 
them. She informed Mr. Middleburgh, that she knew nothing of Robertson, except 
having met him that night by appointment to give her some advice respecting her sister’s 
concern, the purport of which, she said, was betwixt God and her conscience. Of his 
motions, purposes, or plans, past, present, or future, she knew nothing, and so had nothing 
to communicate. 

Effic was equally silent, though from a different cause. It was in vain that they 
offered a commutation and alleviation of her punishment, and even a free pardon, if she 
would confess what she knew of her lover. She answered only with tears ; unless, 
when at times driven into pettish sulkiness by the persecution of the interrogators, she 
made them abrupt and disrespectful answers. 

At length, after her trial had been delayed for many weeks, in hopes she might bo 
induced to speak out on a subject infinitely more interesting to the magistracy than her 
own guilt or innocence, their patience was worn out, and even Mr. Middleburgh finding 
no cor lent to farther intercession in her behalf, the day was fixed for the trial to proceed. 

It was now, and not sooner, that Sharpitlaw, recollecting liis promise to Effie Deans, 
or rather being dinned into compliance by the unceasing remonstrances of Mrs. Saddletree, 
who was his next-door neighbour, and who declared it was heathen cruelty to keep the 
twa broken-hearted creatures separate, issued the important mandate, permitting them to 
see each other. 

On the evening which preceded the eventful day of trial, .Teanic was permitted to see 
her sister — an awful interview, and occurring at a most distressing crisis. This, however, 
formed a part of the bitter eup which she was doomed to drink, to atone for crimes and 
follies to which Hlie had no accession ; and at twelve o’clock noon, being the time appointed 
for admission to the jail, she went to meet, for the first time for several months, her 
guilty, erring, and most miserable sifttcr, in that abode of guilt, error, and utter misery. 
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EANTE Df yns was admitted into the jail by Rateliffe. This fellow, as 
void of shame as of honesty, as lie opened the now tTebly seeured door, 
asked her, with a leer which made her shudder, “whether she remembered 
him?” 

A half-pronouneed and timid “ No,” was her answer. 

“ hat ! not remember moonlight, and Musehat’s Cairn, and Rob and 
Rat?” baid he, with the same sneer ; — “ Your memory needs redding up, my jo.” 
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If Jeanie’s distresses had admitted of aggravation, it must have been to find her sister 
under the charge of such a profligate as this man. He was not, indeed, witliouft something 
of good to balance so much that was evil in his character and habits. In his mis- 
demeanours he had never been bloodthirsty or cruel ; and in his present occupation, he 
fcad shown himself, in a certain degree, accessible to touches of humanity. But these 
good qualities were unknown to Jcanic, who, remembering the scene at Muschat’s Cairn, 
could scarce find voice to acquaint him, that she had an order from Bailie Middleburgli, 
permitting her to see her sister. 

“ I ken that fu' weel, my bonny doo ; mair by token, I have a special charge to stay 
in the ward with you a* the time ye are thegither.” 

“ Must that be sac?” asked Jeanie, with an imploring voice. 

“ Hout, ay, hinny,” replied the turnkey ; “ and what the waur will you and your tittie 
be of Jim Ratcliffe hearing what ye hae to say to ilk other ? — Deil a word ye’ll say that 
will gar him ken your kittle sex better than he kens them already ; and another thing is, 
that if ye dinna speak o’ breaking the Tolbooth, deil a word will I tell ower, either to do 
ye good or ill.” 

Thus saying, Ratcliffe marblialled her the way to the apartment where Effie was 
confined. 

Shame, fear, and grief, had contended for mastery in the poor prisoner’s bosom during 
the whole morning, while she had looked forward to this meeting ; but when the door 
opened, all gave way to a confused and strange feeling that had a tinge of joy in it, as, 
throwing herself on her sister’s neck, she ejaculated, “ My dear Jeanie! — my dear Jeanie! 
it’s lang since I hae seen ye.” Jeanie returned the embrace with an earnestness that 
partook almost of rapture, but it was only a flitting emotion, like a sunbeam unexpectedly 
penetrating betwixt the clouds of a tempest, and obscured almost as soon as visible. The 
sisters walked together to the side of the pallet bed, and sate down side by side, took 
hold of each other’s hands, and looked each other in the face, but without speaking a 
word. In this posture they remained for a minute, while the gleam of joy gradually 
fuded from their features, and gave way to the most intense expression, first of melan- 
choly, aud then of agony, till, throwing themhclves again into each other’s arms, they, to 
use the language of Scripture, lifted up their voices ami wept bitterly. 

Even the hard-hearted turnkey, who had spent liis life in scenes calculated to stifle 
both conscience aud feeling, could not witness this scene without a touch of human 
sympathy. It was shown in a trifling action, hut which had more delicacy in it than 
seemed to belong to Rateliffc’s character and station. The unglazed window of tlio 
miserable chamber w as open, and the beams of a bright sun fell right upon the bed where 
the sufferers were seated. With a gentleness that had something of reverence in it, 
Ratcliffe partly closed the shutter, and seemed thus to throw a veil over a scene so 
sorrowful. 

“ Ye are ill, Effie,” w^ere the first words Jeanie could utter ; “ye arc very ill.” 

“ O, what wad I gie to be ton times waur, Jeanie!” was the reply — “what wad I gie 
to be eauld dead afore the ten o’clock bell the mom! And our father — hut I am his 
bairn nae longer now — O, I hac nae friend left in the warld! — O, that 1 were lying dead 
at my mother’s side, in Newbattle kirk -yard!” 

“ Hout, lassie,” said Ratcliffe, willing to show the interest which he absolutely felt, 
“ dinna be^ae dooms doon-hearted as a* that ; there’s mony a tod hunted that’s no killed. 
Advocate Langtale has brought folk through waur snappers than a* this, and there’s no 
a cleverer a^Cit that Niehil Novit e’er drew a bill of suspension. Hanged or unhanged, 
they are wfibl off lias sic an agent and counsel j one’s sure o’ fair play. Ye are a bonny 
lass, too, an ye wad busk up your co^kemonie a bit ; and a bonny lass will find favour 
wi’ judge and jury, when they would strap up a grew some carle like me for the *fifteenth 
part of a flea’s hide and tallow, d — p them.” 
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To this homely strain of consolation the mourners returned no answer ; indeed, they 
were so much lost in their own sorrows as to have become insensible of Ratdiffe’s 
presence. “ O Eflie,” said her elder sister, “ how could you conceal your situation from 
me ? O woman, had J deserved this at your hand ? — had ye spoke but ac word — sorry 
we might hae been, and shamed we might hoe been, but this awfu' dispensation had never 
come ower us.” 

“ And what gude wad that hae dune?” answered the prisoner. “Na, na, Jennie, a* 
was ower. when ance 1 forgot wliat I promised when I fauhled down the leaf of my 
Bible. See,” she said, producing the sacred \ olurac, “ the book opens aye at the place 
o* itsell. O see, Jennie, what a feurfu’ Scripture ! ” 

Jennie took her sister’s Bible, and found that the fatal murk wa*« made at this impressive 
text in the book of Job : “ lie hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from 
my head. lie hath destroyed me on every ntde, and 1 am gone And mini hope hath 
lie removed like u tree.” 

“ l^na that ower true a doctrine?” .-su L the priRmcT- ** b»ua my crown, my honour 
removed? And what am 1 but a poor waited, wftii-tbrhcn tree, dug up by the roots, 
and flung out to waste in the highway, U, a man and beast may tread it under foot? 
I thought o* the bonny bit thorn that our father rooted out o' tin* yard lo<«t May, when it 
had a’ 1 lie flush o’ blossom*- on it ; and then it lay in the couii (ill the beasts Lad trod 
them a’ to pieces w*' tin ir ie« i. 1 iittk thought, w lion I was who tor the bit silly green 
bush and its flower-, that I wa*- to gang the same gate my sell ’ 

“ (), if ye had spoke «. ac void,” again **obbcd Jcame --‘‘if I were free to swear that 
ye lmd said hut no word of how it stude w i* ye, they couldnn line touched your life this 
day.” 

“ Could they na?” said Eflie, wilh something like awakened interest — for life is dear 
i ven to tho*-e who feel it i9 a burden — “ Wha tauld ye that, JeanW” 

“ It was ane that Lend what lie was saying weel eneugh,” replied Jeanie, who had a 
natural reluctance at mentioning even the name of her sister’s seducer. 

“ Wha was if? — I conjure you to tell me,” said Eflie, seating herself upright. — “ Wha 
could tak interest in . ic a east-by as I am now ? — W as it — was it him?” 

“ Hout,” said Bateliffe, “what signilics keeping the poor lassie in a swither? l’se 
upliaud it’s been Robertson that learned ye tliat doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat’s 
Cairn.” 

“Was it him?” said Eflie, catching eagerly at his words — “was it him, Jeanie, 
indeed? — O, I see it was him — poor lad, and I was thinking his heart was as hard as 
the nether mill-stane — and him in sic clanger on his ain part — poor George!” 

Somewhat indignant at this burst of tender feeling towards the author of her misery, 
Jeanie could not help exclaiming — “ O Eflie, how ean ye speak that gate of sic a man as 
that?” 

“ Wc maun forgie our enemies, ye ken,” said poor Eflie, with a timid look and a 
subdued voice ; for her conscience told her whnt a different character the feelings with 
which she regarded her Heduoer bore, compared with the Christian charity under which 
she attempted to veil it. 

“ And ye liae suffered a* this for him, and yc can think of loving him still?” said her 
sister, in a voice betwixt pity and blame. 

“ Love him!” answered EfRe — “If I hadna loved as woman seldom loves, I hadna 
been within these wa’s this day ; and trow ye, that love sic as mine is lightly forgotten? — 
Na, na — ye may hew down the tree, but ye canna change its bend — And O Jeanie, if ye 
wad do good to me at this moment, tell me every word that he said, and whether he was 
sorry for poor Eflie or no !” 

“ What needs I tell ye ony tiling about it?” said Jeanie. “ Ye may be sure he had 
ower muckle to do to save himsell, to speak lang or rauckle about ony body beside.” 
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“ That’s no true, Jeanie, though a aaunt had said it,” replied Effie, with a sparkle of 
her former lively and irritable temper. “ But ye dinna ken, though I do, how far he 
pat his life in venture to save mine.” And looking at Ratcliffe, she checked herself and 
was silent. 

“ I fancy,” said Ratcliffe, with one of his familiar sneers, “ the lassie thinks that 
naebody has ecn but hersell — Didna I sec when Gentle Geordie was seeking to get other 
folk out of the Tolbooth forby Jock Porteous ? but ye are of my mind, hinny— better sit 
and rue, than flit and rue — ye needna look in my face sac amazed. I ken xqair things 
than that, maybe.” 

“ O my God! my God!” said Effic, springing up and throwing herself down on her 
knees before him — “D’ye ken where they hac putten my bairn? — O my bairn! my 
bairn! the poor sackless innocent new-born wee anc — bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh! — O man, if yc wad e’er deserve a portion in heaven, or a broken-hearted creature’s 
blessing upon enrtll, tell me where they hae put my bairn — the sign of my shame, and 
the partner of my suffering! tell me wha has taen’t away, or what they hao dune wi’t!” 

“ Ilout tout,” said the turnkey, endeavouring to extricate himself from the firm grasp 
with which she held him, “ that’s taking me at my word wi’ a witness — Bairn, quo* she? 
IIow the deil suld I ken ony thing of your bairn, huzzy? Ye maun ask that of auld 
Meg Murdockson, if ye dinna ken ower muckle about it yoursell.” 

As his answer destroyed the wild and vague hope which had suddenly gleamed upon 
her, the unhappy prisoner let go her hold of his coat, and fell with her face on the 
pavement of the apartment in a strong convulsion fit. 

Jeanie Deans possessed, with her excellently clear understanding, the concomitant 
advantage of promptitude of spirit, even in the extremity of distress. 

She did not suffer herself to be overcome by her own feelings of exquisite sorrow, but 
instantly applied herself to her sister’s relief, witli the readiest remedies which circum- 
stances afforded; and which, to do Ratcliffe justice, he showed himself anxious to suggest, 
and alert in procuring. lie had even the delicacy to withdraw to the farthest comer of 
the room, so as to render his official attendance upon them as little intrusive as possible, 
when Eflie was composed enough again to resume her conference witli her sister. 

The prisoner once more, in the most earnest and broken tones, conjured Jeanie to tell 
her the particulars of the conference with Robertson, and Jeanie felt it was impossible 
to refuse her this gratification. 

" Do yc mind,” she said, “ Effie, when ye were in the fever before we left Woodend, 
and how angry your mother, that’s now in a better place, was wi’ me for gieing ye milk 
and water to drink, because ye grat for it? Ye were* a bairn then, and ye are a woman 
now, and should ken better than ask what canna but hurt you — But come weal or wo, 
I canna refuse ye ony thing that ye ask me wi’ the tear in your ce.” 

Again Effie threw herself into her arms, .and kissed her cheek and forehead, murmuring, 
“ O, if ye kend liow long it is since I heard liis name mentioned! — if ye but kend how 
mucklc good it does me but to ken ony thing o’ him, that’s like goodness or kindness, ye 
wadna wonder that I wish to hear o’ him! ” 

Jeanie sighed, and commenced her narrative of all that had passed betwixt Robertson 
and her, making it as brief as possible. Effie listened in breatliless anxiety, holding her 
sister’s hai^L in hers, and keeping her eye fixed upon her face, as if devouring every 
word she uttered The interjections of “ Poor fellow,” — “ Poor George,” which escaped 
in whispers, apd betwixt sighs, were the only bounds vrith which she interrupted the 
story. WheJrit was finished she made a long pause. 

“ And this was his advice?” were jtjie first words she uttered. 

“ Just sic as I hae tell’d ye,” replied her sister. 

“ And he wanted you to say Something to yop folks, that wad save my young life?” 

“ He wanted,” answered Jeanie, that I suld toe mansworn.” 
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“ And you tauld him,' 1 said Effie, “ that ye wadna hear o’ coming between me and 
the death that I am to die, and me no aughteon year auld yet?” 

“ 1 told him," replied Jcanie, who now trembled at the turn which her sistiMfr Inflections 
seemed about to take, “ that I daured na swear to an untruth.” p 

“ And what d'ye ea' an untruth?” said Effie, again showing a touch of her former 
spirit — “ Ye are muckle to blame, lass, if ye think a mother would, or oould, murder her 
ain bairn — Murder! — I wad hae laid down my life just to see a blink its ce!” 

“ I do believe,” said Jeanie, “ that ye are a* innocent of sic a purpose ns the new-born 
babe itsell.” 

“ I am glad ye do me that justice, ” said Effie, haughtily ; “ it’s whiles tin* faut of very 
good folk like ypu, Jeanie, that they think iT the rest of thg warld are t m bud as the 
warst temptations can make them.” 

“ I dinna deserve this frac ye, Effie,” s*iid hei uster, tubbing and feeling once the 
injustice of the reproach, and compassion 1 *• ffce suite of mind which diclateit it, * 

“ Maybe no, bister,” said Effie. U $ut ye a tv untri y I love Robe it son — How 

can 1 help loving him, that lo\es mo better tl an body and nul binth?— lleio he put his 
life in a niffer, to break the piison to let ne out ; and sure ..rn 1, hud it stood wi’ him as 
it stands wi* you” — Tien she paused and was silent. 

“ O, if it stude wi’ me to sin- ye wi’ rids of nuf hie !” said .l< «mi< . 

“ Ay, lass,” said her dMei. “that’s h*rli»ly said, but no sac lightly eredited, frac nno 
that winnu ware a word for n»* and it it be a wrung word, yr’ll hae time cneugb to 
repent o’t.” 

“ But that word U a grievou^sin, and it\ n deeper off nee when it’s a sin wilfully and 
presumptuously committed.” 

“ TV eel, wed, Jeanie/ said Effie, “I mind a* about i lie sins o' presumption in the 
questions — we'll speak nac mair about this matter, and ye may -mIVC your breath to say 
your carriteh ; and for me, I’ll soon liac nae breath to waste on ony body.” 

“ I must needs say/' interposed Ratcliffe, “ that it’s d — d hard, when three words of 
your mouth would give the girl the chance to nick Moll Blood,* that you make such 
scrupling about rapping f to them. I) — n me, if they would take me, if I would not rap 
to all wliatd’yecallums — Hysspp’s Fables, for her life — I am us’J to’t, b— t me, for less 
matters. Why,*I have smacked calf-skin J fifty times in England for a keg of brandy.'* 

“ Never speak mair o’t.” s*ud the prisoner. “ It’s just as weel as it is — and gude-day, 
sister ; ye keep Mr. Ratcliffe waiting on — Ye’ll come back and see me, I reckon, 
before” here sh(f stopped, and became deadly pale. 

“ And are we to part in this way,” said Jeanie, “ and you in sic deadly peril ? O, Effie, 
look but up, and say what ye wad hoc me to do, and I could find in my heart omaist to 
say that 1 wad do’t.” 

“No, JeanV,” replied her bister, after an effort, “I am better minded now. At my 
best, I was never half sae gude as ye were, and what for suld you begin to milk yoursell 
waur to save me, now that I am no worth saving ? God know r s, that in my sober mind, 
I wadna wuss ony living creature to do a wring thing to save my life. I might have fled 
frae this Tolbooth on that awfu’ night wi' ane wad hae carried rne through the warld, and 
friended me, and fended for me. But I said to them, let life* gang when gude fame is 
ganc before it. But this lang imprisonment has broken my spirit, and I am Vrhiles sair 
left to inyscll, and then I wad gio the Indian mines of gold and diamonds, just for life 
and breath — for I think, Jeanie, I have such roving fits as I used to hae in the fever ; 
but, instead of the fiery een, and wolves, and Widow Butler’s bullseg, that I used to see 
spieling up on my bed, I am thinking now about a high, black gibbet, and me standing 
up, and ‘'Uch seas of faces all looking up at poor Effie Peans, and asking if it be her that 
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George Robertson used to call the Lily of Saint Leonard’s. And then they stretch opt 
their faces, and make mouths, and gim at me, and which* ever wAy I look, I Bee a face 
laughing like Meg Murdockson, when she tauld me I had seen the last of my wean. 
God preserve us, Jeanie, that carline has a fearsome face!” She clapped her hands 
before her eyes as she uttered this exclamation, as if to secure herself against seeing the 
fearful object she had alluded to. 

Jeanie Deans remained with her sister for two hours, during which she endeavoured, 
if possible, to extract something from her that might be serviceable in her exculpation. 
Hut she had nothing to say beyond what she had declared on her first examination, with 
the purport of which the reader will be made acquainted in proper time and place. 
“ They wadna believe her,” she said, “ and she had naething mair to tell them.” 

At length, Ratcliffe, though reluctantly, informed the sisters that there was a necessity 
that they should part. “ Mr. Novit,” he said, “ was to see the prisoner, and maybe 
Mr. Langtale too. Langtale likes to look at a bonny lass, whether in prison or out o* 
prison.” 

Reluctantly, therefore, and slowly, after many a tear, and many an embrace, Jeanie 
retired from the apartment, and heard its jarring^ bolts turned upon the dear being from 
whom she was separated. Somewhat familiarized now even with her rude conductor, 
she offered him a small present in money, with a request he would do what he could for 
her Histcr’s accommodation. To her surprise, Ratclifi'e dechned the fee. “ I wasna 
bloody when I was on the pad,” he said, “ and I winna be greedy — tlmt is, beyond 
wliat's right and reasonable — now that 1 am in the lock. — Keep the siller; and for 
civility, your siqtcr sail hac sic y,s I can bestow ; hut I hope you’ll think better on it, 
and rap an oath Tor her — deil a hair ill there is in it, if ye are rapping again the crown. 
I keqd a worthy minister, as gude a man, bating the deed they deposed him for, as ever 
ye heard clavcr in a pu’pit, that rapped to a hogshead of pigtail tobacco, just for as 
muckfe os filled bis spleuelian.* But maybe ye are keeping your ain counsel — weel, 
week there’s nae harm in that. As for your sister, I’sc see that she gets her meat clean 
and warm, and I’ll try to gar her lie down and take a sleep after dinner, for deil a ce 
she’ll clone the night. I hat* gude experience of these matters. The first night is aye 
the warst o’t. I liae never heard o’ one that sleepit the night afore trial, but of mony a ane 
that sleepit as sound as a tap the night before their nceks were strauglitcd. And it’s 
nae wonder — the warst may be tholed when it’s kend — Better a finger afl* as aye 
vagging.” 
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J ,/ ( | FTHK sp< jjdiug flu 1 gr'-nb r ji'irt <*f tin morning in his devotions, 
(tor his benevolent neighbou < hud kindh insisted upon dis- 
elmrdi,* his i.isk of ordinary labour,) David Deans entered the 
apartment when the breakfast meal was prepared. His eyes 
were involuntarily c.iM down, for In was atmid to look at Jeanie, 
nnrertain n>> he was whether she might l'eel herself at liberty, 
with n good 1 conscience, to altnul the Court of Justiciary that 
day, to give the evidence which he understood that she possessed, 
in order to her bister’s exculpation. At length, after a minute of apprehensive 
hesitation, he looked at her dress to discover whether it seemed to be in her 
contemplation to go abroad that morning. Her apparel was neat and plain, but such as 
conveyed no exact intimation of her intentions to go abroad. She had exchanged her 
usual garb for morning labour, for one* something inferior to that with which, as her best, 
she was wont to dre*s hei sell for church, or any more rare occasion of going into society. 
Her sense tnflght her, th.it it was respectful to be decent in her apparel on such an occasion, 
while her feelings induced her to lay aside the use of the very few and simple personal 
ornaments, which, on otic i occasions, she permitted herself to wear. So that there 
occurred nothing in her external appearance which could mark out to her father, with 
any thimr like certainty, her intentions on this occasion. 

The preparations for then humble meal were that morning made in vain. The father 
and daughter sat, each assuming the appearance of eating, when the other’s eyes were 
turned to them, and desisting from the effort with disgust, when the affectionate imposture 
seemed no longer necessary. 

At length these moments of constraint were removed. The sound of St. Giles’s heavy 
toll announced the hour previous to the commencement of the trial ; Jeanie arose, and, 
with a degree of composure for which she herself could not account, assumed her plaid, 
and made her other preparations for a distant walking. It was a strange contrast between 
the firmness of her demeanour, and the vacillation and cruel uncertainty of purpose 
indicate in all her father’s motions ; and one unacquainted with both could scarcely have 
supposed that the former was, in her ordinary habits of life, a docile, quiet, gentle, and 
even timid country- maiden, while her father, with a mind naturally proud and strong, and 
supported by religious opinions, of a stern, stoical, and unyielding cliaracter, had in his 
time undergone and withstood the most severe hardships, and the most imminent peril, 
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without depression of spirit, or subjugation of his constancy. The secret of this difference 
was, that Jeanio’s mind had already anticipated the line of conduct which she must adopt, 
with all its natural and necessary consequences ; while her father, ignorant of every other 
circumstance, tormented himself with imagining what the one sister might say or swear, 
or what effect her testimony might have upon the awful event of the trial. 

He watched his daughter, with a faltering and indecisive look, until she looked 
back upon him, witl^ a look of unutterable anguish, as she was about to leave the 
apartment.” 

“My dear lassie,” said he, “I will” — Ilis action, hastily and confusedly searching for 
his worsted mittans* and staff, showed his purpose of accompanying her, though his 
tongue failed distinctly to announce it. 

“ Father,” said Jcanic, replying rather to his action than his words, “ yc had better 
not.” 

“ In the strength of my God,” answered Deans, assuming firmness, “ I will go forth.” 

And, taking Ills daughter’s arm under his, lie began to ualk from the door with a step 
so hasty, that she was almost unable to keep up with him. A trifling circumstance, but 
which marked the perturbed state of his mind, checked his course. — “Your bonnet, 
father?” said Jeanic, who observed lie had come out with Itis grey hairs uncovered. 
He turned back with a slight blush on liis cheek, being ashamed to have liocn detected 
in an omission which indicated so much menial confusion, assumed his large blue Scottish 
bonnet, and with a step slower, blit more composed, as if the circumstance had obliged 
him to summon up his resolution, and collect his scattered ideas, again placed his 
daughter’s arm under his, and resumed the way to Edinburgh. 

The courts of justice were then, and are still, held in what is called the Parliament 
Close, or, according to modem phrase, Parliament Square, and occupied the buildings 
intended for the accommodation of the Scottish Estates. This edifice, though in an 
imperfect and corrupted style of architecture, had then a grave, decent, and, as it 
were, a judicial aspect, which was at least entitled to respect from its antiquity. For 
which venerable front, I observed, on my last occasional visit to Lhc metropolis, that 
modern taste had substituted, at great apparent expense, a pile so utterly inconsistent 
with every monument of antiquity around, and in itself so clumsy at the same time anil 
fantastic, that it may be likened to the decorations of Tom Errand the porter, in the Trip 
to the Jubilee, when he appears bedizened with the tawdry finery of Beau Clincher. Svd 
transeat rum rateris crroribvs. 

The small quadrangle, or Close, if we may presume still to give it that appropriate, 
though antiquated title, which at Lichfield, Salisbury and elsewhere, is properly applied 
to designate the enclosure adjacent to a cathedral, already evinced tokens of the fatal 
scene which was that day to be acted. The soldiers of the City Guard were on their 
posts, now enduring, and now rudely repelling with the buts of their muskets, the motley 
crew who thrust each other forward, to catch a glance at the unfortunate object of trial, 
as Bhe should pass from the adjacent prison to the Court in which her fate wob to be 
determined. All must have occasionally observed, with disgust, the apathy with which 
the vulgar gaze on scenes of this nature, and how seldom, unless when their sympathies 
are called forth by some striking and extraordinary circumstance, the crowd evince any 
interest deeper than that of callous, unthinking bustle, and brutal curiosity. They laugh, 
jest, quarrel, and push each other to and fro, with the same unfeeling indifference as if 
they were assembled for some holiday sport, or' to see an idle procession. Occasionally, 
however, jflns demeanour, bo natural to the degraded populace of a large town, is 
exchanged for a temporary touch ofyhuman affections ; and so it chanced on the present 
occlusion. 

When Deans and his daughter presented themselves in the Close, and endeavoured to 

* A kind of Wonted gloves, used by the lower orden 
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make their way forward to the door of the Court-house, they became involved in the 
mob, and subject, of course, to their insolence. As Deuns repelled with some force the 
rude pushes which he received on all sides, his figure and antiquated dress caught the 
attention of the rabble, who often show an intuitive sharpness in ascribing the proper 
character from external appearance. — 

“ Ye'ro welcome, whigs, 

F»c Both well briggb," 

sung one fellow (for the mob of Edinburgh were at that time jacobiticully disused, 
probably because that was the line of sentiment most di'iiuelricaMy opposite to existing 
authority.) 

" Mena Da id Williamson, 

VU**n ol 

Ran up tlic pu'pit hUir, 

And '.an* KilHecranluc, 

& 

chanted a siren, whose profession might be guesKtul by her apj>earauce. A tattered 
caidie, or errand porter, whom David Dean* had jostled in hi" attempt to extricute 
himself from the vicinity of then 1 scornei n, exclaimed in a "irong north-country tone, 
“ Ta deil ding out her Camcroinau ecu — what giei her titles do dunch gentlemans 
about?” 

“ Make room for the ruling elder,” uni yet onotm r ; “ ho comes to .see u precious sister 
glorify God in the Grass market !” 

“Whisht; shame’s in ye, -ii*,” said the voice of u man very loudly, winch, os quickly 
sinking, said in a low, but distinct tone, “ It's her father and sister.” 

All fell back to muke way for the sufferers ; and nil, own the very rudest and most 
profligate, were struck with shame and silence. In the space thus abandoned to them by 
the mob, Deans stood, holding his daughter by the hand, and saw* to lior, with a counte- 
nance strongly and •♦emly expressive of his internal emotion, “Ye hear with your ears, 
and ye see with your eyes, where and to whom the backslidings and defections of professors 
are ascribed by the scoffers. Not to tliemselv es alone, but to the kirk of which they are 
members, and to its blessed and invisible Head. Then, weel may we take wi* patience 
our share and portion of this outspreading reproach.” 

The man who had spoken, no other than our old friend, Dumbicdikes, whose mouth, 
like that of the prophet’s ass, had been opened by the emergency of the case, now joined 
them, and, with his usual taciturnity, escorted them into the Court-house. No opposition 
was offered to their entrance, either by the guards or door-keepers ; and it is even said, 
that one of tlic latter refused a shilling of civility-money, tendered him by the Laird of 
Dumbicdikes, who was of opinion that “ siller wad make a’ easy.” But this last incident 
wants confirmation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the Court-house, they found the usual number of 
busy office-bearers, and idle loiterers, who attend on these scenes by choice, or from duty. 
Burghers gaped and stared ; young lawyers sauntered, sneered, and laughed, as in the 
pit of the threatre ; while others apart sat on a bench retired, and reasoned highly, inter 
apices juris , on the doctrines of constructive crime, and the true import of the statute. 
The bench was prepared for the arrival of the judges. The jurors were in attendance. 
The crown-counsel, employed in looking over their briefs and notes of evidence, looked 
grave, and whispered with each other. They occupied one side of a large table placed 
beneath the bench ; on the other sat the advocates, whom the humanity of the Scottish 
law (in this particular more liberal than that of the sister-country) not only permits, but 
enjoins, to appear and assist with their advice and skill all persons under trial. Mr. 
Nichil Novit was seen actively instructing the counsel for tho panel, (so the prisoner is 
called in Scottish law-phraseology,) busy, bustling, and important. When they entered 
the Court-room, Deans asked the Laird, in a tremulous whisper, “Where will she 
sit?” 
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Dumbiedikes whispered Novit, who pointed to a vacant space at the bar, fronting the 
judges, and was about to conduct Deans towards it. 

“No!” he said; “I cannot sit by her — I cannot own her — not as yet, at least — 
I will keep out of her sight, and turn mine own eyes elsewhere— better for us baith.” 

Saddletree, whose repeated interference with the counsel had procured him one or two 
rebuffs, and a special request that he would concern himself with his own matters, now 
saw with pleasure an opportunity of playing the person of importance. He bustled up 
to the poor old man, and proceeded to exhibit his consequence, by securing, through his 
interest with the bar-keepers and maeers, a seat for Deans, in a situation where he was 
hidden from the general eye by the projecting corner of the bench. 

“ It’s gude to have a friend at court,” he said, continuing his heartless harangues to the 
passive auditor, who neither heard nor replied to them ; “ few folk but mysell could hac 
sorted ye out a seat like this — the Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed in&tanter 
to trial. They wunna fence tlic court as they do at the Circuit — The High Court of 
Justiciary is aye fenced. — But, Lord’s sake, what’s this o’t — Jeanie, ye are a cited witness 
— Macer, this lass is a witness — phe maun be enclosed— she maun on nae account be at 
large. — Mr. Novit, suldna Jeanie Deans lie enclosed?” 

Novit answered in the affirmative, and offered to conduct Jeanie to the apartment, 
where, according to the scrupulous practice of the Scottish Court, the witnesses remain 
in readiness to be called into court to give evidence ; and separated, at the same time, 
from all who might influence their testimony, or give them information concerning that 
which was passing upon the trial. 

“ Ts this necessary ?” said Jeauie, still reluctant to quit her father’s hand. 

“ A matter of absolute needeessity,” said Saddletree ; “ wha ever hoard of witnesses no 
being enclosed ? ” 

“It is really a matter of necessity,” said the younger counsellor, retained for her 
sister; and Jeanie reluctantly followed the macer of the court to the place appointed. 

“ This, Mr. Deans,” said Saddletree, “ is caM sequestering a witness ; but it’s clean 
different (whilk maybe ye wadnu fund out o’ yoursell) frae sequestering anc’s estate or 
effects, as in cases of bankruptcy. I hue aften been sequestered ns a witness, for the 
Sheriff is in the use whiles to cry me in to witness the declarations at precognitions, and 
so is Mr. Sliarpitlaw ; but I was ne’er like to be sequestered o’ land and gudes but ancc, 
and that was lang syne, afore* I w as married. But whisht, whisht ! here’s the Court 
coming.” 

As he spoke, the five Lords of Justiciary, in their long robes of scarlet, fac»*d with 
white, and preceded by their mace-bearer, entered with the usual formalities, and took 
their places upon the bench of judgment. 

The audience rose to receive them ; and the bustle occasioned by their entrance was 
hardly composed, when a great noise and confusion of persons struggling, and forcibly 
endeavouring to enter at the doors of the Court-room and of the galleries, nnouneed tlifet 
the prisoner was about to be placed at the bar. This tumult takes place when the doors, 
at first only opened to those either having right to be present, or to the better and more 
qualifle&k&nks, are at length laid open to all whose curiosity induces them to be present 
on the ojeasion. With inflamed countenances and dishevelled dresseH, struggling with, 
and sometimes tumbling over each other, in rushed the rude multitude, while a few 
soldiers, fggming, as it were, the centre of the tide, could scarce, with all their efforts, 
clear a passage for the prisoner to the place which she was to occupy. By the authority 
of the Court, and the exertions of /its officers, the tumult among the spectators was at 
length appeased, and the unhappy girl brought forward, and placed betwixt two sentinels 
with drawn bayonets, as a prisoner at the bar, where she was to abide her deliverance for 
good or evil, according to* the issue of her trial. 




djffpur d|ie ^isinnj!J=^.vrBu®, 


We lute stnrt Hfatutin, and mint biting Ijws 
The needful bits and rurbh for headstrong steeds - 
Which, for these fourteen jenis, we have let bleep, 

Like to an oVrgrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. 

Measure run Mctsunr. 


UPIIEMTA Deans,” said tlie prosiding Judge, in an accent in which pity 
| was blended with dignity, “ stand up, and listen to the criminal indictment 
! now to be preferred against you.” 

The unlinpjiy girl, who had been stupified by the confusion through 
^ which the guards had forced a passage, cast a bewildered look on the 
'multitude of faces around her, which seemed to tapestry, as it were, the 
walls, in one brood slope from the ceiling to the floor, with human countenances, and 
instinctively obeyed a command, which rung in her ears like the trumpet of the judgment- 
day. 



“ Put back your hair, Effie,” said one of the macers. For her beautiful and abundant 
tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the costume of the country, unmarried 
women were not allowed to cover witli any sort of cap, and which, alas ! Effie dared no 
longer confine with the snood or riband, which implied purity of maiden-famo, now hung 
unbound and dishevelled over her face, and almost concealed her features. On receiving 
this hint from the attendant, the unfortunate young woman, with a hasty, trembling, and 
apparently mechanical compliance, shaded back from her face her luxuriant locks, and 
showed to the whole court, excepting one individual, a countenance, wliicli, though pale 
and emaciated, was so lovely amid its agony, that it called forth an universal murmur of 
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compassion and sympathy. Apparently the expressive sound of human feeling recalled 
the poor girl from the stupor of fear, which predominated at first over every other sensa- 
tion, and awakened her to the no less painful sense of shame and exposure attached to 
her present situation. Her eye, which had at first glanced wildly around, was turned 
on the ground ; her cheek, at first so deadly pale, began gradually to be overspread with 
a faint blush, which increased so fast, that, when in agony of shame she Btrove to conceal 
her face, her temples, her brow, her neck, and all that her slender fingers and small palms 
could not cover, became of the deepest crimson. 

All marked and were moved by these changes, excepting one. It was old Deans, who, 
motionless in his seat, and concealed, os wc have said, by the corner of the bench, from 
seeing or being seen, did nevertheless keep his eyes firmly fixed on the ground, as if 
determined that, by no possibility whatever, would he be an ocular witness of the shame 
of his house. 

“ Ichabod ! ” he said to himself — “ Ichabod ! my glory is departed ! ” 

While these reflections were passing through his mind, the indictment, which set forth 
in technical form the crime of which the panel stood accused, was read as usual, and the 
prisoner was asked if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty. 

“ Not guilty of my poor bairn’s death,” said Effie Deans, in an accent corresponding in 
plaintive softness of tone to the beauty of her features, and which was not heard by the 
audience without emotion. 

The presiding Judge next directed the counsel to plead to the relevancy; that is, to 
state on either part the arguments in point of law, and evidence in point of fact, against 
and in favour of the criminal : after which it is the form of the Court to pronounce 
a preliminary judgment, sending the cause to the cognizance of the jury, or assize. 

The counsel for the crown briefly stated the frequency of the crime of infanticide, 
which had given rise to the special statute under which the panel stood indicted. He 
mentioned the various instances, many of them marked with circumstances of atrocity, 
which had at length induced the King’s Advocate, though with great reluctance, to make 
the experiment, whether, by Rtrictly enforcing the Act of Parliament which had been 
made to prevent such enormities, their occurrence might be prevented. “ He expected,” 
he said, “ to be able to establish by witnesses, os well as by the declaration of the panel 
herself, that she was in the state described by the statute. According to his infor- 
mation, the panel had communicated her pregnancy to no one, nor did she allege in her 
own declaration that she had done so. This secrecy was the first requisite in support of 
the indictment. The some declaration admitted, that she had borne a male child, in 
circumstances which gave but too much reason to believe it had died by the hands, or at 
least with the knowledge or consent, of the unhappy mother. It was not, however, 
necessary for him to bring positive proof that the panel was accessory to the murder, nay, 
nor even to prove that the child was murdered at all. It was sufficient to support the 
indictment, that it could not be found. According to the stern, but necessary severity of 
this statute, she who should conceal her pregnancy, who should omit to call that assistance 
which is most necessary on such occasions, was held already to have meditated the death 
of her offspring, as an event most likely to be the consequence of her culpable and cruel 
concealment. And if, under such circumstances, she could not alternatively show by 
proof that the infant had died a natural death, or produce it still in life, she must, under 
the conduction of the law, be held to have inurdcred it, and suffer death accordingly.” 

The# counsel for the prisoner, Mr. Fairbrother, a man of considerable fame in his 
profession, did not pretend dirertly to combat the arguments of the King’s Advocate. 
He began by lamenting that his senior at the bar, Mr. Langtole, had been suddenly called 
to the county of which he was Sheriff, and that ho had been applied to, on short warning, 
to give the panel his aesistanecin this interesting case. He had had little time, ho said, 
to make up for his 'inferiority to his learned brother by long and minute research ; and 
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he was afraid he might give a specimen of his incapacity, by being compelled to admit the 
accuracy of the indictment under the statute* “ It was enough for their Lordships,” he 
observed, “ to know, that such was the law, and he admitted the Advocate had a right to call 
for the usual interlocutor of relevancy.” But he stak'd, “ that when he came to establish 
his case by proof, lie trusted to make out circumstum cs which would satisfactorily elide 
the charge in the libel. Ilis client’s story was a short, but most melancholy one. She 
was bred up in the strictest tenets of religion and virtue, the daughter of a worthy and 
conscientious person, who, in evil times, had established a character for courage and 
religion, by becoming a sufferer for conscience* sake.” 

David Deans gave a convulsive start at hearing lumself thus mentioned, and then 
resumed the situation, in which, with his stooped against lus hands, and both resting 
against the corner of the elevated bench on v\ lueh t»i.» Judges sate, he had hitherto listened 
to the procedure in the trial. The whig lawyers M'oiucd to Ire mt^reded ; the tones put 
up their lip. 

“ Whatever may be our difference of opbnen,” rerumed the Inwjer, whose business it 
was to carry his whole audience with hitu i* pw-siblc, “ concerning the peculiar tenets of 
these people,” (here Dean- groaned deeply,) “it is impossible to deny them the praise of 
sound, and even rigid moraR or the merit of training up then children in the fear of 
God; and yet it wa* the daughter of .-m ii a perwjn whom a juiy would shortly be called 
upon, in the absence of evidence, and upon mere presumption-, to convict of a crime, 
more properly belonging to a b athen, or a savage, than to a Christian and civilized 
country. It wn-. tree,” he admitted, “that the excellent nurtuie and early in btruction 
which the poor girl had received, had not beet* sufficient to pr< serve her from guilt and 
error. Sin* had fallen a snrrilice to an inconsiderate affection for a young man of pre- 
possessing mtuinds, as he hud been informed, hut of a very dangerous and desperate 
character. Sin was seduced under promise of marriage — a promise, which the fellow 
might have, perhups, done lu r justice by keeping, had lie not at that time been called 
upon by the law to atone for a crime, violent and desperate in itself, but which became 
the preface to another eventful history, every step of which was marked by blood and 
guilt, and the final termination of which had not even yet arrived. He believed that no 
one would hear him without surprise, when he stated that the father of this infant now 
amissiug, and said by the learned Advocate to have been murdered, was no other than 
the notorious George Kobeilson, the accomplice of Wilson, the hero of the memorable 
escape from the TolbootJi Church, and, as no one knew better than his learned friend 
the Advocate, the principal actor in the Portcous conspiracy.” — 

“ I am sorry to interrupt a counsel in such a ease as the present,” said the presiding 
Judge; “ but I must remind the learned gentleman, that he is travelling out of the case 
before us.” 

The couii.se i bowed, and resumed. " lie only judged it necessary,” he said, w to 
mention the name and situation of Robertson, because the circumstance in which that 
character was placed, went a great way in accounting for the silence on which his 
Majesty’s counsel had laid so much weight, as affording proof that his client proposed to 
allow no fair play for its life, to the helpless being whom she was about to bring into the 
world. She had not announced to her friends that slie had been seduced from the 
path of honour — and why had she not done t>o ? — Because she expected daily to be 
restored to character, by her seducer doing her that justice which she knew to be in his 
power, and believed to be in hib inclination. Was it natural — was it reasonable — was 
it fair, to expect that she should, in the interim, become felo de se of her own cha- 
racter, and proclaim her frailty to the world, when she had every reason to expect, 
that, by concealing it for a season, it might be veiled for ever? Was it not, on the 
contrary, pardonable, that, in such an emergency, a young woman, in such a situation, 
should be found far from disposed to make a confident of every prying gossip, who, 
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with sharp eyes, and eager ears, pressed upon her for an explanation of suspicious cir- 
cumstances, which females in the lower — he might say which females of all ranks, are so 
alert in noticing, that they sometimes discover them where they do not exist ? Was it 
strange, or was it criminal, that she should have repelled their inquisitive impertinence^ 
with petulant denials ? The sense and feeling of all who heard him would answer directly 
in the negative. But although his client had thus remained silent towards those to whom 
she was not called upon to communicate her situation, — to whom,” said the learned gen- 
tleman, “ I will odd, it would have been unadvised and improper in her to have done so; 
yet, I trust, I shall remove this case most triumphantly from under the statute, and 
obtain the unfortunate young woman an honourable dismission from your Lordships' bar, 
by showing that she did, in due time and place, and to a person most fit for such con- 
fidence. mention the calamitous circumstances in which she found herself. This occurred 
after Robortson-’s conviction, and when he was lying in prison in expectation of the fate 
which his comrade Wilson afterwards suffered, and from which he himself so strangely 
escaped. It was then, when all hopes of having her honour repaired by wedlock vanished 
from her eyes, — when an union with one in Robertson's situation, if still practicable, 
might, perhaps, have been regarded rather as an addition to her disgrace, — it was then , 
that I trust to be able to prove that the prisoner communicated and consulted with her ‘ 
sister, a young woman several years older than herself, the daughter of her father, if 
I mistake not, by a former marriage, upon the perils and distress of her unhappy 
situation.” 

“ If, indeed, you are able to instruct that point, Mr. Fairbrother,” said the presiding 
Judge 

“ If I am indeed able to instruct that point, my Lord,” resumed Mr. Fairbrother, “ I 
trust not only to serve my client, but to relieve your Lordships from that which I know 
you feel the most painful duty of your high office; and to give all who now hear me the 
exquisite plea&me of beholding a creature so young, so ingenuous, and so beautiful, as 
she that is now at the bar of your Lordships’ Court, dismissed from thence in safety and 
in honour.” 

This address seemed to affect many of the audience, and was followed by a slight 
murmur of applause. Deans, as he licurd his daughter’s beauty and innocent appearance 
appealed (o, was imoluntarily about to turn his eyes towards her; but, recollecting himself, 
he bent them again on the ground with stubborn resolution. 

“ Will not my learned brother, on the other side of the bar,” continued the advocate, 
after a short pause, “ share in this general joy, since, I know, while he discharges his 
duty in bringing an accused person here, no one rejoices more in their being freely and 
honourably sent hence? My learned brother shakes his head doubtfully, and lays his 
hand oi^jthe panel’s declaration. I understand him perfectly — he would insinuate that 
the facts now stated to your Lordships are inconsistent with the confession of Euphemia 
Deans herself. I need not remind your Lordships, that her present defence is no whit 
to be narrowed within the bounds of her former confession; and that it is not by any 
account which she may formerly have given of herself, but by what is now to be proved 
for or against her, that she must ultimately stand or fall. I am not under the necessity 
of accounting for her choosing to drop out of her declaration the circumstances of her 
confession to her sister. She might not be aware of its importance; she might be afraid 
of implicating her sister; she might even have forgotten the circumstance entirely, in 
the terrdf’and distress of mind incidental to the arrest of so young a creature on a charge 
so heidous. Any of these reasons are sufficient to account for her having suppressed 
the truth in this instance, at whatever risk to herself; and I incline most to her erroneous 
fear of criminating her sister, because I observe she has had a similar tenderness towards 
her lo\er, (however undeserved , on his part,) and has never once mentioned Robertson’s 
name from beginning to end of 1 her declaration, i 
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“ But, my Lords,’* continued Fairbrother, 41 1 am aware the King’s Advocate will expect 
me to show, that the proof I offer is consistent with other circumstances of the case, 
which I do not and cannot deny. He will demand of me how Effie Deans’s confession tc 
her sister, previous to her delivery, is reconcilable with the mystery of the birth, — with 
the disappearance, perhaps the murder (for I will not deny a possibility which I cannot 
disprove) of the infant. My Lords, the explanation of this is to be found in the placa- 
bility, perchance, I may say, in the facility and pliability, of the female sex. The dulds 
Amaryllidia ira , , as your Lordships well know, arc Easily appeased; nor is it possible 
to conceive a woman so atrociously offended by the man whom t»he has loved, but what 
she will retain a fund of forgiveness, upon which his penitence, whether icnl or affected, 
may draw largely, with a certainty that his :*'*'■* will be answered. We con prove, by 
a letter produced in evidence, that this \ ilium Bolx+rtson, from the bottom of the 
dungeon whence he already probably meditali •» the t cape, which he afterwards .accom- 
plished by the assistance of his comrade, ooutri\cd to exorcise authority ovei the mind, 
and to direct the motions, of this unhuppy girl. 1< was hi mnyhaiu c with his injunctions, 
expressed in that letter, that the pauel was p.« Muled upon to alter tie lint of conduct 
which her own better thoughts had suggested; and, instead of resorting, when her time 
of travail approached, to the protection of her own family, was indited to confide herself 
to the charge of some vile am »» of this .clarion? seducer, and by her conducted to one 
of those solitary and secret purlieus of *illnny, which, to the sbume of* our police, still 
are suffered to exist in tlic subnvl>> of this city, where, with the a-'Si-stance, and under 
the charge, of a person of her own sex, she bore a mule-child, under circumstances 
which added treble bitterness to the woe denounced against our original mother. What 
purpose Robertson bad in all this, it is hard to tell, or even to guess. lie may have 
meant to marry the girl, for her father is u man of substance. But, for the termination 
of the story, mid tin* conduct of the woman whom he hail placed about the person of 
Euplicmia Deans, it is still more difficult to account. The unfortunate young woman 
was visited by the fever incidental to her situation. In this fever she appears to have 
been deceived by the person that waited on her, and, on recovering her senses, she found 
that she was childless in that abode of misery. Her infant had been carried off, perhaps 
for the worst purposes, by the wretch that waited on her. It may have been murdered, 
for what I can tell.” 

lie was hero interrupted by u piercing shriek, uttered by the unfortunate prisoner. 
She was with difficulty brought to compose herself. Her counsel availed himself of the 
tragical interruption, to dose bis pleading with effect. 

“My Lords,” said he, “ in that piteous cry you heard the eloquence of maternal 
affection, far surpassing the force of my poor words — Rachel weeping for her children! 
Nature herself bears testimony in favour of the tenderness and acuteness of the prisoner’s 
parental feelings. I will not dishonour her plea by adding a word more.” 

“ Heard ye ever the like o’ that, Laird ?” said Saddletree to Dumbiedikes, when the 
counsel had ended his speech. “ There’s a cbield can i pin a inucklo pirn out of a we© 
tait of tow ! Dcil haet he kens mair about it than what’s in the declaration, and a surmise 
that Jeanie Deans suld hae been able to say something about her sister’s situation, whilk 
surmise, Mr. Crossmyloof says, rests on sma* authority. And he’s cleckit this great 
muckle bird out o* this wee egg! He could wile tlic very flounders out o’ the Firth. — 
What garr’d my father no send me to Utrecht? — But whisht, the court is gaun to 
pronounce the interlocutor of relevancy.” 

And accordingly the Judges, after a few words, recorded tlieir judgment, which bore, 
that the indictment, if proved, was relevant to infer the pains of law: And that the 
defence, that the panel had communicated her situation to her sister, was a relevant 
defence: And, finally, appointed the said indictment and defence to be submitted to the 
judgment of an assize. 
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T by no means my intention to describe minutely the forms of a 
Scottish criminal trial, nor am I sure that I could draw up an account 
so intelligible and accurate as to abide the criticism of the gentlemen of 
the long robe. It is enough to say that the jury was impanelled, 
and the case proceeded. The pnsoner was again requited to plead to 
the charge, and she again replied, “ Not Guilty,” in the same heart- 
thrilling tone as before. 

The crown counsel then called two or three female witnesses, by whose testimony it 
was established, that Effie’s situation had been remarked by them, that they had taxed 
her with the fact, and that he r answers had amounted to an angry and petulant denial of 
what thejyharged her with. But, as very frequently happens, the declaration of the 
panel or nS; used party herself was the evidence which bore hardest upon her case. 

In the event of these tales ever ijnding their way across the Border, it may be proper 
to pppnse the southern reader that it is the practice in Scotland, on apprehending a sus- 
pected person, to subject him to a judicial examination before a magistrate. He is not 
compelled to answer any of the questions asked of him, but may remain silent if he sees 
it his interest to do So. But whatever answers ho chooses to give are formally written 
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dotfn, and being subscribed by himself and the magistrate, are produced against the 
accused in case of his being brought to trial. It is true, that these declarations are not 
produced as being in themselves evidence properly so called, but only as adminicles of 
testimony, tending to corroborate what is considered as legal and proper evidence. 
Notwithstanding this nice distinction, however, introduced by lawyers to reconcile this 
procedure to their own general rule, that a man cannot bo required to bear witness 
against himself, it nevertheless usually happens that those declarations become the means 
of condemning the accused, as it were, out of their own mouths. The prisoner, upon 
these previous examinations, has indeed the privilege of remaining silent if he pleases; 
but every man necessarily feeds that a refusal to answer natural tuid pertinent interro- 
gatories, put by judicial authority, is in itself a strong proof of guilt, and will certainly 
lead to his being committed to prison; and lew car renounce the hope of obtaining 
liberty, by giving some specious account of themselves, and showing apparent frankness 
in explaining their motives and accounting lor their conduct. It, therefore, seldom 
happens that the prisoner refuses to give a judicial declaration, in which, nevertheless, 
cither by letting out too much of the truth, or h, endeavouring t«i 8ubaritut< a fictitious 
story, he almost always expose^ himself to suspicion and to contradictions, which weigh 
heavily in the minds of the jury. 

The declaration of Elbe Dean- was utt< red on otho'* principles, and the following is a 
sketch of its contents, yivcii in the judicial form, in which they muy still be found in the 
Books of Adjournal. 

The declarant admitted d criminal intrigue with an individual whose namo she desired 
to conceal. “Being interrogated, what her reason was for sen-ecy on this point? She 
declared, that she had no right to blame that person’s conduct more than she did her 
own, and that she was willing to confess her own faults, but not to say any thing which 
might criminate the absent. Interrogated, if she confessed her situation to any one, or 
made, any preparation for her confinement ? Declares, she did not. And being interrogated, 
why she forbore to take stops which her situation so peremptorily required? Declares, 
she was ashamed to tell her friends, and she trusted tin* person she lias mentioned would 
provide for her and the infant. Interrogated, if he did so ? Declares that he did not do 
so personally ; but that it was not his fault, for that the declarant is convinced he would 
have laid down his life sooner than tin* bairn or she had com c to harm. Interrogated, 
wliat prevented him from keeping his promise ? Declares, that it was impossible for him 
to do so, lie being under trouble at the time, and declines farther answer to this question. 
Interrogated, where she was from the period she left her master, Mr. Saddletree’s family, 
until her appearance at her father’s, at St. Leonard’s, the day before she was apprehended ? 
Declares, she does not remember. And, on the interrogatory being repeated, declares, 
she does not mind mucklc about it, for she was very ill. On the question being again 
repeated, she declares, she will tell the truth, if it should he the undoing of her, so long 
as she is not asked to tell on other folk ; and admits, that she passed that interval of time 
in the lodging of a woman, an acquaintance of that person who had wished her to that 
place to be delivered, and that she was there delivered accordingly of a male child. 
Interrogated, what was the name of that person ? Declares and refuses to answer this 
question. Interrogated, where she lives ? Declares, she has no certainty, for that she 
was taken to the lodging aforesaid under cloud of night. Interrogated, if the lodging was 
in the city or suburbs ? Declares and refuses to answer that question. Interrogated, 
whether, when she left the house of Mr. Saddletree, she went up or down the street ? 
Declares and refuses to answer the question. Interrogated whether she had ever seen the 
woman before she was wished to her, as she termed it, by the person whose name she 
refuses to answer ? Declares and replies, not to her knowledge. Interrogated, whether 
this woman was introduced to her by the said person verbally, or by word of mouth ? 
Declares, she has no freedom to answer this question. Interrogated, if the child was alive 
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when it was bom? Declares, that— God help her and itl— it certainly was alive. 
Interrogated, if it died a natural death after birth? Declares not to her knowledge. 
Interrogated, where it now is ? Declares, she would give her right hand to ken, but that 
she never hopes to see rnair than the banes of it. And being interrogated, why she 
supposes it is now dead ? the declarant wept bitterly and made no answer. Interrogated, 
if the woman, in whose lodging she was, seemed to be a fit person to be with her in that 
situation ? Declares, she might be fit enough for skill, but that she was an hard-hearted 
bad woman. Interrogated, if there was any other person in the lodging excepting them- 
selves two ? Declares, that she thinks there was another woman ; but her head was so 
carried with pain of body and trouble of mind, that she minded her very little. Inter- 
rogated, when the child w as taken away from her ? Declared, that she fell in a fever, and 
was light-headed, and when she came to her own mind, the woman told her the bairn was 
dead ; and that the declarant answcicd, if it was dead it had had foul play. That, there- 
upon, the woman was very sair on her, and gave her much ill language ; and that the 
deponent was frightened, and crawled out of tlic house when her back was turned, and 
went home to Saint Leonard’s Cr.igs, as well as a woman in her condition dought.* 
Interrogated, why she did not tell her story to her sisU r and father, and get force to 
search the house' for her child, dead or alive ? Declares, it w as her purpose to do so, but 
she had not time. Interrogated, why she now conceals the name of the woman, and the 
place of her abode ? The declarant remained silent for a time, and then said, that to do 
so could not repair the skaith that was done, but might be the occasion of more. Inter- 
rogated, whether she had herself, at any time, had any purpose of putting away the child 
by violence ? Declares, never ; so might God be merciful to her — and then again declares, 
never, when she was in her perfect senses ; but what bad thoughts the Enemy might put 
into her brain when she was out of herself, she cannot answer. And again solemnly 
interrogated, declares, that she would ha\c been drown with wild horse 0 , rather than 
have touched the bairn with an unmotherly hand. Interrogated, declares, that among the 
ill-language the woman ga\o her, she did saj sun* enough that th^ declarant had hurt 
the bairn whin she was in tlie brain feM'i ; but that the dcdai ant does not belic\e that 
she said this from any other cause than to fiighten lur, and make her be silent. Inter- 
rogated, what else the woman said to her t Declares, that when the declarant cried loud 
for her bairn, and wits like to raise the n< ighlioiirs, the woman threatened her, that they 
that could stop the wean's skirling would stop hers, if she did not keep a' the lounder.| 
And that this thieat, with the manner of the woman, made the declarant conclude, that 
the bairn’s life was gone, and her own in danger, for that the woman was a desperate 
bad woman, as the declarant judged from the language she used. Interrogated, declares, 
that the fever and delirium were brought on her by hearing bad news, suddenly told 
to her, but refuses to say what the said news related to. Interrogated, why she does 
not now communicate these particular, which might, perhaps, enable tlie magistrate to 
ascertain whether the child is living or dead ; and requested to observe, that her refusing 
to do so exposes her own life, and leaves the child in bad hands ; as also, that her present 
refusal to answer on such points, is inconsistent with her alleged intention to make a 
clean breast to her sister ? Declares, that she kens the bairn is now dead, or, if living, 
there is one that will look after it ; that for her own living or dying, she is in God's 
hands, wfco knows her innocence of harming her bairn with her will or knowledge ; and 
that she has altered her resolution of speaking out, which she entertained when slue left 
the womajfll lodging, on account of a matter which she has since learned. And declares, 
in general, that she is wearied, and will answer no more questions at this time.” 

Upon a subsequent examination, 'Euphemia Deans adhered to the declaration she had 
formerly made, with this addition, that a paper found in her trunk being shown to her, 
she admitted that it contained the credentials, in consequence of which she resigned 

* « * VtM »Mt to do it tlie i|UiO«r 
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herself to the conduct of the woman at whose lodgings she was delivered of the child. Its 
tenor ran thus : — 

“ Dearest Effie, — I have gotten the means to send to you by a woman who is well 
qualified to assist you in your approaching straight ; she it- not what I could wish her, but 
I cannot do better for you in my present condition. I am obliged to trust to her in this 
present calamity, foi myself and you too. I hope for the best, though I am now in a Bore 
pinch ; yet thought is free — I think Ilandic Dan die and I may queer the stiller* for all 
that is come and gone. You will be angry for mo writing this, to my little Cameron i an 
Lily ; but if I can but live to be a comfort to you, and a father to your bnbie, you will 
have plenty of time to scold.— Onee more, lei none know your counsel — my life depends 
on this hag, d — n her— she is both deep mvl <lang< < on«, but she lias more wilc> end wit 
than ever were in a beldam’s head, and ha-n < a use to be tni< to mo. Far* well, m) Lily- 
Do not droop on my aeeount— in a week Is 11 b*» yours, or no wa< my own.” 

Then followed a postscript. “ If (bey must mm*" me, I v» »lt "pent of nothing so much, 
even at the last hard pinch, as ot the injur; 1 have done my Lily.” 

Effie refused to sa; from whom she hud received this letter, hut enough of the story 
was now known, to ascertain (hat it came from itoberlson ; and fiom (he date, it uppeared 
to have been written about the tin. * when Andiew Wilson (called for r nick-name Handle 
Dandie) and lie w< re me Mating their first abortive attempt to escape, which miscarried 
in the manner mentioned in the beginning of this history. 

The evidence of the Crown being concluded, the counsel for the piisoner began to lead 
a proof in her defence. The first witnesses were examined upon the girl’s character. All 
guve her an excellent one, but none with more feeling than worthy Mrs. Saddletree, who, 
with the tears on her cheeks, declared, that she could not have had a higher opinion 
of Effie Deans, nor a more sincere regard for her, if she had been her own daughter. 
All present gave the honest woman credit for her goodness of heart, excepting her 
husband, who whispered to Dumbicdikcs, “That NicUil Nov it of yours is but a raw hand 
at leading evidence, I’m thinking. What signified his bringing a woman here to snotter 
and snivel, and bather their Lordships ? He should hae eeeted me, sir, and I should hae 
gicn them sic a screed o’ testimony, they shouldna hae touched a lmir o’ her head.” 

“ lladna ye better get up and try’t yet?” said the Laird. “1*11 mak a sign to 
Novit.” 

“Na, na,” said Saddletree, 1 lhauk ye for naething, neighbour — that would be ultroneous 
evidence, and 1 ken what belangs to that ; but Nichil Novit suld hae had me ceeted debito 
tempore And wiping his mouth with his silk handkerchief with great importance, be 
resumed the po^t and manner of an edified and intelligent auditor. 

Mr. Fairbrother now premised, in a few words, “ that he meant to bring forward his 
most important witness, upon whose evidence the cause must in a great measure depend. 
What his client was, they had learned from the preceding witnesses ; and so far as general 
character, given in the most forcible terms, and even with tears, could interest every one 
in her fate, she had already gained that advantage. It was necessary, he admitted, that 
he should produce more positive testimony of her innocence than wliat arose out of general 
character, and this he undertook to do by the mouth of the person to whom she had 
communicated her situation — by the mouth of her natural counsellor and guardian — her 
sister. — Maccr, call into court, Jean, or Jeanie Deans, daughter of David Deans, cow- 
feeder, at Saint Leonard’s Crags.” 

When lie uttered these words, the poor prisoner instantly started up, and stretched 
herself half-way over the bar, towards the side at which her sister was to enter. And 

* Avoid the gallowg. 
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when, slowly following the officer, the witness advanced to the foot of the table, Effie, 
with the whole expression of her countenance altered, from that of confused shame and 
dismay, to an eager, imploring, and almost ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with out- 
stretched hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly to her sister’s face, and glistening 
through tears, exclaimed, in a tone which went through the heart of all who heard her— 
“ O Jeanie, Jennie, save me, save me ! ” 

With a different feeling, yet equally appropriated to his proud and self-dependent 
character, old Deans drew himself back still farther under the cover of the bench; so 
that when Jeanie, us she entered the court, cast a timid glance towards the place at 
which she had left him seated, his venerable figure was no longer visible. He sate down 
oil the other side of Dunibiedikes, wrung his hand hard, and whispered, “Ah, Laird, 
this is warst of a* — if I can hut win ower this part — I feel my head unco dizzy; but my 
Master is strong in his servant’s weakness.” After a moment’s mental prayer, he again 
started up, as if impatient of continuing in any one posture, and gradually edged himself 
forward towards the place he lmd just quitted. 

Jeanie in the meantime had advanced to the bottom of the table, when, unable to 
resist the impulse of affection, she suddenly extended her hand to her sister. Elfie was 
just within the distance that she could seize it with both hers, press it to her mouth, 
cover it with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the fond devotion that a Catholic would 
pay to a guardian saint descended for his safety; while Jeanie, hiding her own face 
with her other hand, wept bitterly. The sight would have moved a heart of stone, much 
more of flesh and blood. Many of the spectators shed tears, and it was some time 
before the presiding Judge himself could so far subdue his emotion, as to request the 
witness to compose herself, and the prisoner to forbear those marks of eager affection, 
which, however natural, could not be permitted nt that time, and in that presence. 

The solemn oath, — “the truth to tell, and no truth to conceal, as far as she knew 
or should be asked,” was then administered by the Judge “in the name of God, 
and as the witness should answer to God at the great day of judgment t” an awful 
adjuration, which seldom fails to make impression even on the most hardened 
characters, and to strike with fear even the most upright. Jeanie, educated in deep 
and devout reverence for the name and attributes of the Deity, was, by the solemnity 
of a direct appeal to his person and justice, awed, but at the same time elevated above all 
considerations, save those which she could, w ith a clear conscience, call Him to witness. 
She repeated the form in u low and reverent, but distinct tone of voice, after the Judge, 
to whom, and not to any inferior officer of the court, the task is assigned in Scotland of 
directing the witness in that solemn appeal, which is the sanction of his testimony. 

"When the Judge had flubbed the established form, he added in a feeling, but yet 
a monitory tone, an advice, which the circumstances appeared to him to call for. 

“ Young woman,” these were his words, “you come before this Court in circumstances, 
which it would be worse than cruel not to pity and to sympathize with. Yet it is my 
duty to tell you, that the truth, whatever its consequences may be, the truth is what you 
owe to your country, and to that God whose word is truth, and whose name , you have 
now invoked. Use your own time in answering the questions that gentleman ” (pointing 
to the counsel) “ shall put to you. — But remember, that what you may be tempted to 
say beyond ghat is the actual truth, you must answer both here and hereafter.” 

The usual questions were then put to her: — Whether any one had instructed her what 
evidence she hod to deliver? Whether any one had given or promised lifer any good 
deed, hire, otTeward, for her testimony ? Whether she had any malice or ill-will at his 
Majesty’s Advocate, being the party against whom she was cited as a witness? To which 
questions she successively answered by a quiet negative. But their tenor gave great 
scandal and offence to her father, who was not aware that they are put to every witness 
as a matter of form. 
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“ Na, na,” lie exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, “ my bairn is no like the widow of 
Tckoah — nae man has putten words into her mouth.” 

One of the Judges, better acquainted, perhaps, with the Books of Adjournal than with 
the Book of Samuel, was disposed to make 1 some instant inquiry after this Widow of 
Tckoah, who, as he construed the matter, had been tampering with the evidence. But 
the presiding Judge, better versed in Scripture history, whispered to his learned brother 
the necessary explanation; and the pause occasioned by this mistake, hud the good 
effect of giving Jennie Deans time to collect her spirits for the painful task she had to 
perform. 

Fairbrothcr, whose practice and intelligence were considerable, saw the necessity of 
letting the witness compose herself. In lu heart he suspected that she came to bear 
false witness in her sister’s cause. 

“ But that is her own affair,” thought Fairhrnthoi s and il my business to see thut 
she has plenty of time to regain composuio, and to delis e* her evidence, be it true, or be 
it false — rnleat quantum” 

Accordingly, lie commenced his intorrog ,l«u ios with uninteresting qut stions, which 
admitted of instant reply. 

“ You are, T think, the sister of the prisoner?” 

“ Y es, sir.” 

“ Not the full sister, however?” 

“ No, sir — wc are by different mothers.” 

“ True; and you aie, I think, several years older than vour sister?” 

“ Yes, mV,” &e. 

After the advocate had conceived that, by tliesc preliminary and unimportant questions, 
lie had familiarized the witness with the situation inwhieh sin- stood, he asked, “ whether 
she had not remarked her sister’ ■> state of health to be altered, during the latter part of 
the term wheu she had lived with Mrs. Saddletree?” 

Jeanie answered in the affirmative, 

“ And she told you llic cause of it, my dear, I suppose?” said Fairbrother, in an easy, 
and, as one may say, an inductive sort of tone. 

“I am sorry to interrupt my brother,” said the Crown Counsel, rising; “but I am 
in your Lordships' judgment, whether this be not a leading question?” 

“ If this point is to be debated,” said the presiding Judge, “the witness must be 
removed.” 

For the Scottish lawyers resrard with a sacred and scrupulous horror, every question so 
shaped by the counsel examining, as to convey to a witness the least intimation of the 
nature of the answer which is desired from him. These scruples, though founded on an 
excellent principle, arc sometimes carried to an absurd pitch of nicety, especially as it is 
generally easy for a lawyer who ha* his wits about him to elude the objection. Fairbrother 
did so in the present case. 

“ It is not necessary to waste the time of the Court, i iy Lord; since the King’s Counsel 
thinks it worth while to object to tin' form of my question, 1 will shape it otherwise. — 
Pray, young woman, did you ask your sister any question when you observed her looking 
unwell? — take courage — speak out.” 

“I asked her,” replied Jeanie, “ what ailed her.” 

“ Very well — take your own time — and what was the answer she made?” continued 
Mr. Fairbrother. 

Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. It was not that she at any one instant 
entertained an idea of the possibility of prevarication — it was the natural hesitation to 
extinguish the last spark of hope that remained for her sister. 

“ Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother. — “ I asked what your sister said 
ailed her when you inquired?” 
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“Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which was yet heard distinctly in the 
most distant corner of the Court-room, — such an awful and profound silence had been 
preserved during the anxious interval, which had interposed betwixt the lawyer’s question 
and the answer of the witness. 

Fairbrother’s countenance fell; but with that ready presence of mind, which 1 b as 
useful in civil as in military emergencies, he immediately rallied . — “ Nothing ? True ; 
you mean nothing at first — but when you asked her again, did she not tell you what ailed 
her?” 

The question was put in a tone meant to make her comprehend the importance of her 
answer, had she not been already aware of it. The ice was broken, however, and with 
less pause than at first, she now replied, — “ Alack! alack! she never breathed word to 
me about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the Court. It was echoed by one deeper and more 
agonized from the unfortunate father. The hope, to which unconsciously, and in spite 
of himself, lie had still secretly clung, had now dissolved, and the venerable old man fell 
forward senseless on the floor of the Court-house, with his head at the foot of his terrified 
daughter. The unfortunate prisoner, with impotent passion, strove with the guards 
betwixt whom she was placed. “Let me gang to my father! — I will gang to him — 
I will gang to him — he is dead— he is killed— I hac killed him!” — she* repeated in 
frenzied tones of grief, which those who heard them did not speedily forget. 

Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, Jeanie did not lose that 
superiority, which a deep and firm mind assures to its possessor, under the most trying 
circumstances. 

“ He is my father — he is our father,” she mildly repeated to those who endeavoured to 
separate them, as she stooped,— shaded aside his grey hairs, and began assiduously to 
chafe his temples. 

The Judge, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, ga\ e directions that they should be con- 
ducted into a neighbouring apartment, and carefully attended. The prisoner, as her 
father was borne from the Court, and her sister slowly followed, pursued them with her 
eyes so earnestly fixed, as if they would have started from their sockets. But when they 
were no longer visible, she seemed to find, in her despairing and deserted state, a courage 
w hich she had not yet exhibited. 

“ The bitterness of it is now past,” she said, and then boldly addressed the Court. 
“ My Lords, if it is your pleasure to gang on wi’ this matter, the weariest day will hae 
its end at last.” 

The Judge, Virho, much to his honour, had shared deeply in the general sympathy, was 
surprised at being recalled to his duty by the prisoner. He collected himself, and requested 
to know if the panel’s counsel had more evidence to produce. Fairbrotber replied, with 
an air of dejection, that his proof was concluded. 

The King’s Counsel addressed the jury for the crown. lie said in a few words, that 
no one could be more concerned than he was for the distressing scene which they had 
ju*t witnessed. But it was the necessary consequence of great crimes to bring distress 
and ruin upon all connected with the perpetrators, lie briefly reviewed the proof, in 
which he showed that all the circumstances of the ease concurred with those required by 
the act unAer which the unfortunate prisoner was tried : That the counsel for the panel 
had totally failed in proving, that Euphemia Deans liad communicated her situation to 
her sister: ^fcat, respecting her previous good character, he was sorry to observe, that it 
was femalrif who possessed the world’s good report, and to whom it was justly valuable, 
who were most strongly tempted, by Thorne and fear of the world’s censure, to the crime 
of infanticide: That the child was murdered, he professed to entertain no doubt. The 
vacillating and inconsistent declaration of the prisoner herself, marked as it was by 
numerous refusals to speak the truth on subjects, when, according to her own story, it 
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would have been natural, a» well as advantageous, to have been candid; even this im- 
perfect declaration left no doubt in his mind as to the fate of the unhappy infant. 
Neither could he doubt that the panel was a partner in this guilt. Who else had an 
interest in a deed so inhuman? Surely neither Robertson, nor Robertson's agent, in 
whose house she was delivered, hod the least temptation to commit such a crime, unless 
upon her acecount, with her connivance, and for the sake of saving her reputation. But 
it was not required of him, by the law, that he should bring precise proof of the murder, 
or of the prisoner's accession to it. It was the very purpose of the statute to substitute 
a certain chain of presumptive evidence i». place of a probation, anIucIi, in such cases, it 
was peculiarly difficult to obtain. The jury might peruse the statute itself, and they had 
also the libel and interlocutor of relevancy 1* direct them in point of law. lb* put it to 
the conscience of the jury, that under both he \\n>- cnhilod to *i verdict of Guilty. 

The charge of Fairbrother was much trooped liy Uir» luivina failed in the j» T oof which 
he expected to lead. But he fought his losing eaiiM with courage and constancy. Ho 
ventured to arraign the severity of the statute under nfdch the young noman was tried. 

“ In all other cases” he said, “ Iho firnt theig required of tin criminal prosecutor was, 
to prove unequivocally that the crime libelled had actually Ikcu committed, which lawyers 
called proving the corpus delicti. But this statute, unde doubtle* * with the best intentions, 
and under the impulse of a m*t hoiroi lx.r lie* unnatural crime of infanticide, ran the risk 
of itself occasioning the woiat of immiers, the death of an innocent person, to atone for a 
supposed crime which i »ny n \> v lia\c been committed any one lie was so far from 
acknowledging ih<* alleged jirobRlnlity of the child’s violent death, that he could not even 
alloAV tlial then* was evidence of its hming ever lived.” 

The KingV Fomiwl ]>oinlcd to the woman’s declaration ; to which the counsel replied 
— “ A production concocted in a moment of terror and agony, and which approached to 
insanity,” he said, “his learned brother well knew was no sound evidence against the 
party who emitted it. It w as true, that a judicial confession, in presence of the Justices 
themseh cs, Avas tlic strongest of all proof, in so much that it is said in law, that * in confi- 
t put cm nuller sunt pai texjudh is ’ But this Avas true of judicial confession only, by which 
law meant that which is made in presence of the justices, and the sworn inquest. Of 
extrajudicial confession, all authorities held with the illustrious Farinaccus, and Matheus, 

* confesxio cxtrojudicialis in « nulla ext; ct quod nullum ext, non potest adminicular! 3 
It was totally inept, and \oid of all strength and effect from the beginning; incapable, 
therefore, of being bolstered up or supported, or, according to the law-phrase, admini- 
culated, by other prcsumpt ; \e circumstances. In the present case, therefore, letting the 
extrajudicial confession go, as it ought to go, for nothing,” he contended, <f the prosecutor 
had not made out the second quality of the statute, that a live, child had been bora; and 
that, at least, ought to he e,‘ tablished before presumptions were received that it had been 
murdered. If any of the assize,” he said, “ should bo of opinion that this was dealing 
rather narrowly with the statute, they ought to consider that it was in its nature highly 
penal, and therefore entitled to no favourable construction.” 

He concluded a learned speech, with an eloquent peroration on the scene they had just 
witnessed, during which Saddletree fell fast asleep. 

It was now the presiding Judge’s turn to address the jury. He did so briefly and 
distinctly. 

“ It was for the jury,” he said, “ to consider whether the prosecutor had made out his 
plea. For himself, he sincerely grieved to say, that a shadow of doubt remained not upon 
his mind concerning the verdict which the inquest had to bring in. He would not follow 
the prisoner’s counsel through the impeachment which he had brought against the statute 
of King William and Queen Mary. He and the jury were sworn to judge according to 
the laws as they stood, not to criticise, or to evade, or*ven to justify them. In no civil 
cose would a counsel have been permitted to plead his client's case in the teeth of the 
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law ; but in the hard situation in which counsel were often placed in the Criminal Court/ 
as well as out of favour to all presumptions of innocence, he had not inclined to interrupt 
the learned gentleman, or narrow his plea. The present law, as it now stood, had been 
instituted by the wisdom of their fathers, to check the alarming progress of a dreadful crime j 
when it was found too severe for its purpose, it would doubtless be altered by the wisdom 
of the legislature ; at present it was the law of the land, the rule of the court, and, accord- 
ing to the oath which they had taken, it must be that of the jury. This unhappy girl’s situa- 
tion could not be doubted ; that she had borne a child, and that the child had disappeared, 
were certain facts. The learned counsel had failed to show that she had communicated 
her situation. All the requisites of the case required by the statute were therefore before 
the jury. The learned gentleman had, indeed, desired them to throw out of consideration 
the panel’s own confession, which was the plea usually urged, in penury of all others, by 
counsel in his situation, who usually felt that the declarations of their clients bore hard 
on them. But that the Scottish law designed that a certain weight should be laid on 
these declarations, which, he admitted, were quodammodo extrajudicial, was evident from 
the universal practice by which they were always produced and read, as part of the 
prosecutor’s probation. In the present case, no person, who had heard the witnesses 
describe the appearance of the young woman before she left Saddletree’s house, and 
contrasted it with that of her state and condition at her return to her father’s, could have 
any doubt that the fact of delivery had taken place, as set forth in her own declaration, 
which was, therefore, not a solitary piece of testimony, but adminiculated and supported 
by the strongest circumstantial proof. 

“ lie did not,” he said, “ state the impression upon his own mind with the purpose of 
biassing theirs. He had felt no less than they had done from the scene of domestic 
misery which had been exhibited before them ; and if they, having God and a good 
conscience, the sanctity of their oath, and the regard due to the law of the country, before 
their eyes, could come to a conclusion favourable to this unhappy prisoner, he should 
rejoice as much as any one in Court ; for never had lie found his duty more distressing 
than in discharging it that day, and ghul lie would be to be relieved from the still more 
painful task, which would otherwise remain for him.” 

The jury, having heard the »J udge’s address, 1 lowed and retired, preceded by a maeer 
of Court, to the apartment destined for their deliberation. 




(pK'hf'ju? t’ljje t’totni^jTmirH:. 


law take thy victim— May nhc find the mercy 
In yon mild heaven wlmh tins hard world dome. her' 


T was an hour ere the jurors rt turned, and ns they traversed the crowd 
with slow steps, as men about to discharge tliemsclves of a heavy and 
painful responsibility, the audieuce was hushed into piofound, earnest, 
and awful silence. 

“ Ha\e you agreed on your chancellor, gentlemen?” was the first 
question of the Judge. 

The foreman, called in Scotland the chancellor of the jury, usually the man of best 
rank and estimation among the ansi/ers, stepped forward, and with a low reverence, 
delivered to the Court a sealed paper, containing the verdict, which, until of late years, 
that verbal returns are in some instances permitted, was always couched in writing. The 
jury remained standing while the Judge bioke the seals, and, having perused the paper, 
handed it with an air of mournful gravity, down to the Clerk of Court, who proceeded to 
engross in the record the yet unknown verdict, of which, however, all omened the 
tragical contents. A form still remained, trifling and unimportant in itself, but to which 
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imagination adds a sort of solemnity, from the awful occasion upon which it is used. A 
lighted candle was placed on the table, the original paper containing the verdict was 
enclosed in a sheet of paper, and, sealed with the J udge’s own signet, was transmitted to 
the Crown Office, to be preserved among other records of the same kind. As all this is 
transacted in profound silence, the producing and extinguishing the candle seems a type 
of the human spark which is shortly afterwards doomed to be quenched, and excites in 
the spectators something of the same effect which in England is obtained by the Judge 
assuming the fatal cap of judgment. When these preliminary forms had been gone 
through, the Judge required Euphemia Deans to attend to the verdict to be read. 

After the usual words of style, the verdict set forth, that the Jury having made choice of 
John Kirk, Esq. to be their chancellor, and Thomas Moore, merchant, to be their clerk, 
did by a plurality of voices, find the said Euphemia Deans Guilty of the crime libelled ; 
but, in consideration of her extreme youth, and the cruel circumstances of her case, did 
earnestly entreat that the Judge would recommend her to the mercy of the Crown. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Judge, “you have done your duty — and a painful one it must 
have been to men of humanity like you. I will, undoubtedly, transmit your recommen- 
dation to the throne. But it is my duty to tell all who now hear me, but especially to inform 
that unhappy young woman, in order that her mind may be settled accordingly, that I have 
not the least hope of a pardon being granted in the present case. You know the crime 
has been increasing in this land, and I know farther, that this has been ascribed to the 
lenity in which the laws have been exercised, and that there is therefore no hope what- 
ever of obtaining a remission for this offence.” The jury bowed again, and, released from 
their painful office, dispersed themselves among the mass of bystanders. 

The Court then asked Mr. Fairbrotlier, whether he had any tiling to say, why judgment 
should not follow on the verdict ? The counsel had spent some time in perusing and 
reperusing the verdict, counting the letters in each juror’s name, and weighing every 
phrase, nay, every syllable, in the nicest scales of legal criticism. But the clerk of the 
jury had understood his business too well. No flaw was to be found, and Fairbrotlier 
mournfully intimated, that he had nothing to say in arrest of judgment. 

The presiding Judge then addressed the unhappy prisoner : — “ Euphemia Deans, attend 
to the sentence of the Court now to be pronounced against you.” 

She rose from her seat, and, with a composure far greater than could have been augured 
from her demeanour during sonic parts of the trial, abode the conclusion of the awful 
scene. So nearly does the mental portion of our feelings resemble those which are 
corporeal, that the first severe blows which wc receive bring with them a stunning 
apathy, which renders us indifferent to those that follow them. Thus said Mandrin, 
when he was undergoing the punishment of the wheel ; and so have all felt, upon whom 
succesive inflictions have descended with continuous and reiterated violence. 

“ Young woman,” said the Judge, “ it is my painful duty to tell you, that your life is 
forfeited under a law, which, if it may seem in some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to 
render those of your unhappy situation aware wliat risk they run, by concealing, out of 
pride or false shame, their lapse from virtue, and making no preparation to save the lives 
of the unfortunate infants whom they are to bring into the world. When you concealed 
your sitiugion from your mistress, your sister, and other worthy and compassionate persons 
of your own sex, in whose favour your former conduct had given you a fair place, you 
seem to me have had in your contemplation, "at least, the death of the helpless creature, 
for whose jjfre you neglected to provide. How the child was disposed of — whether it was 
dealt upon by another, or by yourself — whether the extraordinary story you have told is 
partly false, or altogether so, is between God and your own conscience. I will not 
aggravate your distress by pressing on that topic, but I do most solemnly adjure you to 
employ the remaining space of you r time in making your peace with God, for which 
purpose such reverend clergymen, os you yourself may name, shall have access to you. 
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Notwithstanding the humane recommendation of the jury, I cannot afford to you, in the 
present circumstances of the country, the slightest hope that your life will be prolonged 
beyond the period assigned for tho execution of your sentence. Forsaking, therefore, the 
thoughts of this world, let your mind be prepared by repentance for those of more awful 
moments — for death, judgment, and eternity. — Doomster, read the sentence.*** 

When the Doomster showed himself, a tall haggard figure, arrayed in a fantastic 
garment of black and grey, passmented with silver lace, all fell back with a sort of 
instinctive horror, and made wide way for him to approach the foot of the table. As this 
office was held by the common executioner, men shouldered each other backward to avoid 
even the touch of his garment, and some were seen to brush their own eloLhes, which 
had accidentally become subject to such contamination. A sound went through the court, 
produced by each person drawing in their breath hard, os men do when they expect or 
witness what is frightful, and at the same time affecting. Tho caitiff \ illain yet seemed, 
amid his hardened brutality, to have some sense of his being tho object of public detesta- 
tion, which made him impatient of being in pnhlic, a* birds of evil omen uie anxious to 
escape from daylight, ami from pure air. 

Repeating after the Clerk of Court, he gabbled over the words of the sentence, which 
condemned Eiiphcrnia Dean* to be conducted back to the Tolbooili of Edinburgh, and 

detained there until Wednesday the — day of , and upon that day, betwixt the 

hours of two and foui o’clock afternoon to be conveyed to the common place of execution, 
and there hanged by the n* ck upon a gibbet. “ And thin,” said the Doomster, aggravating 
his liarsli voice, “ J pronounce for doom.” 

lie 'vanished when he hail spoken the last emphatic word, like a foul fiend after the 
purpose of his \ imitation had been accomplished ; but the impression of horror excited by 
lii* presence and his errand, remained upon the crowd of spectators. 

The unfortunate criminal,- -for so she must now be termed, — with more susceptibility, 
and more irritable feelings than her father and sister, was found, in this emergence, to 
possess a considerable share of their courage. She had remained standing motionless at 
the bar while the sentence was pronounced, and was observed to shut her eyes when the 
Doomster appeared. But she was the first to break silence when that evil form had left 
his place. 

“ God forgive ye, my Lords,” she said, “ and dinna be angry wi* me for wishing it — 
we a* need forgiveness. — A- lor myself I eanna blame ye, for ye act up to your lights ; and 
if I liavena killed my poor infant, ye may witness a’ that hae seen it this day, that I liae 
been the means of killing my greyheaded father— I deserve the worst frae man, and frae 
God too — But God is mair raercifu* to us than wc are to each other.” 

With these words the trial concluded. The crowd rushed, bearing forward and 

* The name of thin «, iflccr is equivalent to the pronouneer of doom, or sentence. In this comprehensive sense, the Judges 
of the Isle of Man were called Dempsters. Hut in Scotland the word was long restricted to the designation of an official 
person, whose duty it was to recite the sentence after it had been pronounced by the Court, and recorded by the clerk; on which 
occasion the Dempster legalised it by the words of form, il Jnd thu / pronounce for doom.” Foi a length of yean, the office, 
as mentioned in the text, was held in commcndam with that of the executioner; for when this odious but necessary officer of 
Justice received his appointment, he petitioned the Court of Justiciary to be received as their Dempster, which was granted 
as a matter of course. 

The production of the executioner in open court, and in presence of the wretched criminal, had something in it hideous 
and disgusting to the more refined feelings of later times. But if an old tradition of the Parliament House of Edlnbuigh 
may be trusted, it was the following anecdote which occasioned the disuse of the Dempster’s office. 

It chanced at one time that tho office of public executioner was vacant. There was occasion for some one to act as Demp- 
ster, and, considering the party who generally held the office, it is not wonderful that a locum tenem was hard to be found. 
At length, one Hume, who hod been sentenced to transportation, for an attempt to burn his own house, was induced to consent 
that he would pronounce the doom on this occasion. But wheu brought forth to officiate, instead of repeating the doom to 
the criminal, Mr. Hume addressed himself to their lordships in a bitter complaint of the injustice of his own sentence. It 
was in vain that he was interrupted, and reminded of tho purpose for which he had come hither; “ I ken what ye want of mo, 
wool enough," said the fellow, "ye want me to be your Dempster; but I am come to be none of your Dempster, I am oome 
to summon you, Lord T— , and you, Lord E — , to answer at the bar of another world for the Injustice you have dona me In 
this." In short, Hume had only made a pretext of complying with the proposal, in order to have an opportunity or reviling 
the Judges to their faces, or giving them, in the phrase of his country, "a sloan." He was hurried off amid tho taught of 
the audience, but the indecorous scene which had taken place contributed to the abolition of the office of Dempetor. The 
sentence is now read over by the clerk of court, and the formality of pronouncing doom Is altogether omitted. 
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' shouldering each other, out of the court, in the same tumultuary mode in which they 
had entered ; and, in excitation of animal motion and animal spirits, soon forgot what- 
ever they had felt as impressive in the scene which they had witnessed. The professional 
spectators, whom habit and theory had rendered as callous to the distress of the scene 
os medical men are to those of a surgical operation, walked homeward in groups, discus- 
sing the general principle of the statute under which the young woman was condemned, 
the nature of the evidence, and the arguments of the counsel, without considering even 
that of the Judge as exempt from their criticism. 

The female spectators, more compassionate, were loud in exclamation against that part 
of the Judge’s speech which seemed to cut off the hope of pardon. 

“ Set him up, indeed,” said Mrs. ITowden, “ to tell us that the poor lassie behoved to 
die, when Mr. John Kirk, as civil a gentleman as is within the ports of the town, took 
the pains to prigg for her liimsell.” 

“ Ay, but, neighbour,” said Miss Damahoy, drawing up her thin maidenly form to its 
full height of prim dignity — “ I really think this unnatural business of having bastard- 
bairns should be putten a stop to. — There isna a hussy now on this side of thirty that 
you can bring within your doors, but there will be cliields — writer-lads, prentice-lads, 
and what not — coining traiking after them for their destruction, and discrediting ane’b 
honest house into the bargain — I liae nae patience wi’ them.” 

“ Hout, neighbour,” said Mrs. Ilowden, “we snld live and let live— we hae been young 
oursells, and we are no aye to judge the warst when lads and lasses forgather.” 

“ Young oursollb ! and judge the warst !” said Miss Damahoy. “ I am no sae auld as 
that comes to, Mrs. Ilowdeu ; and as for what yc ca’ the warst, I ken neither good nor 
bad about the matter, I thank my stars ! ” 

“ Ye are thankfu’ for sum’ mercies, then,” said Mrs. Ilowden, with a toss of her head ; 
“ and as for you and young — 1 trow ye were doing lor yoursell at the last riding of the 
Soots Parliament, and that was in the gracious year seven, sae ye can be nae sic chicken 
at ony rate.” 

Plumdamas, who acted as squire of the body to the two contending dames, in-tantly 
saw the hazard of entering into such delicate points of chronology, and being a lover of 
peace and good neighbourhood, lost no time in bringing back the conversation to its 
original subj< et. 

“ The Judge didna tell us a’ he could hae tell’d us, if he had liked, about the appli- 
cation for pardon, neighbours,” said lie ; “ there is aye a wimple in a lawyer’s clew ; but 
it’s a wee bit of a secret.” 

“And what is’t — what is’t, neighbour Plumdamas?” said Mrs, Ilowden and Miss 
Damahoy at once, the acid fermentation of their dispute being at once neutralized by the 
powerful alkali implied in the word secret. 

“ Here’s Mr. Saddletree can tell ye that better than me, for it was him that tauld me,” 
said Plumdamas as Saddletree came up, with his wife hanging on his arm, and looking 
very disconsolate. 

When the question was put to Saddletree, he looked very scornful. “ They speak 
^out stopping the frequency of cliild-murder,” said he, in a contemptuous tone ; “ do yc 
think qpr auld enemies of England, as Glendook aye ea’s them in his printed Statute- 
book, care a boddle whether we didna kill one anithcr, skin and birn, horse and foot, man, 
woman, jad bairns, all and sindry, omnes et 'gingvios, as Mr. Crossmylpof says ? No, na, 
it’s no flat hinders them frae pardoning the bit lassie. But here is the pinch of the plea. 
The king and queen ore sae ill pleased wi’ that mistak about Portcous, that deil u kindly 
Scot will they pardon again, either by reprieve or remission, if the hail town o’ Edin- 
burgh should be a’ hanged on ae tow.” 

“ Deil that they were back at their German kale-yard then, as my neighbour 
MacCroskie ca’s it,” said Mrs. Howden, " an that’s the way they’re gaun to guide us 1” 
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“ They say for certain,” said Mi&s Daraahoy, “ that King George flong his periwig* 
in the fire when lie heard o’ the Portcous mob.” 

“ He has done that, they say,” replied Saddletree, “ for less thing.” 

“ Aweel,” said Miss Damahoy, “ he might keep mair wit in his anger— but it's a* the 
better lor lus wigmakei, I’sc warianl.” 

“ The queen tore her biggonets for perfect anger, — ye’ll line hcaid o’ that too?” said 
PI urn d amass. “ And the king, they say, kickrt Si?* Itoboit Walpole lor no keeping down 
the mob of Edinhmgh ; but I dinna believe he wad behove sae ungenteel.” 

“ It’s dooms ti uth, though,” said SiuldlctKe, “and hi was. fot kickin the Duke of 
Argyh * too.” 

“ lvickin the Duke of A rgj le f ” exclaim tin heart rs at once, in all tin 'aiious 
combined keys of uthi astonishment 

“ Ay, but Mat C alluminon ’s blood wadna * 1 wu vu’ Hint , tie n w ih link ol Andro 
Ferrara coming in tluidsman.” 

“ 1 he duke is a leal Soot- man -n inn fin no to tie t imp ’ answert 1 Saddletree’s 
hearers. 

“ Ay, troth is he, lo km*. nn*l < ountiy baitli ns ye sail bent,* lortinm d tin orator, “ if 
>e will come in b>e to out hoi sc, foi it’s J( s st sp< il u<r of we tbu gs niter panetes.” 

'When tiny enteu I his shop m tluu i his \ unli<< boy out o* it, md, unlocking his 
deck, too 1 out, with m an oi giiw imi (omplacent liunottanco, a duty and crumpled 
jnece of punted pujai ; In obsr \ d, “ r llns is new corn — n s no n(*y body eould sbowr 
you the like o’ (hi- It’s thi duke’ speech about the Poit< «mh mob, just promulgated by 
theh.iwkd \c ‘•liall biai whit lan ltoy <\ inf hays for Jumsell. My emrespondent 
bought it in tin Pilau ynd. tli it’s like jiKt undtr the king’s nost — 1 think he ilaws up 
tin it mitt ms '--It taim m m htlei ibout a ioolish bill oi c \ibauge that the man wanted 
me to run w foi him 1 wivh \c wad see about it, Mis. Saddlctici.” 

Honest Mis »S.iddl< tice bad hilliuto been so sineerely distiossed about the situation 
of lur unfoituuate piotc'gif, that slu lmd suffered hirhudiand to proceed in his own way, 
without attending to what he was smug. Tin wouls bill> and mum had, however, an 
aw akonimr sound in tin m , and she snatched the It tti i which her husband held tow ards her, 
and wiping her (yes, and putting on Jiti spectacles, indctttouicd, as fast as the dew which 

" I Ins nobleman was uij dear to li »n nun win wcri justly proud of liis military and political talents and grateful 
I Jr the ti dv /t il w (1 wl ch lie is e l ( the 1 ( hts < f hi nati\c ic unity Huh mas ntici more conspicuous than in tlic 
mill ol tl i l'rrteius Mob whin the i 1111 t r lmuf,lif in i \i»k it and vmdntice lull for dictating tin lord Provost of 
I diiihurf.il inc ip ibie ol be mnf, any ] ublic c »li in r mu for not fore ecuni i disord r which n > one foresaw or interrupting 
th course of a not t m fomml ililt 1 1 endi < pj sition 1 he nmc lull m ide provision lor pulling down the citj prates and 
thohshin,' Mu city guird — rather i lliin.rm in modi ol tn il 1 n n them latter lo ki p the peace within bur;h in future 

The Duke of Arp jlc opji »std thib bill i a duel unju l and inn iticil pi on ilinp, and an encroac hment upon tin privileges 
of the royal bur,,! s ol Siotlind secur d t i them y tin tn it\ of l nun Tn all flic proceeding* of tint tunc, said his 
Orate tlu natitn tl Scot! ind tn itul with 11 c J nglish is i Irti and independent people and as that tn m niv I ords hid 
no other guarintce for k due ptrtorm line el it whiles but tin futli and li nour ol s Jlntisli Parliament it would be both 
unjust and imptutrous should tins Hnust n^ret to dny proceed ng« tl it h ivc 1 1< ndtn j to injure it 

I ord II irdwieko m reply to the Dune of Aigylt seemed te msmii ite that his qr e had taken up tlu affair in a party 
print of new to which tlu iiohknian rej lied m the spin lid 1 uigu i n qu lted hi fl i text I >rd Hardwick c ipologized The 
bill was muih mod fuel nil the el iu e < nice iiiing tlu dismantln the city un l disbanding tho guard were departed from 
A fine of 2000f wa6 impost d on the iity loi the beneiitct Pirte u s widow She was contented to aeeept three fourtha of 
thi sum the payment oi whuh closed the transaction It is remark ihk that in our day the MagiitratCB of Edinburgh 
have had recount to both tl use measures held m such horror by tnen predecessor* an necessary steps loi the improvement 
ol the ( lty 

It mav he here noticed in explanation < f anothei eireumstanee menti me d in the text that there is a tradition in Scotland, 
that George 1 1 whose uasiibli temper a said sometimes to hate humid him into expressing liis displeasure par vote &h 
fait offered to the Duke oi Argylc in dngn audience home menace c f tins liatun on which he left the presence in high 
disdain and with little ceremony Sir Robert Walp ik hiving met the Duke as he retired and learning the cause of his 
resentment and discomposure endeavoun d to rtconi ik him to what had happe ned by saying, * Such was his Majestv’s way, 
and that he often took sulIl liberties with himself without meaning any harm This did not mend matters m MacC&llmn- 
morebiye who replied in griat dibdain "You will please to remember bn Robert, the infinite distance there Is betwnl you 
and me Another frequent expression of passion on the part of the tamo monarch, is alluded to in the old Jacobite song — 

Tho h re shall get both hat and wig, 

As oft times they ve got a that 

+ Red John the Wamor, a name personal and pi opt r In the Highlands to John Duke of ATgyle and GreenwLh, as Mac- 
Cummin was that of his race or dignity 

Vox, III I i 
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collected on her glasses would permit, to get at the meaning of the needful part of the 
epistle j while her husband, with pompous elevation, read an extract from the speech. 

“ I am no minister, I never was a minister, and I never will be one ” 

“ 1 (lidna ken his grace was ever designed for the ministry,” interrupted Mis. ITowden. 

“ He disna mean a minister of the gospel, Mrs. Howdcn, but a minister of state,” 
said Saddletree, with condescending goodness, and then proceeded: “ The time was when 
I might have been a piece of a minister, but I was too sensible of my own incapacity to 
engage in any state affair. And I thank God that I had always too great a value for 
those few abilities which Nature has given me, to employ them in doing any drudgery, 
or any job of what kind soever. I have, ever since 1 set out in the world, (and I believe 
few have set out more early,) served my prince with my tongue ; 1 have served him 
with any little interest I had, and J have sened him with my sword, and in my profession 
of arms. 1 have held employments which I have lost, and were 1 to be to-morrow deprived 
of those which still remain to me, and which I have endeavoured honestly to deserxe, 
I would still serve him to the last acre of my inheritance, and to the last drop of my 
blood. ” 

Mrs. Saddletree here broke in upon the orator : — “Mr. Saddletree, what h the meaning 
of a* this ? Here arc ye clavering about the Duke of Argylc, and this man Martingale 
gnun to break on our hands, and lose us gude sixty pounds— I wonder what duke will 
pay that, quotha — 1 wish the Duke of Argylc would pay his uin accounts — lie is in a 
thousand punds Scots on thae very books when he was last at Koystoun — I ’m no sajing 
but he’s a just nobleman, and that it’s gude siller — but it wad drive tine daft to be con- 
fused wi’ deukes and drakes, and thae distressed folk up stairs, tluit\ Jennie Deans and 
her father. And then, putting the very callant that was sewing the curpol out o* the shop, 
to play wi’ blackguards in the clove — Sit still, neigli hours, it’s no that I mean to disturb 
you; but vvliat between courts o’ law and courts o’ state, and upper and under parlia- 
ments, and parliament-houses, here and in London, the gudenian’s gane clean gyti\ 
I think.” 

The gossips understood eixilily, and th(‘ rule of doing as they would be done by, too 
well, to tarry upon the slight invitation implied in the conclusion of this speech, and 
therefore made their farewells and departure ns fast as possible, Saddletree whispering to 
Plumdamo* that he would “ meet him at MaeCWkio’s,” (the low-brow ed shop in the 
Luckenbooths, already mentioned,) “ in the hour of caunc, and put MncCallummore’s 
speech in his pocket, for a’ the gudewife’s din.” 

When Mrs. Saddletree saw the house freed of her importunate visitors, and the 
little l>oy reclaimed from the pastimes of the wynd to the exercise of the awd, she went 
to visit her unhappy relative, David Deans, ami his elder daughter, who had found in 
her house the nearest place of friendly refuge. 
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11EN Mrs. Saddletree 5 enteied the apartment in which her guests had 
^ irou( ^ e ^ ^cir misery, she found the window daikened. The feebleness 
which followed his long swoon had rend* led it necibsary to lay the old 
man in bed. The eui tains wire diawn around him, and Jeanie sate 
motionless by the side of the bed. Mrs. Saddletree was a woman of 
kindness, nay, of feeling, but not of delicacy. She opened the half-shut 
window, drew aside the curtain, and, taking her kinsman by the hand, exhorted him to 
sit up, and bear bis sorrow like a good man, and a Chiistian man, as he was. But when 
she quitted his hand, it fell powerless by his side, nor did he attempt the least reply. 

“ Is all over?” asked Jeanie, with lips and cheeks as pale as ashes, — “ and is there 
nae hope for her?” 

“ Nane, or next to nane,” said Mrs. Saddletree ; “ I heard the Judge-carle say it with 
my ain ears — It was a burning shame to see sae mony o’ them set up yonder in their red 
gowns and black gowns, and to take the life o’ a bit senseless lassie. I had never muckle 
broo o' my gudeman’s gossips, and now I like them waur than ever. The only wiselike 

1 1 s 
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thing I heard on y body say, was decent Mr. John Kirk of Kirk-knowe, and he wussed 
them just to get the king's mercy, and nae mair about it. But he spake to unreasonable 
folk — he might just liae keepit his breath to hac blawn on his porridge.” 

“ But ran the king gie her mercy?” said Jeanie, earnestly. “ Some folk tell me ho 
canna gie mercy in cases of mur in cases like hers.” 

“ Can he gie mercy, liinny ?— I weel I wot he can , when he likes. There was young 
Singlesword, that stickit the Laird of Ballencleuch, and Captain Ilaekum, the Englishman, 
that killed Lady Colgrain’s gudenmn, and the master of Saint Clair, that shot the twa 
Sliaws, and mony mair in my time — to be sure they were gentle blood, and had their 
kin to speak for them — And there was Jock Porteous the other day — I’sc warrant there's 
mercy, an folk could win at it.” 

“ Porteous ?” said Jeanie; “very true — I forget a' that I suld maist mind. — Fare 
ye wool, Mrs. Saddletree; and may ye ne\er want a friend in the hour of distress!” 

“Will ye no stay wi’yonr father, .Jeanie, bairn? — Ye had better,” said Mrs. Saddletree. 

“ I will be wanted ower yonder,” indicating the Tolbooth with her hand, “ and I maun 
leave him now, or I will never be able to leave him. 1 fenrna for his life — I ken how 
strong-hearted lie is — 1 ken it,” she said, laying her hand on her bosom, “ by my ain heart 
at this minute.” 

“ Wcel, liinny, if ye think it’s for the be^t, bettor be stay here and rest him, than gang 
back to St. Leonard's ” 

“ Muchlc better — rnuckle better — God bios'. you ! — God bless you ! — At no rate let 
him gang till ye hear frao me,” said Jeanie. 

“ But ye’ll be back belive ? ” said Mrs. Saddletree, detaining her ; “ they winna let ye 
stay yonder, hinny.” 

“ But I maun gang to St. Leonard’s — there's muekle to be dune, and little time to do 
it in — And 1 have friends to speak to — God blc^-s ) ou — take care of my father.” 

She had reached the door of tin* apartment, when, suddenly turning, slu* came back, 
and knelt down by the bedside. — “ () father, gie me your blessing — 1 dare not go till ye 
bless me. Say but ‘God hie*** ye, und prosper ye, .Jeanie’ — try but to say that !” 

Instinctively, rather than by an exertion of intellect, the old mail murmured a prayer, 
that “purchased and piomi.>ed blevdiigs might be multiplied upon her.*' 

“lie 1ms blesncd mine errand, ” said lii*. chine liter, rising from her knees, “and it is 
borne in upon my mind tint J shall prosper.” 

So saying, she left the room. 

Mrs. Saddletree looked after her, and shook her head. “ I wish she binna roving, poor 
thing — There’s something queer about a’ time Demises. I dinna like folk to be sae muekle 
better than other folk — seldom comes gude o’t. But if she’s gnun to look after the kyo at 
St. Leonard’s, that’s another btory; to be sure they maun be sorted. — Grizzle, come up 
here, and tak tent to the honest auld man, and see he wants naething. — Ye silly tawpie,” 
(addressing the maid servant as she entered,) “ what garr'd ye busk up your coekernony that 
gate ? — I think there's been enough the day to gie an awfu’ warning about your cockups 
and your fallal duds — see what they a’ come to,” &c. &e. &c. 

Leaving the good lady to her lecture upon worldly vanities, wo must transport our 
render teethe cell in which the unfortunate Effio Deans was now immured, being restricted 
of several liberties which she had enjoyed before the sentence was pronounced. 

When tjke had remained about an hour in tfic state of stupified horror so natural m her 
situatioorfshe was disturbed by the opening of the jarring bolts of her place of confinement, 
and Kateliffe showed himself. “ JWs your sister,” he said, “ wants to speak t'ye, Effie.” 

“ I oannn see naebody,” said Eflie, with the hasty irritability which misery had rendered 
more acute — “ I canna sec naebody, and least of a’ her — Bid her take care o’ the auld 
man — I am naething to ofcy o’ tbtem now, nor them to me.” 

“ She says she maun see ye, though,” said Ratcliffe ; and Jeanie, rushing into thd 
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apartment, threw her arms round her sister's neck, who writhed to extricate herself from 
her embrace. 

“ What signifies coming to greet ower me*,” said poor EfRe, “ when you have killed 
me ? — killed me, when a word of your mouth w ould have saved me — killed me, when I am 
an innocent creature — innocent of that guilt at least — and me that wad hae wared body 
and soul to save your finger from being hurt !"’ 

“ You shall not die,” said Jeanie, with enthusiastic firmness ; “ say what you like o* me 
— tliink what ye like o’ me — only promise — for I doubt your proud heart — thnl ye wunna 
hum yourself, and you shall not die this shameful death.” 

“A shameful death I will not die, Jeani, Nss. I liave that in my heart— though it 
lias been ower kind a une — that wunna bid* sh.inm Hue hanm to our father, and think 
nae mair on me- 1 have eat my last earthlj m« of.” 

“ O, this was what 1 feared !” said Jeani* 

“ limit, lout, hinnio,” said Ratcliffe ; it ■* 1*' 1 little yi ken o’ Ohio things, Ane aye 
thinks at the first dinnlc o’ the '•enlonce, tlx v fan heart *t»* ugh to di< rather than hide 
out the sax weeks; but the\ ive hide the sax weeks out for a that. 1 ken 1 lie gate o’t 
wool; 1 hao fronted the dootnster three times, and here 1 stand, Jo * Ihitcliile, for a* that. 
Ilad I tied my napkin trait the first thin*, t, 1 hud *• great mm*, til] “4 and it was a’ 
about a hit grey cowt, w.i in north ten pumU sterling — where void l I lmve been now? * 

“ And how did von escaper'” ini Jeanie. the fates ot‘ thL man. *ii first so odious to 
ber, having aequin d si si uleu n»ier< st in her <*^cs from tin ir cun < j spondenee with those 
of her sister. 

“ TTflw did 1 escape ?” said Ratcliffe, w ith si knowing vv ink. — “ I iell je I scapit in a 
way that uaebody will escape from 1 hit, Tolbooth while I kit p the keys.” 

“ My sister shall come out in the face of the sun,” said Jeanie ; • 1 will go to London, 
and beg her pardon from the king and queen. If they pardoned Porteous, they may 
pardon her ; if si sister askh a sister’s lift on her bended knees, they will pardon lier — they 
shall pardon lier- and they will win a thousand hearts by it.” 

Eftie listened in bewildered astonishment, and so earnest wsis lier sister’s enthusiastic 
assurance, that she almost involuntarily eauglil si gleam of hope ; but it instantly faded 
away. 

“ Ah, Jeanie! the king nnil queen live in London, a thousand miles from this— fur 
uyont the naut sea ; I’ll be g;*ne before ye win there.” 

c ‘ 1 on are inistsien,” said Jennie ; “ if is no ^ue far, and they go to it by land ; I learned 
something about thae things from Reuben Duller.” 

“ All, Jeanie ! ye never learned ony thing but vvliat was gude frac the folk ye keepit 
company vvi’ ; but I — but 1” — she wrung ber hands and wept bitterly. 

“ Dinna lliinl on that now r ,” said Jeanie ; “ there will be time for that if the present 
space be redeemed. Faro ye week Unless I die by tlio road. I will see the king’s face 
that gies grace — O, sir,” (to Ratcliffe,) “ be kind to her — She ne’er ken’d vvliat it was to 
need a. stranger’s kindness till now, — Farewcel — fareweel, Efiic ! — Dinna speak to me — 
I maunna greet now — my bead’s ower dizzy already ! ” 

She tore herself from her sister’s arms, and left the cell. Ratcliffe followed her, and 
beckoned her into a small room. She obeyed liis signal, but not without trembling. 

“ What’s the fule thing shaking for?” said he ; “ I mean nothing but civility to you. 
D— n me, I respect you, and I can’t help it. You have so much spunk, that d — n me, 
but I think there’s some chance of your carrying the day. Rut you must not go to the king 
till you have made some friend ; try the duke — try MacCallummore ; he’s Scotland’s friend 
— I ken that the great folks dinna muckle like him — but they fear him, and that will serve 
your purpose as wed. D’ye ken naebody wad gie ye a letter to him ? ” 

“ Duke of Argyle I” said Jeanie, recollecting herself suddenly, “ what was he to that 
Argylc that suffered in my father’s time — in the persecution ?” 
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“ Ilis son or grandson, I’m thinking,” said Ratcliife ; “ but what o’ that ?” 

“ Thank God 1” said Jennie, devoutly clasping her hands. 

“ You wliigs are aye thanking God for something,” said the ruffian. “ But hark yc, 
hinny, 1*11 tell ye a secret. Ye may meet wi’ rough customers on the Border, or in the 
Midland, afore ye get to Lunnon. Now, deil ane o’ them will touch an acquaintance o’ 
Daddie Hatton's ; lor though 1 am retired frae public practice, yet they ken 1 can do a 
gude or an ill turn yet — and deil a gude fellow that has been but a twelvemonth on the 
lay, be lie rufUer or padder, but he knows my gybe* as well as the jarkf of e’er a queer 
cuffin J in England — and there’s rogue's Latin for you.” 

It was, indeed, totally unintelligible to Joanie Doans, who was only impatient to escape 
from him. He hastily scrawled a line or two on a dirty piece of paper, and said to her, 
as she drew back when he offered it, “ Iley ! what the deil — it wunna bite you, my lass — 
if it docs nae gude, it can do nuc ill. But I wish you to show it, if you have ony fushcrie 
wi’ ony o’ St. Nicholas’s clerks.” 

“ Alas !” said she, " 1 do not understand what you mean.” 

“ I mean, if ye fall among thieves, my precious, — that is a Scripture phrase, if yc will 
hue ane — the hauldcst of them will ken a scarl o’ my guse feather. And now awa wi’ ye 
— and stick to Argyle ; if ony body can do the job, it maun be him.” 

After casting an anxious look at the grated windows and blackened walls of the old Tol- 
booth, and another scarce less anxious at the hospitable lodging of Mrs. Saddletree, Jeanie 
turned her back on that quarter, and soon after on the city itself. She reached Saint 
Leonard’s Crags without meeting any one whom she knew, which, in the state of her mind, 
she considered as a great blessing. “I must do liaetliing,” she thought, as she went 
along, “that can soften or weaken my heart — it’s ower weak already for what 1 liac to do. 
I will think and act as firmly a$> I can, and speak as little.” 

There was an ancient servant, or rather cottar, of her father’s, who had lived under 
him for many years, and whose fidelity was worthy of full confidence. She sent for this 
woman, and explaining to her that the circumstances of her family required that she 
should undertake a journey, which would detain her for some weeks from home, she gave 
her full instructions concerning the management of the domestic concerns in her absence. 
With a precision, which, upon reflection, she herself could not help wondering at, she 
described and detailed the most minute steps which were to lx* taken, and especially 
such as W'erc necessary for her father’s comfort. “ Jt was probable,” she said, “ that he 
would return to St. Leonard’s to-morrow ; certain that he would return very soon — all 
must be in order for him. lie had enough to distress him, without being fashed about 
warldly matters.” 

In the meanwhile she toiled busily, along with May ITettly, to leave nothing unarranged. 

It was deep in the niglit when all these matters were settled; and when they had 
partaken of some food, the first which Jeanie lmd tasted on that eventful day, May Hettly, 
whose usual residence was a cottage at a little distance from Deans’s house, asked her 
young mistress, whether she would not permit her to remain in the house all night ? 
“ Ye hae had on awfu’ day,” she said, “ aud sorrow and fear arc but bail companions in 
the watches of the night, as I hue heard the gudeman say himscii.” 

“ They arc ill companions indeed,” said Jeanie ; “ but I maun learn to abide their 
presence, and better begin in the house than in the field.” 

She diygissed her aged assistant accordingly,— for so slight was the gradation in their 
rank of Jjrfe, that we can hardly term May a servant, — and proceeded to make a few pre- 
parations for her journey. *v 

The simplicity of her education and country made these preparations very brief and 
easy. Her tartan screen served all the purposes of a riding-habit and of an umbrella j a 
small bundle contained such chaifges of linen as were absolutely necessary. Barefooted, 

+ P** + Seal t I untie* of Pi acc. 
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as Sancho says, she had come into the world, and barefooted she proposed to perform her 
pilgrimage ; and her clean shoos and change of snow-white thread stockings were to be 
reserved for special occasions of ceremony. She was not aware, that the English habits 
of comfort attach an idea of abject misery to Ihc idea of a barefooted traveller ; and if 
the objection of cleanliness had been made to the practice, she would have been apt to 
vindicate herself up « the very frequent ablutions to which, with Mahometan scrupulosity, 
a Scottish damsel of some condition usually subjects herself. Thus far, therefore, all was 
well. 

From an oaken press, or cabinet, in which her father kept n few old book N and two or 
three bumllcs of papers, besides his ordinary accounts and receipts, she sought out and 
extracted from a parcel of notes of sermons, calculations of interest, record** ul dying 
speeches of the martyrs, and the like, one or two document* which, she thought might be 
of some use to her upon her mission. But the most imjvortant difficult) remained beliind, 
and it had not occurred to her until that very evening, ll wu- the want of money; 
without which it wus impossible she could undertake distant a journ *) as she now 
meditated. 

David Deans, as we have said, was easy, and even opulent in In* circumstances. But 
liirt wealth, like that of tin* patriarchs of old, consisted in his kite* and herds, and in two 
or three sums lent out at interest to neighbour* or relatives, win*, far from being in cii- 
e u m-.t since-, to pay any tiling to account of the principal -tuns thought they did all that 
\\si> incumbent on them when, with considerable difficulty, tluy discharged the “annual 
rent.” To these debtors it would be in vain, therefore, to apply, even with her father’s 
concurrence ; nor could she hope to obtain such concurrence, or a*M*tance, in any mode, 
without such a series of explanations and debates as *lie lelt might deprive her totally 
ol the power of taking the step, which, however during and luuurdous, slit* felt was 
absolutely necessary for trying the last chance in favour of her sister. Without de- 
parting from filial reverence, Jennie had an inward conviction that the feelings of her 
lather, however just, and upright, and honourable, were too little in unison with the 
spirit of the time to admit of his being a good judge of the measures to be adopted in 
this crisis. Herself more flexible in manner, though no leas upright in principle, she felt 
that to ask his consent to her pilgrimage would he to encounter the risk of drawing down 
his positive prohibition, and under that she believed her journey could not be blessed in 
its progress and event. Accordingly, she had determined upon the means by which she 
might communicate to him her undertaking and its purpose, shortly after her actual de- 
parture. But it was impossible to apply to him lor money without altering this arrangement, 
and discussing fully the propriety of her journey ; pecuniary assistance from that quarter, 
therefore, was laid out of the question. 

It now occuiml to Jeanic that she should have consulted with Mrs. Saddletree on this 
subject. But, besides the time that must now necessarily l»e lost in recurring to her 
assistance, Jeanic internally revolted from it. Her heart acknowledged the goodness of 
Mrs. Saddletree’s general character, and the kind interest she took in their family mis- 
fortunes; but still she felt that Mrs. Saddletree was a woman of an ordinary and worldly 
way of thinking, incapable, from luibit and temperament, of taking a keen or enthusiastic 
view of such a resolution us she laid formed ; and to debate the point with her, and to 
rely upon her conviction of its propriety, for the means of carrying it into execution, 
would have been gall and wormwood, 

Butler, whose assistance she might have been assured of, was greatly poorer than her- 
self. In tlic&o circumstances, she formed a singular resolution for the purpose of 
siu'inounting this difficulty, the execution of which will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 
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HE mansion-house of Dumbiedikes, to which we are now to intioducc 
ourngjleis, laj three or four miles — no matter for the evaet topogiapby — 
to tnoffcoutliw aid of St. Leonaul’s. It had once borne llie appearance of 
some little celebrity; for the “ auld laiid,” whose humours and pranks 
were often mentioned in the ale-houses for about a mile round it, woic a 
sword, kept a good horse, and a brace of greyhounds ; brawled, swore, 
and betted at cock-fights and horse matches ; followed Somerville of Drum’s hawks, anti 
the Lord Ross’b hounds, and called himself point devhe a gentleman. But the line hat! 
been veiled of its splendour in the present proprietor, who eared for no rustic amusements, 
and was as saving, timid, and retired, as his father had been at once grasping, and selfishly 
extravagant, — daring, wild, and intrusive. 

Dumbicdikes was what is called in Scotland^ a single house ; that is having only one 
room occupying its whole depth from back to front, each of which single apartments was 
illuminate^ by six or eight cross lights w'hose diminutive panes And heavy frames per- 
mitted scarce so much light to enttr as shines through one wcll-constructed modem 
window. This inartificial edifice, exactly such as a child would build with cards, having 
a steep roof flagged with coarse grey stones instead of slates ; a half-circular turret, battle* 
mooted, or, to use the appropriate phrase, bartizan’d on the top, served as a case for A 
narrow turnpike-stair, by which an ascent was gained from story to story 5 and at the 
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bottom of the said turret was a door studded with largo headed nails. There was no lobby 
at the bottom of the tower, and scarce a landing-place opposite to the doors which gave 
access to the apartments. One or two low and dilapidated outhouses, connected by a 
court-yard wall equally ruinous, surrounded the mansion. The court had been paved, 
but the Dags being partly displaced, and partly renewed, a gallant crop of docks and thistles 
sprung up between them, and the small garden, which opened by a postern through the 
wall, seemed not to be in a much more orderly condition. Over the low-arched gateway 
which led into the yard, there was a carved stone, exhibiting some attempt at armorial 
bearings ; and above the inner entrance hung, and had hung, tor many years, the 
mouldering hatchment, which announced that muquhile Laurence Durnbie, of Dumhi< ‘dikes, 
lmd been gathered to his fathers in Ncwbattle kirk-jard. The approach to this palace of 
pleasure was by a road formed by the rude fragments of stone gathered from the fields, 
and it was surrounded by ploughed, but unenclosed land. Ppon a baulk, that is. an uu- 
ploughed ridge of land interposed among the com, the Laird’s trusty palfrey was tethered 
by the head, and picking a meal of grass. The whole argued neglect ami discomfort ,* the 
consequence, however, of idleness and indifference, not of poverty. 

In this inner court, not without a sense of bashfulness and timidity, stood Jeanie Deans, 
at an early hour in a fine spring morning. She was no heroine of romance, and therefore 
looked with some curiosity and interest on the mansion-house and domains, of which, it 
might at that moment occur to her, a little encouragement, such women of all ranks 
know by instinct how to apply, might have made her mistress. Moreover, nhc was no 
person of fast** beyond her time, rank, and country, and certainly thought the house of 
Dumhicdikch, though inferior to Ilolyroodhoui-e, or the palace at Dalkeith, was still a 
stately structure in iU way, and the land a “very bonny bit, if it were better seen to and 
clone to.” But Jennie Deans was a plain, true-hearted, lionest girl, who, while she 
acknowledged all the splendour of her old admirer’s habitation, and the value of bis pro- 
perty, never for a moment harboured a thought of doing the Laird, Butler, or herself, the 
injustice, which many ladies of higher rank would not have hesitated to do to all three, 
on much less temptation. 

Tier present errand being w ith the Laird, she looked round the offices to see if she 
could find any domestic to announce that she wished to see him. As all was silence, she 
ventured to open one door: — it was the old Laird’s dog-kennel, now deserted, unless 
when occupied, aR one or two tubs seemed to testify, as a washing-house. She tried 
another — it was the roofless slic'd where the lmwks had been once kept, as appeared from 
a perch or two not yet completely rotten, and a lure and jesses which were mouldering 
cm the wall. A third door led to the coal-house, which whs well stocked. To keep a 
very good fire, was one of the ftw points of domestic management in which Dumbiedikes 
was positively active ; in all other matters of domestic economy he was completely passive, 
and at the mercy of liis housekeeper— the same buxom dame wdiom lus father had long 
since* bequeathed to his charge, and who, if fame did her no injustice, had feathered her 
nest ] ire tty well at his expense. 

Jeanie went on opening doors, like the second Calender wanting an eye, in the castle 
of the hundred obliging damsels, until, like the said prince errant, she came to a stable. 
The Highland Pegasus, Rory Bean, to which belonged the single entire stall, was her old 
acquaintance, whom she had seen grazing on the baulk, as she failed not to recognize by 
the well-known ancient riding furniture and demi-pique saddle, which half hung on the 
walls, half trailed on the litter. Beyond the) “ treviss,” which formed one side of the stall, 
stood a cow, who turned her head and lowed when Jeanie came into the stable, an appeal 
which her habitual occupations enabled her perfectly to understand, and with which she 
could not refuse complying, by shaking down some fodder to the animal, which had been 
neglected like most things else in the castle of the sluggard. 

While she was accommodating “ the milky mother” with the food which she should have 
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received two hours sooner, a slip-sliod wench peeped into the stable, and perceiving that 
a stranger was employed in discharging the task which she, at length, and reluctantly, 
had quitted her slumbers to perform, ejaculated, “ Eh, sirs ! the Brownie ! the Brownie !” 
and fled, yelling as if she had seen the devil. 

To explain her terror, it may bo necessary to notico, tliat the old house of Dumbiedikcs 
had, according to re|>ort, been long haunted by a Brownie, one of those familial* spirits, 
who were believed in ancient times to supply the deficiencies of the ordinary labourer — 

Whirl the long mop, and ply the airy flail. 

(Yrtes, the convenience of such a supernatural assistance could have been nowhere more 
sensibly felt, than in a family where tin* domestics were so little disposed to personal 
activity; yet this serving maiden was. so far from rejoicing in seeing a supposed aerial 
substitute discharging a task which she should have long since performed herself, that she 
proceeded to raise the family by her screams of horror, uttered as thick os if the Brownie 
had been flaying her. Jeanio, who had immediately resigned her temporary occupation, 
and followed the yelling damsel into the court-yard, in order to undeceive and appease 
her, was there met by Mrs. Janet Bulchristic, the favourite sultana of tin* last Laird, as 
scandal went — the housekeeper of tin* j ire sent. The good-looking buxom woman, betwixt 
forty and fifty, (for such wo described her at the death of the last Laird,) was now a fat, 
red-faced, old dame of sc\ enty, or thereabouts, fond of her place, and jealous of her 
authority. Conscious that her administration did not rest on so sure a basis as in the time 
of the old proprietor, this considerate lady had introduced into the family the screamer 
aforesaid, who added good features and bright eyes to the powers of her lungs. She made 
no conquest of the Laird, however, who seemed to live, as if there was not another woman 
in the world but Jeanio Deans, and to bear no very ardent or overbearing affection even 
to her. Mrs. Janet Balchristie, notwithstanding, had her own uneasy thoughts upon the 
almost daily v isits to Saint Leonard’s Crags, and often, wlieu the Laird looked at her 
wistfully and paused, according to his eustom before utterance, she expected him to say, 
“Jenny, 1 am garni to change my condition;” but she was relieved by “Jenny, 1 am 
gaun to change my shoon.” 

Still, howc\er, Mrs. Balchristie regarded Jeanie Deans with no small portion of 
malevolence, the customary feeling of such persons towards any one who they think has 
the means of doing them an injury. But she had also a general aversion to any female, 
tolerably young, and decently well-looking, who shewed a wish to upproaeh the house of 
Dumbiedikcs and the proprietor thereof. And as she had raised her mass of mortality 
out of bed two hours earlier than usual, to come to the rt scue of her clamorous niece, she 
was in such extreme bad humour against all and sundry, that Saddletree would have 
pronounced, that she harboured inimicitiam , contra omnes in or talcs. 

“ Wlia the deil arc ye?” said the fat dame to poor Jeanie, whom she did not imme- 
diately recognize, “ scooping about a decent house at sic an hour in the morning?” 

“ It was ane wauting to speak to the Laird,” said Jeanie, who felt something of the 
intuitive terror which she had formerly entertained for this termagant, when she was 
occasionally at Dumbiedikcs oil business of licr father’s. 

“ Ane ! — And what sort of ane arc ye ? — hae yc nae name? — D’ye think liis honour 
lias nae tiding else to do than to speak wi* ilka idle tramper that comes about the town, and 
him in his bed yet, honest man ?” 

“ Dear 4trs. Balchristie,” replied Jeanie, in a submissive tone, " d’ye ho mind me?— 
d’ye no Hfhid Jeanie Deans?” 

“Jeanie Deans!” said the termagant, in accents affecting the utmost astonishment ; 
thc*n, taking two strides nearer to her, she peered into her face with a stare of curiosity, 
equally scornful and malignant — “ I say Jeanie Deans indeed— Jeanie Deevil, they ha4 
better hue ca’ed ye ! — A bonny spot o’ vvark your tittie and you hae made out, murdering 
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ae puir wean, and your light limmer of a sister’s to be banged for’t, as weel she deserves ! 
— And the like o' you lo come to ony honest man’s house, and want to be in to a decent 
bachelor gentleman’s room at this time in the morning, and blm in his bed !— Gac wa’, 
gac wa’ ! ” 

Jeanic was struck mute with shame at the unfeeling brutality of this accusation, and 
could not even find words to justify herself from the vile construction put upon her visit. 
When Mrs. Balehrisiie, seeing her advantage, continued in the same tone, “ Come, come, 
bundle up your pipes and tramp awa w i’ ye ! — ye may be seeking a father lo another 
wean for ony thing I ken. If it warna that your father, wild David Dean'*, had been a 
tenant on our land, I would try up the men-folk, and hao ye dookit in the burn for your 
impudence.” 

Jeanie had already turned her back, aud was walking toward the door of the ,-ourt- 
yard, so that Mrs. Balchristic, to make her la»t threat impressn • ly audible to her, had 
raised her stentorian voice to itH utmost pitch. But, likt many a gi neral, she lost the 
engagement by pressing her advantage too far. 

The Laird had been disturbed in his morning slumbers by the tones of Mrs. Bal- 
< I iristie’h objurgation, sounds in themselves by no means uncommon, but very remarkable, 
in respect to the early hour at which they were now \u urcL lie mined himself on the 
other side, however, in hopes the squall would blow bj, when, in the c< nrse of Mrs. Bal- 
cliristie’s second explosion of wrath, the name of Deans distinctly struck the tympanum of 
his car. As he was, in some dcgiee, aware of the binall portion of benevolence with 
which his housekeeper regarded the family at Saint Leonard's, he instantly conceived that 
some message from thence was the cause of this untimely in*, and getting out of his bed, 
he slipt us speedily as possible into nn old brocaded night-gown, and some other necessary 
garments, clapped on his head his father's gold-laced hat, (for though In- was seldom seen 
without it, yet it is proper to contradict the popular report, that he slept in it, as Don 
Quixote did in his helmet,) and opening the window of his bedroom, beheld, to his great 
astonishment, the well-know r n figure of Jeanie Deans herself retreating from his gate; 
while his housekeeper, with arms a-kimbo, fist clenched and extended, body erect, aud 
head shaking with rage, scut after her a volley of Billingsgate oaths. His choler rose in 
proportion to the surprise, and, perhaps to the distuibance of his repose. “ Hark ye,” 
he exclaimed from the window, “ ye auld limb of Satan — wha the deil gies you commis- 
cion to guide an honest man s daughter that gate ?” 

Mrs. Bolcliristic was completely caught in the maimer. She was awaie, from tlic 
unusual warmth with which tin Laird expressed himself, that he was quite serious in this 
matter, and she knew that, with all his indolence of nature, there were points on which 
he might be provoked, and that, being provoked, he had in him something dangerous, 
which her wisdom taught her to fear aecoidingly. She began therefore to retract her 
false step as fast as she could. “ She was but speaking for the house’s credit, and she 
couldna think of disturbing his honour in the morning sac early, when the young woman 
might as weel wait or call again ; and to be sure bhe might make a mistake between the 
twa sisters, for anc o’ them wusna sac creditable an acquaintance.” 

“ Ilaud your peace, ye auld jade,” said Dumbiedikes ,* “ the warst quean e’er stude in 
their shoon may ca’ you cousin, an a’ be true that I have heard. — Jeanie, my woman, 
gang into the parlour — but stay, that winna be redd up yet — wait there a minute till I 
come down to let ye in — Dinna mind what Jenny says to ye.” 

“ Na, na,” said Jenny, with a laugh of affected heartiness, “ never mind me, lass — a' 
the warld kens my bark’s waur than my bite — if ye had had an appointment wi’ the 
Laird, ye might hae tauld me — I am nae uncivil person-gang your ways in by, hinny.” 
and she opened the door of the house with a master-key. 

u But I had no appointment wi’ the Laird,” said Jeanie, drawing hack ; “ I want just 
to speak twa words to him, and I wad rather do it standing here, Mrs. Balchristic.” 
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“ In the open court-yard ! — Na, na, that wad never do, lass ; we maunna guide ye that 
gate neither — And how’s that douce honest man, your father?” 

Jeanie was saved the pain of answering this hypocritical question by the appearance 
of the Laird himself. 

“ Gang in and get breakfast ready,” said he to his housekeeper — “ and, d’ye hear, break- 
fast wi* us yourscll — ye ken how to manage thae porringers of tea-water — and, hear ye, 
see abune a* that there’s a gude fire. — Weel, Jeanie, my woman, gang in by — gang in by, 
and rest ye.” 

“ Na, Laird,” Jeanie replied, endeavouring as much as she could to express herself 
with composure, notwithstanding she still trembled, “ I canna gang in — I have a lang 
day’s darg afore me — I maun be twenty mile o’ gate the night yet, if feet will carry me.” 

“ Guide and deliver us ! — twenty mile — twenty mile on your feet !” ejaculated Dum- 
biedikes, whose walks were of a very circumscribed diameter, — “ Ye maun never think 
o’ that— come in by.” 

“ I canna do that, Laird,” replied Jeanie ; “ the twa words I have to say to ye I can 
sac here ; forby that Mrs. Balchristie ” 

“ The deil dec nwa wi’ Mrs. Balchristie,” said Dumbicdikes, “ and he’ll hae a heavy 
lading o* her ! I tell ye, Jeanie Deans, I am a man of few words, but I am laird at liame, 
as well as in the field ; deil a brute or body about my house but 1 can manage when 
J like, except Kory Bean, my powny ; but I can seldom be at the plugue, an it binna 
when my bluid’s up.” 

“ I was wanting to say to ye, Laird,” said Jeanie, who felt the necessity of entering 
upon her business, “ that 1 was gaun a lang journey, outby of my father’s knowledge.” 

“ Outby his knowledge, Jeanie ! — Is that right? Ye maun think o’t again — it’s no 
right,” said Dumbicdikes, with a countenance of great concern. 

“ If I were anes at Lunnon,” suid Jeanie, in exculpation, “ I am amaist sure I could 
get means to speak to the queen about my aister’s life.” 

“Lunnon — and the queen — and her sifter’s life!” said Dumbicdikes, whistling for 
very amazement — “the lassie’s demented.” 

“ I am no out o’ my mind,” said elie, “ and, sink or swim, I am determined to gang to 
Lunnon, if I suld beg my way frac door to door — and so I maun, unless ye wail lend me 
a small sum to pay my expenses — little thing will do it; and ye ken my father’s a man 
of substance, and wad see nae man, far less you, Laird, come to loss by me.” 

Dumbicdikes, on comprehending the nature of this application, could scarce trust his 
ears — he made no answer whatever, but stood with his eyes riveted on the ground. 

“ I see ye arc no for assisting me, Laird,” said Jeanie ; “ sae faro ye weel — and gang 
and see my poor father as aften as ye can — he will he lonely enough now.” 

“ Where is the silly bairn gaun?” said Dumbicdikes ; and, laying hold of her hand, 
he led her into the house. “ It ’s no that 1 didna think o’t before,” he said, “ but it stack 
in my throat.” 

Thus speaking to himself, he led her into an old-fashioned parlour,, shut the door 
behind them, and fastened it with a bolt. While Jeanie, surprised at this manoeuvre, 
remained as near the door as possible, the Laird quitted her hand, and pressed upon a 
spring lock fixed in an oak panel in the wainscot, which instantly slipped aside. An iron 
strong-box was discovered in a recess of the wall ; he opened this also, and pulling out 
two or three drawers, showed that they wera filled with leathern bags full of gold and 
silver coi£ 

“ Thft is my bank, Jeanie, lasgj” be said, looking first at her and then at tbe treasure, 
with an air of great complacency!— “ nane o’ your goldsmith’s bills for me, — they bring 
folk to ruin.” 

Then, suddenly changjpg his tpne, he resolutely said, — “ Jeanie, I will make ye Lady 
Dumbicdikes afore tbe sdn sets, and ye may ride to Lunnon in your ain coach, if ye like.” 
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Na, Laird,” said Jcanie, “ that can never be — my father’s grief — my sister’s situ- 
ation — the discredit to you ” 

“ That’s my business, ” said Dumbiedikes ; “ ye wad say naething about that if ye 
werena a fulc — and yet I like ye the better for’t — ae wise body’s eneugli in the married 
state. But if your heart’s ower fu’, take what siller will serve ye, and let it be when ye 
come back again — as gude sync as sunc.” 

“ But, Laird,” said Jeanic, who felt the necessity of being explicit with so extra* 
ordinary a lover, “ I like another man better than you, and I canna marry ye.” 

“ Another man better than me, Jennie !” i*aid Dumbii dikt s— how is that possible? 
It’h no possible, woman — ye hac ken’d me sue lung.” 

‘ k Ay but, Laird,” said Jcanie, witli persevering simplicity, “ I hac ken’d hint lunger.” 

“ Langer ! It’s no possible!” exclaimed the poor Laird. “ 1; cuuna be ; ye were bom 
on the land. O Jcanie woman, ye lmena lookit — ye liaenn *cen ihe halt o’ the gear.” 
He drew out another drawer — “ A’ gowd, Jcanie, aud theie’s bands lor siller lent — And 
the rental book, Jeanie — clear three hundcr sterling — dcil n wu«het, heritable band, or 
burden — Ye haena lookit at them, woman — And then my mother’s wardrobe, and my 
j/randinother’s forby — silk gowns wad stand on their ends, their nenrlin-laoe as tine as 
spiders’ wtbs, and rings and ear-rings to the boot of «’ that — they are a’ in the chamber 
of deas — Oh, Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them I” 

But Jennie held faHt her integrity, though beset with temptations, which perhaps the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes did not greatly err in supposing were those most affecting to her sex. 

“ It canna be, Laird — I have said it — and 1 canna break my word till him, if ye wad 
gie inf* tin- haill barony of Dalkeith, and Lugton into the bargain.” 

“ Your word to hint” said the Laird, somewhat pettishly ; “ but wha is lie, Jeanie? — 
w ha is he? — I haena heard liis name yet — ('ome now, Jeanie, ye arc hut queering us — 
1 am no trowing that there is sic a anc in the warld — ye are but making fashion — What 
is he ? — wha is he ?” 

Ju-.t Bonbon Butler, that’s scliulcmaster at Libbcrton,” said Jeanie. 

“ Reuben Butler ! Reuben Butler ! ” echoed the Laird of Dumbiedikes, pacing the 
apartment in high disdain, — Reuben Butler, the dominie at Libberton — and a dominie 
depute too ! — Reuben, the son of my cottar! — Very wool, Jeanie lass, wilfu’ woman will 
liae her way — Reuben Butler ! he Imsnu in his pouch the value o’ the auld black coat he 
wears — But it disua signify.” And ns he spoke, he shut successively and with vehemence, 
tin* drawers of his treasury. “ A fair offer, Jeanie, is nae cause of feud — Ae man may 
bring a horse to the water, but twenty wunna gar him drink — And as for wasting my 
substance on other folk’s joes ” 

There was something in the last hint that nettled Jeanic’s honest pride. — “I was beg- 
ging nane frae your honour,” she said ; “ least of a’ on sic a score as ye pit it on. — Gude- 
morning to ye, Hir ; ye hac been kind to my father, and it isna in my heart to think 
otherwise than kindly of you.” 

So saying, she left the room without listening to a faint “ But, Jeanie — Jeanie — stay, 
woman !” and traversing the court-yard with a quick step, she set out on her forward 
journey, her bosom glowing with that natural indignation and shame, which an honest 
mind feels at having subjected itself to ask a favour, which had been unexpectedly refused. 
When out of the Laird’s ground, and once more upon the public road, her pace slackened, 
her anger cooled, and anxious anticipations of the consequence of this unexpected disap- 
pointment began to influence her with other feelings. Must she then actually beg her 
way to London ? for such seemed the alternative ; or must she turn back, and solicit her 
father for money ? and by doing so lose time, which was precious, besides the risk of en- 
countering his positive prohibition respecting the journey ! Yet she saw no medium 
between these alternatives ; and, while she walked slowly on, was still meditating whether 
it were not better to return. 
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While she was thus in an uncertainty, she heard Ihc clatter of n horse’s hoofs, and a 
well-known voice calling her j^piue. She looked round, and saw advancing towards 
her on a pony, whose bare back and halter assorted ill with the nightgown, slippers, and 
laced cocked-hat of the rider, a cavalier of no less importance than Dumbicdikes himself. 
In the energy of his pursuit, he had overcome even the Highland obstinacy of Rory 
Bean, and compelled that self-willed palfrey to canter the way his rider chose ; which 
Rory, however, performed with all tlic symptoms of reluctance, turning his head, and 
accompanying every bound he mode* in advance with a sidelong motion, which indicated 
his extreme wish to turn round, — a manoeuvre which nothing but the constant exercise of 
the Laird's heels and cudgel could possibly have counteracted. 

When the Laird came up with Jeanie, the first words he uttered were, — “ Jcanie, 
they say ane sliouldna a)e take a woman at her first word ?” 

“ Ay, but ye maun take me at mine, Laird,” said Jeanie, looking on the ground, and 
walking on without a pause. — “ I hne but ae word to bestow on ony body, and that’s ajo 
a true ane.” 

“ Then,” said Dumbicdikes, « at least ye suldna a>e take a man at his first word. Ye 
maunna gang this wilfu’ gate si 11 cries s, come o’t what like.” — lie put a purso into her 
hand. “ I wad gic you Rory too, but he’s as wilfu’ as yoursell, and lie’s ower wcel used 
to a gate that maybe he and I hae gaen ower aften, and he’ll gang nae road else.” 

“ But, Laird,” said Jeanie, “ though I ken my father will satisfy every penny of this 
siller, whatever there’s o’t, yet I wadna like to borrow it frae ane that maybe thinks of 
something mair than the paying o’t back again.” 

“ There’s just twenty-five guineas o’t,” said Dumbicdikes, with a gentle sigh, “and 
whether your father pa}* or disna pay, I make ye free till’t without another w ord. Gang 
where ye like — do what ye like — and marry a’ the Butlers in the eountiy gin ye like — 
And sac, gude-morning to you, Jeanie.” 

“And God bless jou, Laird, wi’ mony a gude-morning!” said Jeanie, her hanrt more 
softened by the unwonted generosity of this uncouth character, than perhaps Butler 
might have approved, had he known her feelings at that moment; “and comfort, and 
the Lord’s peace, and the peace of the world, be with you, if we suld never meet again!” 

Dumbicdikes turned ami waved his hand; and his ponj, much more willing to return 
than he had been to set out, hurried him homew'iirds so fast, that, wanting the aid of n 
regular bridle, as well as of saddle and stirrups, he was too much puzzled to keep his 
seat to permit of his looking behind, even to give the parting glance of a forlorn swain. 
I am ashamed to say, that the sight of a lover, run away with in nightgown and dippers 
and a laced liftt, by a bare-backed Highland pony, had something in it of a sedative, 
even to a grateful and deserved burst of affectionate esteem. The figure of Dumbiedikcs 
was too ludicrous not to confirm Jeanie in the original sentiments she entertained 
towards him. 

“ He’s a gude creature,” said she, “ and a kind — it’s a pity he lias sac willyard a 
powney.” And she immediately turned her thoughts to the important journey which 
she had commenced, reflecting with pleasure, that, according to her habits of life and of 
undergoing fatigue, she was now amply or even superfluously provided with the means 
of encountering the expenses of the road, up and down from London, and all other 
expenses whatever. 
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N pursuing her solitary journey, our heroine, soon after passing the* 
house of Duinbn dikes, gained a little eminence, fiom which, on looking 
to the eastward down a prattling brook, whose meandeis were shaded 
with straggling willows and older trees, she eould see the eottages of 
Woodend and Beerslubn, the haunts and habitation of her early life, 
and could distinguish the common on which she had so often hcided 
sheep, and the recesses of the ri\ ulet where she had pulled rushes w itli Butler, to plait 
crowns and sceptres for htr sister, Eflie, then a beautiful but spoiled child, of about three 
years old. The recollections which the scene brought with them were so hitter, that, 
had she indulged them, she would have sate down and relieved her heart witli tears. 

“ But I ken’d,” said Jcanic, when she gave an account of her pilgi image, “ that greeting 
would do hut little good, and that it was mair beseeming to tliank the Lord, that had 
showed me kindness and countenance by means of a man, that mony ca’cl a Naha! and 
churl, hut wha was free of liis gudes to me, as ever the fountain was free of the stream. 
And I minded the Scripture about the sin of Israel at Meribali, when the people mur- 
mured, although Moscb had brought water from the dry rock that the congregation 
might drink and live. Sae, I wad not trust mysell with another look at puir Woodend, 
for the very blue reek that came out of the lum-head pat me in mind of the change of 
market days with us.” 
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In this resigned and Christian temper she pursued her journey, until she was beyond 
this place of melancholy recollections, and not distant from the village where Butler 
dwelt, which, with its old-fashioned church and steeple, rises among a tuft of trees, 
occupying the ridge of an eminence to the south of Edinburgh. At a quarter of a 
mile’s distance is a clumsy square tower, the residence of the Laird of Libbcrton, who, 
in former times, with the habits, of the predatory chivalry of Germany, is Raid frequently 
to have annoyed the city of Edinburgh, by intercepting the supplies and merchandise 
which came to the town from the southward. 

This village, its tower, and its church, did not lie precisely in Jennie’s road towards 
England; but they were not much aside from it, and the village was the abode of Butler. 
She had resolved to sec him in the beginning of her journey, because she conceived 
him the most proper person to write to her father concerning her resolution and her 
hopes. There was probably another reason latent in her affectionate bosom. She wished 
once more to see the object of so early and so sincere an attachment, before commencing 
a pilgrimage, the perils of which she did not disguise from herself, although she did not 
allow them so to press upon her mind as to diminish the strength and energy of her 
resolution. A visit to a lover from a young person in a higher rank of life than Jennie’s, 
would have had something forward and improper in its character. But the simplicity of 
her rural habits was unacquainted with these punctilious ideas of decorum, and no notion, 
therefore, of impropriety crossed her imagination, as, setting out upon a long journey, 
she went to bid adieu to an early friend. 

There was still another motive that pressed upon her mind with additional force as 
she approached the village. She laid looked anxiously for Butler in the court-house, 
and had expected that, certainly, in some part of that c\entful day, he would have 
appeared to bring such countenance and support as he could give to his old friend, and 
the protector of his youth, e\en if her own claims were laid aside. 

Sin* knew, indeed, that he was under a certain degree of restraint; but she still had 
hoped that he v\ould have found mean-, to emancipate himself from it, at least for one 
day. In short, the wild ami wayward thoughts which Wordsworth has described as 
rifting in an absent lover’s imagination, suggested, as the only explanation of liis absence, 
that Butler must be very ill. And so much had this wrought on her imagination, that 
when she approached the cottage where her lover occupied a small apartment, and which 
had been pointed out to her by a maiden with a milk-pail on her head, she trembled at 
anticipating the answer she might receive on inquiring for him. 

Her fears in this case had, indeed, only hit upon the truth. Butler, whose constitution 
was naturally feeble, did not soon recover the fatigue of body and distress of mind which 
ho had suffered, in consequence of the tragical events with which our narrative commenced. 
The painful idea that his character was breathed on by suspicion, was an aggravation to 
his distress. 

But the most cruel addition was the absolute prohibition laid by the magistrates on 
his holding any communication with Deans or liis family. It had unfortunately appeared 
likely to them, that some intercourse might be again attempted with that family by 
Robertson, through the medium of Butler, and this they were anxious to intercept, or 
prevent if possible. The measure was not meant os a harsh or injurious severity on the 
part of the magistrates; but, in Butler’s circumstances, it pressed cruelly hard. He felt 
be must J>e suffering under the bad opinion of the person who was dearest to him, 
from aj^finputation of unkind desertion, the most alien to his nature. 

This painful thought, pressing^ a frame already injured, brought on a succession of 
slow and lingering feverish attacks, whieh greatly impaired his health, and at length 
rendered liiin incapable even of the sedentary duties of the school, on which his bread 
depgpded. Fortunately, old ]|dr. Whackbaim, who was the principal teacher of the 
little parochial establishment, was sincerely attached to Butler. Besides that he was 
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sensible of his merits and value as an assistant, which had greatly raised tho credit of 
his little school, the ancient pedagogue, who had himself been tolerably educated, retained 
some taste for classical lore, and would gladly relax, after the drudge? ry of the school 
was over, by conning over a few pages of Horace or Juvenal with his u&hcr. A simi- 
larity of taste begot kindness, and accordingly lie saw Butler’s increasing debility with 
great compassion, roused up his own energies to teaching the school in the morning 
hours, insisted upon his assistant’s reposing himself at that period, and, besides, supplied 
him with s^ch eoinforts as the patient’* situation required, and his own means were 
inadequate tk> compass. 

Such was Butler’s situation, scarce able to drug himself to the place where his daily 
drudgery must gain his daily bread, and racked wi'h a thousand fearful anticipations 
concerning the fate of those who were dearest to him in the wmld, wlicu the trial and 
condemnation of Effie Deans put the copcstODe upon his mental misery. 

lie had a particular account of these events from a fellow -student who resided in the 
same village, and who, having been present on th»* melancholy occasion, was «d>le to place 
it in all its agony of horrors before his excruciated imagination. That deep * hnuld have 
\isited his eyes after such a curfew-uote, was impossible. A thousand dnudtul vinons 
haunted his imagination all night, and in the mornim; lie was awaked from a feverish 
slumber, by the only circumstance which could have added to his distress, — the visit of 
an intrusive ass. 

This unwelcome visitant was no other than lhirtoline Saddletree. The worthy and 
sapient burgher iiad kept his appointment at MacCroskieV, with Tlumduma* and some 
other neighbour*, to discuss tlic Duke of Arg)U’t> *peech, the justice of Effie Dcans’s 
condemnation, and the improbability of her obtaining a reprieve. .This sage conclave 
disputed high and drank deep, and on the next morning Bartoline iclt, as he expressed 
it, as if his head was like a “confused progress of writs.” 

To bring liis reflective power* to their usual serenity, Saddletree resolved to take a 
morning’s ride upon a certain hackney, which he, Plumdamas, and another honest shop- 
keeper, combined to maintain by joint subscription, for occasional jaunts for the purpose 
of business or exercise. As Saddletree had two children boarded with Whackbairn, 
uiid was, as we have seen, rather fond of Butler’s society, he turned his palfrey’s head 
toward* Libberton, and cairn*, as we have already said, to give the unfortunate usher 
that additional vexation, of wlueh Imogone complains so feelingly, when she says, 

1 m spi mhted with a fool — 
bprightod and anger’d worse. 

If any thing could have added gall to bitterness, it was the choice which Saddletree 
made of a subject for bis prosing harangues, being the trial of Effie Deans, and the pro- 
bability of her b< ing executed. Every word fell on Butler’s car like the knell of a 
death-bell, or the note of a scrcecli-ow 1. 

Jeanie paused at the door of her lover’s humble abode upon hearing the loud and 
pompous tones of Saddletree sounding from the inner apartment, “ Credit me, it will be 
sac, Mr. Butler. Brmidy cannot save her. She maun gang down the Bow wi* the lad 
in the pioted coat * at her heels.— I am sorry for the lassie, but the law, sir, maun ha© 
its course — 

Vivut Rex, 

Currat Lex, 

as the poet has it, in wliilk of Horace’s odeB I know not.” 

Here Butler groaned, in utter impatience of the brutality and ignorance which Bar-* 
toline had contrived to amalgamate into one sentence. But Saddletree, like other prosers, 
was blessed with a happy obtuseness of perception concerning the unfavourable impres- 
sion which he sometimes made on his auditors. He proceeded to deal forth his scragp of 

* The executioner, in liverj of black or dark grey and silver, likened by low wit to a magpie. 
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legal knowledge without mercy, and concluded by asking Butler, with great self-oompla* 
cency, “ Was it na a pity my father didna send me to Utrecht? Havena I missed the 
chance to' turn out as clarissimus on ictus, as auld Grunwiggin himsell? — Whatfor dinna 
ye speak, Mr. Butler? Wad 1 no hae been a clarissimus ictus ? — Eh, man.” 

“ I really do not understand you, Mr. Saddletree,” said Butler, thus pushed hard for 
an answer. Ilia faint and exhausted tone of voice was instantly drowned in the sonorous 
bray of Bartoline. 

“ No understand me, man? Ictus is Latin for a lawyer, is it not?” 

“ Not that ever I heard of,” answered Butler, in the same dejected tone. 

“ The dcil ye didna! — See, man, I got the word but this morning out of a memorial 
tof Mr. Crossmyloofs — see, there it is, ictus clarissimus et perti — peritissimus — it’s a* 
Latin, for it ’s printed in the Italian types.” 

“ O, you mean juris-consultus — Ictus is an abbreviation for juris-consultus.” 

“ Dinna tell me, man,” persevered Saddletree, “there’s nae abbreviates except in 
adjudications ; and this is a’ about a servitude of water-ilrap — that is to say, tillicidian ,* 
(maybe ye’ll say that’s no Latin neither,) in Mary King’s Close in the High Street.” 

“Very likely,” said poor Butler, overwhelmed by. the noisy perseverance of his visiter., 
“I am not able to dispute with you.” 

“ Few folk are — few folk are, Mr. Butler, though I say it, that sliouldna say it,” returned 
Bartoline, with great delight. “ Now, it will be twa hours yet or ye’re wanted in the 
schule, and as ye are no weel, I’ll sit wi’ you to divert ye, and explain t’ye the nature of a 
tillicidian. Ye maun ken, the petitioner, Mrs. Croinbie, a very decent woman, is a 
friend of mine, and I hae stude her friend in this case, and brought her wi* credit into 
the court, and 1 doubtna that in due time she will win out o’t wi’ credit, win she or lose 
she. Ye see, being an inferior tenement or laigh house, we grant ourselves to bo 
burdened wi* the tilliridc , that is, that we are obligated to receive the natural water-drap 
of the superior tenement, sae far as the same fa’s frae the heavens, or the roof of our 
neighbour’s house, and from thence by tin* gutters or eaves upon our laigh tenement. 
But the other night comes n Highland quean of a la^s, and she flashes, God kens what, out 
at the eastinost window of Mrs. MacPhuil’s house, that’s the superior tenement. I believe 
the auld women wad hae agreed, for Luckic MacFhnil sent dowu the lass to tell my friend 
Mrs. Croinbie that she luid made the gardyloo out of the w rang window, out of respect 
for twa 1 Iighlandincn that were speaking Gaelic in the close lielow the right anc. But 
luckily for Mrs. Crombie, I just chanced to come in in time to break aft* the communing, 
for it’s a pity the point suldna be tried. We had Mrs. MaePhail into the Ten-Mark 
Court — The Ilieland limmer of a lass wanted to swear herself free — but haud ye there, 
Bays I ” 

The detailed account of this important suit might have lasted until poor Butler’s hour 
of rest was completely exhausted, had not Saddletree been interrupted by the noise of 
voices at the door. The woman of the house where Butler lodged, on returning with 
her pitcher from the well, whence she had been fetching water for the family, found our 
heroine Jeanie Deans standing at the door, impatient o£ the prolix harangue of Saddletree, 
yet unwilling to enter until lie should have taken his leave. 

The^good woman abridged the period of hesitation by inquiring, “ Was ye wanting the 
gudeman or me, loss ?” 

“ I wanted to speak with Mr. Butler, if he’s at leisure,” replied Jeanie. 

“ Gsm in by then, my woman,” answered the goodwife ; and opening the door of a 
room, She announced the additional visitor with, “ Mr. Butler, here’s a lass wants to 
speak t’ye.” 

The surprise of Butler was extreme, when Jeanie, who seldom stirred half a mile from 
home, entered his apartment upon this annunciation. 

* He meant, probably, tHIUeidium. 
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u Good God ! ” he said, starting from his chair, while alarm restored to his cheek th4< 
colour of which sickness had deprived it ; “ some new misfortune must have happened 1 ” 

“ None, Mr. Reuben, but what you must hue heard of — but 0, ye arc looking ill 
yoursell I ” — for the “ hectic of a moment” had not concealed from her affectionate 
eyes the ravages which lingering disease and anxiety of mind had made in her lover’s 
person. 

“ No : I am well— quite well,” said Butler, with eagerness ; “ if I can do any thing to 
assist you, Jeanie — or your father.” / 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Saddletree ; “ the tamily mny be considered as limited to 
twa now, just as if Effie had never been in the tailzie, puir thing. But, Jeanie lass, 
what brings you out to Libbcrton sac air in the men ning, and your father lying ill in the 
Luckcnbooths ?” 

“I had a message frae my father to Mr. Butlei,”suid Jeanie, with embarrassment; but 
instantly feeling ashamed of the fiction to which she had resorted, for her love of and 
veneration for truth was almost quakcr-liko, she corrected hei «elf— “ That is to say, 

I wanted to speak with Mr. Butler about some business of my father’s and pnir Effio’s.” 

“ Is it law business ?” said Bartoline ; “ because if it be, ye hail better take my opinion 
on the subject than liis.” 

“It is not just law business,” said Jeanie, who saw considerable inconvenience might 
arise from letting Mr. Saddletree into the secret purpose of her journey; “but I want 
Mr. Butler to write a letter for me.” 

“ Very right,” said Mr. Saddletree ; “ and if ye’ll tell me what it is about, I’ll dictate 
to Mr. Butler as Mr. Crossmyloof does to his ckrk. — Get joui pen and ink in initialibus , 
Mr. Butler.” 

Jeanie looked at Butler, and wrung her hands with vexation and impatience. 

“I believe, Mr. Saddletree,” said Butler, who saw the necessity of getting rid of him 
at all events, “ that Mr. Whaekbairn will be somew hat affronted, if you do not hear your 
boys called up to their lessons.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Butler, and tliat’b as true ; and I promised to ask a half play-day to the 
sohulc, so that the bairns might gang and see the hanging, which canna but have a pleasing 
effect on their young minds, seeing there is no knowing what they may come to them- 
selves. — Odd so, I didim mind ye were here, Jeanie Deans ; but ye maun use yoursell to 
hear the matter spoken o\ — Keep Jeanie here till I come back, Mr. Butler ; I winna bide 
ten minutes.” 

And with this unwelcome assurance of an immediate return, he relieved them of the 
embarrassment of his presence. 

“ Reuben,” said Jeanie, who saw the necessity of using the interval of his absence in 
discussing what had brought her there, “ I am bound on a lang journey — 1 am gaun to 
Lunnon to ask Eftie’b life of the king arid of the queen.” 

“ Jeanie ! you are surely not yourself,” answered Butler, in the utmost surprise ; — 
“you go to London — you address the king and queen 1” 

“And what for no, Reuben?”, suid Jeanie, with all the composed simplicity of her 
character ; “ it’s but speaking to a moital man and woman when a* is done. And their 
hearts maun be made o’ flesh and blood like other folk’s, and Effie’ s story wad melt them 
were they stone. Forby, I liac heard that they are no sic bad folk as what the Jacobites 
ca* them.” 

“ Yes, Jeanie,” said Butler ; “ but their magnificence— their retinue— the difficulty of 
getting audience ? ” 

“ I have thought of a’ that, Reuben, and it shall not break my spirit. Nae doubt their 
daiths will bo very grand, wi’ tbeir crowns on their heads, and their sceptres in their 
hands, like the great Kin g Ahasuorus when he sate upon his royal throne foment the 
gate of his house, as we are told in Scripture. But I have that within me that will keep 

K K I 
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my heart from failing, and I am araaist sure that I will be strengthened to speak the 
errand I came for.” 

“ Alas ! alas !” said Butler, “ the kings now-a-days do not sit in flic gate to administer 
justice, as in patriarchal times. I know as little of courts as you do, Jeanic, by experience ; 
but by reading and report I know, that the King of Britain does every thing by means 
of his ministers.” 

“ And if they be upright, God-fearing ministers,” said Jeanie, “ it’s sae muckle the 
better chance for Effie and me.” 

“ But you do not even understand the most ordinary words relating to a court,” said 
Butler ; “ by the ministry is meant not clergymen, but the king’s official servants.” 

“Nae doubt,” returned Jeanie, “he maun hae a great number inair, I daur to Ray, than 
the duchess has at Dalkeith, and great folk’s servants are aye mair saucy than themselves. 
But I’ll be deoently put on, and I’ll offer them a trifle o’ siller, as if I came to sec the 
palace. Or, if they scruple that, I’ll tell them I’m come on a business of life and death, 
and then they will surely bring me to speech of the king and queen ?” 

Butler shook liis head. “ () » Jeanie, this is entirely a wild dream. You can never 
see them but through some great lord’s intercession, and 1 think it is scarce possible even 
then.” 

“ Wed, but maybe I can get that too,” said Jeanie, “ with a little helping from you.” 

“ From me, Jeanic ! this is the wildest imagination of all.” 

“ Ay, but it is not, Reuben. Havena I heard you say, that your grandfather (that 
my father never likes to hear about) did some gude langaync to the forbear of tills Mac 
Callummorc, when he was Lord of Lorn ?” 

“ He did so,” said Butler, eagerly, “ and I can prove it. — I will write to the Duke of 
Argyle — report speaks him a good kindly man, as he is known for a biave soldier and 
true patriot — I will conjure him to stand between your sister and this cruel fate. There 
is but a poor chance of success, but we will try all means.” 

“We must try all moanR,” replied Jeanie ; “ but writing winna do it — a letter eanna 
look, and pray, and beg, and beseech, as the human voice can do to the human heart. 
A letter’s like the music that the ladies have for their spinets — naething but black scores, 
compared to the same tune played or sung. It’s word of mouth maun do it, or naething, 
Reuben.” 

“ You are right,” said Reuben, recollecting his firmness, “ and I will hope that Heaven 
has suggested to your kind heart and firm courage the only possible means of saving the 
life of this unfortunate girl. But, Jeanie, you must not take this most perilous journey 
alone ; I have an interest in you, and I will not agree that my Jeanie throws herself 
away. You must even, in the present circumstances, give me a husband's right to protect 
you, and I will go with you myself on tills journey, and assist you to do your duty by 
your family.” 

“ Alas, Reuben I ” said Jeanie in her turn, “ this must not be ; a pardon will not gie 
my sister her fair fame again, or make me a bride fitting for an honest man and an usefu’ 
minister. Wlia wad mind what he said in the pu’pit, that had to wife the sister of a 
woman that was condemned for sic wickedness ! ” 

“ But. Jeanie,” pleaded her lover, “ I do not believe, and I cannot believe, that Eflic 
has done this deed.” 

“ Heaven bless ye for saying sae, Reuben,” 'answered Jeanie $ “ but she maun bear the 
blame o’tAer all.” 

“ But^lie blame, were it even j ustly laid on her, does not fall on you.” 

“ Ah, Reuben, Reuben,” replied the young woman, “ ye ken it is a blot that spreads to 
kith and kin. — Ichabod — as my poor father says — the glory is departed from our 
house ; for the poorest xpon’s hquse has a glory, where there are true hands, a divine 
heart, and an honest fame— And the last has gone frae us a’.” 
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M But, Jeanie, consider your word and plighted faith to me j and would yon undertake 
such a journey without a man to protect you ?— and who should that protector be but 
your husband?” 

“ You are kind and good, Reuben, and wad take me wi* a’ my shame, I doubtna. But 
ye canna but own that this is no time to marry or be given in marriage. Na, if that suld 
ever be, it maun be in another and a better season.— And, dear Reuben, ye si»eak of 
protecting me on my journey— Alas ! who will protect and take care of you ?— your very 
limbs tremble with standing for ten minutes on the floor ; how could you undertake 
a journey as far as Lunnon ?” 

“ But I am strong— I am well,” continued Butler, sinking in his seat totally exhausted, 
“ at least I shall be quite well to-morrow.” 

“ Ye sec, and ye ken, ye maun just let me depart,” said Jeame, after a pmi-e ; and 
then taking his extended hand, and gazing kindly in his face, she added, “ IiV e’en a 
grief the mair to me to see you in this way. But ye maun keep up your heai L for Jeanie’s 
sake, for if she isna your wife, she will never be the wife of living man. And now gie 
me the paper for MacCallummore, and bid God speed me ou my way.” 

There was something of romance in Jeanie’s venturous resolution ; yet, on considera- 
tion, us it seemed impossible to alter it by persuasion, or to give her assistance but by 
advice, Butler, after some farther debate, put into her hands the paper she desired, which, 
with the muster-roll in which it was folded up, were the sole memorial* of the stout and 
enthusiastic Bible Butler, his grandfather. While Butler sought this document, Jeanio 
had time to take up his pocket Bible. “ I have marked a *»cripturo,” she said, a* she 
again laid it down, “ with your kylevinc pen, that will be useful to us baith. And ye 
maun tak the trouble, Reuben, to write a’ this to my father, for, God help me, I have 
neither head nor hand for lang letters at ony time, forby now ; and I trust him entirely 
to you, and I trust you will soon be permitted to see liim. And, Reuben, when ye db 
wiu to the speech o’ him, mind a’ the auld man’s bits o’ ways, for Jeauie’s sake ; and dinna 
speak o* Latin or English terms to him, for he’s o’ the auld warld, and downa bide to be 
fashed wi* them, though I daresay he may be wrung. And dinna ye say muckle to him, 
but set him on speaking himsell, for lie’ll bring himsell mair comfort that way. And O, 
Reuben, the poor lassie in yon dungeon ! — but I ncednu bid your kind heart— gie her 
what comfort ye can os soon as they will let ye see her — tell her — But I maunnu speak 
nuiir about her, for I maunnu take leave o* ye wi’ the tear in my ee, for that wadna bo 
canny. — God bless ye, Reuben ! ” 

To avoid so ill an omen she left the room hastily, while her features yet retained the 
mournful and affectionate smile which she had compelled them to wear, in order to 
support Butler’s spirits. 

It seemed, as if the power of sight, of speech, and of reflection, had left him as sho 
disappeared from the room, which she had entered and retired from so like an apparition. 
Saddletree, who entered immediately afterwards, overwhelmed him with questions, which 
lie answered without understanding them, and with legal disquisitions, which conveyed to 
him no iota of meaning. At length the learned burgess recollected that there was a Baron 
Court to be held at Loanhcad that day, and though it was hardly worth while, “ he might 
as wool go to see if there was ony tldng doing, as ho was acquainted with the baron-bailie, 
who was a decent man, and would be glad of a word of legal advice.” 

So soon os he departed, Butler flew to the Bible, the last book which Jeanie had 
touched. To his extreme surprise, a paper, containing two or tliree pieces of gold, 
dropped from the book. "With a black-lead pencil, she had marked the sixteenth and 
twenty-fifth verses of the thirty-seventh Psalm, — “ A little that a righteous man hath, is 
hotter than the riches of the wicked.” — “ I have been young and am now old, yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.” 

Deeply impressed with the affectionate delicacy which shrouded its own generosity 
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under the cover of a providential supply to his wants, he pressed the gold to his lips with 
more ardour than ever the metal was greeted with by a miser. To emulate her devout firm* 
ness and confidence seemed now the pitch of his ambition, and his first task was to write an 
account to David Deans of his daughter’s resolution and journey southward. He studied 
every sentiment, and even eveiy phrase, which he thought could reconcile the old man to 
her extraordinary resolution. The effect wliich this epistle produced will be hereafter 
adverted to. Butler committt d it to the charge of an honest clown, who had frequent 
dealings with Deans in the sale of his dairy produce, and who readily undertook a journey 
to Edinburgh, to put the letter into his ow n hands.* 

* Bj dint of assiduous research I am enabled to certiorate the reader, that the name of this person was Saunders Broad- 
foot, and that he dealt in the wholesome commodity called kirn milk, ( Anglici , butter milk )— J C 
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M> mt»e land, good night 1 

Lord Ihno'i 


N the present day, a journey from Edinburgh to London is a matter at 
onco safe, brief, and simple, however inexperienced or unprotected the 
traveller. Numerous coaches of different rates of chaige, and as many 
packets, are perpetually passing and rcpa&sing betwixt the capital of 
Britain and her northern sibter, so that the most timid or indolent may 
execute such a journey upon a few hours’ notice. But it was different in 
1737. So slight and infrequent was the intercourse betwixt London and Edinburgh, 
that men still alive remember that upon one occasion the mail irom the former city arrived 
at the General Post-Office in Scotland with only one letter in it.* The usual mode of 
travelling was by means of post-horses, the traveller occupying one, and his guide another, 
in which manner, by relays of horses from stage to stage, the journey might be accom- 
plished in a wonderfully short time by those who could endure fatigue. To have the 
bones shaken to pieces by a constant change of those hacks was a luxury for the rich— 

* The fket M certain The nngle epiitle wm addrewed to the principal director of the Bntwh Linen Company 
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the poor were under the necessity of using the mode of conveyance with which nature 
had provided them. 

With a strong heart, and a frame patient of fatigue, Jennie Deans, travelling at the rate 
of twenty miles a- day, and sometimes farther, traversed the southern part of Scotland, 
and advanced as far as Durham. 

Hitherto she had been either among her own country-folk, or those to whom her bare 
feet and tartan screen were objects too familiar to attract much attention. But as she 
advanced, she perceived that both circumstances exposed her to sarcasm and taunts, 
which she might otherwise have escaped ; and although in her heart she thought it unkind, 
and inhospitable, to sneer at a passing stranger on account of the fashion of her attire, 
yet she had the good sense to alter those parts of her dress which attracted ill-natured 
observation. Her cliecqued screen was deposited carefully in her bundle, and she 
conformed to the national extravagance of wearing shot's and stockings for the whole 
day. She confessed afterwards, that, “ besides the wastrife, it was lang or she could 
walk sac comfortably with’ the shoos u* without them; but there was often a bit saft 
heather by the road-side, and that helped her weel on.” The want of the hereon, which 
was drawn over the head like a veil, she supplied by a bon-gruce , as she called it ; a large 
straw bonnet, like those worn by the English maidens when labouring in the fields. 
“But I thought unco shame o* inyscll” she said, “tlio first time I put on a married 
woman’s bon-grace , and me a single maiden.” 

With those changes she had little, as she said, to make “her kenspeekle when she 
didna speak,” but her accent and lunguugc drew down on her so many jests and gibes, 
couched in a worse patoi s by far than her own, that she soon found it was her interest to 
talk as little and as seldom ns possible. She answered, therefore, civil salutations of 
chance passengers with a civil curtsey, and chose, with anxious circumspection, such 
places of repose as looked at once most decent and sequestered. She found the common 
people of England, although inferior in eourtesy to stranger?, such as was then practised 
in her own more unfrequented country, yet, upon the whole, by no means deficient in the 
real duties of liospitulity. She readily obtained food, and shelter, and protection at 
a very moderate rate, which sometimes the generosity of mine host altogether declined, 
with a blunt apology, — “ Thee hast a long way afore thee, lass ; and I’se ne’er take 
penny out o’ a single woman’s purse ; it’s the best friend thou can have on the road.” 

It often happened, too, that mine hostess was struck with “ the tidy, nice Scotch body,” 
and procured her an escort, or a cast in a wagon, for some part of the way, or gave her 
a useful advice and recommendation respecting her resting-places. 

At York our pilgrim stopped for the best part of a day, partly to recruit her strength, 
— partly because she had the good luck to obtain a lodging in an inn kept by a country- 
woman, — partly to indite two letters to her father and Reubeu Butlei; ; an operation of 
some little difficulty, her habits being by no means those of literary composition. That 
to her father was in the following words : 

“ Dearest Father, — I make my present pilgrimage more heavy and burdensome, 
through the sad occasion to reflect that it is without your knowledge, which, God knows, 
was far contrary to my heart ; for Scripture says, that ‘ the vow of the daughter should 
not be bidding without the consent of the father,’ wherein it may be J have been guilty 
to tak this wearie journey without your consent* Nevertheless, it was borne in upon my 
mind that Lshould be an instrument to help my poor sister in this extremity of nced- 
cessity, oyCTwise I wad not, for wealth or for world’s gear, or for the haill lands of 
Da’keith and Lugton, have done the like o’ this, without your free will and knowledge. 
O, dear father, as ye wad desire a blessing on my journey, and upon yonr household, 
speak a word or write a line of comfort to you poor prisoner. If she has sinned, she 
has sorrowed and suffered, and ye -ken better than me, that we maun forgie others, as we 
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pray to be forgien. Dear father, forgive my saying this muekle, for it doth not become 
a .young head to instruct grey hairs ; but I am sae far frue ye, that my heart yearns to 
ye a*, and fain wad I hear that ye had forgicn her trespass, and sae I nuc doubt say inair 
than may become me. The folk hero arc civil, and, like the barbarians unto the Iioly 
apostle, hae shown me mueh kindness ; aud there are a sort of chosen people in the land, 
for they hae some kirks without organs that are like ours, and are culled meeting-houses, 
where the minister preaches without a gown. 15 ut most of the country aie prelatists, 
whilk is awl’u’ to think ; and 1 saw twa men that were ministers following hunds, as 
bauld as lhoslin or Driden, the young Laird of Loup-tlio-dike, or ony wild gallant in 
Lothian. A borrow fu’ bight to behold! 0, dear father, may a blessing be with your 
down-lying and up-rihing, and remember in your prayeis your allcctiouatc daughter to 
command, **»Ji sn Dean*-.” 

A postscript bore, “I learned from a decent woman, a grazier’s widow, that they hae 
a cure for the muir-ill in Cumberland, whilk is ane pint, us tin y ta’t, of j. ill, whilk is 
a diibblc in comparison of our gawsie Scots pint, and hardly a nmtehkin, boil'd wi* sope 
and haitshorn draps, and toomed doun the creature’s throat wi’ one whom. Ve might 
tiy it <m the bauson-faced year-auld quey ; an it does uae gude, it can do nae ill.— She 
was a kind woman, and seemed skeely about horned beust». ’'When I icoch Lunnon, 
I mt( lid to gang to our cousin Mrs. Glass, the tobacconist, sit the sign o’ the Thistle, wha 
is o i t‘evil sis to send you down your spleuchau-fu’ ones u year ; and as she must be well 
keiul in Lunnon, 1 doubt not easily to iinil out where she liw 

Being seduced into betraying our liei oi lie’s confidence thus far, we will stretch our 
coiiiimuiieatioii a step beyond, and impurt to the lcadtr her litter to licr lover. 

“Mu. Uluhi.n 15uTi.ru,- Hoping this will find you better, this comes to say, that 
I have reached this great town safe, and am not wearied with walking, but the better for 
it. And I have seen many things which I trust to tell you one day, also the muekle kirk 
of this place ; and all around the city are mills, wrhilk havena muekle wheels nor mill- 
dams, but gang by the wind — strange to behold. Ane miller asked me to gang in and 
see it woik, hut 1 wad not, for 1 am not come to the south to make acquaintance with 
strangers. I keep the straight road, and just heck il’ ony body speaks to me cecvilly, and 
answers naebody with the tong but women of my ain sect. I wish, Mr. Butler, I kind 
ony thing that wad muk ye weel, lor they liac umir medicines in this town of York tlian 
wad cure a’ Scotland, aud surely some of them wad be gude for your complaints. If yc 
had a kindly motherly body to nurse ye, and no to let ye waste yoursell wi’ reading — 
whilk ye read mair than enough wi’ the bairns in the sehule— and to gic ye warm milk 
in the morning, 1 wad be mail* easy for je. Dear Mr. Butler, keep a good heart, for we 
are in the hands of Ane that kens better what is glide for us than we ken what is for 
oursells. I hoe nac doubt to do that for which I am come — I canna doubt it — I winna 
think to doubt it — because, if I haena full assurance, how shull I bear myself with earnest 
entreaties in the great folk’s presence ? But to ken that ane’s purpose is right, and to 
make their heart strong, is the w r ay to get through the war&t day’s ilarg. The bairns’ 
lime says, the warst blast of the borrowing days* couldna kill the three silly poor hog- 
lams. And if it be God’s pleasure, we that are siudered in sorrow may meet again in 
joy, even on this hither side of Jordan. I dinna bid ye mind what I said at our partin’ 
anent my poor father and that misfortunate lassie, for I ken you will do sae for the sake 
of Cliristian charity, whilk is mair than the entreaties of her that is your servant to 
command, “ Jeanie Deans.” 

* The three last days of March, old style, are called the Borrowing D'iys, for, as they are remarked to be unusually 
stormy, it is feigned that March had borrowed them from April, to extend the sphere of lus rougher sway. The rhyme on 
the subject is quoted m Leyden's edition of tho Complaynt of Scotland. 
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This letter also had a postscript. “ Dear Reuben, If ye think that it wad hae been 
right for me to have said mair and kinder things to ye, just think that I hae written sae, 
since I am sure that I wish a' that is kind and right to ye and by ye. Ye will think 
I am turned waster, for I wear clean hose and shoon every day ; but it*s the fashion here 
for decent bodies, and ilka land has its ain landlaw. Ower and aboon a', if laughing days 
were e’er to come back again till us, ye wad laugh weel to see my round face at the far 
end of a strae ban-grace , that looks as muckle and round as the middcll aisle in Libberton 
Kirk. But it sheds the sun weel aff, and keeps uncivil folk frae staring as if ane were 
a worrycow. I sail tell ye by writ how I come on wi’ the Duke of Argyle, when I won 
up to Lunnon. Direct a line, to say how ye are, to me, to the charge of Mrs. Margaret 
Glass, tobacconist, at the sign of the Thistle, Lunnon, whilk, if it assures me of your 
health, will make my mind sae muckle easier. Excuse bad spelling and writing, as 
I have ane ill pen.” 

The orthography of these epistles may seem to the southron to require a better apology 
than the letter expresses, though a bad pen was the excuse of a certain Galwegian laird 
for bad spelling ; but, on behalf of the heroine, I would have them to know, that, thanks 
to the care of Butler, Jeanic Deans wrote and spelled fifty times better than half 
the women of rank in Scotland at that period, whose strange orthography and singular 
diction form the strongest contrast to the good sense which their correspondence usually 
intimates. 

For the rest, in the tenor of these epistles, Jeanie expressed, perhaps, more hopes, a 
firmer courage, and better spirits, than she actually felt. But this was with the amiable 
idea of relieving her father and lover from apprehensions on her account, which she was 
sensible must greatly add to their other troubles. “ If they think me weel, and like to 
do weel,” said the poor pilgrim to herself, “ my father will be kinder to Etfie, and Butler 
will be kinder to himself. For I ken weel that they will think mair o’ me than I do o* 
mysell.” 

Accordingly, she sealed her letters carefully, and put them into the post-office with her 
own hand, after many inquiries concerning the time in which they were likely to reach 
Edinburgh. When this duty was performed, she readily accepted her landlady's pressing 
invitation to dine with her, and remain till the next morning. The hostess, as we have 
said, was her countrywoman, and the eagerness with which Scottish people meet, com- 
municate, and, to the extent of their power, assist each other, although it is often objected 
to us as a prejudice and narrowness of sentiment, seems, on the contrary, to arise from a 
most justifiable and honourable feeling of patriotism, combined with a conviction, which, 
if undeserved, would long since have been confuted by experience, that the habits and 
principles of the nation are a sort of guarantee for the character of the individual. At 
any rate, if the extensive influence of this national partiality be considered as an additional 
tie, binding man to man, and calling forth the good offices of such as can render them to 
the countryman who happens to need them, we think it must be found to exceed, as an 
active and efficient motive to generosity, that more impartial and wider principle of general 
benevolence, which we have sometimes seen pleaded as an excuse for assisting no indivi- 
dual whatever. 

Mret Bickerton, lady of the ascendant of the Seven Stars, in the Castle-gate, York, 
was deeply infected with the unfortunate prejudices of her country. Indeed, she displayed 
so mucMindness to Jeanie Deans, (because she herself, being a Merse woman, marched 
with Mid-Lothian, in which Jeaj^e was bom,) showed such motherly regard to her, and 
such anxiety for her farther progress, that Jeanie thought herself safe, though by temper 
sufficiently cautious, in communicating her whole story to her. 

Mrs. Bickerton raised her fyands and eyes at the recital, and exhibited much wonder 
and pity. But she also gave some effectual good advice. 
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She required to know the strength of Jeanie’s purse, reduced by her deposit at Lib- 
berton, and the necessary expense of her journey, to about fifteen pounds. “ This,” she 
said, “ would do very well, providing she would carry it a’ safe to Loudon.” 

“Safe!” answered Jeanie; “ 1’se warrant my carrying it safe, bating the needful 
expenses.” 

« Ay, but highwaymen, lassie,” said Mrs. Bickerton ; “ for ye are come into a more 
civilized, that is to say, a more roguish country than the north, and how yc are to get 
forward, I ^o not profess to know. If ye could wait here eight day.., our wagons would 
go up, and I would recommend you to Joe Broadwliecl, who would see you safe to the 
Swan and two Necks. And dinna sneeze at Joe, if lie should be for drawing up w i’ you,” 
(continued Mrs. Bickerton, lier acquired English mingling with her national or original 
dialect,) “ lie’s a handy boy, and a wonter, and no lad better thought o’ on the road ; and^ 
the English make good husbands enough, witness my poor man, Moses Bickerton, as is 

i’ the kirkyard.” . 

Jeanie hastened to say, that she could not possibly wait for the setting forth of Joe 
Broadwheel ; being internally by no means gratified with the idea of becoming the object 
of his attention during the journey. ..... 

« Aweel, lass,” answered the good landlady, “ then thou inu^t pickle in thine am poke- 
nook, and buckle thy girdle thine ain gate. But take my advice, and lode thy gold in 
thy stn>s, and keep a piece or two and some silver, in case tliou beM spoke withal; for 
there’s as wud lads haunt within ft day’s walk from hence, as on ihe braes of Doun in 
Perthshire. And, lass, thou inannnn gang staring through Liinnon. asking wha kens 
Mrs. Glass at the sign o’ the Thistle ; marry, they would laugh tliec to scorn. But 
gang thou to this honest man,” and she put a direction into Jeanie a hand, “lie kens 
maist part of the sponsible Scottish folk in the city, and lie will find out your friend for 

Jeanie took the little introductory letter with sincere thanks ; but, something alarmed 
on the subject of the highway robbers, her mind recurred to what Ratoliffe had mentioned 
to her, and briefly relating the circumstances which placed a document so extraordinary 
in her hands, she put the paper he had given her into the hand of Mrs. Bickerton. 

The Lady of the Seven Stars did not, indeed, ring a bell, because such was not the 
fashion of the time, but she whistled on a silver-call, which was hung by her side, and a 
tight serving-maiden entered the room. 

“ Tell Dick Ostler to come here,” said Mrs. Bickerton. 

Dick Ostler accordingly made his appearance a queer, knowing, shambling animal, 

with a hatchet-face, a squint, a game-arm, and a limp. 

“ Dick Ostler,” said Mrs. Bickerton, in a tone of authority that shewed she was (at 
least by adoption) Yorkshire too, “ thou knowest most people and most things o the road. 

“ Eye, eye, God help me, mistress,” said Dick, shrugging his shoulders betwixt a 
repentant and a knowing expression-” Eye ! I ha’ knov ’d a thing or twa i ma day, 
mistress ” He looked sharp and laughed- looked grave and sighed, as one who was pre- 
pared to take the matter either way. . 

« Kenst thou thiB wee bit paper amang the rest, man?” stud Mrs. Bickerton, handing 

him the protection which Ratoliffe had given Jeanie Deans. , . „ 

When Dick had looked at the paper, he winked with one eye, extended ins SF°‘ e “| 
month from car to oar, like a navigable canal, scratched his head powerfully and then 
said, “ Ken t — ay — maybe we ken summat, an it werena for harm to lm, 

“ None in the world,” said Mrs. Bickerton ; “ only a dram of Hollands to thyseJf, man, 

an thou will’t speak.” . . , . , . . ... 

“ Why, then,” said Dick, giving the head-hand of his breeches a knowing hoist ; with 
one hand, and kicking out one foot behind him to accommodate the adjustment of that 
important habiliment, « I dares to say the pass will be kend weel eneugh on the road, an 
that be all.” 
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“ But what sort of a lad was he ?” said Mrs. Bickcrton, winking to Jcanie, as proud of 
her knowing ostler. 

“ Why, what ken 1 ? — Jim the Rat — why he was Cock o’ the North within this twcl- 
month — he and Scotch Wilson, Ilandie Dan die, as they called him — but lie’s been out o’ 
this country a while, as I raekon ; but ony gentleman, as keeps the road o’ this side 
Stamford, will respect Jim’s pass.” 

Without asking farther questions, the landlady filled Dick Ostler a bumper of Hollands, 
lie ducked with his head and shoulders, scraped with his more advanced hoof, bolted the 
alcohol, to use the learned phrase, and withdrew to his own domains. 

“ I would advise thee, Jcanie,” said Mrs. Bickcrton, “ an thou ineetest with ugly cus- 
tomers o’ the road, to show them this bit paper, for it will serve thee, assure thyself.” 

A neat little supper concluded the'evening. The exported Scotswoman, Mrs. Bickerton 
by name, eat heartily of one or two seasoned dishes, drank some sound old ale, and a glass 
of stiff negus ; while she gave Jcanie a history of her gout, admiring liow it was possible 
that she, whose fathers and mothers for many generations had been farmers in Lammcr- 
muir, could have come by n disorder so totally unknown to them. Jcanie did not choose 
to offend her friendly landlady, by speaking her mind on the probable origin of this com- 
plaint; but she thought on the flesh-pots ot Egypt, and, in spite of all entreaties to better 
fare, made her evening meal upon vegetables, witli a glass of fair water. 

Mrs. Bickcrton assured her, that the acceptance of any reckoning was entirely out of 
the question, furnished her with credentials to her correspondent in London, and to 
several inns upon the road where she had some influence or interest, reminded her of the 
precautions she should adopt for concealing her money, and as she was to depart early in 
the morning, look leave of her very affectionately, taking her word that she would visit 
her on her return to Scotland, and tell her how she had managed, and that .s umvium 
bomim for a gossip, “ all how and about it.” This Jennie faithf ully promised. 




etBrptrr t|u ‘C'unUO’imifc 


Ami Need ini] Misrn ^ iu -iml Om Kir bind, 
In sad oUinnu, caili di graded mud 


S our ti duller set out o.uly on tlio ensuing morning to prosmitc her 
journiy, mid was in the art of leaving tlio inn-jard, l)uk Ostler, who 
<*itlior Jiad risen early or neglected to go to bod, either ciiciunstanco 
being equally ineident to his railing, hollowed nut aitei hci , — “ The top 
ot the morning to you, Moggie. Haw* .1 tdio o’ Gunduby Hill, joung 
one. Kobin Hood’s dead and gw one, but time be takers jet in the Mile 
of Beu i. * J( anie looked at liim as if to leqiu^t a farther c \jd uiatiein, hut, w ith aim, 
a shuffle, and a shrug, inimitable*, (unless by Einci),) Dick tuiiu*el again te> the* raw-boneel 
htee*d which he was currying, and sung as lie employed the* comb anil biusli, — 

“ Robin ITond was a ^ com m m l it pood, 

And his bow was ol trust) \nn 
And if Robin siwl stnnd on tin kin*s In lind, 

Pm, why should not wc si) so tool 

Jeanie pursued her journe*y without farther inquiry, for there was nothing in Dick’s 
manner that inelineel her to prolong their conference A painful day’s journe*y brought 
lie*r to Ferry bridge, the beat inn, then and since, upon the great northern road ; and an 
introduction from Mrs. Bickerton, added to her own simple and quiet manners, so propi- 
tiated the landlady of the Swan in her favour, that the good dame* procured her the con- 
venient accommodation of u pillion and post-horse then returning to Tuxford, so that she 
Accomplished, upon the second day after lea\ ing York, the longest journey she had yet 
made. She was a good deal futigued by a mode of travelling to whieli she was less 
accustomed than to walking, and it was considerably later than usual on the ensuing 
morning that she felt herself able to resume her pilgrimage. At noon the hundred-armed 
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Trent, and the blackened ruins of Newark Castle, demolished in the great civil war, lay 
before her. It may easily be supposed, that Jeanic had no curiosity to make antiquarian 
researches, but, entering the town, went straight to the inn to which she had been directed 
at Ferrybridge. While she procured some refreshment, she observed the girl who 
brought it to her, looked at her several times with fixed and peculiar interest, and at last, 
to her infinite surprise, inquired if her name was not Deans, and if she was not a Scotch- 
woman, going to London upon justice business. Jeanie, with all her simplicity of character, 
had some of the caution of her country, and, according to Scottish universal custom, she 
answered the question by another, requesting the girl would tell her why she asked these 
questions ? 

The Maritomcs of the Saracen’s Head, Newark, replied, “ Two women had passed that 
morning, who had made inquiries after one Jeanie Dean's, travelling to London on such 
an errand, and could scarce be persuaded that she had not passed on.” 

Much surprised, and somewhat alarmed, (for what is inexplicable is usually alarming,) 
Jeanie questioned the wench about the particular appearance of these two women, but 
could only learn that the one was aged, and the other young; that the latter was the 
taller, and that the former spoke niobt, and seemed to maintain an authority over her com- 
panion, and that both spoke with the Scottish accent. 

This conveyed no information whatever, and with an indescribable presentiment of 
evil designed towards her, Jeanie adopted the resolution of taking post-horses for the 
next stage. In this, how c\ cr, she could not be gratified ; some accidental circumstances 
had occasioned what is culled a run upon the road, and the landlord could not accom- 
modate her with a guide and horses. After wailing some time, in hopes that a pair of 
horses that had gone southward would return in time for her use, she at length, feeling 
ashamed at her own pusillanimity, resolv ed to prosecute her journey in her usual manner. 

“ It was all plain road,” she was assured, “ except a high mountain, called Gunnerby 
Hill, about three miles from Grantham, which was her stage for the night.” 

“I’m glad to hear there’s a hill,” said Jeanie, “for baith my sight and mj very feet 
are weary o’ sie tracts o’ lev«l ground- it looks a* the way between this and York as if 
a* the land had been trenched and levelled, whilk is very wearisome to my Seoteli eon. 
When I lost sight of a muikleblue hill they ca’ Ingleboro’, I thought 1 liudna a fritnd 
left in this strange land.” 

“As for the matter of that, young woman,” said mine host, “ an you be so fond o’ hill, 
I carena an thou couldst carry Gunnerby away with tliec in thy lap, for it’s a murder to 
post-horses. Hut here’s to thy journey, and inayst thou w in well through it, f »r thou is 
a bold and a canny lass.” 

So saying, he took a powerful pull at a solemn tankard of liome-hrewed ale. 

“ T hope there is nae bad company on the road, sir?” said Jeanie. 

“ Why, when it’s clean without them I’ll thatch Groby pool wi’ pancakes. But there 
arena sac mony now; and since they liae lost Jim the Rat, they hold together no better 
than the men of Marsliam when they lost their common. Take a drop ere thou goest,” 
he concluded, offering her the tankard; “ thou wilt get naething at night save Grantham 
gruel, nine grots and a gallon of water.” 

Jeanie courteously declined the tankard, and inquired what was her “lawing?” 

“Tlfy lawing? Heaven help thee, wench! what ca’st thou that?” 

“ It is — I was wanting to ken what was to pay,” replied Jcunic. 

“Pa^Lord help thee! — why nought, woman — we liae drawn no liquor but a giU 
o* bee*, and the Saracen’s Head .pan spore a mouthful o’ meat to a stranger like o’ thee, 
that cannot speak Christian language. So here’s to thee once more. The same again, 
quoth Mark of Bellgrave,” and he took another profound pull at the tankard. 

The travellers who have visited Newark more lately, will not fail to remember the 
remarkably civil and gentlemanly manners of the person who now keeps the principal 
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inn there, and may find some amusement in contrasting them with those of his more 
rough predecessor. But we believe it will be found that the polish has worn off none of 
the real worth of the metal. 

Taking leave of her Lincolnshire Gaius, Jcanic resumed her solitary walk, and was 
somewhat alarmed when evening and twilight overtook her in the ojjen ground which 
extends to the foot of Gunnerby Hill, and is intersected with patches, of copse and with 
swampy spots. The extensive commons on the north road, most of which ore now 
enclosed, and in general a relaxed state of police, exposed the tr:»\ i Her io a highway 
robbery in a degree which is now unknown, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. Aware of this circumstance, Jcanic nunded her pace when she bund the 
trampling of a horse behind, and instinctively drew In one side of the road, ns it n allow 
as much room for the rider to pass as might he possible. Whm. the an if mil * a me up, 
blie found tlmt it was bearing two women, the one placed on a Mile -saddle, the other on 
a pillion behind her, as may still occasionally be mm»ii in Finland 

“A braw good-night to ye, Jeanie Dean*,” -aid the ibiemooi female a the horse 
passed our heroine; “What think ye o’ yon bonny hill yonder, lifting its blow to the 
moon? Trow ye yon’s the gate to heaven, that ye are s.u* tain ot " -maybe we will win 
there the night jet, God sain us, though our miiiny ii n\ rather Irueh in the upgang.” 

The speaker kept changing her seat in the saddle, and hulf-btoppimr the horse, as she 
brought her body round, while the woman that sate behind her on the pillion seemed to 
urge her on, in words wlii< L Jeanie heard but imperfectly. 

“ Ilaud your tongue, ye moon-raised b ! what i» youi business with , or with 

heaven or hell cither ?” 

“Troth, mither, no muchlc wi* heaven, I doubt, considci inu w r ba 1 carry aliint me — 
and as for liell, it will fight its ain battle at its ain time, l’se be bound. — Come, naggie, 
trot awa,’ man, an us thou Avert a broomstick, for a witch rides tliee — 

With no t* urtcli on im foot, and mj shoo on my hand, 

I glance like the wildhre through brugli and through land” 

The tramp of the horse, and the increasing distance, drowned the rest of her song, 
but Jeanie heard for some time tlic inarticulate sounds ring along the waste'. 

Our pilgrim remained btupified with undefined apprehensions. The being named by 
her name in so wild a lnanm i, and in a strange country, without farther explanation or 
communing, by a person who thus strangely flit+ed forward and disappeared before her, 
t ‘line near to the supernatural sounds in Comns : — 

The airy tongues, which <s>lluhlt men's name*. 

On bands, and shores, and dtbert wildernesses 

Ami although widily different in features, deportment, and rank, from the Lady of that 
enchanting masque, the continuation of the passage may be happily applied to Jeanie 
Deans upon this singular alarm : — 

These thoughts ma> startle well, but not astound 

The Mrtunus nnnd, that cier walks attended 

B) a strong siding champion — ( oiaujiiL. 

In fact, it was, with the recollection of the affectionate and dutiful errand on which 
she wft 9 engaged, her right, if such a word could be applicable, to expect protection in a 
task so meritorious. She had not advanced much farther, with a mind calmed by these 
reflections, when she was disturbed by a now and more instant subject of terror. Two 
men, who had been lurking among some copse, started up as she ad\ anccd, and met her 
m the road in a menacing manner. “ Stand and deliver,” said one of them, a short 
stout fellow, in a smock-frock, such as are worn by wagoners. 

“ The woman,” said the other, a tall thin figure, “ does not understand the wordB of 
action. — Your money, my precious, or your life I” 
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u I have But very little money, gentlemen,” said poor Jeanie, tendering that portion 
which she had separated from her principal stock, and kept apart for such an emergency; 
4t but if you are resolved to have it, to be sure you must have it.” 

" This won’t do, my girl. D — n me, if it shall pass!” said the shorter ruffian; “ do 
ye think gentlemen are to hazard their lives on the road to be cheated in this way? 
We’ll have every farthing you have got, or we will strip you to the skin, curse me.” 

His companion,* who seemed to have something like compassion for the horror which 
Jeanie’s countenance now expressed, said, “ No, no, Tom, this is one of the precious 
sisters, and we’ll take her word, for once, without putting her to the stripping proof. — 
Ilark ye, my lass, if you’ll look up to heaven, and say, this is the last penny you have 
about ye, why, bang it, we’ll let you pass.” 

“ I am not free,” answered Jeanie, “ to say what I have about me, gentlemen, for 
there's life and death depends on my journey; but if you leave, me as much as finds 
me bread and ^ater, I’ll be satisfied, and thank you, and pray for you.” 

“ D — n your prayers!” said the shorter fellow, “ that’s a coin that won’t pass with 
us;” and at the same time made a motion to seize her. 

“ Stay, gentlemen,” Katcliffe’s pass suddenly occurring to her; “ perhaps you know 
this paper.” 

“ Wliat devil is she after now, Frank?” said the more savage ruffian — “ Do you look 
at it, for, d — n me if I could read it if it were for the benefit of my clergy.” 

“ Thi9 is a jark from Jim Ratcliffe,” said the taller, having looked at the bit of paper. 
“ The wench must pass by our cutter’s law.” 

“I say no,” answered his companion; “ Rat has left the lay, and turned bloodhound, 
they say.” 

“ We may need a good turn from him all the same,” said the taller ruffian again. 

“ But wliat arc wo to do then ?” said the shorter man — “ We promised, you know, to 
strip the wencli, and send her begging back to licr own beggarly country, and now you 
are for letting her go on.” 

“ I did not say that,” said the other follow, and whispered to his companion, who 
replied, “ Be alive about it then, and don’t keep chattering till some travellers come up 
to nab us.” 

“ You must follow us off the road, young woman,” said the taller. 

“For the love of God!” exclaimed Jeanie, “as you were born of woman, dinna ask 
me to leave the road! rather take all I have in the world.” 

“What the devil is the wench afraid of?” said the other fellow. “I tell yon yon 
shall come to no harm; but if you will not leave the road and come with us, d — n me, 
but Fll beat your brains out where you stand.” 

“Thou art a rough bear, Tom,” said his companion. — “An yc touch her, I’ll give ye 
a shake by the collar shall make the Leicester beans rattle in thy guts. — Never mind 
him, girl; I will not allow him to lay a finger on you, if you walk quietly on with us; 
but if you keep jabbering there, d — n me, but I’ll leave him to settle it with you.” 

This threat conveyed all that is terrible to the imagination of poor Jeanie, who saw 
in him that “was of milder mood” her only protection from the most brutal treatment. 
She, therefore, not only followed him, but even held him by the sleeve, lest he should 
escape from her; and the fellow, hardened os lie was, seemed something touched by these 
marks o£ confidence, and repeatedly assured licr, that he would suffer her to deceive 
no harm. 

They cotfBucted their prisoner in a direction leading more and more from the public 
road, but "fch e observed that they kept a sort of track or by-path, which relieved her from 
part of iicr apprehensions, which would have been greatly increased had they not seemed 
to follow a determined and ascertained route. After about half-an-liour’s walking, nil 
three in profound silence, they approached an old barn, which stood on the edge of some 
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cultivated ground, but remote from every thing like a habitation. It was itself, howe\er, 
tenanted, for there was light in the windows. 

One of the footpads scratched at the door, which was opened by a female, and they 
entered with their unhappy prisoner. An old woman, who was preparing food by the 
assistance of a stifling fire of lighted charcoal, asked them, in the name of the devil, 
what they brought the wench there for, and why tin y did not strip her and turn lici'fc 
abroad on the common?” ' 

“ Come, come, Mother Blood,” said the tall man, “ we’ll do w hat’s right to oblige you, 
and we’ll do no more; we are bad enough, but not such as you would make u&— devils 
incarnate.” # 

“ She has got a jnrk from Jim Ratcliffc,” said the short fellow, ‘‘and Funk here won’t 
hear of our putting her through the null ” 



“No, tint I will not, by G — rV ” answered Frank; “lmt if old Mother Blood could 
keep her here for i little while, or send her back to Scotland, without hurting her, why, 
I see no hr mi in that — not I.” 

“ I’ll tell you what, Frank Levitt,” si id the old woman, “ if you call me Mother Blood 
again, I’ll paint this gully” (and she held a knife up as if about to make good her threat,) 
“ in the best blood in your body, mj lionny boy.” 

“ The price of ointment must be up in the north,” <*aid Frank, “ that puts Mother 
Blood so riucli out of humour.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the fury darted her knife at him with the vengeful 
dexterity of a wild Indian. As lie was on his guard, he avoided the missile by a sudden 
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motion of his head, but it whistled past his ear, and stuck deep in the clay wall of a 
partition behind. 

“ Come, come, mother,” said the robber, seizing her by both wrists, “ I shall teach 
you who’s master;” and so saying, he forced the hag backwards by main force, who 
strove vehemently until she sunk on a bunch of straw, and then letting go her hands, he 
held up his linger towards her in the menacing posture by which a maniac is intimi- 
dated by his keeper. It appeared to produce the desired effect ; for she did not attempt 
to rise from the seat on which lie had placed her, or to resume any measures of actual 
violence, but wrung her withered hands with impotent rage, and brayed and howled like 
a demoniac. 

“ 1 will keep my promise with you, you old devil,” said Frank ; “ the wench shall not 
go forward on the London road, but I will not have you touch a hair of her head, if it 
were but for your insolence.” 

This intimation seemed to compose in some degree the vehement passion of the old hag ; 
and while her exclamations and howls sunk into u low, maundering, growling tone of 
voice, another personage was added to this singular party. 

“Eh, Frank Levitt,” said this new-comer, who entered with a hop, step, and jump, 
which at once conveyed her from the door into the centre of the party, “ were ye killing 
our mother ? or were yc cutting the gruntcr’s weasand that Tam brought in this morning? 
or have ye been reading your prayers backward, to bring up my auld acquaintance the 
deil amang ye ? ” 

The tone of the speaker was so particular, that Jeanie immediately recognized the 
woman who had rode foremost of the pair which passed her just before she met the 
robbers ; a circumstance which greatly increased her terror, as it served to shew that the 
mischief designed against her was premeditated, though by whom, or for what cause, she 
totally at a lo«s to conjecture. From the style of her conversation, the reader also 
may probably acknowledge in this female an old acquaintance in the earlier part of our 
narrative. 

“ Out, ye mad devil ! ” said Tom, whom she had disturbed in the middle of a draught 
of some liquor with which he had found means of accommodating himself; “ betwixt your 
Bess of Bedlam pranks, and your dam's frenzies, a man might live quieter in the devil’s 
ken than here.” — And he again resumed the broken jug out of which he hud been 
drinking. 

“ And wha’s this n’t ?” said the mad woman, dancing up to Jeanie Deans, who, although 
in great terror, yet watched the scene with a resolution to let nothing pass unnoticed 
which might be serviceable in assisting her to escape, or informing her as to the true 
nature of her situation, and the danger attending it, — “ Wha’s this o’t ?” again exclaimed 
Madge Wildfire. “ Douce Davie Deans, the auld doited whig body’s daughter, in a gipsy’s 
barn, and the night setting in ! This is a sight for sair ccn ! — Eli, sirs, the falling off o’ the 
godly ! — and the t’other sister’s in the Tolbootli of Edinburgh ; 1 am very sorry for her, 
for my share — it’s my mother wusscs ill to her, and no me — though maybe I liac as 
inuckle cause.” 

“ Hark ye, Madge/’ said the taller ruffian, “ you have not such a touch of the devil's 
blood as the liag your mother, who may be his dam for what I know — take this young 
woman t(f your kennel, and do not let the devil outer, though he should ask in God’s name.” 

“ Ou ay : that I will, Frank,” said Madge, taking hold of Jeanie by the arm, and pulling 
her alongjffor it’s no for decent Christian young leddies, like her and me, to be keeping 
the like * you and Tyburn Tam company at this time o’ night. Sae gude-e'en t'ye, sirs, 
and mony o’ them ; and may ye a’ sleep till the hangmen wauken ye, and then it will be 
weel for the country.” 

She then, as her wild fancy seemed suddenly to prompt her, walked demurely towards 
her mother, who, seated by the charcoal fire, with the reflection of the red light on her 
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withered and distorted features marked by every evil passion, seemed the very picture of 
Hecate at her infernal rites ; and, suddenly dropping on her knees, said, with the manner 
of a six years* old child, “ Mammie, hear me say my prayers before I go to bed, and say 
God bless my bonny face, as ye used to do lang syne.” 

“ The deil flay the hide o* it to sole his brogues wi* !” said the old lady, aiming a buffet 
at the supplicant, in answer to her duteous request. 

The blow missed Madge, who, being probably acquainted by experience w uh the mode 
in which her mother was wont to confer Iter maternal benedictions, slipt out of arm’s 
length with great dexterity and quickness. The hag then started up, and, firing a pair 
of old fire-tongs, would have amended her motion, >»y lieating out the brains oiiht r of her 
daughter or Jeanie, (she did not seem greatly to oiuv which,} when her hand ,vns once 
more arrested by the man whom they call* d Frank Levitt. nlu>, .ei/ing her by the 
shoulder, flung her from him with great violence), v\t Uiitung, “ What, Molhei Damnable 
— again, and in my sovereign presence ! — Hark ve, Miid‘ e « i Bedlam ! p Mu your hole 
with your playfellow, or w< *shall liave tin devil to pay here, md nothii g to pay him 
with.” 

Madge took Levitt’s advice, retreating as fast as Mte could, and dragging Jeanie along 
with her into a soit ol roc< «,*», partitioiied off from the rest of iln bain, and filled with 
straw, from which it appeared that it wa« intended foi tin purport of dumber. The 
moonlight shone, through an »jhji hole, upon a pillion, a pack-sad lie, and one or two 
wallets, the travelling furniture of Madge and her umiahh mothci. — *‘ Now, saw ye e’er 
in your life,” said Madge, “ sue dainty a clmmb' r of dea- v *• c as tin* moon "hines down 
sae caller on the fresh strae ! There’s no a pleasanter cell in Bedlam, for as braw a place 
as it is on the outside. Were je ever in Bedlam?” 

“ No,” answered Je* nie faintly, appalled by the question, and the way in which it was 
put, yet willing to soothe her insane companion, being in circumstam es so unhappily pre- 
carious, that even the society of this gibbering madwoman seemed a species of protection. 

“ Never in Bedlam !” said Madge, as if with some surpiisc. — “ But ye’ll liae been in 
the cells at Edinburgh ?” 

“ Never,” repealed Jeanie. 

“ Weel, I think tliao daft earlos the magistrates send naebody to Bedlam but me — time 
maun hue an unco respect loi me, for whenever I am brought to them, they aye hae me 
bath to Bedlam. But troth, Jeuiie,” (she said this in a very confidential tone,) “to tell 
ye my private mind about it, I think ye are at nnc great loss ; for the keeper’s a cross- 
patch, and he maun hae it a’ his ain gate, to he sun*, or lie makes the place uaur than 
hell. I often tell him he’s the daftest in a* the house. — But what are they making sic 
a skirling for ? — Deil ane o’ them’s get in here — it wadna be mensefu* ! I will sit my back 
again the door ; it winna be that easy stirring me.” 

“Madge!” — “Madge!” — “Madge Wildfire!” — “Madge devil! what have ye done 
with the horse?” was repeatedly asked by the men without. 

“ He’s e’en at his supper, puir thing,” answered Madge ; “ deil an ye were at yours, too, 
an it were scauding brimstane, and then we wad liae h hs o’ your din.” 

“ His supper!” answered the more sulky ruffian — “ Wliat d’ye mean by that? — Tell 
me where he is, or I will knock your Bedlam brains out !” 

“ He’s in Gaffer Gablewood’s wheat-clone, an ye maun ken.” 

“ Ilis wheat-close, you crazed jilt !” answered the other, with an accent of great indig- 
nation. 

“ O, dear Tyburn Tam, man, what ill will the blades of the young wheat do to the 
puir nag?” 

“ That is not the question,” said the other robber ; “ but what the edtfntry will flay to 
us to-morrow*, when they see him in such quarters ? — Go, Tom, and bring him in ;*and 
avoid the soft ground, my lad ; leave no hoof-track behind you.” 


l ft 
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“ I think you give me always the fag of it, whatever is to be done," grumbled his 
companion. 

“ Leap, Laurence, you’re long enough,” said the other ; and the fellow left the barn 
accordingly, without farther remonstrance. 

In the meanwhile, Madge had arranged herself for repose on the straw ; but still in a 
half-sitting posture, with her back resting against the door of the hovel, which, as it 
opened inwards, was in this manner kept shut by the weight of the person. 

“ There’s mair shifts by stealing, Jeanie,” said Madge Wildfire ; “though whiles I can 
hardly get our mother to think sae. Wha wad hao thought but mysell of making a bolt 
of my ain back-banc ? But it’s no sae strong as thac that I hac seen in the Tolbooth 
at Edinburgh. The hammermen of Edinburgh are to my mind afore the world for making 
stancheons, ring-bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. And they arena that bad at girdles 
for carcakes neither, though the Cu’ross hammermen have the gree for that. My mother 
had ance a bonny Cu’ross girdle, and I thought to have baked carcakes on it for my puir 
wean that’s dead and gane nae fair way — but we maun a* dee, ye ken, Jeanie — You 
Cameronian bodies ken that brawlies ; and ye’re for making a hell u|»on earth that ye may 
bo less unwillin* to part wi’ it. But as touching Bedlam that ye were speaking about, l’se 
ne’er recommend it muckle the lac gate or the other, be it right — be it wrang. But ye 
kon what the sang says.” And, pursuing the unconnected and floating wanderings of her 
mind, she sung aloud — 

“ In the bonny cells of Bedlam, 

Ere I wo* anc and twenty, 

I had hempen braccktti strong, 

And merry whips, ding-dong, 

And prayer and fasting plenty 

" Weol, Jeanie, I am something herse the night, and I canna sing inucklc mair ; and 
troth, I think, I am gaun to sleep.” 

She drooped her head on her breast, a posture from which Jeanie, who would have 
given the world for an opportunity of quiet to consider the means and the probability of 
her escape, was very careful not to disturb her. After nodding, however, for a minute 
or two, with her eyes half closed, the unquiet and restless spirit of her malady again 
assailed Madge. She raised her head, and spoke, but with a lowered tone, which was 
again gradually overcome by drowsiness, to w bicli the fatigue of a dnj’s journey on horse- 
back had probably given unwonted occasion, — “ I dinna ken what makes me sae sleepy 
— I amaist never sleep till my bonny Lady Moon gangs till her bed- mair bv token, 
when she’s at the full, yc ken, rowing aboon us yonder in her grand silver coach — 1 have 
danced to her my lane sometimes for very joy — and vv hilci dead folk came and danced wi’ 
me — the like o’ Jock Portcous, or ony body I bail ken’d when I was living— for ye maun 
ken I was ance dead mysell.” Here the poor maniac sung, in a fow and wild tone, 

“My banes are buried in yon kirkvard 
Sac far ayont the bob, 

And it U but iny blithesome ghamt 
That’s speaking now to thu 

“ But, after a’, Jeanie, my woman, naebody kens weol wlia’s living and wha’s dead — or 
wlia’s gone to Fairyland — there’s another question. Whiles I think my puir bairn’s dead 
— ye kei^very wed it’s buried — but that signifies naething. I have had it on my knee n 
hundred times, and a hundred till that, since it was buried — and how could that be wen' 
it dead, y often ? — it’s merely impossible.” — And here, some conviction half-overcoming 
the re\crtfes of her imagination, she burst into a fit of crying and ejaculation, “ Wae’s 
me ! wav’s me ! wae’s me !” till at length she moaned and sobbed herself into a deep sleep, 
which was soon intimated by her breathing hard, leaving Jeanie to her own melancholy 
reflections and observations. 
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HE imperfect light which shone into the window enabled Jennie to see 
that there was scarcely any chance of making her escape in that direction; 
for th« aperture was high in the wall, and bo narrow, that, could she 
have climbed up to it, she might well doubt whether it would have per- 
mitted her to pass her body through it. An unsuccessful attempt to 
escape would be sure to draw down worse treatment than she now 
received, and she, tlierefi u lesolied to watch her opportunity caicfully ere making such 
a perilous eflort. For this purpose she applied herself to the ruinous clay partition, 
which divided the hovel in which she now was from the re&t of the waste barn. It was 
decayed and full of cracks and chinks, one of which she enlarged with her fingers, 
cautiously and without noise, until she could obtain a plain v iew of the old hag and the 
taller ruffian, whom they called Levitt, seated together bcbide the decayed fire of charcoal, 
and apparently engaged in close conference. She was at first terrified by the sight ; for 
the features of the old woman had a hideous cast of hardened and inveterate malice and 
ill-humour, and those of the man, though naturally less unfavourable, were such as cor- 
responded well with licentious habits, and a lawless profession. 

“ But 1 remembered,” said Jcanie, “ my worthy father’s tales of a winter evening, how 
he was confined with the blessed martyr, Mr. dames Renwick, who lifted up the fallen 
standard of the true reformed Kirk of Scotland, after the woithy and renowned Daniel 
Cameron, our last blessed banner-man, had fallen among the swords of the wicked at 
Airsmoss, and how the very hearts of the wicked malefactors and murderers, whom they 
were confined withal, were melted like wax at the sound of their doctrine: and I 
bethought mysell, that the same help that was wi’ them in their strait, wad be wi’ me in 
mine, an I could but watch the Lord’s time and opportunity for delivering my feet from 
their snare : and I minded the Scripture of the blessed Psalmist, whilk he insisteth on, as 
weel in the forty-second as in the forty-third psalm, ( Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within me ? Hope in God, for I shall yet praise Him, 
who is the health of my countenance, and my God.’ ” 
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Strengthened in a mind naturally calm, sedate, and firm, by the influence of religious 
confidence, this poor captive was enabled to attend to, and comprehend, a great part of 
un interesting conversation which passed betwixt those into whose hands she had fallen, 
notwithstanding that their meaning was partly disguised by the occasional use of cant 
terms, of which Jeanie knew not the import, by the low tone in which they spoke, and 
by their mode of supplying their broken phrases by shrugs and signs, as is usual amongst 
those of their disorderly profession. 

The man opened the conversation by saying, “ Now, dame, you see I am true to my 
friend. I have not forgot that you planked, a c/iurt/,* which helped me through the bars 
of the Castle of York, and 1 came to do your work without asking questions ; for one 
good turn deserves another. But now that Madge, who is as loud as Tom of Lincoln, 
is somewhat still, and this same Tyburn Neddie is shaking his heels after the old n&g, 
why, you must tell me what all this, is about, and wlmt’s to be done — for d — n me if I 
touch the girl, or let her be touched, and she with Jim Rat’s pass, too.” 

“ Thou art an honest lad, Frank,” answered the old woman, “ but e’en too good for 
thy trade ; thy tender heart will get thee into trouble. I will see ye gang up Holbom 
Hill backward, and a’ on the word of some silly loon that could never hae rapped to ye 
had ye drawn your knife across his weasund.” 

“ You may be balked there, old one,” answered the robber ; “ I have known many a 
pretty lad cut short in his first summer upon the road, because he was something hasty 
with his flats and sharps. Besides, a man would fain live out liis two years with a good 
conscience. So, tell me what all thi> is about, and what’s to be done for you that one can 
do decently ?” 

“ "Why, you muid know, Frank — but first taste a snap of right Hollands.” She* drew 
a Hied* from her pocket, and filled the fellow a large bumper, which he pronounced to be 
the right thing. — “ You must know, then, Frank — wunna yc mend your hand?” again 
offering the flask. 

“ No, no, — when a woman wants mischief from you, she always begins by filling you 
drunk. 1 ) — n all Dutch courage. What 1 do I will do soberly — i’ll lost the longer for 
that too.” 

“ Well, then, you must know,” resumed the old woman, without any further attempts 
at propitiation, “that thi*» girl is going to Loudon.” 

Here Jeanie could only distinguish the word dster. 

The robber answered in « louder tone, “ Fair enough (bat ; and what the devil is your 
business w ith it v ” 

“ Business enough, I think. If the b — queers the noo^o, that silly cull will marry her.” 

“ And who cares if lie does?” said the man. 

li Who cares, ye donnard Neddie ! /care ; and I will strangle her with my own hands, 
rather than she should come to Madge’s preferment.” 

“ Madge’s preferment ! Does your old blind eyes see no farther than that? If be is as 
you say, d’ye think he’ll ever marry a moon-calf like Madge ? Food, that’s a good one — 
Marry Madge Wildfire! — Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Hark ye, ye crack-rope padder, born beggar, and bred thief !” replied the hag, “ sup- 
pose he never marries the wench, is that a reason he should marry another, and that 
other to lidtd my daughter’s place, and she crazed, and 1 a beggar, and all along of him ? 
But I know tlpit of him will hang him — I knotf that of him will hang him, if he had a 
thousand liv^S— I know that of him will hang — hang — hang him ! ” 

She griifaed as she repeated and diyelt upon the fatal monosyllable, with the emphasis 
of a vindictive fiend. 

“ Then why don't you hang — hang — bang him ?”said Frank, repeating her words con- 
temptuously. “ There would be rriorc sense in that, than in wreaking yourself here upon 
two wenches that have done you and your daughter no ill.” 

« CtmoMled a knife. 
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“ No ill ?” answered the old woman — “ and lie to marry this jail-bird, if ever she gets 
her foot loose!” 

44 But as there is no chance of his marrying a bird of your brood, 1 cannot, for my 
soul, see what you have to do with all this/’ again replied the robber, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Where there is aught to be got, I’ll go as fur as my neighbours, but 1 hate 
mischief for mischief’s sake.” 

44 And would you go nae length for revenge?” said the hag— “ for re\cngo*— the 
sweetest morsel to the mouth that ever w as cooked in hell ! ” 

44 The devil may keep it for his own eating, then,” said the robber; for hung me if 
I like the sauce he dresses it with.” 

“Revenge !” continued the old woman : *• wh^. ii if. iho bi“.i inward the devil gives us 
for our time here and hereafter. I have wrought hi rd tor it - f )i» « e »i0> "» d in,* it — and 
1 have sinned for it — and I will have it, — of there b i u i her just *ee in heavt » »i>- in hell! ” 

Levitt had by this time lighted a pipe, and *ti* listening with gnat composure to the 
frantic and vindictive raving, of the old hn„ lie was ou» mm i hai*.eu *u by his course 
of life to be shocked with them — too indifferent, and probahlv too stupid, catch any 
part of their animation or energy. 44 But, luothci.” In .aid, aft* a pause, 44 -till I say, 
that if revenge is vour wish, riionll take it on ih< \ oung t< ll* »vv lnni'-elf.” 

“ I wish I could.” she <>uid, draw.ng in lier breath, with the o.ievrness of a thirsty 
person while mimicking <ho ict.* n of drinking — 1 wish I could — hut no — 1 cannot — 
I cannot.” 

44 And why not? — You would think little of peaching and hanging him for this Scotch 
affaii. — Rat me, one might li.no milled tin Bank of England, and less noise about it.” 

44 I have nursed him at tliit» withered breast,” answer* d the old woman, folding her 
huml*. on her bosom, r> if pressing an infant to it, “ and, though In has proved an adder 
to me — though he, has been the destruction of me and mine — though lie lias made me 
company for the devil, if there Ik* a devil, and food for hell, if there he such a place, yet 
1 cannot take his life. — No, 1 cannot.” she continued, with an appearance of rage against 
herself; 44 I have thought of it — I have tried it — but, Francis Levitt, I cunim gang 
through wi’t — Na, im — he was the first bairn 1 ever nuvst — ill 1 had been — and man 
can never kci\ what woman feels for the bairn she has held first to her bosom ! ” 

44 To be surtf,” said Le\ itl. 44 we have no experience ; but, mother, they say you han’t 
bc<n so kind td other bairns, a* you call them, that have come in your way. — Nay, d — n 
me, never lay your hand on <hc whittle, for 1 am captain and leader here, and I will ha\e 
no rebellion.” 

The hag, whose first motion had been, upon hearing tin* question, to grasp the haft of 
a large knife, now unclosed her hand, stole it away from the weapon, and suffered it to 
fall by her side, while she proceeded with a sort of smile — 44 Bairns ! ye arc joking, lad — 
wha wad touch bairns ? Madge, puir thing, had a misfortune wi’ ane — and the t’other ” 
— Here her voice sunk so much, that Jcanie, though anxiously upon the watch, could 
not catch a word she said, until she raised her tone at the conclusion of the sentence — 
44 So Madge, in her daffin’, threw it into the Nor’-lock, I trow.” 

Madge, whose slumbers, like those of most who labour under mental malady, had been 
short, and were easily broken, now made herself heard from her place of repose. 

44 Indeed, mother, that’s a great lie, for I did nae sic thing.” 

44 llusli, thou hcllicat devil,” said her mother — 44 By Heaven ! the other wench will bo 
waking too.” 

44 That may be dangerous,” said Frank ; and lie rose, and followed Meg Murdockson 
across the floor. 

44 Rise,” said the hag to her daughter, 44 or I sail drive the knife between the planks 
into the Bedlam back of theo ! ” 

Apparently she at the same time seconded her threat by pricking her with the point 
of a knife, for Madge, with a faint scream, changed her place, and the door opened. 
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The old woman held a candle in one hand, and a knife in the other. Levitt appeared 
behind her, whether with a view of preventing, or assisting her in any violence she might 
meditate, could not be well guessed. Jeanie’s presence of mind stood her friend in this 
dreadful crisis. She had resolution enough to maintain the attitude and manner of one 
who sleeps profoundly, and to regulate even her breathing, notwithstanding the agitation 
of instant terror, so as to correspond with her attitude. 

The old woman passed the light across her eyes ; and, although Jeanie’s fears were so 
powerfully awakened by this movement, that slie often declared afterwords, that she 
thought she saw the figures of her destined murderers through her closed eyelids, she had 
still the resolution to maintain the feint, on which her safety perhaps depended 



Levitt looked at her with fixed attention ; he then turned the old woman out of the 
place, and followed her himself. Having regained tin* outward apartment, and seated 
themselves, Jeanie heard the highwayman say, to her no small relief, “ She’s as fast as if 
she were in Bedfordshire. — Now, old Meg, <1 — n me if I can understand a glim of this 
story of yours, or what good it will do you to hang the one wench and torment the other ; 
but, rat me, 1 will be true to my friend, and serve ye the way ye like it. 1 see it will 
be a bad job ; but I do think 1 could get her down to Surflcet on the Wash, and so on 
board Tom ^Moonshine’s neat lugger, and keep her out of the way throe or four weeks, 
if that will please ye — But d — n me if any one sfoall harm her, unless they have a mind 
to choke on Horace of blue plums. — It’s a cruel bad job, and I wish you and it, Meg, 
were both a# the devil.” 

“ Never mind, hinny Levitt,” said the old woman ; “ yoti are a rufAer, and will have 
a’ your ain gate —She shanna gang to heaven an ^hour sooner for me ; I carena whether 
she live or die — it’s her sister— ay, her sister 1” 

“ Well, we’ll say no more about it ; I hear Tom coming in. We’ll couch a hogshead,* 

* L»y oureelvea dowft to tltop. 
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and so better had you.” They retired to repose accordingly, and all was silent in this 
asylum of iniquity. 

Jcanie lay for u long time awake. At break of day she heard the two ruffians leave 
the barn, after whispering to the old woman for some time. The sense that she was now 
guarded by persons of her own sex gave her some confidence, and irresistible lassitude at 
length threw her into slumber. 

When the captive awakened, the sun was high in heaven, and the morning con- 
siderably advanced. Madge Wildfire was still in the hovel which had served them for 
the night, and immediately bid her good-morning, with her usual air of insane glee. 
“ And d’ye ken, lass,” said Madge, “ there’s queer things chanced since yeliae been in the 
land of Nod. The constables line been he re, woman, and they met wi’ my mmnie at 
the door, and they whirl’d her awa to the Justice’s Mb*»ut ihr mans wheat. — Dear ! 
time English churls think as mucklc about a oladc of wheat or grass, as a Scotch laird 
does about his in au kins and his muir-poott. Now, lass, it ye like, wo ’1J play them a fine 
jink; we will awa out and take a w r alk — they will mak unco work when they miss us, but 
we can easily be back by dinner time, or be lore (lurk night at ony rate, and it w ill be some 
frolic and fresh air. — lint maybe ye. wad like to take sonu breaktn>t, and then lie down 
again? 1 Len by my^ell, there’s whiles T can sit wi* my head in my hand the haill day, 
and liavena a word to east at a dog — and other whiles, that I cannu sit still a moment. 
That’s when the folk think me w.irst, but I am aye canny enough — ye needna be feared 
to walk wi’ me.” 

Had Madge Wildfire been the most raging lunatic, insti ad of possessing a doubtful, 
uncertain, and twilight sort of rationality, varying, probably, from the influence of the 
most trivial causes, Jennie would hardly linve objected to leave a pla»*e of captivity, where 
she had so much to apprehend. She eagerly assured Madge that bhe had no occasion 
for farther sleep, no desire whatever for eating ; and, hoping internally that she was not 
guilty of sin in doing so, she flattered her keeper’s crazy humour for walking in the 
woods. 

“ It’s no a’tliegitlier for that neither,” said poor Madge; “but I am judging ye will 
wun the better out o’ thae folk’s hands ; no that they are a’thcgither bad folk neither, but 
they ha\o queer ways wi’ them, and 1 whiles diuna think it has ever been weel wi’ 
my mother and me since we lupt sic-like company.” 

With the haste, the joy, the fear, and the hope of a liberated captive, Jcanie snatched 
up her little bundle, followed Madge into the free air, and eagerly looked round her for 
a human habitation ; but none was to be seen. The ground was partly cultivated, and 
partly left in its nutural state, according as the fancy of the slovenly agriculturists had 
deluded. In its natural state it was waste, in some places covered with dwarf trees and 
bushes, in othei •> swamp, and elsewhere firm and dry downs or pasture grounds. 

Jcauie’s active mind next led her to conjecture which way the high-road lay, whence 
she had been forced. If she regained that public road, she imagined she must soon 
meet some person, or arrive at some house, where she might tell her story, and request 
protection. But, after a glance around her, she saw with regret that she had no means 
whatever of directing her course with any degree of certainty, and that she was still in 
dependence upon her crazy companion. “ Shall we not walk upon the high-road ?” said 
she to Madge, in such a tone as* a nurse uses to coax u child. “ It’s brawer walking on 
the road than omang thae wild bushes and whins.” 

Madge, who was walking very fast, stopped at this question, and looked at Jeanie with 
a sudden and scrutinizing glance, that seemed to indicate complete acquaintance with her 
purpose. “ Aha, lass !” she exclaimed, “ are ye gaun to guide us that gate ? — Yell be 
for making your heels save your head, X am judging.” 

Jeanie hesitated for a moment, on hearing her companion thus express herself, whether 
she had not better take the hint, and try to outstrip and get rid of her. But she knew 
not in which direction to fiy ; she was by no means sure that she would prove the swiftest, 
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and perfectly conscious that, in the event of her being pursued and overtaken, she would 
be inferior to the madwoman in strength. She therefore gave up thoughts for the 
present of attempting to escape in that manner, and, saying a few words to allay Madge's 
suspicions, she followed in anxious apprehension the wayward path by which her guide 
thought proper to lead her. Madge, infirm of purpose, and easily reconciled to the present 
scene, whatever it was, began soon to talk with her usual diffuseness of ideas. 

“ It’s a dainty thing to be in the woods on a fine morning like this ! 1 like it far better 
than the town, for there isna a wlieen duddie bairns to be crying after ane, as if ane were 
a warld’s wonder, just because ane maybe is a thought bonnier and better put-on than 
their neighbours — though, Jennie, ye sold nc\er be proud o' braw clailhs, or beauty 
neither — wae's me ! they’re but a snare. —I anes thought better o' them, and what 
came o't ? ” 

“Arc ye sure ye ken the way yc are taking us?” said Jennie, who began to imagine 
that she was getting deeper into the woods and more remote from the high-road. 

“Do I ken the road ? — Wasna I mony a day living here, and what for shouldna I ken 
the road ? I might line forgotten, too, for it was afore my accident ; but there are some 
things ane can never forget, let them try it as mucklc as they like.” 

By this time they had gained the deepest part of a patch of woodland. The trees were 
a little separated from each other, and at tin* foot of one of them, a beautiful poplar, was 
a hillock of moss, such as the poet of (Irasmcrc lias described. So soon as she arrived at 
this fipot, Madge Wildfire joining her hands above her head, with a loud scream that 
resembled laughter, flung herself all at once upon the spot, and remained lying there 
motionless. 

Jennie's first idea was to take the opportunity of flight ; hut her desire to escape yielded 
for a moment to apprehension for the poor insane being, who, she thought, might perish 
for want of relief. With an effort, which in her circumstances, might be termed heroic, 
she stooped down, spoke in a soothing tone, and endeavoured to iaise up the forlorn 
creature. She effected this wilh difficult}, and, as *»he placed her against the tree in 
a sitting posture, she. observed with surprise, that her complexion, usually florid, was 
now deadly pale, and that her face was bathed in tears. Notwithstanding her own 
extreme danger, Jennie was affected by the situation of her companion ; and the rather, 
that, through the whole train of her wavering and inconsistent state of miml ami line 
of conduct, she discerned a general colour of kindness tow arils herself, for which she felt 
gratitude. 

“ Let me alane ! — let me alane ! ” said the poor young woman, as her paroxysm of 
sorrow began to abate — “ Let me alane — it does me good to weep. I canna shed tears 
but maybe anes or twice a-year, and I aye come to wet this turf with them, that the 
flowers may grow fair, and the grass may be green.” 

“But what is the matter with you ?” said Jeanie — “Why do you weep so bitterly?” 

“ There’s matter enow,” replied the lunatic, — “ mair than ae puir mind can bear, I trow. 
Stay a bit, and I’ll tell you a’ about it ; for I like ye, Jeanie Deans — a’body spoke weel 
about ye when we lived in the Plcasaunts — And I mind aye the drink o’ milk ye, gae me 
yon day, when I had been on Arthur’s Seat for four-and-tw r cnty hours, looking for the 
ship that somebody was sailing in.” 

These words recalled to Jeanie's recollection, that, in fact, she had been one morning 
much frightened by meeting a crazy young woman near her father’s house at an early 
hour, and iaSt, as she appeared to be harmless, her apprehension had been changed into 
pity, and Ae had relieved the unhappy wanderer with some food, which she devoured 
with the haste of a famished person. The incident, trifling in itself, was at present of 
great importance, if it should be found to have made a favourable and permanent impres- 
sion in her favour on the njhid of the object of her charity. 

“ Yes,” said Madge, “ Til tell ye a’ about it, for ye are a decent man's daughter — Douce 
Davie Deans, ye ken — and maybe ye’ll can teach me to find out the narrow way, and the 
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straight path, for I have been burning bricks in Egypt, and walking through the weary 
wilderness of Sinai, for lang and mony a day. But whenever I think about mine errors, 
I am like to cover my lips for shame.” — Here she looked up and smiled. — “ It’s a strange 
thing now — I liae spoke mair gude words to you in ten minutes, than I wad speak to my 
mother in as mony years — it’s no that I dinna think on them — and whiles they are just 
at my tongue’s end, but then comes the Devil, and brushes my lips with his black wing, 
and lays his broad black loof on my mouth-— for a black loot' it is, Jeanie— nnd sweeps 
away a* my gude thoughts, and dits up my gude words, and pits a wlmen fule sangs and 
idle vanities in their place.” 

“ Try, Madge,” said Jennie, — “ try to settle your mind and make your breast clean, and 
you’ll find your heart easier. — J ust resist the devil, and he w ill flee from you — and mind that, 
as my worthy father tells me, there is nae devil sac deecitfu* at our ain wandering thoughts.” 

“ And that’s true too, lass,” said Madge, starting up ; “ nud I’ll gang a gate where the. 
devil daurna follow me ; and it’s a gate that you will like dearly to gang — hut I’ll keep a 
fast haud o’ your arm, for fear Apollyon should stride acrot? the path, as he did in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Accordingly she got up, and, taking Jeanie by the arm, ln*gan to walk forward at a 
great pace ; and soon, to her companion’s no small joy, flame into a marked path, with the 
meanders of which she seemed perfectly acquainted. Jeanie endeavoured to bring her 
back to the confessional, but the fancy was gone by. In fact the mind of this deranged 
being resembled nothing so much as a quantity of dry leaves, xihicli may for a few minutes 
remain still, but are instantly discomposed and put in motion by the first casual breath of 
air. She had now got John Bunyan’s parable into her head, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, and on she went with great volubility. 

“ Did ye never read the Pilgrim’s Progress ? And you shall be the woman, Christiana, 
and I will be the maiden, Mercy — for ye ken Mercy was of the fairer countenance, and 
the more alluring than her companion— and if 1 had my little messan dog here, it would 
be Great-heart, their guide, ye ken, for lie was e’en ns bauld, that he wad bark at ony 
thing twenty times liis size ; and that was e’en the death of him, for he hit Corporal Mao- 
Alpinc’s heels ae morning when they were hauling me to the guard-house, and Corporal 
Mae Alpine killed the bit faithfu’ thing wi* liis Lochaber axe — deil pike the Highland 
bancs o* him ! ” 

“ O fie ! Madge,” said Jeanie, “ ye should not speak such words.” 

“It’s very true,” said Madge, shaking her head; “hut then I maunna think o’ my puir 
bit doggie, Snap, when I saw it lying dying in the gutter. But it’s just as weel, for it 
suffered baith cauld and hunger when it was living, and in the grave there is rest for 
a things — rest for the doggie, and my puir bairn, and me.” 

“ Your bairn?” said Jeanie, conceiving that by speaking on such a topic, supposing 
it to be a real one, she could not fail to bring her companion to a more composed temper. 

She was mistaken, however, for Madge coloured, and replied with some anger, “ My 
bairn ? ay, to be sure, my bairn. Whatfor sliouldna I hoc a bairn, and lose a bairn too, 
as weel as your bonny tittie, the Lily of St. Leonard’s ? ” 

The answer struck Jeanie with some alarm, nnd she was anxious to soothe the irritation 
she had unwittingly given occasion to. “ I am very sorry for your misfortune ” 

“ Sorry ? what wad ye be sorry for?” answered Madge. “ The bairn was a blessing 
— that is, Jeanie, it wad hae been a blessing if it hadna been for my mother; but my 
mother’s a queer woman. — Ye see, there was an auld carle wi* a bit land, and a gude 
clat o* siller besides, just the very picture of old Mr. Feeblemind or Mr. Ready-to-halt, 
that Great-heart delivered from Slaygood the giant, when he was rifling him and about 
to pick his bones, for Slaygood was of the nature of the flesh-eaters— and Great-heart 
killed Giant Despair too— but I am doubting Giant Despair’s come alive again, for a’ the 
story book — I find him busy at my heart whiles.” 

“ Weel, and so the auld carle,” — said Jeanie, for she wa* painfully interested in getting 
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to the truth of Madge’s history, which she could not but suspect was in some extra- 
ordinary way linked and entwined with the fate of her sister. She was also desirous, if 
possible, to engage her companion in some narrative which might be carried on in a lower 
tone of voice, for she was in great apprehension lest the elevated notes of Madge’s con- 
versation should direct her mother or the robbers in search of them. 

“ And so the auld carle,” said Madge, repeating her words — “ I wish yc had seen him 
stoiting about, aff ac leg on to the other, wi’ a kind o’ dot-and-go-one sort o’ motion, as 
if ilk ane o’ his twa legs had belanged to sindry folk — but Gentle George could take him 
aff brawly — Eh, as I used to laugh to see George gang hip-hop like him ! — I dinna 
ken, I think I laughed heartier then than what I do now, though maybe no just soe 
mueklo.” 

“ And who was Gentle George ?” said Jeanie, endeavouring to bring her back to her story. 

“ O, he was Gcordie Robertson, ye ken, when he was in Edinburgh ; but that’s no his 

right name neither — Hi& name is But what is your business wi’ his name ?” said she, 

as if upon sudden recollection. “ What have ye to do asking for folk’s names ? — Have ye 
a mind I should scour my knife between your ribs, as my mother says ?” 

As this was spoken with a menacing tone and gesture, Jeanie hastened to protest her 
total innocence of purpose in the accidental question which she had asked, and Madge 
Wildfire went on, somewhat pacified. 

“ Never ask folk’s names, Jeanie — it’s no civil — I hae seen half a dozen o* folk in my 
mother’s at anes, and ne’er ane o’ them ca’d the ither by his name ; and Daddic Ratton 
says, it is the most uncivil thing may be, because the baillie bodies arc aye asking fasliious 
questions, when ye saw sic a man, or sic a man ; and if ye dinna ken their names, ye ken 
there can be nae mair specr’d about it.” 

“ In what strange school,” thought Jeanie to herself, “ has this poor creature been bred 
up, where such remote precautions are taken against the pursuits of justice ? What would 
my father or Reuben Butler think, if I were to tell them there are sic folk in the world ? 
And to abuse the simplicity of this demented creature ! Oh, that T were but safe at 
hame amang mine ain leal and true people ! and I’ll bless God, while I have breath, that 
placed me amongst those who live in Ills fear, and under the shadow of His wing.” 

She was interrupted by the insane laugh of Madge Wildfire, as she saw a magpie hop 
across the path. 

" See there ! — that was the gait my auld joe used to cross the country, but no just sae 
lightly — he hadna wings to help his auld legs, I trow ; but I behoved to have married 
him for a’ that, Jeanie, or my mother wad hae been the dead o’ me. But then came in 
the story of my poor bairn, and my mother thought lie wad be deaved wi* its skirling, 
and she pat it away in below the bit bourock of turf yonder, just to bo out o’ the gate; 
and I think she buried my best wits with it, for 1 have never been just mysell since. 
And only think, Jeanie, after my mother had been at a’ these pains, the auld doited body 
Johnny Drottle turned up his nose, and wadna hae aught to say to me 1 But it’s litUo 
I care for him, for I have led a merry life ever since, and ne’er a braw gentleman looks 
at me but ye wad think he was gaun to drop off his horse for more love of me. I have 
ken’d some o’ them put their hand in their pocket, and gic me as muckle as sixpence at 
a time, just for my wcel-faurd face.” 

This speech gave Jeanie a dark insight into Madge’s history. She had been courted 
by a wealthy suitor, whose addresses her mother had favoured, notwithstanding the 
objection qflald age and deformity. She had been seduced by spme profligate, and, to 
conceal h^ shame and promote the advantageous match she had planned, her mother had 
not hesitated to destroy the offspring of their intrigue. That the consequence should be 
the total derangement of a mind which was constitutionally unsettled by giddiness and 
vanity, was extremely natqral ; a igfl such was, in fact, the history of Madge Wildfire's 
insanity. 
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UIl SUING the path which Madge had chosen, Jennie Deans obseived, 
to her no binall delight, that marks of more cultivation appeared, and the 
thatched roofs of houses, with their blue smoke arising in little columns, 
were seen embosomed in a tuft of trees at some distance. The track led 
in that direction, and Jeanie, therefore, resohed, while Madge continued 
to pursue it, that she w ould ask her no questions ; lmv ing had the pene- 
tration to observe, that by doing so she ran the risk of initating her guide, or awakening 
suspicions, to the impressions of which, persons in Madge’s unsettled state of mind are 
particularly liable. 

Madge, therefore, uninterrupted, went on with the wild, disjointed chat which her 
rambling imagination suggested ; a mood in wliieh she was much more communicative 
respecting her own history, and that of others, than when there was any attempt made, 
by direct queries, or cross-examinations, to extract information on these subjects. 

“ It’s a queer thing,” she said, “ but whiles I can speak about the hit bairn and the 
rest of it, just as if it had been another body’s, and no my ain ; and whiles I am like to 
break my heart about it — Had you ever a bairn, Jeanie ?” 

Jeanie replied in the negative. 

“ Ay j but your Bister had, though — and I ken what come o’t too.” 
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“ In the name of heavenly mercy/* said Jeanie, forgetting the line of conduct which 
she had hitherto adopted, “ tell me but what became of that unfortunate babe, and ** 

Madge stopped, looked at her gravely and fixedly, and then broke into a great fit of 
laughing — “ Aha, lass, — catch me if you can — I think its easy to gar you trow ony thing. 
— How suld I ken ony thing o* your sister’s wean ? Lasses suld hae nncthing to do wi* 
weans till they are married— and then a* the gossips and cummers come. in and feast as 
if it were the blithest day in the warld. — They say maidens* bqirns are weel guided. 
I wot that wasna true of your tittie’s and mine ; but these are sad talcs to tell. — I maun 
just sing a bit to keep up my heart — It’s a sang that Gentle George made on me lang 
syne, when I went with him to Loekington wake, to see him act upon a stage, in fine 
clothes, with the player folk. He might line dune waur than married me that night as 
he promised— better wed over the mixen* as over the moor, as they say in Yorkshire — 
he may gang further and fair waur — but that’s a’ ane to the sangp 

“ I’m Madge of the country, I’m Madge of the town, 

And l’in Mad go of the lad 1 am blithest to own — 

The Lady of Veeve in diamonds may shine, 

But has not a heart half so lightsome us mine. 

“ 1 am Cluecn of the Wake, and I’m Lady of May, 

And L lead the hlitlic ring round the May-pole to-day , 

The wild fire that flashes so fair and so free, 

Was never so bright, or so bonny, as me. 

“ I like that the best o* a’ my sangs,” continued the maniac, “ because he made it. I am 
often singing it, and that’s maybe tlic reason folk eu’ me Madge Wildfire. I aye answer 
to the name, though it’s no my uin, for what’s the use of making a fash ?’* 

“But yc sliouldua sing upon the Sabbath at least,” said Jeanie, who, amid all her 
distress and anxiety, could not help being scandalized at the deportment of her companion, 
especially as they now approached near to the little village. 

“Ay! is this Sunday?” said Madge. “ My mother leads sic a life, wi* turning night 
into day, that ane loses a’ count o’ the day-* o’ the week, and disna ken Sunday frae 
Saturday. Besides, it’s a* your whiggery — in England, folk sing-4 when they like — 
And then, ye ken, you are Christiana and I am Mercy— and yc ken, as they went on 
their way, they sang.” — And she immediately raised one of John Bunyun’s ditties: — 

“ Ho that ib down need fear no fall, 

II«- that is low no pride, 
lie that is humble e\or shall 
iiase Ood to be his guide 
“ 1' illness to swli a burthen is 
That go on pilgrimage, 

Hire little, and htrtaltti bliss, 

Js best from age to age 

“ And do ye ken, Jeanie, I think there's much truth in that book, tin* Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The boy Unit sings that song was feeding lii.s father’s sheep in the Valley of 
Humiliation, and Mr. Great-heart says, that he lived a merrier life, and had more of the 
herb called heart’s-case in his bosom, than they that wear silk and velvet like me, and are 
as bonny as I am.” 

Jeanie Deans had never read the fanciful and delightful parable to which Madge alluded. 
Bunyun was, indeed, a rigid Calvinist, but then he was also a member of a Baptist 
congregation, so that his works had no place on David Dcans’s shelf of divinity. 
Madge, however, at some time of her life, had been well acquainted, as it appeared, 
witli the most popular of his performances?, which, indeed, rarely fails to make a deep 
impression u^bn children, and people of the lower rank. 

“ I am stfre,” she continued, “ I ma$ weel say I am come out of the city of Destruction, 
for my mother is Mrs. Bat’b-eyes, that dwells at Deadman’s corner ; and Frank Levitt, 
and Tyburn Tam, they may be likened to Mistrust and Guilt, that came galloping up, 
and struck the poor pilgrim to the ground with a great club, and stole a bag of silver, 

* A homely pro\ crl>, 4g-mf>ing better wed n neighbour than one fetched from a distance. — Mixen signifies dunghill 
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which was most of his spending money, and so havo they done to many, and will do to 
more. But now we will gang to the Interpreter’s house, for I ken a man that will play 
the Interpreter right weel ; for lie has eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books in his 
hand, the law of truth written on liis lips, and he stands as if he pleaded wi’ men — Oh, 
if I had minded what he had said to mo, 1 had never been the cast-away creature that 
I am ! — But it is all over now. — But we’ll knock at the gate, and then the keeper will 
admit Christiana, but Mercy will be left out — and then I’ll stand at the door, trembling 
and crying^ and then Christiana — that's you, Jeanie— \yill intercede for mo ; and then 
Mercy — that’s me, ye ken, will faint ; and then the Interpreter — yes, tin In terpreter, 
that’s Mr. Staunton himself, will come out and take mo — that’s poor, lost, demented me — 
by the hand, and give me a pomegranate, and a pi\ ee of honeycomb, and a small bottle of 
spirits, to stay my fainting — and then the good times will come back again, and we’ll be 
the happiest folk you ejscr saw.” 

In the midst of the confused assemblage of ideas indicated in this speech, .Tea me thought 
she saw a serious purpose on the part of Madge, to endeuu«ur to obtain the pardon and 
countenance of some one whom she had offended ; an attempt thi most likely of all others 
to bring them once more into contact with law and legal prut* etion. She, therefore, 
resolved to be guided by her while she was in so hojieiul a disposition, and net for her 
own safety according to circumstances. 

They were now close by the village, one ot those beautiful seem * which are so often 
found in merry England, where the cottages, instead of bung built in two direct lines on 
each side of a dusty high-road, stand in detached groups, interspersed not only with large 
oaks and elms, but with fruit-trees, so many ot which were at this time in flourish, that 
the grove seemed enamelled with their crimson and white blossoms. In the centre of the 
1 1.1 inlet stood the parish church, mid its little Gothic tower, from which at present was 
heard the Sunday chime of bells. 

“ We will wait here until the folk are a’ in the church— they ca* the kirk a church in 
England, Jeanie, be sure you mind that— for if I was gaun forward amang them, a* the 
gaitts o’ boys and lnssps w ad be crying at Madge Wildfire’s tail, the little hell-rakers ! and 
the, beadle would be^fes hard upon us as if it w as our fuult. I like their skirling as ill as 
he does, I can tell 4 him ; I’m sure I often wish there was a hot peat doun their throats 
when they set tliqpi up that gate.” 

Conscious of the disordeily appearance of her own dress after the adventure of the 
preceding night, and of the grotesque habit and demeanour of her guide, and sensible 
how important it was to secure an attentive and impatient audience to her strange story 
from some one who might have the means to profiet her, Jeanie readily acquiesced in 
Madge’s proposal to rest under the trees, by which they were still somewhat screened, 
until the commencement of service should give them an opportunity ot entering the 
hamlet without attracting a crowd around them. She made the less opposition, that 
Madge had intimated that this was not the village wlior her mother was in custody, and 
that the two squires of the pad were absent in a different direction. 

She sate herself down, therefore, at tin* foot of an oak, and by the assistance of a placid 
fountain, which had been dammed up for the use of tin* villagers, anil which served her 
as a natural mirror, she began— no uncommon thing with a Scottish maiden of her rank 
— to amuige her toilette in the open air, and bring her dress, soiled and disordered as it 
was, into such order as the place and circumstances admitted. 

She soon perceived reason, however, to regret that she had set about this task, however 
decent and necessary, in the present time and society. Madge Wildfire, who, among 
•other indications of insanity, had a most overweening opinion of those charms, to which, 
in fact, slie had owed her misery, and whose mind, like a raft upon a lake, was 
agitated and driven about at random by each fresh impulse 4 , no sooner beheld Jeanie begin 
to arrange her hair, place her bonnet in order, rub the dust from her shoes aud clothes. 
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adjust her neck-handkerchief and mittans, and so forth, than with imitative zeal she began 
to bedizen and trick herself out with Bhreds and remnants of beggarly finery, which she 
took out of a little bundle, and which, when disposed around her person, made her 
appearance ten times more fantastic and apish than it had been before. 

Jcanie groaned in spirit, but dared not interfere in a matter so delicate. Across the 
man's cap or riding liat which she wore, Madge placed a broken and soiled white feather, 
intersected with one which had been shed from the train of a peacock. To her dress, 
which was a kind of riding-habit, she stitched, pinned, and otherwise secured, a large 
furbelow of artificial flowers, all crushed, wrinkled, and dirty, which had at first bedecked 
a lady of quality, then descended to her Abigail, and dazzled the inmates of the servants’- 
liall. A tawdry scarf of yellow silk, trimmed with tinsel and spangles, which had seen 
as hard sendee, and boasted os honourable a transmission, was next flung over one 
shoulder, and fell across her person in the manner of a shoulder-belt, or baldrick. Madge 
then stripped off the coarse ordinary shocB, which she wore, and replaced them by 
a pair of dirty satin ones, spangled and embroidered to matcli the scarf, and furnished with 
very high heels. She had cut a willow switch in her morning’s walk, almost as long as a 
boy’s fishing-rod. This she set herself seriously to peel, and when it was transformed 
into such a wand as the Treasurer or High Steward bears on public occasions, she told 
Jeanie that she thought they now looked decent, as young women should do upon tho 
Sunday morning, and that, as the bells had done ringing, she was willing to conduct her 
to the Interpreter’s house. 

Jeanie sighed heavily, to think it should be her lot on the Lord’s day, and during 
kirk-time too, to parade the street of an inhabited village with so \ery grotesque a 
comrade; but necessity had no law, since, without a positive quarrel with the madwoman, 
which, in the circumstances, would have been very unudvisable, she could sec no means 
of shaking herself free of her society. 

As for poor Madge, she was completely elated with personal vanity, and tho most 
perfect satisfaction coneerning her own da/./ling dress, and superior appearance. They 
entered the hamlet without being observed, except by one ohl woman, who, being nearly 
41 higli-gravel blind,” w T as only conscious that something veiy fine and glittering was 
passing by, and dropped as deep a rev crenee to Madge as she would have done to a 
countess. This filled up the measure of Madge’s self-approbation. She minced, she 
ambled, she smiled, she simpered, and wav ed .Jeanie Deans forward w ith the condescension 
of a noble rhaprrotie, who has undci taken the charge of a country miss on hc v fir-d 
journey to the capital. 

Jeanie followed in patience, and with her ejes fixed on the ground, that she might 
save herself the mortification of seeing her companion's absurdities; but she started 
when, ascending two or three steps, she found herself in the eluuvly ard, and saw tint 
Madge was making straight for the door of the church. As Jeanie had no mind to 
enter the congregation in such company, she walked aside from the pathway, and ‘.aid in 
a decided tone, “ Madge, I will wait here till the church comes out — you may go in by 
yourself if you have a mind.” 

As she spoke these words, she was about to seat herself upon one of the grave-stones. 

Madge was a little before Jeanie when she turned aside; but, suddenly changing her 
course, she followed her with long strides, and, with every feature inflamed with passion, 
overtook seized her by the arm. “ Do ye think, ye ungratefu' wretch, that I am 
gaun to Jet you sit doun upon my father’s grave? The deil settle ye doun, if ye dinna 
rise and come into the Interpreter's house, that’s the house of God, wi' me, hut I’ll rive 
every dud aff your back ! ” 

She adapted the action to the phrase; for with one clutch she stripped Jeanie of her 
straw bonnet and a handful of 'her hair to boot, and threw it up into an old yew tree, 
where it stuck fast. Jennie’s first impulse was to scream, but conceiving she might 
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receive deadly harm before she could obtain the assistance of any one, notwithstanding 
the vicinity of the church, she thought it wiser tb follow the madwoman into the con- 
gregation, where she might find some means of escape from her, or at least be secured 
against her violence. But when she meekly intimated her consent to follow Madge, her 
guide’s uncertain brain had caught another train of ideas. She held Jennie fast with 
one hand, and with the other pointed to the inscription on the grave-stone, and commanded 
her to read it. Jeanie obeyed, and read these words : — 

“ Tnifl Monument wai erei tm> to the Memory of Donald Murdoiuon 

OF TUKKixo’i XXVI., OR t’AMKROSIAN ]Ucn MEN r, A blMKRE ClIlUhTIAN, 

a bra vie Soldier, and a faithful Servant, bv ms graiisi'ii, and 

SORROWING ManIEH, ROBERT STAUNTON ” 

> “ It’s very weel read, Jeanie ; it’s just the very words,” suid Madge, whose ire hod now 
faded into deep melancholy, and with a step which, to Jeanie V great joy, wn-. uncom- 
monly quiet and mournful, she led her companion towards the door of the church. 

It was one of those old-fashioned Gothic parish Churches which are frequent in 
England, the most cleanly, decent, and reverential pla(vs of worship that arc, perhaps, 
anywhere to be found in the Christian world. Yet, notwithstanding the decent solemnity 
of its exterior, Jeanie was too faithful to the directory of the pi**sbyterum kirk to have 
entered a prelatie place of worship, and would, upon any other octagon, have thought 
Unit she beheld in the poreli the venerable figure of her father waving her back from 
tlie entrance, and pronouncing in a solemn tone, “ (Vase, my child, to hear the instruction 
which causeth to err from the words of knowledge.” But in her present agitating and 
alarming situation, she looked for safety to this forbidden place of assembly, ns the hunted 
animal will sometimes seek shelter from imminent danger in the human habitation, or in 
other places of refuge most alien to its nature mid habits. Not even the sound of the 
organ, and of one or two flute* which accompanied the psalmody, prevented her from 
following her guide into the clianeel of the church. 

No sooner had Madge put her foot upon the pavement, mid become sensible that she 
was the object of attention to the spectators, than she resumed all the fantastic extrava- 
gance of deportment which some transient touch of melancholy had banished for an 
instunt. She swam rather than walked up tin* centre aisle, drugging Jeanie after her, 
whom she held fust by the hand. She, would, indeed, have lain slipped a*ido into the 
pew nearest to the door, and loft Madge to ascend in her ow n manner and alone to the 
high places of the synagogue; but this was impossible, without a degree of violent 
resistance, which seemed to her inconsistent with the time and place, and she was accord- 
ingly led in captivity up the "whole length of the church by her grotesque conductress, 
who, with half-shut eyes, a prim smile upon her lips, and a mincing motion with her 
hands, which con esponded with the delicate and affected pace at which she was pleased 
to move, seemed to take the general stare of the congregation, which such an exhibition 
necessarily excited, as a high compliment, and w liicli she returm d by nods and lialf- 
eurtsies to individuals amongst the audience, whom she seemed to distinguish as 
acquaintances. Her absurdity was enhanced in the eyes of the spectators by the strange 
contrast which she formed to her companion, w lio, with dishevelled hair, dowmeast eyes, 
and a face glowing with shame, w T us dragged, as it were, in triumph after her. 

Madge’s airs were ut length fortunately cut short by lier encountering in her progress 
the looks of the clergyman, who fixed upon licr a glance, at once steady, compassionate, 
and admonitory. She hastily* opened ail empty pew which happened to be near her, and 
entered, dragging in Jeanie after her. Kicking Jeanie on the slims, by w r ay of hint 
that she should follow her example, she sunk her head upon her hand for the space of a 
minute. Jeanie, to whom this posture of mental devotion waff entirely new, did not 
attempt to do the like, but looked round her w ith a .bewildered stare, which her neigh- 
bours, judging from the company in which they saw her, very naturally ascribed to 
Vol hi. * M M 
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insanity. Every person in their immediate vicinity drew back from this extraordinary 
couple as far as the limits of their pew permitted ; but one old man could not get beyond 
Madge's reach, ere she had snatched the prayer-book from his hand, and ascertained the 
lesson of the day. She then turned up the ritual, and, with the most overstrained 
enthusiasm of gesture and manner, showed Jeanie the passages as they were read in the 
service, making, at the same time, her own responses so loud as to be heard above those 
of every other person. 

Notwithstanding the shame and vexation which Jeanie felt in being thus exposed in 
a place of worship, she could not and durst not omit rallying her spirits so as to look 
around her, and consider to whom she ought to appeal for protection so soon as the 
service should be concluded. Her first ideas naturally fixed upon the clergyman, and 
she was confirmed in the resolution by observing that lie was an aged gentleman, of a 
dignified appearance and deportment, who read the service with an undisturbed and 
decent gravity, which brought back to becoming attention those younger members of 
the congregation who had been disturbed by the extravagant behaviour of Madge Wildfire. 
To the clergyman, therefore, Jeanie resolved to make her appeal when the service was 
over. , 

It is true she felt disposed to he shocked at his surplice, of which she had heard so 
much, but which she had never seen upon the person of a preacher of the word. Then 
she was confused by the change of posture adopted in different parts of the ritual, the 
more so as Madge Wildfire, to whom they seemed familiar, took the opportunity to 
exercise authority over her, pulling her up and pushing her down with a bustling assi- 
duity, which Jeanie felt must make them both the objects of painful attention. But, 
notwithstanding these prejudices, it was her prudent resolution, in this dilemma, to 
imitate as nearly as she could what was done around her. The prophet, she thought, 
permitted Naaman the Syrian to bow even in the house of Rimmon. Surely if I, in 
this streight, worship the God of my fathers in mine own language, although the manner 
thereof be strange to me, the Lord will pardon me in this thing. 

In this resolution she became so much confirmed, that, withdrawing herself from 
Madge as far as the pew permitted, she endeavoured to evince, by serious and composed 
attention to what was passing, that her mind was composed to devotion. Her tormentor 
would not long have permitted her to remain quiet, but fatigue overpowered her, and 
she fell fast asleep in the other corner of the pew. 

Jeanie, though her mind in her own despite sometimes reverted to her situation, com- 
pelled herself to giie attention to a sensible, energetic, and well-composed ulv'oursc, 
upon the practical doctrines of Christianity, which she could not help approving, although 
it was every word written down and read by the preacher, and although it was 
delivered in a tone and gesture very different from those of Boanerges Stonnheav oil, 
who was her father's favourite preacher. The serious and placid attention with which 
Jeanie listened, did not escape the clergyman. Madge Wildfire’s entrance had rendered 
him apprehensive of some disturbance, to provide against which, as far as possible, he 
often turned his eyes to the part of the church where Jeanie and she were placed, and 
became soon aware that, although the loss of her head-gear, and the awkwardness of 
her situation, had given an uncommon and anxious air to the features of the former, yet 
she was in a state of mind very different from that of her companion. When he dis- 
missed tfrt congregation, he observed her look around with a wild and terrified look, as 
if uncurtain what course she ought to adopt, and noticed that she approached one or two 
of thf most decent of the congregation, as if to address them, and then shrunk bock 
timidly, on observing that they seemed to shun and to avoid her. The clergyman 
was satisfied there must be something extraordinary in all this, and as a benevolent 
man, as well as a good Christian pastor, he resolved to inquire into the matter more 
minutely. 






There governed m tin *ear 

A skrn stout clnirl— an angrj o\trseer 

CnAMU 


IITLE Mr. Staunton, for such was this worthy clergyman's name, was 
'laying aside his gown in the vestrj, Jeanic was in tho act of coming to 
an open rupture with Madge. 

“ We mubt return to Mummer’s barn directly,” said Madge; “we’ll he 
ower late, and my mother will be angry.” 

“ I am not going back with you, Madge,” said Jeanic, taking out a 
guinea, and offering it to hei ; “ I am much obliged to you, but 1 maun gang my oin 
road ” 

“ And me coming a’ thi« w-iv out o’ my gate to pleasure you, ye ungrotefu’ cutty,” 
answered Madge; “and me to be brained by my mother when I gang hame, and a’ for 
your sake! — Hut I will gar ye us good” 

“ For God’s Mike,” said Jeanic to a man who stood beside them, “keep her off!— she 
is mad.” 

“ Ey, ey,” answered the boor ; “ I hae some guess of that, and T trow thou he’st a bird 
of the same feather — Iiowsomcv er, Madge, I redd thee keep hand off her, or I*t>e lend 
thee a whister-poop.” 

Several of the lower class of the parishioners now gathered round the strangers, and 
the cry arose among the boys, that “there was n -going to be a fite between mad Madge 
Murdock son and another Bess of Bedlam.” But while the fry assembled w ith the humane 
hope of seeing as much of the fun as possible, the laced cocked-hat of the beadle was 
discerned among the multitude, and all made way for that person of uwful authority. 
His first address was to Madge. 

“ What’s brought thee back again, thou silly donnot, to plague this pariah? Hast thou 
brought ony more bastards wi* thee to lay to honest men’s doors? or does thou think to 
burden us with this goose, that’s as gare-brained ns thysell, as if rates were no up enow? 
Away wi’ thee to thy thief of a mother; she’s fast in the stocks at Barkston town-end — 
Away wi* ye out o' the parish, or l’se be at ye with the ratan.” 
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Madge stood sulky for a minute ; but site hod been too often tauglit submission to tlio 
beadle’s authority by ungentle means, to feel courage enough to dispute it. 

“ And my mother — my puir auld mother, is in the stocks at Barkston ! — This is a* your 
wyte, Miss Jeanie Deans ; but I’ll be upsides wi’ you, as sure as my name’s Madge 
Wildfire — I mean Murdockson — God help me, 1 forget my very name in this confused 
waste.” 

So saying, she turned upon her heel, and went off, followed by all the mischievous 
imps of the village, some crying, “Madge, canst thou tell thy name yet?” some pulling 
the skirts of her dress, and all to the best of their strength and ingenuity, exercising 
some new device or other to exasperate her into frenzy. 

Jeanie saw her departure with infinite delight, though she wished, that, in some way 
or other, she could have requited the service Madge had conferred upon her. 

In the meantime, she applied to the beadle to know, whether “ there was any house in 
the village, where she could be civilly entertained for her money, and whether she could 
be permitted to speak to the clergyman?” 

“ Ay, ay, we’se ha* reverend care on thee ; and I think,” answered the man of con- 
stituted authority, “that, unless thou answer the Hector all the better, we’se spare thy 
money, and gie thee lodging at the parish charge, young woman.” 

“ When* am I to go then ?” said Jeanie, in some alarm. 

“ Why, I am to take thee to his Reverence, in the first place, to gio an account o’ 
tliysell, and to see thou comena to be a burden upon the parish. ” 

“I do not wish to burden any one,” replied Jeanie; “I have enough for my own 
wants, and only wish to get on my journey safely.” 

“ Why that’s another matter,” replied tin 1 beadle, “ and if it be true — and I think thou 
do&t not look so polrumptious as thy pin) fellow jomlcr — Thou wouldst be a mettle lass 
enow, oil thou wort snog and snod a bit better. Come thou away, then— the Rector i» 
a good man.” 

“Is that the minister,” said Jeanie, “ who preached ” 

“ The minister? Lord help tliee ! Wliat kind o’ pr< sb)terian art thou ?— Why, ’tis 
the Rector — the Rector’s sell, woman, and tlieie isiu the like o’ him in the county, nor 
the four next to it. Come away -aw T av with thee — we mnunna bide here.” 

“I am sure Lam very willing to go to see the minister,” said Jeanie; “for though la* 
read his discourse, and wore that surplice, as they call it here, 1 eanna but think he must 
be a very worth} God-tearing man, to preach the root of the matter in the way lie did.” 

The disappointed rahble, finding that there was like to be no farther spoit, bad by 
this time dispersed, and Jeanie, with her usual patience, followed her consequential and 
surly, but not brutal, conductor towards the rectory. 

This clerical mansion was hrge and commodious, for the living was an excellent one, 
and the advowson belonged to a ver} wealthy family in the neighbourhood, who had 
usually bred up a son or nephew to the church, for the sake of inducting him, us oppoi- 
tunity offered, into this very comfortable provision. In this manner the rectory of 
Willingham had always been considered as a direct and immediate appanage of Willing- 
liani-hall ; and us the rich baronets to whom the latter belonged had usually a son, or 
brother, or nephew, settled in the living, the utmost care had been tuken to rcndi r their 
habitation not merely respectable and commodious, but even dignified and imposing. 

It wfp situated about four hundred yards from the village, and on a rising ground 
wh'u h* sloped gently ujnvard, covered with small enclosures, or closes, laid out irregularly, 
so tl .it i he old oaks and elms, vtfhich were planted in hedge-rows, fell into perspective, 
■and were blended together in beautiful irregularity. When they approached nearer to 
the house, a handsome gateway admitted them into a lawn, of narrow dimensions, 
indeed, but which was interspersed with large swiHJt-chesnut trees and beeches, and kept 
in handsome older. The front of the house was irregular. Fart of it seemed very old, 
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and had, in fact, been the residence of the incumbent in Romish times. Successive 
occupants hod made considerable additions and improvements, each in the taste of his 
own age, and without much regard to symmetry. But these incongruities of architecture 
were so graduated and happily mingled, that the eye, far from being displeased with the 
combinations of various styles, saw nothing but wlmt was interesting in the varied and 
intricate pile which they displayed. Fruit-trees displayed on the .southern wall, outer 
stair-cases, various placcB of entrance, a combination of roofs and chimneys of different 
ages, united to render the front, not indeed beautiful or grnnd, but intricate, perplexed, or, 
to use Mr. Price’s appropriated phrase, picturesque. The most considerable addition was 
that of the present Rector, who, “ being a bookish man,” as the beadle was at tb< pains to 
inform Jennie, to augment, perhaps, her reverence lor tin person before whom «*ht was to 
appear, had built a handsome library and parlour, and no less than two additional be (L ooms. 

“ Mony men would hae scrupled such expense,” continued the jairochial officer, “ seeing 
as the living mun go as it pleases Sir Edpiund to will it ; hut his Revenue e has a canny 
bit land of his own, and need not look on two sides of a penny.” 

Jeanie could not help comparing the irregular yet extend ve and commodious pile of 
building before her, to tho “Manses,” in her own country, wh« **o n set of penurious 
heritors, piofessing all the while the devotion of their li\ e* and fortunes to the presby- 
terian establishment, strain their inventions to discover wlmt may he nipped, and clipped, 
and pared fiom a building which forms but a poor accommodation even for the present 
incumbent, and, despite the superior ndv nntage of stone-masonry, must, in the course of 
forty or fifty years, again burden their descendant with an expend, which, once liberally 
and handsomely employed, ought to luue fned their estates from a recurrence of it for 
more than a eenturj* at least. 

Ilehind the Rector's house the ground sloped down to a small river, which, without, 
possessing the romantic vivacity and rapidity of a northern stream, was, nevertheless, by 
its occasional api>carance through the ranges of willow s and poplar* that crowned its banks, 
a very pleasing accompaniment to the landscape. 41 It was the best trouting stream,” said 
the beadle, whom the patience of Jeanie, and especially the assurance that she was not 
about to become a burden to the parish, had rendered rather communicative, “ the best 
trouting stream in all Lincolnshire ; lor when you got lower, there was nought to be 
done w i' fly-fishing.” 

Turning aside from the principal entrance*, he conducted Jeanie towards a sort of 
poital connected with the older part of the building, which was chiefly occupied by 
servants, and knocking at the door, it was opened by a servant in grave purple livery, 
such as befitted a wealthy* and ditfnitird clergyman. 

“ llow dost do, Tumm.is?” said the beadle— “ and how’s young Measter Staunton ?” 

“ Why, but poorly — but pooily, Measter Stubbs. — Are you wanting to see his 
Rev oreneo ?” 

“Ay, ay, Tunnmis ; please to sty I Ini' brought up the young woman as came to 
service to day with mad Madge M unlock son — lie seems to be a decontish koind o' body ; 
but I lia’ asked her never a question. Only I can tell his Rev creiice that she is a Scotch- 
woman, 1 judge, and as flat as the fens of Holland.” 

Tununas honoured Jeanie Deans vvitli such a stare, as the pampered domestics of the 
rich, whether spiritual or temporal, usually esteem it part of their privilege to bestow 
upon the poor, and then desired Mr. Stubbs and his charge to step in till lie informed 
his master of their presence. 

The room into whieli he showed them was a sort of steward’s parlour, hung with 
a county map or two, and three or four prints of eminent persons connected with the 
county, os Sir William Monson, James York the blacksmith of Lincoln, and the famous 
Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, in complete armour, looking as when he said, in the words 
of the legend below the engraving, — ■ 
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“ Stand to it, noble pikemon, 

And face ye well about; 

And shoot ye sharp, bold bowmen, 

And we will keep them out. 

Ye musquet and calllver-men, 

Do you prove true to me, 

I’ll be the foremost man in fight, 

Said brave Lord Wllloughbee.” 

When they had entered this apartment, Tummas as a matter of course offered, and as 
a matter of course Mr. Stubbs accepted, a “ summat ” to eat and drink, being the respect- 
able relics of a gammon of bacon, and a whole whfokin, or black pot of sufficient double 
ale. To these eatables Mr. Beadle seriously inclined himself, and (for we must do him 
justice) not without an invitation to Jeanie, in which Tummas joined, that his prisoner 
or charge would follow his good example. But although she might have stood in need 
of refreshment, considering she had tasted no food that day, the anxiety of the moment, 
her own sparing and abstemious habits, and a bashful aversion to eat in company of the 
two strangers, induced her to decline their courtesy. So she sate in a chair apart, while 
Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Tummas, who had chosen to join his friend in consideration that 
dinner was to be put back till after the afternoon service, made a hearty luncheon, which 
lasted for half an hour, and might not then have concluded, had not his Reverence rung 
his bell, so that Tummas was obliged to attend his master. Then, and no sooner, to save 
himBelf the labour of a second journey to the other end of the house, he announced to his 
master the arrival of Mr. Stubbs, with the other madwoman, as he chose to designate 
Jeanie, as an event which had just taken place. He returned with an order that Mr. 
Stubbs and the young woman should bo instantly ushered up to the library. 

The beadle bolted in haste his last mouthful of fat bacon, washed down the greasy 
morsel with the last rinsings of the pot of ale, and immediately marshalled .Jeanie through 
one or two intricate passages which led from the ancient to the more modern buildings, 
into a handsome little hall, or anteroom, adjoining to the library, and out of which a glass 
door opened to the lawn. 

“ Stay here,” said Stubbs, “ till I tell his Reverence you are come.” 

So saying, he opened a door and entered the library. 

Without wishing to hear their conversation, Jeanie, as she was circumstanced, could 
not avoid it ; for as Stubbs stood by the door, and his Reverence was at the upper end 
of a large room, their conversation was necessarily audible in the anteroom. 

“ So you have brought the young woman here at last, Mr. Stubbs. I expected you 
some time since. You know I do not wish such persons to remain in custody u moment 
without some inquiry into their situation.” 

“ Very true, your Reverence,” replied the beadle ; “ hut the young woman had cat 
nought to-day, and so Measter Tummas did set down a drap of drink and a morsel, to 
be sure.” 

“ Thomas was very right, Mr. Stubbs ; and what has become of the other most 
unfortunate being ?” 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Stubbs, “ I did think the sight on her would but vex your 
Reverence, and soa I did let her go her ways back to her mother, who is in trouble in 
the nest parish.” 

“ In trouble ! — that signifies in prison, I suppose ?” said Mr. Staunton. 

“ Ay^ruly ; something like it, an it like your Reverence.” 

“ Wjretclied, unhappy, incorrigible woman ! ” said the clergyman. “ And what sort of 
person is this companion of hers? ” 

■ “ Why, decent enow, an it like your Reverence,” said Stubbs ; “ for aught I sees of 
lier, there's no harm of her, and she says she has cash enow to carry her out of the county. 

“ Cash ! that is always what "you think of, Stubbs — But, has she sense ?— has she her 
wits ? — has she the capacity of taking care of herself?” 
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" Why, your Reverence,” replied Stubbs, “ I cannot just say— I will be sworn she wfcs 
not bom at Witt-ham ;* for Gaffer Gibbs looked at her all the time of service, and he 
says, she could not turn up a single lesson like a Christian, even though she had Madge 
Murdockson to help her— but then, as to fending for herself, why, she’s a bit of a Scotch 
woman, your Reverence, and they say the worst donnot of them can look out for their 
own turn— and blie is decently put on enow, and not bcchounclied like t’other.” 

“ Send her in here, then, and do you remain below, Mr. Stubbs.” 

This colloquy had engaged Jeanie’s attention so deeply, that it was not until it was 
over that she observed that the sashed door, which, we have said, led from the anteroom 
into the garden, was opened, and that there entered, or rather was bontr in by two 
assistants, a young man, of a very pale and sickly appearance, whom they lifted to the 
nearest couch, and placed there, as if to recover from the fatigue of an unusual exertion 
Just as they were making this arrangement, Stubbs eumc out of the library, and 
summoned Jeanie to enter it. She obeyed him, not without tremor; for, besides 
the novelty of the situation to a girl of her secluded habits, she felt also os if the 
successful prosecution of her journey was to depend upon the impression the should be 
able to make on Mr. Staunton. 

It is true, it was difficult to suppose on what pretext a } verson travelling on her own 
business, and at her own charge, could be interrupted upon her route. But the violent 
detention she had already undergone, was sufficient to show that there existed persons at 
no great distance who had the interest, the inclination, and the audacity, forcibly to stop 
her journey, and she felt the necessity of having some countenance and protection, at 
least till she should get beyond their reach. While these things passed through her mind, 
much faster than our pen and ink can record, or even the reader’s eye collect the meaning 
of its traces, Jeanie found herself in a handsome library, and in presence of the Rector 
of Willingham. The well furnished presses and shelves which surrounded the large and 
handsome apartment, contained more books than Jeanie imagined existed in the world, 
being accustomed to consider as an extensive collection two fir shelves, each about three 
feet long, which contained her father’s treasured volumes, the whole pitli and marrow, as 
lie used sometimes to boast, of modern div inity. An orrery, globes, a telescope, and some 
other scientific implements, conveyed to Jeanie an impression of admiration and wonder 
not unmixed with fear ; for, in her ignorant apprehension, they seemed rather adapted 
for magical purposes than any other ; and a few stuffed animals (as the Rector was fond 
of natural history) added to the impressi\ e character of the apartment. 

Mi. Staunton spoke to her with great mildness. He observed, that, although her 
appearance at church had lx en uncommon, and in strange, and, lie must add, discreditable 
society, and calculated, upon the whole, to disturb the congregation (luring divine worship, 
he wished, nevertheless, to hear her ovv n account of herself before taking any steps which 
his duty might seem to demand. lie was a justice of peace, he informed her, as well as 
a clergyman. 

“ His honour” (for she would not say his reverence) “ was very civil and kind,” was 
all that poor Jeanie could at first bring out. 

“ Who are you, young woman ?” said the clergyman, more peremptorily — “ and what 
do you do in this country, and in such company ? — W c allow no strollers or v agrants here.” 

“ I am not a vagrant or u stroller, sir,** said Jeanie, a little roused by the supposition. 
“ I am a decent Scots lass, travelling through the land on my own business and my own 
expenses ; and 1 was so unhappy as to fall in with bad company, and was stopped a* night 
on my journey. And this puir creature, who is something light-headed, let .me out in 
the morning.” 

“Bad company!” said the clergyman. “I am afraid, young woman, you have not 
been sufficiently anxious to avoid them.” 

* A i>ro\crblal and punning expression in that count) , to intimate that a person » not verv clew 
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“ Indeed, sir/' returned Jeanie, “ I have been brought up to shun evil communication. 
But these wicked people were thieves, and stopped me by violence and mastery." 

“ Thieves !” said Mr. Staunton j “ then you charge them with robbery, 1 suppose ?” 

" No, sir j they did not take so much as a boddlc from me,” answered Jeanie ; “ nor 
did they use me ill, otherwise than by confining me.” 

The clergyman inquired into the particulars of her adventure, which she told him from 
point to point. 

“ This is on extraordinary, and not a very probable tale, young woman,” resumed 
Mr. Staunton. “ Here has been, according to your account, a great violence committed 
without any adequate motive. Are you aware of the law of this country — that if you 
lodge this charge, you will be bound over to prosecute this gang?” 

Jeanie did not understand him, and he explained, that the English law, in addition to 
the inconvenience sustained by persons who have been robbed or injured, has the good- 
ness to intrust to them the care and the expense of appearing as prosecutors. 

Jeanie said, “ that her business at London lyis express ; all she wanted was, that any 
gentleman would, out of Christian charity, protect her to some town where she could hire 
horses and a guide; and finally,” she thought, “it would be her father's mind that she 
was not free to give testimony in an English court of justice, as the land was not under 
a direct gospel dispensation.” 

Mr. Staunton stared a little, and asked if her father was a Quaker. 

“ God foi'bid, sir,” said Jeanie — “ He is nae schismatic nor sectary, nor ever treated 
for sic black commodities as theirs, and that’s wcel kend o’ him.” 

“ And what is his name, pray ?” said Mr. Staunton. 

“ David Deans, sir, the cowfeedor at Saint Leonard’s Crags, near Edinburgh.” 

A deep groan from the anteroom prevented the Hector from replying, and, exclaiming, 
“Good God! that unhappy boy!” he left Jeanie alone, and hastened into the outer 
apartment. 

Some noise and bustle was heard, but no one entered the library for the best part of 
an hour. 
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l T RING tile* iiitinal while slit* \us thus left alone, Jennie anxiously 
revolved in her mind what course was best for her to pursue. She was. 
impatient to continue her journey, yet she feared she could not safely 
(uhenture to do so while the old hug and her assistants were in the 
A neighbourhood, without risking a repetition of their violence. She 
thought she could collect fioni the conversation which she had partly 
o\erlieard, and also from the wild eoidt scions ot Madge Wildfiie, that her mother had a 
deep and revengeful motive for obsti acting her journey if possible. And from whom 
could blie hope for assistance if not from Mr. Staunton ? Ills whole appearance and de- 
meanour seemed to encourage h< r hopes. His features w ei e handsome, though marked with 
a deep cast of melancholy ; his tone and language were gentle and eneoui aging; and, as he 
had served in the army for several years duriug his youth, his air lclaincd that easy 
frankness which is peculiar to the profession of amis. He was, besides, a minister of the 
gospel ; and, although a worshipper, according to Jennie's notions, in the court of the 
Gentiles, and so benighted as to wear a surplice ; ulthougli he read the Common Prayer, 
and wrote down every word of his sermon before delivering it ; and although he w r as, 
moreover, in strength of lungs, as well as pith and marrow of doctrine, vastly inferior to 
Boanerges Stormhcavcn, Jeanie still thought he must be a very different person from 
Curate Kilt&loup, and other prelatieal divines of her father’s earlier days, who used to 
get drunk in their canonical dress, and hound out the dragoons against the wandering 
Cameramans. The house seemed to be in some disturbance, but as she could not suppose 
she was altogether forgotten, she thought it better to remain quiet in the apartment where 
she had been loft, till some one should take notice of her. 
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The first who entered was, to her no small delight, one of her own sex, a motherly- 
looking age<^ person of a housekeeper. To her Jeanie explained her situation in a few 
words, and begged her assistance. 

The dignity of a housekeeper did not encourage too much familiarity with a person 
who was at the Bectory on justice-business, and whose character might seem in her eyes 
somewhat precarious ; but she was civil, although distant. 

“ Her young master,” she said, “ had had a bad accident by a fall from his horse, which 
made him liable to faiuting fits ; he had been taken very ill just now, and it was impossible 
his Reverence could see Jeanie for some time ; but that she need not fear his doing all 
that was just and proper in her behalf the instant he could get her business attended to.” 
— She concluded by offering to show Jeanie a room, where she might remain till his 
Reverence was at leisure. 

Our heroine took the opportunity to request the means of adjusting and changing her 
dress. 

The housekeeper, in whose estimation order and cleanliness ranked high among personal 
virtues, gladly complied with a request so reasonable; and the change of dress which 
Jcanie’s bundle furnished made so important an improvement in her appearance, that the 
old lady hardly knew the soiled and disordered trav oiler, whose attire showed the violence 
she had sustained, in the neat, clean, quiet-looking little Scotchwoman, who now stood 
before her. Encouraged by such a favourable alteration in her appearance, Mrs. Dalton 
ventured to invite Jeanie to partake of her dinner, and was equally pleased with the decent 
propriety of her conduct during the mcaL 

“ Thou canst read this book, canst thou, young woman ?” said the old lady, when their 
meal was concluded, laying her hand upon a large Bible. 

“1 hope sae, madam,” said Jeanie, surprised ut the question ; “my father wad liac 
wanted mony a thing, ere I had wanted that schuling.” 

“ The better sign of him, young woman. There are men here, well to puss in the 
world, would not want their share of a .Leicester plover, and that’s a bag-pudding, if 
fasting for three hours would make all their poor children read the Bible from end to end. 
Take thou the book, then, for my eyes are something dazed, and read where thou listest 
— it’s the only book thou canst not happen wrong in.” 

Jeanie was at first tempted to turn up the parable of the good Samaritan, but her 
conscience checked her, as if it were a use of Scripture, not for her own edification, but 
to work upon the mind of others for the relief of her worldly afflictions ; and under this 
scrupulous sense of duty, she selected, in preference, a chapter o f the prophet Isaiah, and 
read it, notwithstanding her northern accent and tone, with a devout propriety, which 
greatly edified Mrs. Dalton. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ an all Scotchwomen were sic as thou ! — but it was our luck to get 
born devils of thy country, I think — every one worse than t’other. If thou knowest of 
any tidy lass like tliyseil, that wunted a place, and could bring a good character, and 
would not go laiking about to wakes uml fairs, and wore shoes and stockings all the day 
round — why, I’ll not say but we might find room for her at the Rectory. Hast no cousin 
or sister, lass, that 6ueh an offer would suit?” 

Thisswas touching upon a son* point, but Jeanie was spared the pain of replying by 
the entrance of the same man-servant she had seen before. 

“ Meaner wishes to see the young woman from Scotland,” was Tumraas’s address. 

“ Gcvto his Reverence, my dear, as fast as you can, and tell him all your story — his 
Reverence is a kind man,” said Mfs. Dalton. “ I will fold down the leaf, and make you 
a -cup of tea, with some nice muffin, against you come down, and that’s wlmt you seldom 
see in Scotland, girl.” 

“ Measter’s waiting for the young woman,” said Tummas, impatiently. 

“Well, Mr. Jack-Sauce, and what is your business to put in your oar? — And how 
often must 1 tell you to call Mr. Staunton bis Reverence, seeing as he is a dignified 
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clergyman, and not be meaetering, meostering him, as if he were a little petty 
squire ?” 

As Jeame was now at the door, and ready to accompany Tummas, the footman said 
nothing till he got into the passage, when he muttered, k< There are moe masters ♦!««»* one 
in this house, and I think we shall have a mistress too, an Dame Dalton carries it thus." 

Tummas led the way through a more intricate range of passages tha n ,J eanic had yet 
threaded, and ushered her into an apartment which was darkened by the cloning of most 
of the window -shutters, and in which was a bed with the cur tains partly drawn. 

“ Here is the young woman, sir,” said Tummas. 

“ Very well,” said a voice from the bed, but not that of his Reverence ; u he ready to 
answer the bell, and leave the room.” 

“ There is some mistake,” said Jeame, confounded at finding lurself m the upartment 
of an invalid ; “ the servant told me that the minister—* — ” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said the invalid, “ there is no mistake. J know more of 
your affairs than my father, and I can manage them better. — Leave the room, Tom.” 
The servant obeyed. — “ We must not,” said the invalid, “ lose time, when we have little 
to lose. Open the shutters of that window.” 

She did so, and, as he drew aside the curtain of liK bed, the light fell on his pale coun- 
tenance, as, turban’d with bondages, and dressed in a night-gown, he lay, seemingly 
exhausted, upon the bed. 

“ Look at ine,” he said, “ Jcanie Deans ; can you not recollect me ?” 

“ No, sir,” said she, full of surprise. “ I was never in this country before.” 

“ But I may have been in yours. Think — recollect. 1 should faint did I name the 
inline you are most dearly bound to loathe and to detest. Think— remember !” 

A terrible recollection flashed on »7eanie, which every tone of the speaker confirmed, 
and which his next words rendered certainty. 

“ Be composed — remember Muschat’s Cairn, and the moonlight night!” 

Jcanie sunk down on a chair, with cl n sped hands, and gasped in agony. 

“ Yes, here I lie,” he said, “ like a crushed snake, writhing with impatience at my inca- 
pacity of motion — here 1 lie, when I ought to liuve been in Edinburgh, trying every 
means to save a life that is dearer to me than my own. — llow is your sister ?— how fares 
it with her?— condemned to death, I know it, by this time! O, the horse that carried me 
safely on a thousand errands of folly and wickedness, that he should have broke down 
with me on the only good mission I have undertaken for years ! But I must rein in my 
passion — my frame cannot endure* it, and 1 have much to say. Give me some of the 
cordial which stands on that table. — Why do you tremble ? But you have too good cause. 
— Let it stand — I need it not.” 

Jennie, however reluctant, approached him with the cup into which she had poured 
the draught, and could not forbear saying, “ There is a cordial for the mind, sir, if the 
wicked will turn from tlieir transgressions, and seek to the Physician of souls.” 

“ Silence !” he said sternly — “ and jet I thank you. But tell me, and lose no time in 
doing so, what you are doing in this country ? Remember, though I have been your 
sister’s w r orst enemy, yet I will serve her with the best of my blood, and I will serve you 
for her sake ; and no one can serve you to such purpose, for no one can know the circum- 
stances so well — so speak without fear.” 

“ 1 am not afraid, sir,” said Jeaiiie, collecting her spirits. “ I trust in God ; and if 
it pleases Him to redeem my sister’s captivity, it is all 1 seek, whosoever be the instru- 
ment. But, sir, to be plain with you, I dare not use your counsel, unless I were enabled 
to see that it accords with the law which T must rely upon.” 

“ The devil take the puritan !” cried George Staunton, for so we must now call him, 
— “ I beg your pardon ; but I am naturally impatient, and you drive me mad ! What 
harm can it possibly do to tell me in what situation your sister stands, and your own ex- 
pectations of being able to assist her ? It is time enough to refuse my advice when 1 offer 
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any which you may think improper. I speak calmly to you, though 'tis against my 
nature ; but don’t urge me to impatience — it will only render me incapable of serving 
Effie.” 

There was in the looks and words of this unhappy young man a sort of restrained 
eagerness and impetuosity which seemed to prey upon itself, as the impatience of a fiery 
steed fatigues itself with churning upon the bit. After a moment’s consideration, it 
occurred to Jcanie that she was not entitled to withhold from him, whether on her sister’s 
account or her own, the fatal account of the consequences of the crime which he had 
committed, nor to reject such advice, being in itself lawful and innocent, as he might be 
able to suggest in the way of remedy. Accordingly, in as few words as she could express 
it, she told the history of her sister’s trial and condemnation, and of her own journey as 
far as Newark. He appeared to listen in the utmost agony of mind, yet repressed every 
violent symptom of emotion, whether by gesture or sound, which might have interrupted 
the speaker, and, stretched on his couch like the Mexican monarch on his bed of live 
cools, only the contortions of his cheek, and the quivering of his limbs, gave indication 
of his sufferings. To much of what she said he listened with stifled groans, as if he 
were only hearing those miseries confirmed, whose fatal reality he had known before ; but 
when she pursued her tale through the circumstances which had interrupted her journey, 
extreme surprise and earnest attention appeared to succeed to the symptoms of remorse 
which he had before exhibited. lie questioned .Tcanic closely concerning the appearance 
of the two men, and the conversation w r hicli she had overheard between the taller of them 
and the woman. 

When Jeanie mentioned the old woman having alluded to her foster-son — “ It is too 
true,” he said ; “ and the source from which I derived food, when an infant, must hn\ e 
communicated to me the wretched— the fated — propensity to \ ices that were strangers 
in my own family.— But go on.” 

Jeanie parsed slightly over her journey in company with Madge, having no inclination 
to repent what might be the effect of mere raving on the part of her companion, and 
therefore her tale was now closed. 

Young Staunton lay for a moment in profound meditation, and at length spoke witli 
more composure than he had yet displayed during their inton iew. — ‘‘ You are a sensible, 
as well as a good young woman, Jeanie Deans, and I will tell you more of my story than 
I have told to any one. — Story did I call it ? — it is a tissue of folly, guilt, and misery. — 
But take notice — I do it because I desire your confidence in return — that is, that you 
will act in this dismal matter by my advice and direction. Ther ‘fore do I speak. 

tl I will do what is fitting for a Staler, and a daughter, and a Christian woman to do,” 
said Jeanie ; “ but do not tell me any of jour *«ocreK — It ta not good that I should come 
into your counsel, or listen to the doctrine which causeth to err.” 

4 ‘ Simple fool !” said the young man. “Look at me. My head is not horned, iny 
foot is not cloven, my hands are not garnished with talons ; and, since 1 am not the very 
devil himself, what interest can any one else have in destroying the hopes witli which you 
comfort or fool yourself? Listen to me patiently, and you will find that, when you have 
heard my counsel, you may go to the seventh heaven with it in your pocket, if you have 
a mind, and not feel yourself an ounce heavier in the ascent.” 

At the risk of being somewhat heavy, as explanations usually prove, we must here 
endeavour^) combine into a distinct narrative, information which the invalid communi- 
cated in # manner at once too circumstantial, and too much broken by passion, to admit 
of our giving his precise words. Part of it, indeed, he read from a manuscript, which 
lie had perhaps drawn up for the information of his relations after his decease. 

“ «>!*ke my talc short —this wretched hag — this Margaret Murdoekson, was the wife 

of a favourite servant of my father — she had been my nurse — her husband was dead— 
slie resided in a cottage near this place — she had a daughter who grew up, and was then 
a beautiful but very giddy girl ; her mother endeavoured to promote her marriage with 
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an old and wealthy churl in the neighbourhood — the girl saw me frequently— She was 
familiar with me, as our connexion seemed to permit— and I — in a word, 1 wronged her 
cruelly — It was not so bad as your sister’s business, but it was sufficiently villanous — 
her folly should have been her protection. Soon ufter this I was sent abroad— To do my 
father justice, if I have turned out a tiend it is not his fault — he used the best means. 
When I returned, I found the wretched mother and daughter had fallen into disgrace, and 
were chased from this country.— My deep share in their shume and misery \vh discovered 
— my father used very harsh language— we quarrelled. I left his house, and led a life oi 
strange adventure, resolving never again to see my father or my lather’s home. 

“ And now comes the story ! — Jeanie, I put my life into your hands, aud iu t only my 
own life, which, God knows, is not woi th saving, but the happiness of a resp* e table old 
man, and the honour of a family of consideration. My love of low oti< ty , a* uch pro- 
pensities as 1 was cursed with arc usually termed, was, T think, ol an umonmum kind, 
and indicated a nature, which, if not depraved by (tally debauchery, would have been 
tit lor better things. 1 did not so much delight in the wild n v cl, the low humour, the 
uncontined liberty of those with whom 1 associated, as in the spirit oi adventure, 
presence of mind in peril, and sharpness of intellect which the} displayed in prosecuting 
their maraudings upon tlic revenue, or similar adventmes. — IJaw you looked round 
this rectory? — is it not a sweet and pleasant retreat?” 

Jeanie, ularmed at this sudden change of subject, replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well ! 1 wish it had been ten thousand fathoms underground, with its i hurch-land«, 
and tithes, and all that belongs to if. Had it not been foi this cur ed rectory, I should 
have been permitted to follow the bent of my own inclinations and tlie profession of arms, 
and half the courage and address that I hu\ e displayed among smugglers and deer-stealers 
would have secured me an honourable rank among my contcmporaiies. Why did 1 not 
go abioad when 1 left this bouse ! — Why did I leave it at all! — why — But it came to that 
point with me that it is madness to look back, and misery to look lorward !” 

Jle paused, and then proceeded with more composure 

“ The clianees of a wandering life brought me unhappily to Scotland, to embroil myself 
iu worse and more criminal actions than I had yet been concerned in. It was now 1 
became acquainted with Wilson, a remarkable man in his station of life ; quiet, composed, 
and resolute, firm in mind, and uncommonly strong in person, gifted with a sort of rough 
eloquence which raised him above his companions. Ilitheito I had been 

A. dissulult a* di jin ir ut thr ujfli 1* »lli 
Win iiii sonu bp irkks ol r lutur luqt 

But it was this man’s misfortune, as well as mine, that, notwithstanding the difference of 
our rank and education, he ncquiml an i \traordinary and fascinating influence over me, 
which I can oniy account for by T the calm di termination of his character being superior 
to the. less sustained impetuosity of mine. Win re lie led I ft It niys t *lf bound to follow ; 
and strange was the courage and nddu-s which he displayed in lii> pursuits. "While I 
was engaged in (Uspeinte adventures, multi so strange and dangerous a preceptor, I 
became acquainted with your unfortunate sitin’ at some "ports of the young people in 
the subuibs, which she frequented by T stealth — and her ruin piovcd an interlude to the 
tragic scenes in which I was now deeply engaged. Yet this let me say — the villany was 
not premedituted, and I was firmly rt solved to do her all the justice which maningc could 
do, so soon as I should be able 1 to extricate myself from my r unliappy r course of life, and 
embrace some one more suited to my birth. I had wild visions — visions of conducting 
her os if to some poor retreat, and introducing her at once to rank and fortune she never 
never dreamt of. A friend, at my request, attempted a negotiation with my father, 
which was protracted for some time, and renewed at different intervals. At length, and 
just when I expected my father’s pardon, lie learned by some means or other my infamy, 
painted in even exaggerated colours, which vv a*, God knows, unnecessary, lie wrote me a 
letter — how it found me out, I know not — enclosing me a sum of money, and disow r ning 
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me for ever. I became desperate — I became frantic — I readily joined Wilson in a 
perilous smuggling adventure in which we miscarried, and was willingly blinded by his 
logic to consider the robbery of the officer of the customs in Fife as a fair and honourable 
reprisal. Hitherto I had observed a certain line in my criminality, and stood free of 
assaults upon personal property, but now I felt a wild pleasure in disgracing myself as 
much as possible. 

“ The plunder was no object to me. I abandoned that to my comrades, and only asked 
the post of danger. I remember well, that when I stood with my drawn sword guarding 
the door while they committed the felony, I had not a thought of my own safety. I was 
only meditating on my sense of supposed wrong from my family, my impotent thirst of 
vengeance, and how it would sound in the haughty ears of the family of Willingham, 
that one of their descendants, and the heir apparent of their honours, Bhould perish by 
the hands of the hangman for robbing a Scottish gauger of a sum not equal to one-fifth 
part of the money I had in my pocket-book. We were taken — I expected no less. We 
were condemned — that also I looked for. But Death, as he approached nearer, looked 
grimly $ and the recollection of your sister’s destitute condition determined me on an 
effort to save my life. — I forgot to tell you, that in Edinburgh I again met the woman 
Murdockson and her daughter. She had followed the camp when young, and had now, 
under pretence of a trifling traffic, resumed predatory habits, with which she had already 
been too familiar. Our first meeting was stormy ; but I was liberal of what money I had, 
and she forgot, or seemed to forget, the injury her daughter had received. The unfor- 
tunate girl herself seemed hardly even to know her seducer, far less to retain any sense of 
the injury she had received. Her mind is totally alienated, which, according to her 
mother’s account, is sometimes the consequence of an unfavourable confinement. But it 
was my doing. Here was another stone knitted round my neck to sink me into the pit 
of perdition. Every look — every word of this poor creature — her false spirits — her im- 
perfect recollections — her allusions to things which she had forgotten, but which were 
recorded in my conscience, were stabs of a poniard — stabs did I say ? — they were tearing 
with hot pincers, and scalding the raw wound with burning sulphur — they were to be 
endured however, and they were endured. — I return to my prison thoughts. 

u It was not the least miserable of them that your sister’s time approached. I knew 
her dread of you and of her father. She often said she would die a thousand deaths ere 
you should know her shame — yet her confinement must be provided for. I knew this 
woman Murdockson was an infernal bag, but I thought she loved me, and that money 
would make her true. She had procured a file for "Wilson, and a spring-saw lor me; 
and she undertook readily to take charge of Effie during her illness, in which she had 
skill enough to give the necessary assistance. I gave lier the money which my 
father had sent me. It was settled that she should receive Effie into her house in the 
meantime, and wait for farther directions from me, when I should effect my escape. 
I communicated this purpose, and recommended the old hag to poor Effie by a letter, in 
which I recollect that I endeavoured to support the character of Macheath under con- 
demnation — a fine, gay, bold-faced ruffian, who is game to the last. Sucli, and so 
wretchedly poor, was my ambition! Yet I had resolved to forsake the courses I had been 
engaged in, should I be so fortunate as to escape the gibbet. My design was to marry 
your sistpr, and go over to the West Indies. I had still a considerable sum of money 
left, and I trusted to be able, in one way or other, to provide for myself and my wife. 

“ We np£e the attempt to escape, and by the obstinacy of Wilson, who insisted uj>on 
going fifat,' it totally miscarried. The undaunted and self-denied manner in whieh he 
sacrificed himself to redeem his error, and accomplish my escape from the Tolbooth 
Church, you must have heard of— all Scotland rang with it. It was a gallant and extra- 
ordinary deed— AU men spoke of it— all men, even those who most condemned the 
habits and crimes of this self-devoted man, praised the heroism of his friendship. 
I have many vices, bnt cowardice, or want of gratitude, are none of the number. 
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I resolved to requite his generosity, and even your sister’s safety became a secondary 
consideration with me for the time. To effect Wilson’s liberation was my principal 
object, and I doubted not to find the means. 

“ Yet I did not forget Effie neither. The bloodhounds of the law were so close after 
me, that X dared not trust myself near any of my old haunts, but old M urdockson met 
me by appointment, and informed me that your sinter had happily been delivered of a 
boy. I charged the hag to keep her patient’s mind easy, and let her want for nothing 
that money could purchase, and I retreated to Fife, where, among my old associates of 
Wilson’s gang, I hid myself in those places of concealment when* the men engaged in 
that desperate trade arc used to find security for themselves and their imcutytomed goods. 
Men who are disobedient both to human and divine laws are not always insensible, to the 
claims of courage and generosity. We were assured that the mob of Edinburgh, strongly ' 
moved with the hardship of Wilson’s situation, and the gallantry of his conduct, would 
back any bold attempt that might be made to rescue, him even from the foot of the 
gibbet. Desperate as the attempt seemed, upon my declaring myself ready to lead the 
onset on the guard, I found no want of followers who engaged to stand by me, and 
returned to Lothian, soon followed by some steady associates, prepared to act whenever 
the occasion might require. 

“ I have no doubt I should have rescued him from the very noose that dangled over 
his head,” he continued with animation, which seemed a flash of the interest which he 
had taken in Buch exploits; “but amongst other precautions, the magistrates had taken one, 
suggested, as we afterwards learned, by the unhappy wretch Porteous, which effectually 
disconcerted my measures. They anticipated, by half an hour, the ordinary period for 
execution; and, as it had been resolved amongst us, that, for fear of observation from 
the officers of justice, we should not show ourselves upon the street until the time of 
action approached, it followed, that all was over before our attempt at a rescue commenced. 
It did commence, however, and I gained the scaffold and cut the rope with my own hand. 
It was too late! The bold, stout-hearted, generous criminal was no more — and ven- 
geance was all that remained to us — a vengeance, ns I then thought, doubly due from 
my hand, to whom Wilson had gi\cn life and liberty when lie could as easily have 
secured his own.” 

“O, sir,” said Jennie, “did the Scripture never come into your mind, ‘Vengeance is 
mine, and I will repay it?*” 

“ Scripture! Why, 1 had not opened a Bible for five years,” answered Staunton. 

“ Wac’s me, sirs,” said Jennie — “ aud a minister’s son too !” 

“ It is natural for you to say so; yet do not interrupt me, but let me finish my most 
accursed history. The beast, Porteous, who kept firing on the people long after it had 
ceased to be necessary, became the object of their hatred for having oveidone his duty, 
and of mine for having done it too well. We — that is, I and the other determined friends 
of Wilson, resolved to be avenged — but caution was necessary. I thought I hud been 
marked by one of the officers, and therefore continued to lurk about the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, but without daring to venture w'itliin the walls. At length 1 visited, at the 
hazard of my life, the place where I hoped to find my future wife and my son — they 
were both gone. Dame Murdoekson informed me, that so soon as Effie heard of the 
miscarriage of the attempt to rescue Wilson, and the hot pursuit after me, she fell into 
a brain fever; and that being one day obliged to go out on some necessary business and 
leave her alone, she had taken that opportunity to escape, and she had not seen her since. 
I loaded her with reproaches, to wdiich she listened with the most provoking and callous 
composure; for it is one of her attributes, that, violent and fierce as she is upon most 
occasions, there are some in which she shows the most imperturbable calmness. I threat- 
ened her with justice; she said I had more reason to fear justice than she had. I felt 
she was right, and was silenced. I threatened her with vengeance; she replied in nearly 
the same words, that, to judge by injuries received, I had more reason to fear her 
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vengeance, tlian she to dread mine. She was again right, and I was left without an answer. 
I flung myself from her in indignation, and employed a comrade to make inquiry in tho 
neighbourhood of Saint Leonard's concerning your sister; but ere I received his answer, 
the opening qufest of a well-scented terrier of the law drove me from the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, to a more distant md secluded place of concealment. A secret and trusty emis- 
sary at length brought mo the account of Portcous's condemnation, and of your sister's 
imprisonment on a criminal charge; thus astounding one of mine ears, while he gratified 
the other. 

“ I again ventured to the Pleasanee — again charged Murdockson with treachery to 
tho unfortunate Eflie and her child, though I could conceive no reason, save that of 
appropriating the whole of the money I had lodged with her. Your narrative throws 
light on this, and shews another motive, not less powerful because less evident — the desire 
of wreaking vengeance on the seducer of her daughter, — the destroyer at once of her 
rcasou and reputation. Great God! how 1 wish that, instead of the revenge she made 
choice of, she had delivered me up to the cord!” 

“ But what account did the wretched woman give of Effic and the bairn?” said Jeanie, 
who, during this long and agitating narrative, had firmness and discernment enough to 
keep her eye on such points as might throw light on her sister's misfortunes. 

“ She would give none,” said Staunton; “ she said the mother made a moonlight flitting 
from her house, with the infant in her aims — that she had never seen either of them 
since — that the lass might ha\ e thrown the child into the North Loch or the Quarry 
Holes for what she know, and it was like enough she liad done so.” 

“ And how came you to believe that she did not speak the fatal truth?” said Jeanie, 
trembling. 

“ Because, on this second occasion, I saw' her daughter, and I understood from her, 
that, in fact, the child had been removed or destroyed during the illness of the mother. 
But all knowledge to be got from her i- so uncertain and indirect, that I could not 
collect any farther circumstances. Only the diabolical character of old Murdockson makes 
me augur the worst.” 

“The lust account agree- with that given by my poor sister,” said Jeanie; “but gang 
on w r i* your aiu tale, sir.” 

“ Of this I am certain,” said Staunton, “ tlmt Effio, in her senses, and with her know- 
ledge, never injured living creature — But what could I do in her exculpation? — Nothing 
— and, therefore, my whole thoughts were turned tow r ard her safety. 1 was under the 
curbed necessity of suppressing my feelings towards Murdockson; my life was in tin* 
hag’s hand — that I eared not for; hut oil my life hung that of your sister. I spoke the 
wretch fair; I appeared to confide in her; and to me, so far as I was personally concerned, 
she gave proofs of extraordinary fidelity. I was at first uncertain what measures I ought 
to adopt for your sister's liberation, when the general rage excited among the citizens 
of Edinburgh on account of the reprieve of Porteous, suggested to me the daring 
idea of forcing the jail, and at once carrying off your sister from the clutches of the 
law, and bringing to condign punishment a miscreant, who had tormented the unfortunate 
Wilson, even in the hour of death, as if he had been a wild Indian taken captive by 
an hostile tribe. I flung myself among the multitude in the moment of fermentation — 
so did others among Wilson’s mates, who had, like me, been disappointed in the hope of 
glutting tlieir eyes with Porteous's execution. All was organized, and I was chosen for 
the captgjn. I felt not — 1 do not now feci, compunction for wlmt was to be done, and 
lias si nfcebeen executed." 

“ O God forgive ye, sir, and '’bring ye to a 1 icttcr sense of your ways!” exclaimed 
Jeanie, in horror at the avowal of such violent sentiments. 

“Amen,” replied Staunton, “if my sentiments arc wrong. But I repeat, that, 
although willing to aid the dd?d, I could have wished them to bave chosen another 
leader; because I foresaw that the great and general duty of the night would interfere 
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with the assistance which I proposed to render Eflic. I gave a commission, however, to 
a trusty friend to protect her to a place of safety, so soon as the fatal procession hacj, left 
the jail. But for no persuasions which I could use in the hurry of the moment, or which 
my comrade employed at more length, after the mob had taken a different direction, 
could the unfortunate girl be prevailed upon to leave the prison. Ilis arguments were 
all wasted upon the infatuated victim, and he was obliged to leave her in order to attend 
to his owu safety. Sucli was liis account; but, perhaps, he persevered less steadily in 
his attempts to persuade her than I would have done.” 

“ Effie was right to remain,” said Jcanie; “ and I love her the better for it.” 

“ Why will you say so?” said Staunton. • 

“ You cannot understand my reasons, sir, if I should render them,” answered Jeanie, 
composedly; “ they that thirst for the blood of their enemies have no taste for the well- 
spring of life*.” 

“My hopes,” said Staunton, “ were thus a second time disappointed. My next efforts 
were to bring her through her trial by means of yourself, llow I urged 11, and where, 
you cannot have forgotten. I do not blame you for your refusal; it was founded, I am 
convinced, on principle, and not on indifference to your >wter*n fate. For me, judge of 
me as a mail frantic; I knew not what hand to turn to, and all my efforts were unavailing. 
In this condition, and close beset on all sides, l thought of wluit might bo done by means 
of my family, and their influence. 1 fled from Scotland— T reached this place — my 
miserably wasted and unhappy appearance procured 111 c from my father that pardon, 
which a parent finds it so hard to refuse, even to the most undeserving son. And here 
I have awaited in anguish of mind, which the condemned criminal might envy, the event 
of your sister’s trial.” 

“ Without taking any steps for her relief?” said Jennie. 

“To the last I hoped her ease might terminate more favourably; and it is only two 
days since that the fatal tidings reached me. My resolution was instantly taken. 
I mounted my b<\>t hor.se with the purpose of making the utmost haste to London, and 
there compounding with Sir Robert Walpole for your sister's safety, by surrendering to 
him, in the person of the heir of tlu* family of Willinghum, the notorious George 
Robertson, tlu* accomplice of Wilson, tin* breaker of the Tolbooth prison, and the well- 
known leader of tlu* Porteous mob.” 

“ But would that save* my sister?” said Jeanie, in astonishment. 

“ It would, as T should drive my bargain,” said Staunton. “ Queens love revenge as 
well as their subjects — Little as you seem to esteem it, it is a poison which pleases all 
palates, from the prince to the peasant. Prime ministers love no less the power of 
gratifying sovereigns by gratifying their passions. — The life of an obscure village girl ! 
Why, I might ask the best of the crown -jew els for laying the head of such an insolent 
conspiracy at tlie foot of her ma'csty, with a certainty of being gratified. All my other 
plans have failed, but this could not— Heaven is just, however, and would not honour 
me witli making this voluntary atonement for the injury I have done your sister. 1 had 
not rode ten miles, when iny horse, the best and most sure-footed animal in this country, 
fell with me on a level piece of road, as if he had been struck by a cannon-shot. I was 
greatly hurt, and was brought back here in the condition in which you now sec me.” 

As young Staunton had come to tlu* conclusion, the servant opened the door, and, with 
a voice which seemed intended rather for a signal, than merely the announcing of a visit, 
htlid, “ Ilia Reverence, sir, is coming up stairs to wait upon you.” 

“ For God’s sake, hide yourself, Jeanie,” exclaimed Staunton, “ in that dressing closet 1” 

“ No, air,” said Jeanie ; “ as I am here for nae ill, 1 canna take the shame of hiding 
mysell frae the master o’ the house.” 

“But, good Heavens !” exclaimed George Staunton, “do but consider ” 

Ere he could complete the sentence his father entered the apartment. 

Vot. III. 
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EANIE aro^e from her seat, and made her quiet reverence, when the 
elder Mr. Staunton entered the apaitment Ilia astonishment was 
extreme at finding his son in such company. 

I perceive, madam, I have made a mistake respecting you, and 
ought to have left the ta*»k of interrogating you, and ot righting youi 
wrongs, to this young man, with whom, doubtless, you have beeu forrueil) 

acquainted.” 

“ It’s unwitting on my part that I am here,” said Jeanie ; “ the servant told me lus 
master wished to speak with me.” 

“ Tnere goes the purple coat over my ears,” murmured Tummas. “ D— n her, why 
must shjLneeds speak the truth, when she could have as well said anything else she had 
a mind^ 

*' deorge,” said Mr. Staunton, “ if you arc still— as you have ever been, — lost to all 
self-respect, you might at least have spared your father, and your father’s house, such a 
disgraceful scene as this.” 

“ Upon my life — upon my pout, sir !” said George, throwing Ids feet over the side of 
the bed, and staitmg trom hi* recumbent posture* 
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“ Your life, sir !” interrupted his father, with melancholy sternness, — “What sort of 
life has it been ? — Your soul I ala* ! what regard have you ever paid to it ? Take care 
to reform both ere offering either a* pledge* of your sincerity.” 

“ On my honour, sir, you do me wrong/’ answered George Staunton ; “ ] have been all 
that you can call nic that’s bud, but m the present instance you do me injustice. By niy 
honour you do ! ” 

“ Your honour ! ” said his father, and turned from him, with a look of the nm&t upbi aid- 
ing contempt, to Jeanie. “From you, young woman, I noithei ask nor expert any 
explanation; but as a father ulike and as a clergyman, I request your departure Iroin this 
house. If your romantic story lias been other than a pretext to liud admission into it, 
(which, from the society in which you first appeared, I may be permitted 1o doubt,, you 
will find a justice of peace within two miles, with whom, more propirl) than with me, you 
may lodge your complaint.” 

“ This shall not he,” said George Staunton, starting up to hies fe< t. * Sir, you are 
naturally kind and humane — you shall not become cruel and mb. it a Me ou my account. 
Turn out that caves-dropping rascal,” pointing to Thomas, “ and get what hartshorn 
drops, or what better receipt you have against fainting, and I will explain to you in two 
woids the connexion betwixt this young woman and me. She shall not lose her fair 
character through me. I have done too much mischief to her famil) already, and I know 
too well what belongs to the loss of fame.” 

“ Leave the room, sir,” said the Rector to the servant ; and when the man had obeyed, 
ho carefully shut the door behind him. Then addressing hi- -on, he said sternly, “ Now, 
sir, what new proof of your infamy have you to impart to me?” 

Young Staunton was about to -.peak, but it was one of those moments when tliosc. who, 
til e Jennie Deans, possess the advantage of a steady courage and unruffled temper, can 
assume the superiority over more ardent but less determined spirits. 

“ Sir,” she said to the elder Staunton, “ye have an undoubted right to ask your nin 
son to render a rc ason of his conduct. But respecting me, T am but a wayfaring traveller, 
no ways obligated or indebted to you, unless it be for the meal of meat which, in my ain 
country, is willingly gion by rich or poor, nceoiding to their ability, to those w T lio need 
it; and for which, forliy that, J am willing to make pa} ment, if I didna think it would 
bo an affront to otter siller in a house like this — only I dinna ken the fashions of the 
country.” 

“This is all very well, young w'omnn,” said the Rector, a good deal surprised, and 
unable to conjecture whether to impute Jennie’s language to simplicity or impertinence — 
“ this may be all very well — hut let me bring it to a point. Why do you stop this young 
man’s mouth, and prevent his communicating to his father and his best friend, an expla- 
nation (since lie says he has one) of circumstances which seem in themselves not a little 
Suspicious ?” 

“ He may tell of his ain affairs what lie likes,” answered Jeanie ; “ but my family and 
friends have nae right to line ony stories told anent them without their express desire ; 
and, as they canna be here to speak for themselves, I entreat ye wadna ask Mr. George 
Rob — I moan Staunton, or whatever his name is, ony questions anent me or my folk ; 
for I maun be free to tell you, that he will neither have the bearing of a Christian or a 
gentleman, if lie answers you ugainst my express desire.” 

“ Thin is the most extraordinary thing I ever met with,” said the Rector, as, after 
fixing his eyes keenly on the placid, yet modest countenance of Jeanie, he turned them 
suddenly upon his son. “ What have you to say, sir ?” 

“ That I feel I have been too hasty in my promise, sir,” answered George Staunton ; 
“ I have no title to make any communications respecting the affairs of this young person’s 
family without her assent.” 

The elder Mr. Staunton turned his eyes from one to the other with marks of surprise. 

HNl 
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“ This is more, and worse, I fear,” he said, addressing his son, “ than one of your 
frequent and disgraceful connexions — I insist upon knowing the mystery.” 

“ I have already said, sir,” replied his son rather Bullenly, “ that I have no title to 
mention the affairs of this young woman’s family without her consent.” 

“ And I liae nae mysteries to explain, sir,” said Jeanie, “ but only to pray you, as 9 
preacher of tlic gospel and a gentleman, to permit me to go safe to the next public house 
on the Lunnon road.” 

“ I shall take care of your safety,” said young Staunton ; “ you need ask that favour 
from no one.” 

“ I)o you say so before iny face ?” said the justly-incensed father. “ Perhaps, sir, you 
intend to fill up the cup of disobedience and profligacy by forming a low and disgraceful 
marriage ? But let me bid you beware.” 

“ If you were feared for sic a thing happening wi’ me, sir,” said Jeanie, “I can only 
say, that not for all the land that lies between the twa ends of the rainbow wad I be the 
woman that should wed your son.” 

“ There is something very singular in all this,” said the elder Staunton ; “ follow me 
into the next room, young woman.” 

“ Hear me speak first,” said the young man. “ 1 have but one word to say. I confide 
entirely in your prudence ; tell my father as much or as little of these matters ns you 
will, he shall know neither more nor less from me.” 

Ilis father darted at him a glance of indignation, which softened into sorrow ns he 
saw him sink down on the couch, exhausted witli the scene lie had undergone. He left 
the apartment, and Jeanie followed him, Ueorge Staunton raising himself as she passed 
the door-way, and pronouncing the word, “ Remember ! ” in n tone as monitory as it 
was uttered by Charles I. upon the scaffold. The elder Staunton led the way into a small 
parlour, and shut the door. 

“ Young woman,” said he, *• there i* something in jour face and appearance that marks 
both sense and simplicity, and, if I am not decci\ed, innocence also — Should it be other- 
wise, I can only say, you are the most accompli sin d hypocrite I have over seen. — I ask 
to know no secret that j t ou ha\ e unw illingnos-. to divulge, lea-t of all those w hirh concern 
my son. Ilis conduct has gi\cn me too much unhappiness to permit me to hope comfort 
or satisfaction from him. If you are such as I suppose you, believe me, that whatever 
unhappy circumstance* may lia\e connected you with (ieorge Staunton, the sooner you 
break them through the better.” 

“I think I understand your meaning, sir,” replied Jeanie; ‘‘and as ye are sne frank 
as to speak o’ the young gentleman in sic a way, I must need? say that it is but the 
second time of my speaking wi’ him in our lives, and what 1 liac heard frae him on these 
twa occasions lias been sueli that I never wish to hear the like again.” 

“’Then it is your real intention to leave this part of the country, and proceed to 
London?” said the Rector. 

“ Certainly, sir; for I may say, in one sense, that the avenger of blood is behind me; 
and if I were bat assured against mischief by the way ” 

“ I have made inquiry,” said the clergyman, “ after the suspicious characters you 
described. They have left their place of rendezvous ; but as they may be lurking in the 
neighbourhood, and as yon say you have special reason to apprehend violence from them, 
I will put you under the charge of a steady person, who will protect you as far as 
Stamford, see yon into a light coach, which goes from thence to London.” 

te A cqatffi is not for the like of me, sir,” said Jeanie, to whom the idea of a stage- 
coach was unknown, as, indeed, they were then only used in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Mr. Staunton briefly explained that she would And that mode of conveyance more 
commodious, cheaper, and more safe, than travelling on horseback. She expressed her 
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gratitude with so much singleness of heart, that he was induced to ask her whether she 
wanted the pecuniary mean* of prosecuting her journey. She thanked him, but said she 
had enough for her purpose ; and, indeed, she had husbanded her stock with great rare. 
This reply served also to remove some doubts, which naturally enough still floated in 
Mr. Staunton’s mind, respecting her chaructcr and i, al purpose, and satisfied him, at 
least, that money did not enter into her scheme of deception, if an impostor she should 
prove. lie next lequestcd to know what part of the city she wished to go to. 

“ To a very decent merchant, a cousin o’ my ain, a Mrs. Glass, sir, that &e!K snuff' and 
tobacco, at the sign o’ the Thistle, somegato in the town.” 

Jeanic communicated thi" intelligence with a feeling that a connexion hr respectable 
ought to give her consequence in the eyes o' Mr. Staunton; and she was a good deal 
surprised when lie answered — 

“ And is this woman your only acquaint ttev in 1 ondon, mv | ro and l-a/e you 

really no better knowledge where she i?. to ».«* Sound " 

“ 1 wus gaun to see the Duke of Argjle, f n’)) Mm I * i.i« ’* vJd J* ani' 1 “ and if your 
honour thinks it would he 1 .*"t to •»■<> then* ti ’ • md get "mu o< '*i.- ( i acv .■ folk to show 
me my cousin’s shop M 

“ Are you acquainted wiJ> any of the Duke of A >?• 1 p« «»pi- ’ said the Rector. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Iler brain must be - w.». tiling ton h.* 1 after all, or it would be !n> possible lor her to 
rely on such introductions. — W. M ' said ho aloud, •* 1 mu-t not iuq u»v into the cause of 
your journey and so I \innoi In tit to piw ytm adiitc how to manage it But the 
landlady of the house where the coach stop" is i \ cry dccciit p« rsou ; and as I use her 
house »oi net hues, 1 will give you a recommendation to her.” 

Jennie thanked bun for hi" kindness with her best courtesy, and said, “ That with liis 
honour’s line, and one from worth} Mrs. Bickcrtoii, that keeps the Seven Stars at York, 
she did not doubt to In well taken out in Luunon.” 

“ And now,” said he, “ 1 presume you will he desirous to set out immediately.” 

“ If I had been in an inn, sir, or any suitable resting-place,” answered Jeanie, “ I wad 
not have presumed to use the Lord's day for tra\ clling ; but as I am oil a journey of 
mercy, 1 trust my doing so will not be imputed.*' 

“ You may, if )ou choose, lvmain with Mrs. Dalton for the c\cning; but I desire you 
will have no farther corn* pondenee w r itb my son, who is not a proper counsellor for a 
person of your age, whati 'ii your difficulties may be.” 

“ Your honour speaks ower truly in that,” .said Jeanie ; “ it was not with my will that 
I .spoke wi’ him just now, ami — not to wish the* gentleman ony thing but gude — I never 
wish to see him between tlie eon again.” 

“ If you please,” added the Hector, “ as you seem to be a seriously disposed young 
woman, you ma; attend family worship in the hall this evening.” 

“ I thank your honour,” said Jeanie ; “ but I am doubtful if my attendance would be 
to edification.” 

“ How !” said the Rector ; u so young, and already unfortunate enough to have doubts 
upon tlie duties of religion I” 

“ God forbid, sii,”. replied Jeanie ; “it is not for that ; but I have been bred in the 
faith of the suffering remnant of the presbyterian doctrine in Scotland, and I am doubtful 
if I can lawfully attend upon your fashion of worship, seeing it has been testified against 
by many precious souls of our kirk, and specially by my worthy father.” 

" Well, my good girl,” said the llector, with a good-humoured smile, “ far be it from 
me to put any force upon your conscience ; and yet you ought to recollect that the some 
divine grace dispenses its streams to other kingdoms as well as to Scotland. As it is as 
essential to our spiritual, as water to our earthly wants, its springs, various in character, yet 
alike efficacious in virtue, are to bo fotmd in abundance throughout the Christian world." 
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“Ah, but,” said Jeanie, “though the waters may be alike, yet, with your worship's 
leave, the blessing upon them may not be equal. It would have been in vain for Naaman 
the Syrian leper to have bathed in Pharpar and Abano, rivers of Damascus, when it was 
only the waters of Jordan that wore sanctified for the cure.” 

“ Well,” said the Rector, “ we will not enter upon the great debate betwixt our 
national churches at present. We must endeavour to satisfy you, that, at least, amongst 
our errors, we preserve Christian charity, and a desire to assist our brethren.” 

He then ordered Mrs. Dalton into his presence, and consigned Jeanie to her particular 
charge, with directions to be kind to her, and with assurances, that, early in the morning, 
a trusty guide and a good horse should be ready to conduct her to Stamford. He then 
took a serious and dignified, yet kind leave of her, wishing her full success in the objects 
of her journey, which he said he doubted not were laudable, from the soundness of 
thinking which she had displayed in conversation. 

Jeanie wras again conducted by the housekeeper to her own apartment. But the 
evening was not destined to pass over without farther torment from young Staunton. A 
paper was slipped into her hand by the faithful Tuinmas, which intimated his young 
master’s desire, or rather demand, to see her instantly, and assured her he had provided 
against interruption. 

“ Tell your young mat-ter,” said Jeanie, openly, and regardless of all the winks and 
signs by which Tummus strove to make her comprehend that Mrs. Dalton was not to be 
admitted into the secret of the correspondence, “ that 1 promised faithfully to his worthy 
father that I would not see him again.” 

“ Tummas,” said Mrs. Dalton, “ I think you might he much more creditably employed, 
considering the coat you wear, and the house you li\e in, than to lx* carrying messages 
between your young master and girls that chance to lx* in thi- house.” 

“Why, Mrs. Dalton, as to that, I was hired to carry inexact s, and not to ask any 
questions about them ; and it’s not for the like of me to refuse the young gentleman's 
bidding, if he were a little wildish or so. It tlieie was harm meant, thews no harm 
done, you see.” 

“However,” said Mrs. Dalton, “I gie you fair warning, Tuinmas Ditton, that an I 
catch thee at this work again, his Rtiercnce -hall make a clear house of }ou.” 

Thomas retired, abashed and in dismay. The rest of the e\ enmg passed away without 
any thing worthy of notice. 

Jeanie enjoyed the comfort- of a good bed and a sound deep with grateful satisfaction, 
after the perils and hank-hips of the preceding da\ ; and Hich w*as her fatigue, tliat she 
slept soundly until si\ o'clock, when -he wa> awakened by Mrs. Dalton, who acquainted 
her that her guide and horse were ready, and in attendance. She hastily rose, and, after 
her morning devotions, was soon wady to resume her t raids. The motherly care of the 
housekeeper had prodded an early breukfa-t, and, after -lie had partaken of this refresh- 
ment, she found herself safe seated on a pillion behind a stout Lincolnshire peasant, who 
was, besides, armed with pistols, to protect her against uny violence which might be 
offered. 

They trudged along in silence for a mile or two along a country road, which conducted 
them, by liedgo and gate-way, into the principal highway, a little lieyond Grantham. At 
length hop master of the horse asked her whether her name was not Jean, or Jane, Deans. 
She answered in the affirmative, with some surprise. “ Then here’s a bit of a note as 
concerns said the man, handing it over his left shoulder. “ It’s from young master, 
as I judge; and every man about Willingham is fuin to pleasure him either for love or 
fear ; for ht ’ll come to be landlord at last, let them say what they like.” 

Jeanie broke the seal of the note, which was addressed to her, and read as follows: 

“ You refuse to see me. T suppose you are shocked at my character : but, in painting 
myself such as I am, yoU should' give me credit for my sincerity. I am, at least, no 
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hypocrite. You refuse, however, to see me, and your conduct may be natural — but is it 
wise ? I have expressed my anxiety to repair your sister’s misfortunes at the expense of 
my honour, — my family’s honour — my own life ; and you think me too debased to be 
admitted even to sacrifice what I have remaining of honour, fame, and life, in her cause. 
Well, if the offerer be despised, the victim is still equall y at hand : and perhaps there may 
be justice in the decree of Heaven, that I shall not have the melancholy credit of appearing 
to make this sacrifice out of my own free good-will. You, as you have declined my 
concurrence, must take the whole upon yourself. Go, then, to the Duke of Argyle, and, 
when other arguments fail you, tell him you ha\ e it in your power to bring to condign 
punishment the most active tonsjiirutor in the Portcous mob. He w ill hear you on this 
topic, should he be deaf to every other. Make your own terms, for they will he at your 
own making. You know where 1 am lo he town*’ : nnd you may be assured 1 will not 
give you the dark side of the hill, as at AT- achat’s Cairo; L hive no thoughts f tirring 
from the house I was born in; like the h*n\ 1 shill b« wori.ed m the I started 
from. I repeat it — make your own tcrnu l need u<»l leuiiud you i\> a*k > our sister’s 
life, for that you will do of -ourse ; but mak< l« i m* of aihant g< W y< ur^ If — ask wealth 
and reward — office and income for Butler — *ish any thing — \ou will g ‘I any thing — and 
all for delivering to the hands of the executioner a man nv»s« «l« ■ rving of his office; — 
one who, though young in wars, is old hi wickedness, and wle *i most earnest desire is, 
after the storms of ail unquii i life, to sleep and Ik? at rest.” 

This t xtraord inary letter wi ubscrihed with the initials G. S 

Jennie read it over nm e or i ic<* with gre.it attention, which the bmw pace of the horse, 
as he stalked through a deep lane, enabled her to do with facility. 

When she had perused this billet, her Hi t employment was to tear it into as small 
pieces as possible, and disperse these pieces in the air by a few at a time, so that a 
document containing so perilous a secret might not fall into any otlu r person’s hand. 

The question how iur, in point of extremity, she was entitled to save her sister’s life 
by sacrificing that of a person w ho, though guilty towards the slate, had done her no 
injury, formed the next earnest and mo«t painful .subject of consideration. In one sense, 
indeed, it seemed as it denouncing the guilt of Staunton, the cause of her sister’s errors 
nnd misfortunes, would have been an act of just, and even providential retribution. But 
Jeanie, in the strict and severe tone of morality in which she was educated, hail to consider 
not only the general aspect of ■> proposed action, but its justness and fitness in relation to 
the actor, before .she could he, in cording to her own phrase, free to enter upon it. What 
right had she to make a barter between the li .os of Staunton and of Effie, and to .sacrifice 
the one for the safety of the other ? Ilis guilt — that guilt for which lie was amenable to 
the laws — was a crime against the public indeed, but it was not against her. 

Neither did it seem to her that his share in the death of Porteous, though her mind 
revolted at the idea of using violence to any one, was in the relation of a common 
murder, against the perpetrator of which every one is called to aid the public magistrate. 
That violent action was blended with many circumstances, which, in the eyes of those in 
Jeanie’s rank of life, if they did not altogether deprive it of the character of guilt, softened, 
at least, its most atrocious features. The anxiety of the government to obtain conviction 
of some of the offenders, had but served to increase the public feeling which connected 
the action, though violent and irregular, with the idea of ancient national independence. 
The rigorous measures adopted or proposed against the city of Edinburgh, the ancient 
metropolis of Scotland — the extremely unpopular and injudicious measure of compelling 
the Scottish clergy, contrary to their principles and sense of duty, to promulgate from the 
pulpit the reward offered for the discovery of the perpetrators of this slaughter, had 
produced on the public mind the opposite consequences from what were intended ; and 
Jeanie felt conscious, that whoever should lodge information concerning that events and 
for whatsoever purpose it might be done, it would be considered as an act of treason 
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against the independence of Scotland. With the fanaticism of the Scottish presbytcrians, 
there was always mingled a glow of national feeling, and Jeanie trembled at the idea of 
her name being handed down to posterity with that of tho “ fause Monteatli,” and one or 
two others, who, having deserted and betrayed tho cause of their country, arc damned to 
perpetual remembrance and execration among its j>casantry. Yet, to port with Effie’s life 
once more, when a word spoken might save it, pressed severely on the mind of her 
affectionate sister. 

“ The Lord support and direct me!” said Jeanie, “ for it seems to be His will to try 
me with difficulties far beyond my aiu strength.” 

While this thought passed through Jeanie’s mind, her guard, tired of silence, began to 
show some inclination to be communicative. lie seemed a sensible, steady peasant, but 
not having more delicacy or prudence than is common to those in his situation, he, of 
course, chose the Willingham family as the subject of his conversation. From this mail 
Jeanie learned some particulars of which she had hitherto been ignorant, and which we 
will briefly recapitulate for the information of the reader. 

The father of George Staunton had been bred a soldier, and during service in the West 
Indies, had married the heire?? of a wcidthy planter. By this lady he had an only child, 
George Staunton, the unhappy young man who has bten so often mentioned in this 
narrative. He passed the first part of liis early youth under the charge* of a doting mother, 
and in the society of negro slaves, wlio^e study it was to gratify his every caprice. His 
father wn^ a man of worth and sense ; but as he alone retained tolerable health among the 
oflicers of the regiment he belonged to, he was much engaged with his duty. Besides, 
Mrs. Stiunton was beautiful and wilful, and enjoyed but delicate health ; so that it was 
difficult for a man of affection, humanity, and a quiet disposition, to struggle with her on 
the point of her over-indulgence to an only child. Indeed, what Mr. Staunton did do 
toward? counteracting the baneful (‘fleets of hit* wife’s system, only tended to rend< r it 
more pernicious; for every restraint imposed on the hoy in his fathei’s presence, was 
compensated by treble licence during his absence. So that George Staunton acquired, 
even in childhood, the habit of icgarding his father as a rigid censor, from whose ?t u*rity 
he was desirous of emancipating himself as soon and absolutely ns possible. 

When lie was about ten } ears old, and when his mind hud riciivcd all the seeds ol 
those evil weeds which afterwards grew apace, his motliet died, and his father, half heart- 
broken, returned to England. To sum up her imprudence and unjustifiable indulgence, 
bhe had contrived to place a considerable part of In r fortune at hci mui'? cxcIiimvc contiol 
or disposal, in consequence of which managenu nt, George Staunton had not been long in 
England till lie learned Jii s indep< ndcncc, and how to abuse it. Ilis father hud c ndeu ami 
to rectify the defects ot his education by placing him in a well-regulated seminary. But 
although lie showed .sonic capacity for learning, hi.? riotous conduct soon became into- 
lerable to his teachers. lie found means (too easily afforded to ull youths who have 
certain expectations) of procuring such a command of money as enabled him to anticipate 
in boyhood the frolics and follies of a more mature age, and, with those accomplishments, 
he was returned on his father’s hands as a profligate boy, whose example might ruin 
a hundred. 

The edder Mr. Staunton, whose mind, since his wife’s death, had been tinged with 
a melancholy, which certainly his son’s conduct did not tend to dispel, hud taken orders, 
and was inducted by his brother Sir William Staunton into the family living of Willing- 
ham. The revenue was a matter of consequence to him, for he derived little advantage 
from the <*?Ate of his late wife ; and his own fortune was that of a younger brother. 

lie took his son to reside with him nt the rectory, but he soon found that his disorders 
rendered him an intolerable inmate. 1 And as the young men of his own rank would not 
endnre the purse-proud insolence of the Creole, he fell into that taste for low society, 
which is worse than “ pressing to death, whipping, or hanging.” His father sent him 
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abroad, but he only returned wilder and more desperate than before. It is true, this 
unhappy youth was not without his good qualities. He had lively wit, good, temper, 
reckless generosity, and manners which, while he was under restraint, might pass well in 
society. But all these availed him nothing. He was so well acquainted with the turf, 
the gaming-table, the cock-pit, and every worse rendezvous of folly and dissipation, that 
his mother’s fortune was spent before lie was twenty-one, and he was soon in debt and 
in distress. His early history may be concluded in the words of our British Juvenal, 
when describing a similar character:— 

Headstrong, determine! in las own career, 

!!<• thought reproof unjust, and truth severe, 

The soul's disease was to its crisis come, 

Ho first abused, and ;h>.: .Tbjur-'d his home; 

And will'll lie chose a vag&o-w' :<> In , 
lie made his sham. 3 Ms amry, I'll fit f- 

“ And yet ’tis pity on Measter George, too, 1 ' continued the lumcst boor, ‘ tor he has an 
open hand, and winna let a poor body want an I t ini.- it/’ 

The virtue of profuse generosity, by which., indeed, they the); solve,- arc Most directly 
advantaged, is readily admit led i>y the vulgar as a cloak for many sins. 

At Stamford our heroin* was deposited in safety by lu.r < mu •uiemive guide. Sh* 
obtained a place in tie' conch. which, cilfugh termed 1 liurlit -mh:, and accom modated 
with no lower than six homes, only reached London on the nib .-moon ot the second day. 
The recommendation ol the eld Mr. Staunton procured Jennie a ivil reception at the 
inn where the carriage. • mpp.m, and, hy tie- aid of Mrs. Bickevtoi/s correspondent, she 
found out her friend and relative Mrs. Glass, by whom she was kindly received and 
hospital dy entertained. 
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CTV name*. deser\c more honoiir.ihh mention in the history of Scotland, 
during tliiss ptriod, tlmn that ol John. Duke ot Arg\lc ami (ircenwich. 
His talents a-* a -*tat< Lilian anti a ".oldicr were generally admitted; he 
wa*. not without ambition, but “without the illnt ss that attends it” — 
without that ii regularity of thought and aim, which often excite® creat 
men, in his peculiar situation, (tor it wa* a \<rj peeuliur one,) * * jrrnq» 
the means of raising thomsehc* to power, at the risk of throwing a kingdom into con- 
fusion. Pope has distinguished linn as 

Ant}h, the* state s ahull thunder horn to wuld. 

And klukr alike the sen.it* and the held 

He was alike free from the ordinary \ ices of statesmen, falsehood, namely, and 
dissimulation ; and from those* of warriors, inordinate* and \ iolont thirst after self- 
aggrandizement. 

(Scotland, his native country, stood at this time in a very precarious and doubtful 
situation. She was indeed united to England, but the cement had not had time to acquire 
consistetfre. The irritation of ancient wrongs ntill subsisted, and lictwixt the fretful 
jealousy of the Scottish, and the supercilious disdain of the English, quarrels repeatedly 
occurred, & the course of which the national league, bo important to the safety of botli, 
was in life utmost danger of being dissolved. Scotland laid, besides, the disadvantage of 
being divided into intestine factions, which hated each other bitterly, and waited but 
a signal to break forth into action. 

In such circumstances, another man, with the talents and rank of Argyle, but without 
a mind so happily icgulated, would have sought to rise from the earth in the whirlwind, 
and direct its fury. He chose a course more safe and more honourable. 
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Soaring above the petty distinctions of faction, his voice was raised, whether in office 
or opposition, for those measures which were at once just and lenient. His high military 
talents enabled him, during the memorable year 1715, to render such services to the house 
of Hanover, as, perhaps, wore too great to be either acknowledged or repaid. He had 
employed, too, his utmost influence in softening the consequences of that insurrection to 
the unfortunate gc ntlemen, whom a mistaken sense of loyalty had engaged in the affair, 
and was rewarded by the esteem and affection of his country in an uncommon degree. 
This popularity, with a discontented and warlike people, was supposed to lie a subject ol 
jealousy at court, where the power to become dangerous is sometimes of its< ll‘ obnoxious, 
though the inclination is not united with it Besides, tlio Duke of Argylo’s independent 
and somewhat haughty mode of expressing him-el' in Parliament, and acting in public, 
were ill calculated to attract royal favoui. He was. t )i« « tore always r-spciUd, and 
often employed; but he was not a favour v oi fit >iyr the fv. ond, ins con - *it, or his 
ministers. At several different periods ir h»- bte, tin Duk. m‘gh< he o nsidered as in 
absolute disgrace at court, although be could iidl) be *• ud n *.e a deelm »d member of 
opposition. This rendered him the dearer to Scotland, h< cauv* it was u-nally in her 
cnu-»c that lu incurred tlu displeasure of his orciffn , and u< tlii . verj occasion of 
the l’orteous mob, the anim.th d and «*h» pi* nt oppo Mu n whit m had offered to the 
severe measures which wen .ilxmt to hi tdopted towards the < it^ of Edinburgh, was the 
more gratefully received in th « ’uetropoli^, a« it was uudersrood th.it the Duke’s inter- 
position had given p< rsi n.il «»+1 ice to Qm*< n t urolinc. 

Ilis conduct upon this occasion, as, indeed, that of all il.e Scottish members of the 
l(‘gislatuie. with one or two unworthy < \e< ]>t ions, had been in the highest degree spirited. 
The popular tradit’on, <oii»** ruing Ins icply to Queen (htrolim, ha- neon given already, 
and some fragile nts of hi> speech against the Porteous Dill are still remembered. lie 
retorted upon the Chancellor, I old ll.irdwicke, the insinuation that he had stated himself 
in this case rather as a party than as a judge : — “ I appeal,” said Argyle, “ to the House — 
to the nation, if I can I*® justly branded with the infamy of being a jobber or a partisan. 
Ilavcl been a briber of votes? — a bin er of boroughs ? — the agent o p corruption for any 
purpose, or on behalf of any party ? — Consider my life ; examine my actions in the field 
and in the cabinet, and see where there lies a blot that can attach to my honour. I have 
shown myself the friend of my country— the loyal subject of my king. I am ready to do 
so nirain, without nn instant*-, regard to the frown** or smiles of a court. I have expe- 
rienced both, and am prepared .vith indifference for cither. I have given my reasons for 
opposing this bill, and have nude it appear that it is repugnant to the international treaty 
of union, to the liberty of Scotland, and, reflectively, to that of England, to common 
justice, to common scns»c, and to the public* interest. Shall the metropolis of Scotland, 
the capital of a . independent nation, the residence of a long line of monarchy by whom 
that noble city was graced and dignified — shall such a city, for the fault of an obscure 
and unknown body of rioters, be deprived of its honours and its privileges— its gates and 
its guards ? — and shall a native Scotsman tanHy behold the havoc ? I glory, my Lords, 
in opposing such unjust rigour, and reckon it my dearest pride and honour to stand up in 
defence of my native country, while thus laid open to undeserved shame, and unjust 
spoliation.” 

Other statesmen and orators, both Scottish and English, used the same arguments, 
the bill was gradually stripped of its most oppressive and obnoxious clauses, and at 
length ended in a fine upon the city of Edinburgh in favour of Porteous’s widow. So 
that, as somebody observed at the time, the whole of these fierce debates ended in 
making the fortune of An old cook-xuaid, such having been the good woman’s original 
capacity. 

The court, however, did not forget the baffle they had received in this affair, and the 
Duke of Argyle, who had contributed so much to it, was thereafter considered as a 
person in disgrace. It is necessary to place these circumstances under the reader’s 
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observation, both because they are connected with the preceding and subsequent part of 
our narrative. 

The Duke was alone in his study, when one of his gentlemen acquainted him, tliat 
a country-girl, from Scotland, was desirous of speaking with his Grace. 

“ A country-girl, and from Scotland ! ” said the Duke ; “ what can have brought the 
silly fool to London? — Some lover pressed and sent to sea, or some stock sunk in the 
South- Sea funds, or some such hopeful concern, £ suppose, and then nobody to manage 
the matter but MacCallummorc. — Well, this same popularity has its inconveniences. — 
However, show our countrywoman up, Archibald — it is ill manners to keep her in attend- 
ance.” 

A young woman of rather low stature, and whose countenance might be termed very 
modest and pleasing in expression, though sun-burnt, somewhat freckled, and not pos- 
sessing regular* features, was ushered into the splendid library. She wore the tartan 
plaid of her country, adjusted so as partly to cover her head, and partly to fall back over 
her shoulders. A quantity of fair liair, disposed with great simplicity and neatness, 
appeared in front of her round and good-liumoured face, to which the solemnity of her 
errand, and her sense of the Duho\s rank and importance, gav c an appearance of deep 
awe, but not of slavish fear, or fluttered bashfulness. The rest of Jcunie’s dnss was in 
the style of Scottish maidens of her own class ; but arranged with ,tlmt scrupulous 
attention to neatness and cleanliness, which we often find united with that purity of mind, 
of which it is a natural emblem. 

She stopped near the entrance of the room, made her deepest reverence, and crossed 
her hands upon her bosom, without uttering a syllable. The Duke of Argyle advanced 
towards her; and, if *>hc admired his graceful deportment and rich dress, decorated with 
the orders whicli had been deservedly bestowed on him, his courteous manner, and quick 
and intelligent cast of countenance, he on his part was not less, or less deservedly, struck 
with the quiet simplicity and modesty expressed in the dress, manners, and countenance 
of his humble eountrywomnn. 

“Did you wish to speak with me, my bonny las*?" said the Duke, using the encou- 
raging epithet which at once acknowledged the connexion betwixt them as country-folk; 
“ or, did you wish to see the Duchess ?” 

“ My busine&s is with your honour, my Lord — 1 mean your Lordship’s Grace.” 

“And what i.* it, my good girl?” said the Duke, in the same mild and encouraging 
tone of voice. Jennie looked at the attendant. “ Leave us, Archibald,” said the Duke. 
“ and wait in the anteroom.” The domestic retired. “ And now sit down, my fr» »» 1 lass,” 
said the Duke; “take your breath — take your time, and tell mo what you have got to 
say. I guess by your dros, you are just come up from poor Scotland — Did you come 
through the streets in your tartan plaid?” 

“ No, sir,” said Jennie ; “a friend brought me in anc o’ their street conches — a veiy 
decent woman,” she added, her courage increasing as she became familiar with the sound 
of her ovn voice in such a presence ; “your Lordship’s Grace kens her — it’s Mrs. Glass, 
at the sign o’ the Thistle.” 

“O, my worthy snuff-merchant— I have always a chat w ith Mrs. Glass when I 
purchase my .Scotn high-dried. — Well, but your business, my lioniiy woman — time and 
tide, you know, w ait for no one.” 

“ You^rbonour — I beg your Lordship’s pardon — I mean your Grace,” — for it must be 
notice^ that this matter of addressing the I hike by his appropriate title had been 
anxiously inculcated upon Jeanie by her. friend Mrs. Gloss, in whose eyes it was a 
matter of such importance, that her last words, as Jeaute left the coach, were, “Mind 
to say your Grace and Joanic, who had scarce ever in her life spoke to a person of 
higher quality than the Laird of Dumbicdikos, found great difficulty in arranging her 
language according tb the rules of ceremony. 

The Duke, who saw her embarrassment, said, with his usual affability, “ Never mind 
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my grace, lassie ; just speak out a plain tale, and show you have a Scots tongue in your 
head.” 

“ Sir, I am muckle obliged — Sir, I nni the sister of that poor unfortunate criminal, 
Effic IJeans, who is ordered for execution at Edinburgh.” 

“Ali !” said the Duke, “ I have heard of that unhappy story, I think — a case of child- 
murder, under a special act of parliament — Duncan Forbes mentioned it at dinner the 
other day.” 

“ And I was come up frae the north, sir, to see what could be done foi her in the way 
of getting a reprieve or pardon, *tv, or the like of that.” 

“ Alas ! my poor girl,” said the Duke, “mu have made a long and a sad journey to 
very little purpose — Your sister is order* d for « x> . ution.” 

“But I am given to understand that there is law tor n-j.ru viug h*.r, if it !s in the 
king's pleasure,” said Jcanie. 

“Certainly there is,” said fhc Duke; “’ut teat h purely in the king’ breast. The 
erime has been but too common- -the Scott •< a ti-lawyers thin! it i- rigid there should 
he an example. Then the late disorders uu Edinburgh have oxeiied a prejudice in 
government against the nation at large, which the\ think e r ' only U* managed by 
measures of intimidation and *evorilv Wliat argument hate v hi, my poor girl, except 
the warmth of your sisttrh a flection. t • otier against all this ! -\N hut is your interest? 
- -Wlmt friends have you at c« ui < t ” 

“None, excepting God and 3 out Grace,” said Jennie, ‘•till keeping her ground reso- 
lutely, however. 

“ Ala-* !” said the Duke, “I could almost .say with old Ormond, that there could not 
be any, whose influence wa* smaller with kings and ministers. It is a cruel part of our 
situation, young woman — I mean of the situation of men in my circumstances, that the 
public ascribe to them influence which they do not posiess ; and that individuals are led 
to expect from them assistance which wc have no means of rendering. But candour and 
plain dealing is in the power of every one. and I must not let you imagine you have 
resources in my influence, wrhicli do not exist, to make your distress the heavier — I have 
no means ol‘ averting your sinter’s fate — She must die.” 

“ We must u’ die, sir,” said Jennie ; “ it is our common doom for our futlicr’s trans- 
gression ; but we shouldnn hasten ilk other out o’ ihe w orltl, that’s wliat 3 our honour 
kens better than me.” 

“My good young woman,” Mild t^e Duke, uiildlv. “we are ull apt to blame the law 
under which we immediately sutler; but you seem to have been well educated in your 
line of life, and you must know r that it is alike the law of God and man, that the 
murderer shall surely die.” 

“ But, sir, E.lie — that is, my poor sister, sir — canna be proved to be a murderer ; and 
if she be not, and the law take her life notwithstanding, win is it that is the murderer 
then?” 

“I am no lawyer,” said the Duke; “and I own I think the statute a vary severe one.” 

“ You are a law-maker, sir, w r ith your leave ; and, therefore, ye have power over the 
law,” answered Jennie. 

“ Not in my individual capacity,” said the Duke ; “ though, as one of a large body, I 
have a voice in the legislation. But that cannot scrv e you — nor have I at present, I 
care not who knows it, so much personal influence with the sovereign, os would entitle 
me to ask from him the most insignificant favour. What could tempt you, young 
woman, to address yourself to me?” 

“ It was yoursell, sir.” 

“Myself?” he replied — “I am sure you have never seen me before.” 

“ No, sir ; but a* the world kens that the Duke of Argyle is his country’s friend ; and 
that ye fight for the right, and speak for the right, and that there’s nane like you in our 
present Israel, and so they that think themselves wranged draw to refuge under your 
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shadow ; and if ye wunna stir to save the blood of an innocent countrywoman of your 
ain, what should we expect frae southerns and strangers ? And maybe I had another 
reason for troubling your honour.” 

44 And what is that ?” asked the Duke. 

“ I hac understood from my father, that your honour’s house, and especially your 
gudesire and his father, laid down their lives on the scaffold in the persecuting time. 
And my father was honoured to gie his testimony boith in the cage and in the pillory, 
as is specially mentioned in the books of Peter Walker the packman, that your honour, I 
dare say, kens, for lie uses maist partly the westland of Scotland. And, sir, there’s ane 
that takes concern in me, that wished me to gang to your Grace’s presence, for his gude- 
sire had done your gracious gudesire some good turn, as ye will see frac these papers.” 

With these words, she delivered to the Duke the little parcel which she had received 
from Butler. ’ He opened it, and, in the envelop, read with some surprise, “ * Muster- 
roll of the men serving in the troop of that godly gentleman, Captain Sulathicl Bung- 
text. — Obadiah Muggleton, Sin-Dcspise Double-knock, Stand-fast-in -faith Gipps, 
Turn-fb-the-right Thwack -away ’ — What the deuce is this? A list of Praise-God 
Barebones’s Parliament 1 think, or of old Noll’s evangelical army — that last fellow should 
understand his wheelings to judge by his name. — But what does all this mean, my girl?” 

44 It was the other paper, sir,” said Jennie, somewhat abashed at the mistake. 

44 O, this is my unfortunate grandfather’s hand sure enough — 4 To all who may have 
friendship for the house of Argyle, these are to certify, that Benjamin Butler, of Monk’s 
regiment of dragoons, having been, under God, the means of saving my life from four 
English troopers who were about to slay me, I, having no other present means of recom- 
pense in my power, do give him this acknowledgment, hoping that it may be useful to 
him or his during these troublesome times ; and do conjure my friends, tenants, kinsmen, 
and Whoever will do aught for me, either in the Highlands or Lowlands, to protect and 
assist the said Benjamin Butler, and his friends or family, on their lawful occasions, 
giving them Riich countenance, maintenance, and supply, as may correspond 'with the 
benefit he hath bestowed on me ; witness my hand — 4 Loiine.* 

44 This is a strong injunction — This Benjamin Butler was your grandfather, I suppose? 
— You seem too young to have been his daughter.” 

44 lie was nae akin to me, sir — he -was grandfather to ane — to a neighbour’s son — 
to a sincere weed-wisher of mine, sir,” dropping her little curtsey as she spoke. 

44 O, I understand,” said the Duke — 44 a true-love affair. He was the grandsirc of one 
you are engaged to?” 

4 ‘ One I was engaged to, sir,” said Jcanie, sighing ; 44 but this unhappy business of my 
poor sister ” 

44 What !” said the Duke hastily, — 44 he has not deserted you on that account, has he?” 

44 No, sir j he wad be the last to leave a friend in difficulties,” said Jeanie ; 44 hut I 
maun think for him, as weel ns for mysell. lie is a clergyman, sir, and it would not 
beseem him to marry the like of me, wi’ this disgrace on my kindred.” 

“■You are a singular young woman,” said the Duke. 44 You seem to me to think of 
every one before yourself. And have you really come up from Edinburgh on foot, to 
attem^f this hopeless solicitation for your sister’s life?” 

44 It was not a* thegether on foot, Rir,” answered Jeanie ; 44 for I sometimes got a east 
in a waggon, and I had a horse from Ferrybridge, and then the coach— — ” 

.“W f; ] never mind all that,” interrupted the Duke. — 44 What reason have you for 
thinking your sister innocent ?” 

. “ Because she has not been proved guilty, as will appear from looking at these papers.” 

She put into his hand a note of the evidence, and copies of her sister's declaration. 
These papers Butler had procured after her departure, and Saddletree, liod them forwarded 
to London, to Mrs. 'Glass’s care, so that Jeanie found the documents, so necessary for 
supporting her suit, lying in readiness at her arrival. 
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“ Sit down in that chair, my good girl,” said the Duke, “ until I glance over the 
papers.” 

She obeyed, and watched with the utmost anxiety each change in his countenance as 
he cast his eye through the papers briefly, yet with al tention, and making memoranda as 
he went along. After reading them hastily over, he looked up, and seemed about to 
speak, yet changed his purpose, as if afraid of committing himself by giving too hasty an 
opinion, and read over again several passages which lie had marked as being most impor- 
tant. All this he did in shorter time than can be supposed by mm of ordinary talents; 
for his mind was of that acute and penetrating character which dLcovers, with the 
glance of intuition, what facts bear on the particular point that ehonccs to be ubjeeted 
to consideration. At length he rose, after a few minutes’ deep reflection. — “ Young 
woman,” said he, “your sister’s case must certainly be termed i hard one. 1 ’ 

“ God bless you, sir, for that very word !” said Jean it*. 

“It seems contrary to the genius of British law,” continued the Duke “to take that 
for granted which is not proved, or to punish with death for u crime, which, for aught 
the prosecutor lias been able to shew, may not have been committed at all.” 

“God bless you, sir!” again said Jennie, who had risen from her scat, and, with 
clasped hands, eyes glittering through tear-, and features liich trembled with anxiety, 
drank in every word which the Duke uttered. 

“ But, alas ! iny poor girl,” he continued, “ what good will my opinion do you, unless 
I could impress it upon tho&c in whose hands your sister’s life is placed by tlic law ? 
Besides, I am no lawyer; and I must speak with some of our Scottish gentlemen of the 
gown about tlic matter.” 

“ O but, sir, what seems reasonable to your honour, w ill certainly be the same to 
them,” answered Jennie. 

“ I do not know that,” replied tlic Duke ; “ ilka man buckles his belt his ain gate — 
you know our old Scots proverb ? — But you tdiall uot lia\ e placed this reliance on me 
altogether in n ain. Leave these papers with me, and you shall hear from me to-morrow 
or next day. Take care to be at home at Mrs. Glass’s, and ready to come to me at a 
moment’s warning. It will he unnecessary for you to gi\e Mrs. Glass the trouble to 
attend you ; — and, by the by, you will please to he dressed just as you arc at present.” 

“I wad line putten on a cap, sir,” said Jcauic, “but your honour kens it isna the 
fashion of my country for single women ; and 1 judged that being sac mony hundred 
miles frac liamo, your Grace’s heart wad warm to the tartan,” looking at the corner of 
lior plaid. 

“You judged quite right,” said the Duke. “ I know tin* fifll value of the snood; and 
MneCuUuiumore’s heart will he ns cold as death can make it, when it does not w arm to 
the tartan. Now, go away, and don’t be out of the way when I send.” 

Jennie replied, — “ There is little fear of that, sir, for I have little heart to go to see 
sights nmang this wilderness of black houses. But if I might say to your gracious 
honour, that if yc ever condescend to speak to ony aim that is of greater degree than 
yoursell, though maybe it isna civil in me to say sac, just if you would think there can 
be nae sic odds between you ami them, ns between poor Jennie Deans from Saint 
Leonard’s and tlic Duke of Argyle ; and so dinna bo clmppit back or cast down wi* the 
first rough answer.” 

“ I am not apt,” said the Duke, laughing, “ to mind rough answers much — Do not you 
hope too much from what 1 have promised. I will do my best, but God has the hearts 
of Kings iu his own hand.” 

Jcanie curtseyed reverently and withdrew, attended by the Duke’s gentleman, to her 
hackney-coach, with a respect which her appearance did not demand, but which waB 
perhaps paid to the length of the interview with which his master had honoured her. 
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110M lici kiud .mil officious, but some what go^iping iiicnd, Mis. (jlasb, 
•Teanie underwent <i \ery close catechism on thi ir rond to the Strand, 
wheie the Thistle of the good lady flourished in full glory, and, with its 
legend of Nemo me nnpvne, distinguished a shop then well known to all 
Scottish folk of high and low degree. 

“ And were )OU sure u)e to say ijour Grace to him?” said the good 
old lady ; u for ane should make a distinction between MaoCalluminore and the bits o* 
southern bodies that they ca* lordb here — there are ns mony o’ them, Jennie, ns would 
gar ane think they maun cost but little fn&li in the making — some of them Iwadna trust 
wi’ six pennies- w r orth of black -rappee — some of them 1 wadna gie mysell the trouble to 
put up a hupny worth in brown paper for — But I hope jou showed your breeding to the 
Duke o^Argyle, for what sort of folk would he think your friends in London, if you hud 
been lording him, and him a Duke ?” 

“ He djjdpa seem muckle to mind,” said Jcanie ; “ he kend that I was landward bred.” 

“ W^Vweel,” answered the good lady. “ His Grace kens me wed ; so I am the less 
anxious about it. I never fill his snuff-box but he says, * How d’ye do, good Mrs. Glass! 
— -.How are all our friends in the North V or it may be — * Have ye heard from the North 
lately ?* And you may be sure, I make my best curtsey, and answer, ‘ My Lord Duke, 
I hope your Grace’s noble Duchess, and your Grace’s young ladies, are well ; and I hope 
the snuff continues to give your Grace satisfaction.’ And then ye will see the people in 
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the shop begin to look about them ; and if there’s a Scotsman, as there may be three or 
half a dozen, aff go the hats, and mony a look after him, and * there goes the Prince of 
Scotland, God bless him l* But ye have not told me yet the very words he said t’ye.” 

Jeanie hod no intention to be quite so communicative . She had, os the reader may have 
observed, some of the caution and shrewdness, as well as of the simplicity of her country. 
She answered generally, that the Duke had received her very compassionately, and had 
promised to interest himself in her sister’s affair, and to lot her hear from him in theco'irse 
of the next day, or the day after. She did not choose to make any mention of his 
having desired her to he in readiness to attend him, far less of his hint, that she should 
not bring her landlady. So that honest Mrs, Glass was obliged to remain satisfied with 
tho general intelligence above mentioned, after having don** all she could t # » extract 
more. 

It may easily be conceived, that, on the next day, Jennie declined all invitations and 
inducements, whether of exercise or curiosity, to walk shroud, and continued to inhale 
the close, and somewhat professional atmosphere of Mrs. (ila-»’s small parlour. The 
latter flavour it owed to a certain cupboard, containing, among other articles, a lew 
canisters of real Ilavannah, which, whether from respect to the manufacture, or out of a 
reverend fear of the exciseman, Mrs. Class did not i nre to trust in the open shop below, 
and which communicated to the room << scent, that, however fragrant to the nostrils of the 
connoisseur, was not very agreeable to those of Jeanie. 

“ Dear sirs,” she said to herself, “ I wonder how my con-in’s silk nianty, and her goad 
watch, or ony thiug in the world, can be worth ritting sneezing all licr life in this little 
stifling room, and might walk on preen braes if she liked.” 

Mrs. Glass was equally surprised at her cousin’s reluctance to stir abroad, and her in- 
difference to tho line sights of London. “ It would always help to pass away the time,” 
slie said, “ to have something to look at, though ane was in distress.” But Jeanie was 
unpersuadable. 

The day after her interview with the Duke was spent in that “ hope delayed, which 
maketh the heart sick.” Minutes glided after minutes — hours fled alter hours — it became 
too late to have any reasonable expectation of hearing from the Duke that day ; yet the 
hope which she disowned, she could not altogether relinquish, and her heart throbbed, 
and her ears tingled, with every casual sound in the shop below. It was in vuin. The 
day wore away in the anxiety of protracted and fruitless expectation. 

The next morning commenced in the same mariner. But before noon, a well-dressed 
gentleman entered Mrs. Glass’s shop, and requested to see a young woman from Scotland. 

“ That will be my cousin Jeanie Deans, Mr. Archibald,” said Mrs. Gloss, with a curtsey 
of recognizance. “ Have you any message for her from his Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
Mr. Archibald ? I will carry it to her in a moment.” 

“ I believe I must give her the trouble of stepping down, Mrs. Glass.” 

“ Jeanie — Jeanie Deans !” said Mrs. Glass, screaming at tho bottom of the little stair- 
case, which ascended from the corner of the shop to the higher regions. “ Jeanie — Jeanie 
Deans, I say ! come down stairs instantly ; here is the Duke of Argyle’s groom of the 
chambers desires to see you directly.” This was announced in a voice so loud, as to make 
all who chanced to be within hearing aware of the important communication. 

It may easily be supposed, that Jeanie did not tarry long in adjusting herself to attend 
the summons, yet her feet almost failed her as she came down stairs. 

“ I must ask the favour of your company a little way,” said Archibald, with civility. 

“Iam quite ready, sir,” said Jeanie. 

“ Is my cousin going out, Mr. Archibald ? then I will liae to go wi’ her, no doubt.— 
James Rasper — Look to the shop, James. — Mr. Archibald,” pushing ajar towards him, 
" you take his Grace*s mixture, I think. Please to fill your box, for old acquaintance 
sake, while I get on my things.” 

Voi. iit. 


oo 
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Mr. Archibald transferred a modest parcel of snuff from the jar to his own mull, but 
said he was obliged to decline the pleasure of Mrs. Glass’s company, as hiB message was 
particularly to the young person. 

“ Particularly to the young person?” said Mrs. Glass; “is not that uncommon, 
Mr. Archibald ? But his Grace is the best judge ; and you are a steady person, Mr. 
Archibald. It is not every one that comes from a great man’s house I would trust my 
cousin with. — But, Jeanie, you must not go through the streets with Mr. Archibald with 
your tartan what-d’-ye-call-it there upon your shoulders, as if you had come up with a 
drove of Highland cattle. Wait till I bring down my silk cloak. Why well have the 
mob after you ! ” 

“ I have a hackney-coach in waiting, madam,” said Mr. Archibald, interrupting the 
officious old lady, from whom Jeanie might otherwise have found it difficult to escape ; 
“ and, I believe, I must not allow her time for any change of dress.” 

So saying, he hurried Jeanie into the coach, while she internally praised and wondered 
at the easy manuer in which he shifted off Mrs. Glass’s officious offers and inquiries, 
without mentioning his master’s orders, or entering into any explanation. 

On entering the coach, Mr. Archibald seated himself in the front scat opposite to our 
heroine, and they drove on in silence. After they had driven nearly half an hour, with- 
out a word on either side, it occurred to Jeanie, that the distance and time did not cor- 
respond with that which had been occupied by her journey on the former occasion, to and 
from the residence of the Duke of Argylc. At length she could not help asking her 
taciturn companion, “ Whilk way they were going ?” 

“ My Lord Duke will inform you himself, madam,” answered Archibald, with the 
same solemn courtesy which marked his whole demeanour. Almost as he spoke, the 
hackney-coach drew up, and the coachman dismounted and opened the door. Arcliibald 
got out, and assisted Jeanie to get down. She found herself in a large turnpike road, 
without the bounds of London, upon the other side of which road was drawn up a plain 
chariot and four horses, the panels without nrms, and the servants without liveries. 

“ You have been punctual, I see, Jeanie,” said the Duke of Argyle, as Archibald 
opened the carriage-door. •“ You must be my companion for the rest of the way. 
Archibald will remain here with the hackney-coach till your return.” 

Ere Jeanie could make answer, she found herself, to her no small astonishment, 
seated by the side of a duke, in a carriage which rolled forward at a rapid yet smooth 
rate, very different in both particulars from the lumbering, jolting vehicle which she had 
just left ; and which, lumbering and jolting as it was, conveyed to one who had seldom 
been in a coach before, a certain feeling of dignity and importance. 

“ Young woman,” said the Duke, “ after thinking as attentively on your sister’s case 
as is in my power, I continue to be impressed with the belief that great injustice may be 
done by the execution of her sentence. So are one or two liberal and intelligent lawyers 
of both countries whom I have spoken with. — Nay, pray hear me out before you thank 
me. — I have already told you my personal conviction is of little consequence, unless 
I could impress the same upon others. Now I have done for you what I would certainly 
not have done to serve any purpose of my own — I have asked an audience of a lady 
whose interest with the king is deservedly very high. It has been allowed me, and I am 
desiroifc that you should see her and speak for yourself. You have no occasion to be 
abashed ; tell your story simply as you did \o me.” 

“ I od&nuch obliged to your Grace,” said Jeanie, remembering Mrs. Glass’s charge, 
“ and l*am sure, since I have had the courage to speak to your Grace in poor Effie's 
cause, I have less reason to he shhme-faced in speaking to a leddy. But, sir, I would 
like to ken what to ca’ her, whether your grace, or your honour, or your leddyship, as we 
say to lairds and leddies in Scotland, and I will take care to mind it ; for I ken leddies 
are full mair particular than gentlemen about their titles of honour*” 
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“ You have no occasion to call her any thing but Madam. Just say what you think 
is likely to make the best impression- look at me from time to time— and if I put my 
hand to my cravat so— (shewing her the motion)— you will stop ; but I shall only do this 
when you say any thing that is not likely to please.” 

“ But, sir, your Grace,” said Jennie, “ if it wasna ower imickle trouble, wad it no be 
better to tell mo what I should soy, and 1 could get it by heart ?” 

“ No, Jeanie, that would not have the same effect— that would be lik*» reading a 
sermon, you know, which we good presbyterians think has less unction than when spoken 
without book,” replied the Duke. “ Just speak as plainly and boldly to this lady, os you 
did to me the day before yesterday ; and if you can gain her consent, I’ll wod 3 e a plaek. 
as we say in the north, that you get the pardon fiotn the king.” 

As he spoke, he took n pamphlet from his poeket, and began to read. JranV h.id good 
sense and tact, which constitute betwixt tin m that which i* call d natural goo 1 breeding. 
She interpreted the Duke’s manoeuvre as a hint that biie was to ask no. 11 or* questions, 
and she remained silent accordingly. 

The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through fertile meadows, ornami nted with splendid 
old oaks, and catching occasionally a glance of the majtMio niur«i of a broad and placid 
river. After passing through a pleasant village, the equipage c- topped on a commanding 
eminence, where the beauty of English lamUcape was displayed 111 b* utmost luxuriance. 
Here the Duke alighted, and derived Jeanie to follow him. They paused for a moment 
on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivulhd landscnpt which it prce.ent«*d. A huge 
sea of verdure, with crowing and intersecting promontories of massive and tufted groves, 
was tenanted by numberless flocks and herd*, w hieh seouied to wander unrestrained and 
unbounded through the rich pastures. The Thames hero turreted with villas, and there 
garlanded with forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch of the 
scene, to whom all its other beauties were but accessories, and bore on its bosom an hun- 
dred barks and skiffs, whose white sails, and gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the 
whole. 

The Duke of Argyle was, of course, familiar with this scene; but to a man of taste 
it must be always new. Yet, as lie paused and looked on this inimitable landscape, with 
the feeling of delight which it must give to the bosom of every admirer of nature, his 
thoughts naturally reverted to his own more grand, ami scarce lest, beautiful, domains 
of Inverary. — “ This is a fine scene,” he said to his companion, curious, perhaps, to draw 
out her sentiments; “we have nothing like ii in Scotland.” 

“ It’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and they have a fine breed o’ cattle here,” replied 
Jeanie ; “ but I like just as wool to look at the craigs of Arthur’s Seat, and the sea coming 
in ayont them, as at a* time mucklc trees.” 

The Duke smiled at a reply equally professional and national, and made a signal fbr 
the carriage to remain where it was. Then adopting an unfrequented foot-path, he con- 
ducted Jeanie through several complicated mazes, to a postern-door in a high brick wall. 

It was shut ; but as the Duke tapped slightly ut it, a person in waiting within, after 
reconnoitring through a small iron-grate, contrived for the purpose, unlocked the door 
and admitted them They entered, and it was immediately closed and fastened behind 
them. This was all done quickly, the door so instantly closing, and the person who 
opened it so suddenly disappearing, that Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse of his 
exterior. 

They found themselves at the extremity of a deep and narrow alley, carpeted tyith the 
most verdant and close-sliaven turf, which felt like velvet under their feet, and screened 
from the sun by the branches of the lofty elms which united over the path, and caused 
it to resemble, in the solemn obscurity of the light which they admitted, ns well as from 
the range of columnar stems, and intricate union of their arched branches, one of the 
narrow side aisles in an ancient Gothic cathedral. 
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NCOURAGE1) as slie was by the courteous manners of her noble 
countryman, it was not without a feeling of something like terror that 
Jeanie felt licrsclf in a place apparently so lonely, with a man of such 
high rank. That she should have been permitted to wait on the Duke 
in liis own house, and have been there received to a pri\ate interview, 
was in itself an uncommon and distinguished event in the annals of a 
life so simple as hers ; but to find herself his travelling companion in a journey, and then 
suddenfy to be left alone with him in so secluded a situation, had something in it of awful 
mystery. A romantic heroine might have suspected and dreaded the power of her own 
charms j^ut Jeanie was too wise to let such a silly thought intrude on her mind. Still, 
how eve#, she had a most eager djeire to know where she now was, and to whom she was 
to be presented. 

* She remarked that the Duke’s dress, though still such os indicated rank and fashion, 
(for it was not the custom of iqftu of quality at that time to dress themselves like their 
own coachmen or grooms,) was nevertheless plainer than that in which she had seen him 
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upon a former occasion, and was divested, in particular, of all those badges of external 
decoration which intimated superior consequence. In short, lie was attired os plainly as 
any gentleman of fashion could appear in the streets of London in a morning ; and this 
circumstance helped to shake an opinion^ which Jeunh began to eutertain, that, perhaps, 
he intended she should plead her cause in the presence of royalty itself. “ But surely,” 
said she to herself, “ he wad line putten on his braw star and garter, an lie had thought 
o’ coming before the face of Majesty — and after a’, this is mair like a gentleman's policy 
than a royal palace.” 

There was some sense in Jeanio’s reasoning ; yet she was not sufficiently mistress 
either of the circumstances of etiquette, or the particular relations which existed betwixt 
the government and the Duke of Argj le, to fora, in accurate judgment. The Duke, as 
wo have said, was at tliis time in open opposition to the administration of Sii Robert 
Walpole, and was understood to be out of favour with the royal family, to whom he had 
rendered such important services. But it w as a maxim of < Jueen Caiolim , to bear herself 
towards her political friends with such caution, as if there wa^ a possibility of their one 
day being her enemies, and towards political opponents with the same degree of circum- 
spection, as if they might again become friendly to her menHircs. Since Margaret 
of Anjou, no queen-consort had exercised such weight in the political affairs of England, 
and the personal address which she displayed on many occasions, had no small share in 
reclaiming from their political heresy many of those determined Tories, who, after the 
reign of the Stuarts had been extinguished in the person of Quct n Anne, were disposed 
rather to transfer tlieir allegiance to her brother the Cln \ulicr de St. George, than to 
acquiesce in the settlement of the crown on the Hanover family. Her husband, whose 
most shining quality was courage in the field of battle, and who endured the office of King 
of England, without ever being able to acquire English habits, or any familiarity with 
English dispositions, found the utmost assistance from the address of his partner, and 
while he jealously affected to do every thing according to his own will and pleasure, was 
in secret prudent enough to take and follow the advice of his more adroit consort. He 
intrusted to her the delicate office of determining the various degrees of favour necessary 
to attach the wavering, or to confirm such as were already friendly, or to regain those 
whose good-will had been lost. 

With all the winning address of an elegant, and, according to the times, an accomplished 
woman, Queen Caroline possessed the masculine soul of the other sex. She was proud 
by nature, and even her policy could not always temper her expressions of displeasure, 
although few were more ready at repairing any false step of this kind, when her prudence 
came up to the aid of her passions. She loved the real possession of power, rather 
than the show of it, and whatever she did herself that was either wise or popular, she 
always desired that the king should have the full credit as well as the advuntage of the 
measure, conscious that, by adding to bis respectability, she was most likely to maintain 
her own. And so desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, that, when threatened 
with the gout, she had repeatedly had recourse to checking the fit, by tbe use of the cold 
bath, thereby endangering her life, that she might be able to attend the king in bis 
walks. 

It was a very consistent part of Queen Caroline’s character, to keep up many private 
correspondences with those to whom in public she seemed unfavourable, or who, for various 
reasons, stood ill with the court. By this means slu* kept in her hands the thread of 
many a political intrigue, and, without pledging herself to anything, could often prevent 
discontent from becoming hatred, and opposition from exaggerating itself into rebellion. 
If by any accident her correspondence with such persons chanced to be observed or 
discovered, which she took all possible pains to prevent, it was represented as a mere 
intercourse of society, having no reference to polities ; an answer with which even the 
prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole, was compelled to remain satisfied, when he discovered 
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that the Queen had given a private audience to Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, his 
most formidable and most inveterate enemy. 

In thus maintaining occasional intercourse with several persons who seemed most 
ulienated from the crown, it may readily be supposed that Queen Caroline had taken 
care not to break entirely with the Duke of Argyle. His high birth, his great talents, 
the estimation in which he was held in his own country, the great services which he had 
rendered the house of Brunswick in 1715, placed him high in that rank of persons who 
were not to be rashly neglected. lie had, almost by his single and unassisted talents, 
stopped the irruption of the banded force of all the Highland chiefs ; there was little 
doubt, that, witli the slightest encouragement, lie could put them all in motion, and renew 
the ci\il war; and it was well known that the most flattering overtures had been trans- 
mitted to the Duke from the court of St. Germains. The character and temper of 
Scotland was still little known, and it vvah considered as a volcano, which might, indeed, 
slumber for a series of years, but was still liable, at a moment the least expected, to break 
out into a wasteful irruption. It was, therefore, of the highest importance to retain some 
hold over so important a personage as the Duke of Argyle, and Caroline preserved the 
power of doing so by means of a lady, with whom, as wife of George II., she might have 
been supposed to be on less intimate terms. 

It was not the least instance of the Queen’s address, that she had contrived that one 
of her principal attendants, Lady Suffolk, should unite in her own person the two appa- 
rently inconsistent characters, of her husband’s mistress, and her own very obsequious 
and complaisant confident. By this dexterous management the Queen secured her 
power against the danger which might most have threatened it — the thw urting influence 
of an ambitious ri\al; and if she submitted to the mortification of being obliged to 
connive at her husband’s infidelity, she was at least guarded against what she might think 
its mo>t dangerous effects, and was besides at liberty, now and then, to bestow a few 
civil insults upon “her good Howard,” whom, however, in general, she treated with 
great decorum.* Lady Suffolk lay under strong obligations to the Duke of Argyle, for 
reasons which may be collected from Horace Walpole’s Reminiscences of that reign, and 
through her means the Duke had some occasional correspondence w itli Queen Caroline, 
much interrupted, however, since the part he hud taken in the debate concerning the 
Porteous mob, au affair which the Queen, though somewhat unreasonably, was disposed 
to resent, rather as an intended and premeditated insolence to her own person and 
authority, than as a sudden ebullition of popular vengeance. Still, howev er, the commu- 
nication remained open betwixt them, though it had been of late disused on bo + h sides. 
These remarks will he found necessary to understand the scene which is about to be 
presented to the render. 

From the narrow alley which they had traversed, the Duke turned into one of the same 
character, but broader and still longer. Here, for the first time since they had entered 
these gardens, Jcanie &aw persons approaching them. 

They were two ladies ; one of whom walked a little behind the other, yet not so much 
as to prevent her from hearing and replying to whatever observation was addressed to 
her by the lady who walked foremost, and that without her having the trouble to turn 
her person. As they advanced very slowly, Jeanie had time to study their features and 
appearaitoe. The Duke also slackened his pace, os if to give her time to collect herself 
and repeatedly desired her not to be afraid. The lady who seemed the principal person 
had remajjfhbly good features, though somewhat injured by the small-pox, that venomous 
scourge 6hich each village Escula^ius (thanks to Jenuer) can now tame os easily as their 
tutelary deity subdued the Python. The lady’s eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, and 
hei* countenance formed to express at will either majesty or courtesy. Her form, though 
rather embonpoint, was nevertheless graceful ; and the elasticity and firmness of her step 

* See Horace Walpole's Reminiscences. 
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gave no room to suspect, what was actually the case, that she suffered occasionally from 
a disorder the most unfavourable to pedestrian exercise. Her dress was rather rich than 
gay, and her manner commanding and noble. 

Her companion was of lower stature, with light brown hair and expressive blue eyes. 
Her features, without being absolutely regular, were perhaps more pleasing than if they 
had been critically handsome. A melancholy, or at least a pensive expression, for which 
her lot gave too much cause, predominated when she was silent, but gave way to a pleasing 
and good-humoured smile when she spoke to any one. 

When they were within twelve or fifteen yards of these ladies, the Duke made a sign 
that Jeanie should stand still, and stepping forward himself, with the grace which ■was 
natural to him, made a profound obeisance, which was formally, yet in a dignified 
manner, returned by the personage whom he appieached. 

“I hope,” she said, with an affable and condescending smilt, *■ that 1 sec so great a 
stranger at court, as the Duke of Argylo has been of late, hi os good health as his friends 
there and elsewhere could wish liim to enjoy.” 

The Duke replied, “ That he had been perfectly well;” und added, “ lhat the necessity 
of attending to the public business beiorc the Hounp, as well a* the time occupied by a 
lute journey to Scotland, liad rendered him less assiduous in pacing his duty at the levee 
and drawing-room than lie could have desired.” 

“When your Grace can find timo for a duty so 1‘molouu,” replied the Queen, “you 
ore aware of your title to be well received. I hope my rcadimss to comply with the 
wish which you expressed yesterday to Lady Suffolk, is a sufficient proof that one of the 
royal family, at least, has not forgotten ancient and impoitant services, in resenting 
something which resembles recent neglect.” This was said apparently with gieat good- 
humour, and in a tone which expressed a desire of conciliation. 

The Duke replied, “ That he would account himself the most unfortunate of men, if he 
could be supposed capable of neglecting his duty, in modes and circumstances when it 
was expected, and would have been agreeable. He was deeply gratified by the honour 
which her Majesty was now doing to liim personally; and lie trusted she would soon 
perceive that it was in a matter essential to his Majesty’s interest, that he had the boldness 
to give her this trouble.” 

“ You cannot oblige me more, my Lord Duke,” replied the Queen, “ than by giving 
me the advantage of your lights and experience on any point of the King’s service. 
Your Grace is aware, that I can only be the medium through which the matter is 
subjected to his Majesty’s superior wisdom; but if it is a suit which respects your Grace 
personally, it shall lose no support by being preferred through me.” 

“It is no suit of mine, madam,” replied the Duke; “nor have I any to prefer for 
myself personally, although I feel in full force my obligation to your Majesty. It is a 
business which concerns his Majesty, as a lover of justice and of mercy, and which, I am 
convinced, muy be highly useful in conciliating the unfortunate irritation which at 
present subsists among his Majesty’s good subjects in Scotland.” 

There were two parts of this speech disagreeable to Caroline. In the first place, 
it removed the fluttering notion she had adopted, that Argyle designed to use her 
personal intercession in making his peace with the administration, and recovering the 
employments of which he had been deprived ; and next, she was displeased that he 
Bhould talk of the discontents in Scotland ns irritations to be conciliated, rather than 
suppressed. 

Under the influence of these feelings, she answered hastily, “ That his Majesty has 
good subjects in England, my Lord Duke, he is bound to thank God and the laws — that 
he has subjects in Scotland, I think he may thank God and his sword.” 

The Duke, though a courtier, coloured slightly, and the Queen, instantly sensible of 
her error, added, without displaying the least change of countenance, and as if the words 
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had been an original branch of the sentence — “ And the swords of those real Scotch- 
men who arc friends to the House of Brunswick, particularly that of his Grace of 
Argyle” 

“ My sword, madam,” replied the Duke, “ like that of my fathers, has been always at 
the command of my lawful king, and of my native country — I trust it is impossible to 
separate their real rights and interests. But the present is a matter of more private 
concern, and respects the person of an obscure individual.” 

“ What is the affair, my Lord?” said the Queen. “Let us find out what we are talking 
about, lest we should misconstrue and misunderstand each other.” 

“ The matter, madam,” answered the Duke of Argyle, “ regards the fate of an unfor- 
tunate young woman in Scotland, now lying under sentence of death, for a crime of 
which I think it highly probable that she is innocent. And my humble petition to your 
Majesty is, to obtain your powerful intercession with the King for a pardon.” 

“ It was now the Queen’s turn to colour, and she did so over cheek and brow, neck 
and bosom. She paused a moment, as if unwilling to trust her voice with the first 
expression of her displeasure; and on assuming the air of dignity and an austere regard 
of control, she at length replied, “ My Lord Duke, I will not ask your motives for 
addressing to me a request, which circumstances have rendered such an extraordinary 
one. Your road to the King’s closet, as a peer and a privy-<*ouncillor, entitled to request 
an audience, was open, without giving me the pain of this discussion. 1 , at least, have 
had enough of Scotch pardons.” 

The Duke was prepared for this burst of indignation, and he was not shaken by it. 
He did not attempt a reply while the Queen was in the first heait of displeasure, but 
remained in the same firm, yet respectful posture, which lie had assumed during tlio 
interview. The Queen, trained from her situation to self-command, instantly perceived 
the advantage she might give against herself by yielding to passion; and added, in the 
same condescending and affable tone in which she had opened the interview, M You must 
allow me some of the privileges of the sex, my Lord; and do not judge uncharitably 
of me, though I am a little moved at the recollection of the gross insult and outrage 
done in your capital city to the royal authority, at the very time when it was vested in 
my unworthy person. Your grace cannot be surprised that I should both have felt it at 
the time, and recollected it now.” 

“It is certainly a matter not speedily to be forgotten,” answered the Duke. “My 
own poor thoughts of it have been long before your Majesty, and I must have expressed 
myself very ill if I did not convey my detestation of the murder which was committed 
under such extraordinary circumstances. I might, indeed, be so unfortunate as to differ 
with his Majesty’s advisers on the degree in which it was either just or politic to punish 
the innocent instead of the guilty. But I trust your Majesty will permit me to be silent 
on a topic in which my sentiments have not the good fortune to coincide with those of 
more fable men.” 

“ We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probably differ,” said the Queen. 
“ One word, however, I may say in private — you know our good Lady Suffolk is a little 
deaf— the Duke of Argyle, when disposed to renew his acquaintance with his master 
and mistress, will hardly find many topics on which wc should disagree.” 

“Let* me hope,” said the Duke, bowing profoundly to so flattering an intimation, 
“ that I shall not be so unfortunate as to have found one on the present occasion.” 

“ I mv/$ first impose on your Grace the duty of confession,” said the Queen, “ before 
I grant ^fou absolution. What is your particular interest in this young woman ? She 
does not seem” (and she scanned beanie, as she said this, with the eye of a connoisseur) 
“ much qualified to alarm my friend the Duchess’s jealousy.” 

“ I think your Majesty,” replied the Duke, smiling in his turn, u will allow my taste 
may be a pledge for me on that score.” 
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“ Then, though she has not much the air (Tune grande dame , I suppose she is some 
thirtieth cousin in the terrible chapter of Scottish genealogy?’* 

“ No, madam,” said the Duke; “but I wish some of my nearer relations had half her 
worth, honesty, and affection.” 

“ Ilcr name must be Campbell, at least?” said Queen Caroline. 

“ No madam; her name is not quite so distinguished, if I may be permitted to say 
so,” answered the Duke. 

“Ah! but she comes from Inverary or Argyleshire?” viid the Sovereign. 

“ She has never been farther north in her life than Edinburgh, madam ” 

“ Then my conjectures arc all ended,” said the Queen, “ and your Grace miwt yourself 
take the trouble to explain the affair of your protegee.” 

With that precision and easy brevity whi« h is only acquired by habitually conversing 
in the higher ranks of society, and which is the diametrical opposite of that protracted 
style of disquisition, 

Wliuh fqmree* cull potUi i d which men i»JJ pr >e, 

the Duke explained the singular law under which Ellh 1 )i^uih h.id received sentence of 
death, and detailed the affectionate editions which Jennie had made in behalf of n 
sister, for whose sake she vas willing to sacrifice all but truth and conscience. 

Queen Caroline listened with attention; she was lather fond, it must he remembered, 
of an argument, and soon found matter in w hat the Duke told her for raising difficulties 
to liis request. 

“ It appears to me, my Lord,” she replied, “ that this is a severe law. Hut still it is 
adopted upon good grounds, I am bound to suppose, ns the law of the country, and the 
girl has been convicted under it. The very presumptions which the law construes into 
a positive proof of guilt exist in her ease; and all that your Grace has said concerning 
the possibility of lier innocence may be a very good argument for annulling the Act of 
Parliament, but cannot, wliilc it stand-, good, be admitted in fa\ our of any individual 
convicted upon the statute.” 

The Duke saw and avoided the snare, for lie was conscious, that, by replying to the 
argument, he must have been inevitably led to a discussion, in the course of which the 
Queen was likely to be hardened in her own opinion, until she became obliged, out of 
mere respect to consistency, to let the criminal suffer. “ If your Majesty,” he said, 
“ would condescend to hear my poor countrywoman herself, perhaps she may find an 
advocate in your own heart, more able than I am, to combat the doubts suggested by 
your understanding.” 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a signal for Jennie to advance 
from the spot where she had hitherto remained watching countenances, which were too 
long accustomed to suppress all apparent signs of emotion, to convey to her any interest- 
ing intelligence. Her Majesty could not help smiling at the awe-struck manner in 
which the quiet demure figure of the little Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet 
more at the first sound of her broad northern accent. But Jeanie had a voice low and 
sweetly toned, an admirable thing in woman, and eke besought “ her Leddyship to have 
pity on a poor misguided young creature,” in tones so affecting, that, like the notes of 
some of her native songs, provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos. 

“ Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but in a kind tone, “ and tell me what 
sort of a barbarous people your countryfolk are, where child-murder is become so common 
as to require the restraint of laws like yours ?” 

“If your Leddyship pleases,” answered Jeanie, “there are mony places besides 
Scotland where mothers are unkind to their ain flesh and blood.” 

It must be observed, that the disputes between George the Second, and Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, were then at the highest, and that the good-natured part of the public 
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laid the blame on the Queen. She coloured highly, and darted a glance of a most pene- 
trating character first at Jeanie, and then at the Duke. Both sustained it unmoved; 
Jeanie from total unconsciousness of the offence she hod given, and the Duke from liis 
habitual composure. But in his heart he thought, My unlucky prot6g£e has with this 
luckless answer shot dead, by a kind of chance-medley, her only hope of success. 

Lady Suffolk, good-humouredly and skilfully, interposed in this awkward crisis. 
“ You should tell this lady,” she said to Jeanie, “ the particular causes which render 
this crime common in your country.” 

“ Some thinks it's the Kirk- Session — that is — it’s the — it’s the cutty-stool, if your 
Lcddyship pleases,” said Jeanie, looking down, and curtseying. 

“ The what?” said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase was new, and who besides was 
rather deaf. 

“ That's the stool of repentance, madam, if it please your Leddyship,” answered 
Jeanie, “for light life and conversation, and for breaking the seventh command.” Hero 
she raised her eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and, totally unconscious of 
what she had said out of joint, gave double effect to the innuendo, by stopping short and 
looking embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party which, having interposed 
betwixt tlicir retreating friends and the enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a 
fire unexpectedly severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle to himself; there goes another 
shot — and she has hit with both barrels right and left ! 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, for, having acted as master 
of ceremonies to tills innocent offender, he felt much in the circumstances of a country 
Bquire, who, having introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed drawing-room, iH doomed 
to witness the disorder and damage which arises to china and to dress-gowns, in con- 
sequence of its untimely frolics. Jennie's bust chance-hit, however, obliterated the ill 
impreshion which had arisen from the* fiist; for her Majesty had not so lost the feelings 
of a wife in those of a Queen, but that she could enjoy a jest at the expense of “ her 
good Suffolk.” She turned towards the Duke of Argyle with a smile, which marked 
that she enjoyed the triumph, and observed, “the Scotch are a rigidly moral people.” 
Then again applying herself to Jeanie, she asked, how she travelled up from Scotland. 

“ Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was the reply. 

“ What, all that immense way upon foot ? — How far can you walk in a day?” 

“ Five-and-twenty miles and a bittock.” 

“ And a what ?” said the Queen, looking towards the Duke of Argyle. 

“ And al)out five miles more,” replied the Duke. 

“ I thought I was a good walker,”" said the Queen, “ but this shames me sadly.” 

“ May your Leddyship never liae sac weary a heart, that ye canna be sensible of the 
weariness of the limbs,” said Jeanie. 

That came better off, thought the Duke ; it's the first thing she has said to the 
purpose. 

“ And I didna just a’thegither walk the hail way neither, for I had whiles the cast of 
a cart ; and 1 had the cast of a horse from Ferrybridge — and divers other easements,” 
said Jfcmie, cutting short her story, for she observed the Duke made the sign lie had 
fixed upon. 

“ WijJf all these accommodations,” answered the Queen, “you must have had a very 
fatiguing journey, and, I fear, to little purpose ; since, if the King were to pardon 
your sister, in all probability it^ould do her little good, for I suppose your people of 
Edinburgh would hang her out of spite.” 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the Duke. 

But lie was wrong. !Thc shoals on which Jeanie had touched in this delicate conver- 
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sation lay under ground, and were unknown to her ; this rock was above water, and she 
avoided it. 

“ She was confident,” she said, “ that baith town and country wad rejoice to see his 
Majesty taking compassion on a poor unfriended creature.” 

“ His Majesty has not found it so in a late instance,’ said the Queen ; “ but I suppose, 
my Lord Duke would advise him to be guided by the votes of the rabble themselves, 
who should be hanged and who spared ? ” 

“No, madam, said the Duke; “but I would udvisc his Majesty to be guided by his 
own feelings, and those of his royal consort j and then, I am >ure, punishment will only 
attach itself to guilt, and even then with cautious reluctance.” ' 

“Well, my Lord,” said her Majesty, “all these fine speeches do not convince me of 
the propriety of so soon showing any mark of favour to your— I suppose 1 musi iv»t say 
rebellious ? — but, at least, your very disaffected and intractable metropolis. Why, the 
whole nation is in a league to screen the savage and abominnbh murdcren of that 
unhappy man ; otherwise, how is it possible but thal, of so many perpetrators, and 
enguged in so public an action for such a length of time, one at least must hat e been 
recognised ? Even this wench, for aught 1 can tell, may be a depository of the accret. — 
Hark you, young woman, had you auy friends engag'd in the Pori emus mob v ” 

“ No, madam,” answered Jeanic, happy that the question vs as so framed that she could, 
with a good conscience, answer it in the negative. 

“ But I suppose,” continued the Queen, “ if you were possessed of such a 'secret, you 
would hold it a matter of conscience to keep it to yourself?” 

“ I would pray to be directed und guided wliftt was the line of duty, madam,” answered 
Jeanic. 

“ Yes, and take that which suited your own inclinations,” replied her Majesty. 

“ If it like you, madam,” said Jeanic, “ I would liae gaen to the end of the earth to 
save the life of John Porteous, or any other unhappy man in his condition ; but I might 
lawfully doubt how far I am called upon to be the avenger of his blood, though it may 
become the civil magistrate to do so. IIo is dead and gunc to his place, and they that 
have slain him must answer for their ain act. But my sister, my puir sister Ellic, still 
lives, though her days and hours are numbered! She still li\cs, and a word of the 
King’s mouth might restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, that never in his daily 
and nightly exercise, forgot to pray that his Majesty might be blessed with a long 
and a prosperous reign, and that his throne, and the throne of his posterity, might be 
established in righteousness. O, madam, if ever ye kend what it was to sorrow for 
and with a sinning and a suffering creature, wdiose mind is sae tossed that she can be 
neither ca’d fit to live or die, have some compassion on our misery ! — Save an honest 
house from dishonour, and an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early 
and dreadful death! Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselv es 
that we thiuk on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, 
and we arc for righting our ain wrnngs and fighting our ain battles. But when 
the hour of trouble comes to the mind or to the body — and seldom may it visit your 
Leddyship — and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high and low — lang and 
late may it be yours ! — Oh, my Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune for oursells, but 
what we hae dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that 
ye hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in that hour, come when 
it may, than if a word of your mouth could hang the liaill Porteous mob at the tail of 
ae tow.” 

Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her features glowing and quivering with 
emotion, she pleaded her sister’s cause with a pathos which was at once simple and solemn. 

“ This is eloquence,” said her Majesty to the Duke of Argyle. “ Young woman,” she 
continued, addressing herself to Jeanic, “ I cannot grant a pardon to your sister— but 
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yon shall tun want my warm intercession with his Majesty. Take this housewife case,” 
she continued, putting a small embroidered needle-case into Jeanie’s hands; “do not 
open it now, but at your leisure*— you will find something in it which will remind you 
that you'have had an interview with Queen Caroline.” 

Jennie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on her knees, and would have 
expanded herself in gratitude ; but the Duke, who was upon thorns lest Bhe should saj^ 
more or less than just enough, touched his chin once more. 

“ Our business is, I think, ended for the present, my Lord Duke,” said the Queen, 
“ and, I trust, to your satisfaction. Heieafter I hope to see your Grace more frequently, 
both at Bichmond and St. James’s. — Come, Lady Suffolk, we must wish his Grace good- 
morning.” 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and the Duke, so soon SB the ladies had 
turned their backs, assisted Jearne to rise from the ground, and conducted her back 
through the avenue, which she trode with the feeling of one who walks in her sleep. 
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HE Duke of Aigyle led the way in silence to the small postern by which 
they had been admitted into Richmond I\irk, so long the favourite 
residence of Queen Caroline. It was opened by the same half-seen 
janitor, and they found theiusehci beyond the precincts of the royal 
demesne. Still not a word Avas spoken on either side. The Duke 
probably wished to allow his rustic protegee time to recruit h< r faculties, 
dazzled and sunk with colloquy sublime ; and bitwixt what she liad guessed, had heard, 
and had seen, Jcanie Deans’s mind wab too much agitated to permit her to ask any 
questions. 

They found the carriage of the Duke in the place where they had left it ; and when 
they resumed their places, soon began to advance rapidly on iheir return to town. 

“ I think, Jeanie,” said the Duke, breaking silence, “ you have every reason to con- 
gratulate yourself on the issue of your interview with her Majesty.” 

“ And that leddy was the Queen hersell ?” said Jeanio ; ** I mibdouhted it when I saw 
that your honour didna put on your hat — And yet I can hardly believe it, even when 
I heard her speak it hersell.” 

“ It was certainly Queen Caroline,” replied the Duke. “ Have you no curiosity to see 
what is in the little pocket-book ?” 
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“ Do you think the pardon will be in it, sir?” said Jeanie, with the eager animation 
of hope. 

“ Why, no,” replied the Duke ; “ that is unlikely. They seldom carry these things 
about them, unless they were likely to be wanted ; and, besides, her Majesty told you it 
was the King, not she, who was to grant it.” 

“ That is true, too,” said Jeanie ; “ but I am so confused in my mind — But does your 
honour think there is a certainty of Effie’s pardon then ?” continued she, still holding in 
her hand the unopened pocket-book. 

“ Why, kings are kittle cattle to shoe behind, as we say in the north,” replied the 
Duke ; “ but his wife knows his trim, and I have not the least doubt that the matter is 
quite certain.” 

“0 God be praised! God bo praised!” ejaculated Jeanie; “and may the gude 
leddy never want the heart’s case she has gien me at this moment ! — And God bless you 
too, my Lord*! — without your help I wad ne’er hae won near her.” 

The Duke let her dwell ujwn this subject for a considerable time, curious, perhaps, to 
see how long the feelings of gratitude would continue to supersede tlipse of curiosity. 
But so feeble was the latter feeling in Jcanie’s irtiml, that his Grace, with whom, perhaps, 
it was for the time a little stronger, was obliged once more to bring forward the subject 
of the Queen’s present. It was opened accordingly. In the inside of the case were the 
usual assortment of bilk and needles, with scissors, tweezers, &c. ; and in the pocket was 
a bank-bill for fifty pounds. 

The Duke had no sooner informed Jeanie of the value of this last document, for she 
was unaccustomed to see notes for such sums, than she expressed her regret at the 
mistake which had taken place. “ For the hussy itsell,” she said, “ was a very valuable 
thing for a keepsake, with the Queen’s name written in the inside with her ain hand 
doubtless — Caroline — as plain as could be, and a crown drawn aboon it.” 

She therefore tendered the bill to the Duke, requesting him to find some mode of 
returning it to the royal owner. 

“No, no, Jeanie,” said the Duke, “there is no mistake in the case. Her Majesty 
knows you have been put to great expense, and she wishes to make it up to 
you.” 

“ I am sure she is even owor gude,” said Jeanie, “ and it glads me miicldc that I can 
pay back Dumbiedihes his siller, without distressing my father, honest man.” 

“ Dumbiedihes ? 'What, a freeholder of Mid-Lothian, is he not ?” said his Grace, whose 
occasional residence in that county made him acquainted with most of the heritors, as 
landed persons are termed in Scotland — “ He has a house not far from Dalkeith, wears 
a black wig and a laced hat ?” 

“ Yes, bir,” answered Jeanie, who had her reasons for being brief in her answers upon 
this topic. 

“Ah, my old friend Dumbic!” said the Duke; “I have thrice seen him fou, and 
only once heard the sound of his voice — Is he a cousin of yours, Jqanie ?” 

“ No, sir, — my Lord.” 

“ Then he must be a well-wisher, I suspect?” 

“ Ye — yes, — my Lord, sir,” answered Jeanie, blushing, and with hesitation. 

“ i^ia ! then, if the Laird starts, I suppose my friend Butler must be in some 
danger?” 

“ 0 DA sir,” answered Jeanie, much more readily, but at the same time blushing much 
more (Jpeply. 

“ Well, Jeanie,” said the Dube, “ you are a girl may be safely trusted with your own 
matters, and I shall inquire no farther about them. But as to this same pardon, I must 
see to get it passed through the proper forms ; and I have a friend in office who will, for 
auld lang sync, do me "so much favour. And then, Jeanie, as I shall have occasion to 
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send an express down to Scotland, who will travel with it safer and more swiftly than 
you can do, I will take care to have it put into the proper channel ; meanwhile you may 
write to your friends, by post, of your good success.” 

“ And does your Honour think,” said Jeanie, “ that will do as weel as if I were 
to take my tap in my lap, and slip my ways bamc again on my ain errand ?” 

“ Much better, certainly,” said the Duke. “ You know the roads are not very safe for 
a single woman to travel.” 

Jeanie internally acquiesced in this observation. 

44 And I have a plan for you besides. One of the Duchess’s attendants, and one of 
mine — your acquaintance Archibald — are going down to Inverary in a light calash, with 
four horses I have bought, and there is room enough in the carriage for you to go with 
them as far as Glasgow, where Archibald will find means of sending yon safely to Edin- 
burgh. — And in the way I beg you will teach the woman as much as you can of the 
mystery of cheese-making, for she is to have a charge in the dairy, and I dare swear you 
arc as tidy about your milk -pail as about your dress.” 

“ Does your honour like cheese?” said Jeanie, with a gleam of conscious delight as she 
asked the question. 

“ Like it ?” said the Duke, whose good -nature anticipated what was to follow, — “ cakes 
and cheese arc a dinner for an em]>eror, let alone a Ihghlaudman.” 

“ Because,” said Jeanie, with modest confidence, and great and evident self-gratulation, 
u we have been thought so particular in making cheese, that some folk thiuk it as gude as 
the real Dunlop ; and if your Honour’s Grace wad but accept a stanc or twa. blithe, and 
fain, and proud it wad make us ! But maybe ) e may like the cw e-inilk, that is, the 
Buckholmfcidc* cheese better; or maybe the gait-milk, as ye come fine the Highlands — 
and I canna pretend just to the same skecl o’ them ; but my cousii. Jean, that lives at 
Lim kermachus in Lammennuir, I could speak to her, and ” 

14 Quite unnecessary,” said the Duke ; the Dunlop is the very cheese of which I am 
so fond, and I will take it as the greatest favour you can do me to scud one to Caroline 
Park. But rememln'r, be on honour with it, Jeanie, and make it all yourself, for 1 am a 
real good judge.” 

“ I am not feared,” said Jeanie, confidently, “ that I may please your Honour; for I 
am sure you look as if you could hardly find fault wi* ony body that did their best ; and 
wcel is it my part, I trow, to do mine.” 

This discourse introduced a topic upon which the two travellers, though so different in 
rank and education, found each a good deal to say. The Duke, besides his other patriotic 
qualities, was a distinguished agriculturist, and proud of his knowledge in that department. 
He entertained Jeanie with his observations on the different breeds of cattle in Scotland, 
and their capacity for the dairy, and received so much information from her practical 
experience in return, that he promised her a couple of Devonshire cows in reward for 
the lesson. In short, his mind was so transported back to his rural employments and 
amusements, that he sighed when his carriage stopped opposite to the old liackney-coach, 
which Archibald had kept in attendance at the place where they had left it. While the 
coachman again bridled his lean cattle, which had been indulged with a bite of musty 
hay, the Duke cautioned Jeanie not to be too communicative to her landlady concerning 
what had passed. “ There is,” he said, “ no use of speaking of matters till they are 
actually settled ; and you may refer the good lady to Archibald, if she presses you 
hard with questions. She is his old acquaintance, and he knows how to manage with 
her.” 

He then took a cordial farewell of Jeanie, and told her to be ready in the ensuing week 
to return to Scotland— saw her safely established in her hackney-coach, and rolled off 

* The hilly pastures of Buckholm, which the author now surveys,—" Not in the frensy of a dreamer’s eye,”— are famed 
for producing the beet ewe-mllk cheese in the south of Scotland. 
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in his own carriage, humming a stanza of the ballad which he is said to have com- 
posed : — 

" At the Bight of Dumbarton once again, 

I’ll cock up my bonnet and march amain, 

With my claymore hanging down to my heel, 

To whang at the bannocks of barley meal.” 

Perhaps one ought to be actually a Scotsman to conceive how ardently, under all 
distinctions of rank and situation, they feel their mutual connexion with each other as 
natives of the same countiy. There are, I believe, more associations common to the 
inhabitants of a rude and wild, than of a well-cultivated and fertile country ; their ancestors 
have more seldom changed their place of residence ; their mutual recollection of remarkable 
objects is more accurate ; the high and the low are more interested in each other's welfare ; 
the feelings of kindred and relationship are more widely extended, and, in a word, the 
bonds of patriotic affection, always honourable even when a little too exclusively strained, 
have more influence on men's feelings and actions. 

The rumbling hackney-coach which tumbled over the (then) execrable London pave- 
ment, at a rate very different from that which had conveyed the ducal carriage to Rich- 
mond, at length deposited Jcanic Deans and her uttendaut at the national sign of the 
Thistle. Mrs. Glass, who had been in long and anxious expectation, now rushed, full of 
eager curiosity and open-mouthed interrogation, upon our heroine, who was positively 
unable to sustain the overwhelming cataract of her questions, which burst forth with the 
sublimity of a grand gardyloo : — “ Had she seen the Duke, God ble^s him — the Duchess 
— the young ladies ? — Had she seen the King, God bless him — the Queen— the Prince of 
Wales — the Princess — or any of the rest of the royal family ? — Had she got her sister's 
pardon ? — Was it out and out— or was it only a commutation of punishment ? — IIow far 
had she gone — where had she driven to — whom had she seen — what had been said — what 
had kept her so long ?” 

Such were the various questions huddled upon each other by a curiosity so eager, that 
it could hardly wait for its own gratification. J eanie would have been more than sufficiently 
embarrassed by this overbearing tide of interrogations, had not Archibald, who had 
probably received from his master a hint to that purpose, advanced to her rescue. 
“Mrs. Glass,” said Archibald, “his Grace desired me particularly to say, that he would 
take it as a great favour if you would ask the young woman no questions, as he wishes to 
explain to you more distinctly than she can do how her affairs stand, and consult you on 
some matters which she cannot altogether so well explain. The Duke will call at the 
Thistle to-morrow or next day for that purpose.” 

“ His Grace is very condescending,” said Mrs. Glass, her zeal for inquiry flaked for 
the present by the dexterous administration of this sugar plum — “ his Grace is sensible 
that I am in a manner accountable for the conduct of my young kinswoman, and no doubt 
his Grace is the best judge how far lie should intrust her or me with the management of 
her affairs.” 

“ His Grace is quite sensible of that,” answered Archibald, with national gravity, “and 
will certainly trust what he has to say to the most discreet of the two ; and therefore, 
Mrs. Glass, his Grace relies you will speak nothing to Mrs. Jean Deans, either of her ow n 
affairs or her sister's, until he sees you himself. lie desired me to assure you, in the 
meanwhile, that all was going on as well as your kindness could wish, Mrs. Glass.” 

“ His Grace is very kind — very considerate, certainly, Mr. Archibald — his Grace’s 

comma^s shall be obeyed, and But you have bad a far drive, Mr. Archibald, as I 

guess by the time of your absence, and I guess” (with an engaging smile) “you winna be 
the waur o' a gla«-s of the right Bosa Solis.” 

. “ I thank you, Mrs. Glass,” said the great man's great man, “ but I am under the 
necessity of returning to my Lord directly.” And making his adieus civilly to both 
cousins, he left the shop of the# 'Lady of the Thistle. 
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“I am glad your affairs have prospered so well, Jeanic, my love,” said Mrs. Glass ; 
“ though, indeed, there was little fear of them so soon as the Duke of Argyle was so 
condescending as to take them into hand. I will ask you no questions about them, because 
his Grace, who is most considerate and prudent in such matters, intends to tell me all 
that you ken yourself, dear, and doubtless a great deal more ; so that any tiling that may 
lie heavily on your mind may be imparted to me in the meantime, as you see it is his 
Grace’s pleasure that I should be made acquainted with the whole matter forthwith, and 
whether you or he tells it, will make no difference in the world, ye ken. If 1 ken what 
he is going to say beforehand, I will be much more ready to give my advice, and whether 
you or he tell me about it, cannot much signify after all, my dear. So you may just say 
whatever you like, only mind I ask you no question* about it.” 

Jeanie was a little embarrassed. She thought that the communti ation she had to make 
was perhaps the only means she might have in her power to grutify her friendly and 
hospitable kinswoman. But her prudenee instantly suggested that her secret interview 
with Queen Caroline, which seemed to pass under a certain sort of mystery, was not a 
proper subject for the gossip of a woman like Mrs. Glass, of who^e heart she had a much 
better opinion than of her prudenee. She, therefore, answered in general, that the Duke 
had had the extraordinary kindness to make very particular inquiries into her sister’s bad 
affair, and that he thought he had found the means of putting it a' straight again, but that. 
he proposed to tell all that he thought about the matter to Mrs. Gla ss herself. 

This did not quite satisfy the penetrating Mistress of the Thistle. Searching as her 
own small rappee, she, in spite of her promise, urged Jeanie with still farther questions. 
“ Had she been a’ that time at Argylc-house ? Was the Duke with her the whole time ? 
and had she seen the Duchess ? and had she seen the young ladies — and specially Lady 
Caroline Campbell?” — To these questions Jcanic gave the general reply, that she knew 
so little of the town that she could not tell exactly where she had been ; that she had not 
seen the Duchess to her knowledge ; that she had seen two ladies, one of whom, she 
understood, bore the name of Caroline ; and more, she said, she could not tell about the 
matter. 

“ It would be the Duke’s eldest daughter, Lady Caroline Campbell — there is no doubt 
of that,” said Mrs. Glass ; “ but, doubtless, I shall know more particularly through his 
Grace. — And so, as the cloth i<* laid in the little parlour above stairs, and it is past three 
o’clock, for I have been waiting this hour for you, and I have had a snack myself ; and, 
as they used to say in Scotland in my time — I do not ken if the word be used now — there 
is ill talking between a full body and a fasting.” 
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Y dint of unwonted labour with the pen, .Tcanie Deans contrived to indite, 
and give to the charge of the postman on the ensuing day, no less than 
three letters, an exertion altogether strange to her habits ; insomuch so, 
that, if milk had be on plenty, she would rather have made thrice as many 
Dunlop cheeses. The iir^t of them was very brief. It was addressed to 
George Staunton, Esq. at the lleetory, Willingham, by Grantham ; the 
address being part of the information which she had extracted from the communicative 
peasant who rode before her to Stamford. It was in these words : — 

“ Sir,— T o prevent farder mischievcs, whereof there hath been enough, comes these : 
Sir, I have my sister's pardon from the Queen’s Majesty, whereof I do not doubt you will 
be glad, having had to say naut of matters whereof you know the purport. So, sir, I 
pray for your better welfare in bodie and soul, and that it will please the fisycian to visit 
you ijp His good time. Alwaies, sir, I pray you will never come again to see my sister, 
whereof there has been too much. And so, wishing you no evil, but even your best 
good, that you may be turned from your 'iniquity, (for why suld ye die?) I rest your 
liumlrifiervant to command, « Ye hen wha.” 

The next letter was to her fSther. It is too long altogether for insertion, so we only 
give a few extracts. It commenced — 

“ Dearest and truly honoured Father , — This comes with my duty to inform you, that 
it has pleased God to redeem that captivitie of my poor Bister, in respect the Queen's 
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blessed Majesty, for wliom wc are ever bound to pray, hath redeemed her soul from the 
slayer, granting the ransom of her, wliilk is ane pardon or lcprieve. And I spoke with 
the Queen face to face, and yet live; for she is not mucklc differing from other grand 
leddies, saving that she has a stately presence, and ecu like a blue limitin’ hawk’s, whilk 
gaed throu’ and tlirou* me like a Highland durk— And all this good was, alway under the 
Great Giver, to whom all are but instruments, wrought forth for us by the Duk of Argile, 
wha is ane native true-hearted Scotsman, and not pridefu’, like other folk we ken o if— and 
likewise skeely enow in bestial, whereof he has promised to gie m* twa D< \ onshiro kye, 
of which he is enamoured, although J do btill baud by tin* leal haw hit AJi hire breed— 
and I have promised him a cheese ; and L wad wu^ ye , if Gowans, the brock it cow, hub u 
<l ut 7> 6 ^ e 8U ^ Pnck her fill ot milk, as 1 amgi> on b* understand lie has none ot that 
breed, and is not scornfu’, but will take a thing frao a puii bodj, that it mnj lighw a their 
heart of the loading of debt that they awe him. Ak» his hououi the Duke v* ill accept 
am* of our Dunlop cheeses, and it ball be my faul if a l»ettt r was o\ er v enrm d in J^owden.” 
— [Here follow some observations respecting the breed ot cutth and die pioduoe of the 
dairy, which it is our intention to forward to the Hoard of Agriculture. J — “ crthclcss, 

these are but matters of the after-harvest, in r< -.pcct of flu grout pood which l J ro\ idenee 
hath gifted us with — and, in especial, poor Lille’*- l'f». And Oh, mv dear father, since 
it hath pleased God to be merciful to her, let her not wan t your fne pardon, whilk will 
make her meet to be anc vessel of grace, nnd al-o a comfoi l to your ain graie hairs. Dear 
Father, will ye let the Laird ken that wc have hud friend*, blrangely raised up to us, and 
that the talent wliilk lie lent me w ill be thankfully repaid. I hae some of it to the fore ; 
and the rest of it is not knotted up in anc puise or napkin, but in ane wee bit paper, as is 
the fashion heir, wliilk I am assured is gude for the siller. And, dear father, through 
Mr Butler’s means 1 line gude friendship with the Duke, for their lind been kindness 
between their forbears in the auld troublesome time bye-past. And Mr«. Glass has been 
kind like my very mother. She has u braw house here, and li\ os bien and warm, wi’ twa 
servant busses, and a man and a eallant in the .-.hop. And she in to send you doun a 
pound of her hie-dried, and some other tobaka, and we maun tliink of some propine for 
her, since her kindness hath been great. And the Duk is to send the pardun doun by an 
express messenger, in respect that I eaiina tra\el sac fust ; and I am to come doun wi’ 
twa of liis Honour’s ser\ants — that is, John Aivliibnld, a decent elderly gentleman, that 
says he has seen you lang syne, when ye were buying beasts in the ivent frae the Laird 
of Aughtermuggitie — but maybe ye ninnu mind him — ony way, he’s a civil man — and 
Mrs. Dolly Dutton, that is to be dairy-maid at inverarn ; and they bring me on as far as 
Glasgo, whilk will make it nae pinch to win liamc, whilk I desire of all things. May the 
Giver of all good things keep ye in your outgauns and incomings, whereof devoutly 
prayctli your loving dautcr, “ Ji.an Deans.” 

The third letter was to Butler, nnd its tenor as follows : — 

“Master Butler. — Sir, — It will be pleasure to you to ken, that all I came for is, 
thanks be to God, weel dune and to the gude end, nnd that your forbear’s letter was 
right welcome to the Duke of Argile, and that lie wrote your name down with a kylevino 
pen in a leathern book, whereby it seems like he will do for you either wi* a scule or 
a kirk ; he has enow of baitli, as I am assured. And I have seen the queen, which gave 
me a hussy-case out of her own hand. She had not her crown and skeptre, but they are 
laid by for her, like the bairns’ best claisc, to be worn when she needs them. And they 
are keepit in a tour, whilk is not like the tour of Libberton, nor yet Craigmillar, but 
mair like to the costell of Edinburgh, if the buildings were taen and set down in the 
midst of the Nor’-Loch. Also the Queen was very bounteous, giving me a paper worth 
fiftie pounds, as I am assured, to pay my expenses here and back agon. Sae, Master 
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Butler, as we were aye neeboura’ bairns, forby on y thing else that may bae been spoken 
between us, I trust you winna skrimp yoursell for what is needfu' for your health, since 
it signifies not muckle whilk o’ us has the siller, if the other wants it. And mind this is 
no meant to haud ye to ony thing whilk ye wad rather forget, if ye suld get a charge of 
a kirk or a scule, as above said. Only I hope it will be a sculc, and not a kirk, because 
of these difficulties anent aiths and patronages, whilk might gang ill down wi’ my honest 
father. Only if ye could compass a harmonious call frae the parish of Skrecgh-me-dead, 
as ye anes had hope of, I trow it wad please him weel ; since I hoe heard him say, that 
the root of the matter was mair deeply hafted in that wild muirland parish than in the 
Canongate of Edinburgh. I wish I had whaten books ye wanted, Mr. Butler, for they 
hoc haill houses of them here, and they are obliged to set sum out in the street, whilk arc 
said cheap, doubtless, to get them out of the weather. It is a muckle place, and I hae 
seen sae muckle of it, that my poor head turns round. And ye ken langsyne, I am nae 
great pen-woman, and it is near eleven o’ clock o’ the night. I am cumming down in 
good company, and safe — and I had troubles in gaun up whilk make9 mo blither of 
travelling wi’ kend folk. My cousin, Mrs. Glass, has a braw house herd, but a* thing is 
sae poisoned wi’ snuff, that I am like to be scomfished whiles. But what signifies these 
things, in comparison of the great deliverance whilk has been vouchsafed to my father’s 
house, in whilk you, as our auld and dear well-wisher, will, I dout not, rejoice and bo 
exceedingly glad. And I am, dear Mr. Butler, your sincere well-wisher in temporal and 
eternal things, “ J. D.” 

After these labours of an unwonted kind, Jennie retired to her bed, yet scarce could 
sleep a few minutes together, so often was she awakened by the heart-stirring conscious- 
ness of her sister’s safety, and so powerfully urged to deposit her burden of joy, where 
she had before laid her doubts and sorrows, in the warm and sincere exercises of 
devotion. 

All the next, and all the succeeding day, Mrs. Glass fidgeted about her shop in the 
agony of expectation, like a pea (to use u \ ulgar simile which her profession renders 
appropriate) upon one of her own tobacco-pipes. With the third morning # came the 
expected coach, with four servants clustered behind on the foot-board, in dark brown and 
yellow liveries ; the Duke in person, with laced coat, gold-headed cane, star and garter, 
all, as the story-book says, very grand. 

He inquired for his little countrywoman of Mrs. Glass, but without requesting to sec 
her, probably because he was unwilling to give ail appearance of personal intercourse 
betwixt them, which scandal might have misinterpreted. “ The Queen,” he said to Mrs. 
Glass, “ had taken the case of her kinswoman into her gracious consideration, and being 
specially moved by the affectionate and resolute character of the elder sister, had con- 
descended to use her powerful intercession with his Majesty, in consequence of which 
a pardon had been despatched to Scotland to Effie Deans, on condition of her banishing 
herself forth of Scotland for fourteen years. The King’s Advocate had insisted,” he 
said, “ upon this qualification of the pardon, having pointed out to his Majesty’s ministers, 
that, within the course of only seven years, twenty-one instances of child-murder had 
occurred in Scotland.” 

“ Weary on him !” said Mrs. Glass, “ what for needed he to have telled that of his ain 
country, and to the English folk abune a’ l I used aye to think the Advocate a douce 
decent An, but it is an ill bird— begging your Grace’s pardon for’ speaking of such 
a coordfe by-word. And then what is the poor lassie to do in a foreign land? — Why, 
wae’s me, it’s just sending hereto play the same pranks ower again, out of sight or 
guidance of her friends.” 

** Pooh! pooh!” said the Dukfi , ** that need not be anticipated. Why, she may come up 
to London, or she may go over to America, and marry well for all that is come and gone.” 
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“ In troth, and so she may, as your Grace is pleased to intimate,” replied Mrs. Glass ; 
“ and now I think upon it, there is my old correspondent in Virginia, Ephraim Buckskin, 
that has supplied the Thistle this forty years with tobacco, and it is not a little that 
serves our turn, and he has been writing to me thin ten years to send him out a wife. 
The carle is not above sixty, and hale and hearty, and well to pass in the world, and 
a line from my hand would settle the matter, and Effie Deans’s misfortune (forby that 
there is no special occasion to speak about it) would be thought little of there.” 

“ Is she a pretty girl ?” said the Duke ; “ her sister docs not get beyond a good 
comely sonsy lass.” 

“ Oh, far prettier is Effie than Jeanie,” said Mrs. Glass j « though it is long since I saw 
her mysell, but 1 hear of the Deanses by all my L< »wdcn friends when they come— your 
Grace kens we Scots are clannish bodies.” 

“ So much the better for us,” said the Duke, M and the wow* for those who meddle 
with us, as your good old-fashioned sign says, Mrs. Gla*«. And now 1 hope yon will 
approve of the measures I have taken for restoring your kinswoman to her friends.” 
These he detailed at length, and Mrs. Glass gave her unqualified approbation, with 
a smile and a curtsey at every sentence. “ And now, All's. Gla.^ you must tell Jeanie, 
I hope she will not forget my cheese when she get* down to Scotland. Archibald has 
my orders to arrange all her expenses.” 

“ Begging your Grace’s humble pardon,” said Airs. Glass, “ it is a pity to trouble your- 
self about them ; the Deanses are wealthy people in their way, ami the lass has money in 
her pocket.” 

“ That’s all very true,” said the Duke ; “ hut you know, where AlaeCallummore travels 
he pays all ; it is our Highland privilege to take from all w hat rve wunt, and to give to all 
what they want.” 

“ Your Grace is better at giving than taking,” said Airs. Glass. 

“ To shew you the contrary,” said the Duke, “ 1 will fill my box out of this canister 
without paying you a bawbee and again desiring to be remembered to Jeanie, with his 
good wishes for her safe journey, lie departed, leaving Airs. Glass uplifted in heart and 
in countenance, the proudest and happiest of tobacco and snuff-dealers. 

Reflectively, his Grace’s good humour and affability had a favourable effect upon 
Jeanie’s situation. Iler kinswoman, though civil ami kind to her, had acquired too much 
of London breeding to he perfectly satisfied with her cousin’s rustic and national dress, 
and was, besides, something scandalized at the cause of her journey to London. Mrs. 
Glass might, therefore, have been less sedulous in her attentions towards Jeanie, but for 
the interest which the foremost of the Scottish nobles (for such, in all men’s estimation, 
was the Duke of Argyle) seemed to take in her fute. Now, however, as a kinswoman 
whose virtues and domestic affections had attracted the notice and approbation of royalty 
itself, Jeanie stood to her relative in a light very different and much more favourable, 
and was not only treated with kindness, but with actual observance and respect. 

It depended on herself alone to have made as many visits, and seen as many sights, as 
lay within Airs. Glass’s power to compass. But, excepting that she dined abroad with 
-one or two “ far away kinsfolk,” and that she paid the same respect, on Airs. Glass’s 
strong urgency, to All's. Deputy Dabby, wife of the Worshipful Air. Deputy Dabby, of 
Farringdon Without, she did not avail herself of the opportunity. As Airs. Dabby was 
the second lady of groat rank whom Jeanie had seen in London, she used sometimes 
afterwards to draw a parallel betwixt her and the Queen, in which she observed, ** that 
Mrs. Dabby was dressed twice as grand, and was twice as big, and spoke twice as loud, and 
twice as muckle, as the Queen did, but she hadna the same goss-hawk glance that makes 
the skin creep, and the knee bend j and though she had very kindly gifted her with a 
loaf of sugar and twa punds of tea, yet she hadna a’tkegether the sweet look that the 
Queen had when she put the needle-book into her hand.” 
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Jeanie might have enjoyed the sights and novelties of this great city more, had it not 
been for the qualification added to her sister's pardon, which greatly grieved her affec- 
tionate disposition. On this subject, however, her mind was somewhat relieved by 
a letter which she received in return of post, in answer to that which she had written to 
her father. With his affectionate blessing, it brought his full approbation of the step 
which she had taken, as one inspired by the immediate dictates of Heaven, and which 
she had been thrust upon in order that she might become the means t of safety to a 
perishing household. 

“ If ever a deliverance was dear and precious, this,” said the letter, “ is a dear and 
precious deliverance — and if life saved cun be made more sweet and savoury, it is when 
it cometh by the hands of those whom we hold in the tics of affection. And do not let your 
heart be disquieted within you, that this victim, who is rescued from the horns of the 
altar, whereuntil she was fast bound by the chains of human law, is now to be driven 
beyond the bounds of our land. Scotland is a blessed land to those who love the ordi- 
nances of Christianity, and it is a faer land to look upon, and dear to them who have dwelt 
in it a* their days; and weel said that judicious Christian, worthy Jolip Livingstone, 
a sailor in Borrowstouness, as the famous Patrick Walker reporteth his words, that how- 
beit be thought Scotland was n Gehennah of wickedness when he was at home, yet when 
he was abroad, he accounted it anc paradise ; for the evils of Scotland he found every 
where, and the good of Scotland he found nowhere. But we are to hold in remembrance 
that Scotland, though it he our native land, and the land of our fathers, is not like 
Goshen, in Egypt, on whilk the sun of the heavens and of the gospel shineth allenarly, 
and leaveth the rest of the world in utter darkness. Therefore, and also because this 
increase of profit at Saint Leonard’s Crags may be a cauld waff of wind blawing from the 
frozen land of earthly self, where never plant of grace took root or grew, and because my 
concerns make me take something ower mucklc a grip of the gear of the warld in mine 
arms, 1 receive this dispensation anent Eftio as a call to depart out of llaran, as righteous 
Abraham of old, and leave my father’s kindred and my mother’s house, and the ashes 
and mould of them who hav e gone to tdeep before me, and which wait to be mingled 
with these auld crazed bones of mine own. And my heart is lightened to do this, when 
I call to mind llic decay of active and earnest religion in this land, and survey the height 
and the depth, the length and the breadth, of national defections, and how the love of 
many is waxing lukewarm and cold ; and I am strengthened in this resolution to change 
my domicile likewise, as 1 hear that store-farms art* to be set at an easy mail in Northum- 
berland, where there are many precious souls that are of our true, though suffering 
persuasion. And sic part of the kyc or stock as I judge it fit to keep, may bt driven 
thither without incommodity — say about Wooler, or that gate, keeping aye a sliouthcr 
to the hills, — and the rest may be sauld to gude profit and advantage, if we had gruce 
weel to use and guide these gifts of the warld. The Laird has been a true friend on our 
unhappy occasions, and I have paid him hack the biller for Effie’s misfortune, whereof 
Mr. Nicliil Novit returned him no balance, os the Laird ami I did expect he wad liae 
done. But law licks up a', as the common folk say. I hav e hud the siller to borrow 
out of sax purses. Mr. Saddletree advised to give the Laird of Lounsbeck a charge on 
his band for a thousand merks. But I hac nae broo’ of charges, since that awfu’ morning 
that a fput of a horn, at the Cross of Edinburgh, blew half the failhfu' ministers of 
Scotland out of their pulpits. However, I s&U raise an adjudication, whilk Mr. Saddle- 
tree says james instead of the auhl apprising*, and will not lose wcel-won gear with the 
like of l^m* if it may be helped. As for the Queen, and the credit that she hath done to 
a poor man’s daughter, and the merry and the grace ye found with her, I can only pray for 
hey wool-being here and hereafter, for the establishment of her house now and for ever, 
upon the throne of these kingdoms. I doubt not but what you told her Mqjcsty, that 
I was the same David Deans of -Whora there was a sport at* the Revolution, when I noited 
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tliegither the heads of twa false prophets, these ungracious Graces the prelates, as they 
stood on the Hie Street, after being expelled from the Convention-parliament. The 
Duke of Argyle is a noble and true-hearted nobleman, who pleads the cause of the poor, 
and those who have none to help them ; verily his reward shall not be lacking unto him. 
—I have been writing of many things, but not of that whilk lies nearest mine heart. 

I have seen the misguided thing ; she will be at freedom the morn, on enacted caution 
that she shall leave Scotland in four weeks. Her mind is in an evil frame,— easting her 
eye backward on Egypt, I doubt, as if the bitter waters of the wilderness were harder to 
endure than the brick furnaces, by the side of which there were savoury flesh-pots. 

I need not hid you make haste down, for you are, excepting always my (Lent Master, 
my only comfort in these straits. I charge you to withdraw your feet from the delusion 
of that Vanity-fair in whilk ye are a sojourner, and not to go to their worship, whilk is 
nri ill-mumbled mass, os it was weel termed by Janies the Sext, though he often* ards, 
with his unhappy son, strove to bring it ower back awl h< lly into hi 6 native kingdom, 
wherethrough their race have been cut off as foam upon tbe water, and shall be as 
wanderers among the nations — see the prophecies of Hose a, ninth and seventeenth, and 
the same, tenth and seventh. But us and our house, let u^ say with the same prophet, 
f Let us return to the Lord, for he hath torn, and he will heal us— He hath smitten, and 
he will bind ns up.* ” 

He proceeded to say, that lie approved of her proposed mode of returning by Glasgow, 
and entered into sundry minute particulars not neccvaiy to be quoted. A single line in 
the letter, but not the least frequently read by the party to whom it was addressed, 
intimated, that “ Reuben Butler had been as a son to him in hi* sorrows.’' As David 
Deans scarce ever mentioned Butler before, without some gibe, more or less direct, either 
at his carnal gifts and learning, or at his grandfather’s heresy, Jtanie drew a good omen 
from no such qualifying clause being added to this sentence respecting him. 

A lover’s hope resembles the bean in the nursery tale, — let it once take root, and it 
will grow so rapidly, that in the course of a few hours the giant Imagination builds 
a castle on the top, and by and by comes Disappointment with the “ curtal axe,” and 
hews dow r n both the plant and the superstructure. Jennie's fancy, though not the most 
powerful of her facilities, was lively enough to transport her to a wild farm in Northum- 
berland, well stocked with milk-cows, yoald beasts, and sheep ; a meeting-house, hard 
by, ficquonted by serious prosbylerians, wiio had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their ’spiritual guide — Kilie restored, not to gaiety, but to cheerfulness at 
least —their father, with his grey hair*? smoothed down, and spectacles on his nose — 
herself, with the maiden snood exchanged for a matron’s eurcli — all arranged in a pew 
in the said meeting-house, listening to words of dev otion, rendered sweeter and more 
powerful by the affectionate ties which combined them with the preacher. She cherished 
such visions from lay to day, until her residence in Lomlou began to become insupportable 
and tedious to her; and it was with no ordinary satisfaction that she received a summons 
from Argyle-house, requiring her in two days to be prepared to join their northward 
party. 
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HE summons of preparation arrived after Jeanie Deans Lad resided in 
the metropolis about three weeks. 

On the morning appointed hhe took a grateful farewell of Mr* Glass, 
as that good woman’s attention to her particularly required placed 
herself and her mo\ cable goods, which purchases and presents had 
greatly increased, in a hackney-coach, and joined her travelling com- 
panions in the housekeeper’s apartment at Argyle-house. While the carriage was 
getting ready, she was informed that the Duke wished to speak with her ; and being 
ushered into a splendid saloon, bhe was surprised to find that he wished to present her 
to his lady and daughters. 

“I biing you my little countrywoman, Duchess,” these were the words of the intro- 
duction. “ With an army of young fellows, as gallant and steady as she is, and a good 
cause, I would not fear two to one.” 

“ Ahf papal” said a lively young lady, about twelve years old, “ remember you were 
full one to two at Sheriff-muir, and yet,” (singing the well-known ballad)— 

^ u Some say that we wan, and some say that they wap, 

wf And some say that nano wan at a, man, 

But of ae thing 1 m sure, that on Sheriff muir 
A battle there was that I saw, man ” 

“What, little Mary turned Tory on my hands? — This will be fine news for our 
countrywoman to carry down to Scotland !” 
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« We may all turn Tories for the thanks we have got for remaining Whigs,” said the 
second young lady. 

“ Well, hold your peace, you discontented monkeys, and go dress your babies ; and as 
for the Bob of Dunblane, 

" If it wasna weel babbit, wcel bobbit, wot>l bobblt, 

If it wanna weel bobbit, we’ll bobb It again.'’ 

« Papa’s wit is running low,” said Lady Mary : “ the poor gentleman is repeating 
himself— he sang that on the field of battle, when he was told the Highlanders had cut 
his left wing to pieces with their claymores.” 

A pull by the hair was the repartee to this sally. 

“ Ah ! brave Highlanders and bright claymores/* said the Duke, “ well do I wish them, 
‘for a* the ill they’ve done me yet,* as the song goes. — But come, madcaps, say a civil 
word to your countrywoman — I wish yo had half her canny hamely sense ; 1 tliink you 
may be as leal and true-hearted.” 

The Duchess advanced, and, in few words, in which there was as mu<b kindness as 
civility, assured Jeanic of the respect which she hud for a character so affectionate, and 
yet so firm, and added, “ When you get home, you will perhaps hear from me.*’ 

“And from me.” “ And from me.” “ Ami trom me, Jennie,” added the young ladies 
one after the other, “ for you arc n credit to tlio land we lo\o so wi*H.” 

Jeanie, overpowered by these unexpected compliment;, and not a wire that the Duke’s 
investigation had made him acquainted with her behawour on her sister’s trial, could 
only answer by blushing, and curtseying round and round, and uttering at intervals, 

“ Mony thanks ! mony thanks !” 

“Jennie,” said the Duke, “you must have dock an ’ dorrorh , or you will be unable to 
travel.” 

There was a salver with cake and wine on the table. lie took up a glass, drank “to nil 
true hearts that lo’ed Scotland,” and offered a glass to his guest. 

Jennie, however, declined it, saying, “ that she had never tasted wine in her life.” 

“ How comes that, Jennie?” said the Duke, — “wincinaketh glad the heart, you know.” 

“ Ay, sir, but my father is like .lonadab the son of Rechab, who charged his children 
that they should drink no wine.” 

“ I thought your father would have had more sense,” said the Duke, “ unless indeed 
he prefers brandy. But, however, Jennie, if you will not drink, you must eat, to save 
the, character of my house.” 

He thrust upon her a large piece of cake, nor would he permit her to break off a 
fragment, and lay the rest on a salver. “ Put it in your pouch, Jeanie,” said he; “you 
will be glad of it before you see St. Giles's Rtecple. T wish to Heaven I were to see it as 
soon as you! and so my best service to all my friends at and about Auld Reekie, and a 
blithe journey to you.” 

And, mixing the frankness of a soldier with his natural affability, he shook hands with 
his protegee, and committed lier to the charge of Archibald, satisfied that lie had pro- 
vided sufficiently for her being attended to by his domestics, from the unusual attention 
with which he had himself treated her. 

Accordingly, in the course of her journey, she found both her companions disposed to 
pay her every possible civility, so that her return, in point of comfort and safety, formed 

a strong contrast to her journey to London. , . 

Iler heart also was disburdened of the weight of grief, shame, apprehension, and fear, 
which had loaded her before her interview with the Queen at Richmond. But the human 
mind is so strangely capricious, that, when freed from the pressure of real misery, it 
becomes open and sensitive to the apprehension of ideal calamities. She was now much 
disturbed in mind, that she had heard nothing from Reuben Butler, to whom the operation 
of writing was so much more familiar than it was to herself. 
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“ It would have cost him sae little fash,” she said to herself ; “ for I hae seen his pen 
gang as fast ower the paper, as over it did ower the water when it was in the grey goose's 
wing. Woe's me! maybe he may be badly — but then my father wad likely hae said 
something about it — Or maybe lie may hac taen the rue, and kensna how to let me wot 
of his change of mind. lie needna be at inuckle fash about it,” — she went on, drawing 
herself up, though the tear of honest pride and injured affection gathered in her eye, as 
she entertained the suspicion, — “Jeanie Deans is no the lass to pu* him by the sleeve, or 
put him in mind of what he wishes to forget. I shall wish him weel and happy a’ the 
some; and if he has the luck to get a kirk in our country, I sail gang and hear him just 
the veiy same, to shew that I bear nac mulice.” And as she imagined the scene, the tear 
stole over her eye. 

In these melancholy reveries, Jeanie had full time to indulge herself j for her tra- 
velling companions, servants in a distinguished and fashionable family, had, of course, 
many topics df conversation, in which it wns absolutely impossible she could have 
cither pleasure or portion. She had, therefore, abundant leisure for refection, and even 
for self- tormenting, during the several days which, indulging the young horses the Duke 
was sending down to the North with sufficient ease and short stages, they occupied in 
reaching the neighbourhood of Carlisle. 

In approaching the vicinity of that ancient city, they discerned a considerable crowd 
upon an eminence at a little distance from the high road, and learned from some passengers 
who were gathering towards that busy scene from the southward, that the cause of the 
concourse was, the laudable public desire “ to see a doomed Scotch witch and thief get 
half of her due upo' II aribeebroo’ yonder, for she was only to be hanged; she should hae 
been boomed aloive, an’ cheap on’t.” 

“ Dear Mr. Archibald,” said the dame of the dairy elect, “ I never seed a woman 
hanged in a’ my life, and only four men, as made a goodly spectacle.” 

Mr. Archibald, however, was a Scotchman, and promised himself no exuberant 
pleasure in seeing his countrywoman undergo “ the terrible behests of law.” Moreover, 
he was a man of sense and delicacy in his way, and the late circumstances of Jennie's 
family, with the cause of her expedition to London, were not unknown to him ; so that lie 
answered dryly, it was impossible to stop, as lie must be early at Carlisle on some business 
of the Duke’s, and lie accordingly bid the postilions got on. 

The road at that time passed at about a quarter of a mile’s distance from the eminenee, 
called llaribee or Harabee-brow, which, though it is very moderate in si/e and height, is 
nevertheless seen from a great distance around, owing to the flatness of the country through 
which the Eden flows. Here many an outlaw, and border-rider of both kingdoms, bad 
wavered in the wind during the wars, and scarce less hostile truces, between tlie two 
countries. Upon llarabec, in latter days, other executions had taken place with as little 
ceremony as compassion ; for these frontier provinces remained long unsettled, and, even 
at the time of which we write, were ruder than those in the centre of England. 

The postilions drove on, wheeling, as the Penrith road led them, round tin* verge of 
the rising ground. Yet still the eyes of Mrs. Dolly Dutton, which, with the head and 
substantial person to which they belonged, were all turned towards the scene of action, 
could discern plainly the outline of the gallows-tree, relieved against the clear sky, the 
dark shpde formed by the persons of the executioner and the eriminal upon the light 
rounds of the tall aerial ladder, until one of the objects, lanclied into the air, gave 
unequivocal signs of mortal agony, though appearing in the distance not larger than 
a spidor^dependent at the extremity of his invisible thread, while the remaining form 
descended from its elevated situation, and regained with all speed an undistinguished 
place among the crowd. This termination of the tragic scene drew forth of course a 
squall from Mrs. Dutton, and JeAnie, with instinctive curiosity, turned her head in tho 
same direction. 
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The sight of a female culprit in the act of undergoing the fatal punishment from 
which her beloved sister had been so recently rescued, was too much, not perhaps for her 
nerves, but for her mind and feelings. She turned her head to the other side of the car- 
riage, with a sensation of sickness, of loathing, and of fainting. Her female companion 
overwhelmed her with questions, with proffers of assistance, with requests thut the 
carriage might be stopped — that a doctor might bo fetched — that drops might be gotten 
— that burnt feathers and asa foetid a, fair water, and hartshorn, might be procured, all at 
once, and without one instant’s delay. Archibald, more calm and considerate, only desired 
the carriage to push forward ; and it was net till they had got beyond sight of the fatal 
spectacle, that, seeing tlie deadly paleness of Jennie’s countenance, he stopped the carriage, 
and jumping out liimsclf, went in search of the n ost obvious and most easily procured 
of Mrs. Dutton’s pharmacopoeia — a draught, namely, of fair water. 

While Archibald was absent on this good-n Vured piece of m*i v e<\ damning the ditches 
which produced nothing but mud, and thinking upon the thousand bubbling spnngletsot 
his own mountains, the attendants on the execution began to pi*- the stationary vehicle 
in their way back to Carlisle. 

From their half-heard and half-understood words, Jennie, w1iom> attention was invo- 
luntarily riveted by them, as that of children is by ghn*t Tories, though they know the 
pain with which they will afterwards rcuiciuhi r them, Jcame, I «•«/, could discern that 
the present victim of the law had died (jump, aa it is t< run d by those unfortunates ; that 
i*, sullen, reckless, nnd impeuiteut, neither 11 firing God noi regarding man. 

“ A sture woife, and a dour,” said one C iinibriiiii peasant, as he clattered by in his 
wooden brogues, with a noi.se like the trampling of a dray-hoise. 

“ She has gone to ho master, with lio’s name in her month,” saul another; “ Shame 
tho country should hi* harried wi’ Scotch witches and Scotch hitchcb this gate— but I say 
hang and drown.” 

“ Ay, ay, Gaffer Tramp, take uwa yenldon, take awa low — hang the witch, and there 
will be less scathe amang us ; mine ow sen hoe been reckun this towmont.” 

“ And mine bairns hac been erining too, mon,” replied liis. neighbour. 

“ Silence wi’ your fulo tongues, ye churls,” said an old woman, who hobbled past 
them, as they stood talking near the carriage ; “ this, ay ns nae witch, but a bluidy-lingered 
thief and murderess.” 

“ Ay ? was it e’en sae, Dame 1 1 inch up ?” said one in a ei\il tone, and stepping out of 
hi* place to let the old woman pa«s along the foot-path — “ Nay, you know best, sure — 
but at ony rate, we hac but tint a Scot of her, and that’s a thing better lost than found.” 

The old woman passed oil without making any answer. 

“ Ay, ay, neighbour,” said Gaffer Tramp, “ sccst thou how one witch will speak for 
t’other — Scots or English, the same to them.” 

His companion shook his head, and replied in the same subdued tone, “Ay, ay, when 
a Sark-foot wife gets on her broomstick, the dames of Allouby are ready to mount, just 
as sure as the by-word gangs o* the hills, 

“ If Skidd.iw hath a ( ap, 

Cnilel wots full wcel of that " 

“ But,” continued Gaffer Tramp, “ thinkest thou the daughter o' yon liangit body 
isna as rank a witch as ho ?” 

“ I kennn clearly,” returned the felloiv, *■ but the folk arc speaking o’ swimming her 
i* the Eden.” And they passed on their several roads, after wishing each other good- 
morning. 

Just as the clowns left the place, and as Mr. Archibald returned with some fair water, 
a crowd of boys and girls, and some of the lower rabble of more mature age, came up 
from the place of execution, grouping themselves with many a yell of delight around a 
tall female fantastically dressed, avIio was dancing, leaping, and bounding in the midst of 
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them. A horrible recollection pressed on* Jeanie as she looked on this unfortunate 
creature ; and the reminiscence was mutual, for by a sudden exertion of great strength 
and agility, Madge Wildfire broke out of the noisy circle of tormentors who surrounded 
her, and clinging fast to the door of the calash, uttered, in a sound betwixt laughter and 
screaming, “ Eh, d’ye ken, Jeanie Deans, they hae hangit our mother?” Then suddenly 
changing her tone to that of the most piteous entreaty, she added, “ O gar them let me 
gang to cut her down ! — let me but cut her down ! — she is my mother, if she was waur 
than the deil, and she’ll be nae mair kenspecklc than half-hangit Maggie Dickson, that 
cried saut mony a day after she had been hangit ; her voice was roupit and hoarse, and 
her neck was a wee agee, or ye wad hae kend nae odds on her frae ony other saut-wife.” 

Mr. Archibald, embarrassed by the madwoman’s clinging to the carriage, and detaining 
around them her noisy and mischievous attendants, was all this while looking out for a 
constable or beudle, to whom he might commit the unfortunate creature. But seeing no 
such person of authority, he endeavoured to loosen her hold from the carriage, that they 
might escape from her by driving on. This, however, could hardly be achieved without 
some degree of violence ; Madge held fast, and renewed her frantic entreaties to be per- 
mitted to cut down her mother. “ It was but a tenpenny tow lost,” she said, “ and what 
was that to a woman’s life ?” There came up, however, a parcel of savage-looking fellows, 
butchers and graziers chiefly, among whose cattle there had been of late a very general 
and fatal distemper, which their wisdom imputed to witchcraft. They laid violent hands 
on Madge, and tore her from the carriage, exclaiming — “ What, doest stop folk o* king’s 
highway ? Host no done mischief enow already, wi* thy murders and thy witclierings ? ” 

“ Oh Jeanie Deans— Jeanie Deans ! ” exclaimed the poor maniac, “ save my mother, 
and I will take ye to the Interpreter’s house again, — and I will teach ye a’ my bonny 

sangs, — and I will tell ye what came o’ the .” The rest of her entreaties were 

drowned in the shouts of the rabble. 

“Save her, for God’s sake! — save her from those people!” exclaimed Jeanie to 
Archibald. 

“ She is mad, but quite innocent ; she is mad, gentlemen,” said Archibald ; “ do not 
use her ill, take 1 her before the Mayor.” 

“ Ay, ay, we’se hae care enow on her,” answered one of the fellows ; “ gang thou thy 
gate, man, and mind thine own matters.” 

“ lie’s a Scot by his tongue,” said another ; “ and an he will come out o* his whirligig 
there, l’se gie him his tartan plaid fu’ o’ broken banes.” 

It was dear nothing could be done to rescue Madge ; and Archibald, who was a man 
of humanity, could only bid the postilions hurry on to Carlisle, that he might obtain 
some assistance to the unfortunate woman. As they drove off 1 , they heard the hoarse 
roar with which the mob preface acts of riot or cruelty, yet even above that deep and 
dire note, they could discern the screams of the unfortunate victim. They were soon 
out of hearing of the cries, but had no sooner entered the streets of Carlisle, than 
Archibald, at Jeanic’s earnest and urgent entreaty, went to a magistrate, to state the 
cruelty which was likely to bo exercised on this unhappy creature.' 

In about an hour and a half he returned, and reported to Jeanie, that the magistrate 
had very readily gone in person, with some assistants, to the rescue of the unfortunate 
woman, and that he had himself accompanied him ; that when they came to the muddy 
pool, in which the mob were ducking her, according to their favourite mode of punish- 
ment, th4 magistrate succeeded in rescuing her from their hands, but in a state of insensi- 
bility, jawing to the cruel treatment which she had received. lie added, that he had seen 
her carried to the workhouse, arfH understood that she had been brought to herself, and 
was expected to do well. 

This last averment was a slight alteration in point of fact, for Madge Wildfire was not 
expected to survive the treatment she had received ; but Jeanie seemed so much agitated, 
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that Mr. Archibald did not think it prudent to tell her the worst at once. Indeed, she 
appeared so fluttered and disordered by this alarming accident, that, although it had been 
their intention to proceed to Longtown that evening, her companions judged it most 
advisable to pass the night at Carlisle. 

This was particularly agreeable to Jeanie, who resolved, if poshible, to procure an 
interview with Madge Wildfire. Connecting some of her wild flights with the narrative 
of George Staunton, she was unwilling to omit the opportunity of extracting from her, 
if possible, some information concerning the fate of that unfortunate infant which had 
cost her sister so dear. Her acquaintance with the disordered slate of poor Madge’s 
mind did not permit her to cherish much hope that she could acquire from her any 
useful intelligence ; but then, since Madge’s mother had suffered her deserts, and was 
silent for ever, it was her only chance of obtaining any kind of information, and she was 
loath to lose the opportunity. 

She coloured her winh to Mr. Archibald by saying, that she had seen Madge formerly, 
and wished to know, as a matter of humanity, how she was attended to undei her present 
misfortunes. That complaisant person immediately wont to the workhouse, or hospital, 
in which he had seen the sufferer lodged, and brought back for reply, that the medical 
attendants positively forbade her seeing any one. When the application for admittance 
was repeated next day, Mr. Archibald was informed that she had been very quiet and 
composed, insomuch that the clergyman, who acted ai chaplain to the establishment, 
thought it expedient to read prayers beside her bed, but that her wandering fit of mind 
had returned soon after his departure; however, her countrywoman might see her if she 
chose it. She was not expected to live above an hour or two. 

Jeanie had no sooner received this information, than she hastened to the hospital, her 
companions attending her. They found the dying person in a large ward, where there 
were ten beds, of which the patient’s was the only 011c occupied. 

Madge was singing when they entered — singing her own wild snatches of songs and 
obsolete airs, with a voice no longer overstrained by false spirits, but softened, saddened, 
and subdued by bodily exhaustion. She was still insane, but was no longer able to 
express her wandering ideas in the wild notes of her former state of exalted imagination. 
There was death in the plaintive tones of her voice, which yet, in this moderated and 
melancholy mood, hail something of the lulling sound with which a mother sings her 
infant asleep. As Jeanie entered, she heard first the air, and then a part of the chorus 
and words, of what had been, perhaps, the song of a jolly harvest-home : 

“Our work ib over — oier now, " The night comes on when sots the sun, 

The gnodman wipes his weary brow, And labour ends when day is done 

The last long wain winds slow nway, When Autumn's gone and Wint« r’s come, 

And we are free to sport and pluj Wc hold our jo\ ml harvest-home ” 

Jeanie advanced to the bed-side when the strain was finished, and addressed Madge 
by her name. But it produced no symptoms of recollection. On the contrary, the 
patient, like one provoked by interruption, changed her posture, and called out, with an 
impatient tone, “Nijse — nurse, turn my face to the wa’, that I may never answer to 
that name ony mair, and never sec mair of a wicked world.” 

The attendant on the hospital arranged her in her bed as alio desired, with her face to 
the wall and her back to the light. So soon as she was quiet in this new position, she 
began again to sing in the same low and modulated strains, as if she was recovering the 
state of abstraction which the interruption of her visitants had disturbed. The strain, 
however, was different, and rather resembled the music of the Methodist hymns, though 
the measure of the song was similar to that of the former : 

“ When the flgbt of grace is fought,— “ When Charity, imprison'd hore, 

When the marriage vest Is wrought,— Longs for a more expanded sphere, 

When Faith hath chased cold Doubt away, Doff thy robos of sin and clay; 

And Hope but sickens at delay,— Christian, rise, and come away." 
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The strain was solemn and affecting, sustained as it was by the pathetic warble of a 
voice which had naturally been a fine one, and which weakness, if it diminished its 
power, had improved in softness. Archibald, though a follower of the court, and a 
pococurante by profession, was confused, if not affected ; the dairy-maid blubbered ; and 
Jeanie felt the tears rise spontaneously to her eyes. Even the nurse, accustomed to all 
modes in which the spirit can pass, seemed considerably moved. 

The patient was evidently growing weaker, as was intimated by an apparent difficulty 
of breathing, which seized her from time to time, and by the utterance of low listless 
moans, intimating that nature was succumbing in the lust conflict. But the spirit of 
melody, which must originally have so strongly possessed this unfortunate young woman, 
seemed, at every interval of ease, to triumph over her pain and weakness. And it was 
remarkable, that there could always be traced in her songs something appropriate, though 
perhaps only obliquely or collaterally so, to her present situation. Her next seemed the 
fragment of some old ballad : 


“ Cauld in my bed, Lord Archibald, 
And sad my sleep of sorrow ; 

But thine sail be as sad and cauld, 
My fnusc true-love 1 to-morrow. 


And weep ye not, my maidens free, 
Though death ynur mistress borrow; 
For he for whom I die to-day, 

* Shall die for me to morrow ” 


Again she changed the tune to one wilder, less monotonous, and less regular. But of 
the words, only a fragment or two could be collected by those who listened to this 
singular scene : 


“ Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
"Walking »o early; 

Sweet Kobin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 

“ * Tell me, thou bonny binl, 
"When shall I marry me l ' 

4 When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkwurd shall carry >e.’ 

* * * 


1 Who makes the bridal bed, 
ltirdie, saj trul) ! ’ — 

4 Tlie grey headed sexton, 

That delves the grave duly.’ 

* • * 

* The glow worm o’er grave and stono 
Shall light thee stead) ; 

The nul from the steeple sing, 

* Welcome, proud lady.’” 


Iler voice, died away with the last notes, mid she fell into a slumber, from which the 
experienced attendant assured them, that she ne\er would awake at all, or tally in the 
death agony. 

The nurse’s prophecy proved true. The poor maniac parted with existence, without 
again uttering a sound of any kind. But our travellers did not witness this catastrophe. 
They left the hospital as soon as Jeanie had satisfied herself that no elucidation of her 
sister’s misfortunes w r as to be hoped from the dying person.* 


* In taking leave of the poor maniac, the author may here observe, ihat the first conniption of the character, tim lgh aflei 
wards greatly altered, was taken from that of n person calling herself, and called by others, Feckless Fannie, (*i*-*l or feeble 
Fannie,) who always travelled with a email flock of tdiecp. The following account, furnished by the peruf-vering kindness ot 
Mr. Train, contains probably all that can now lie known of her history, though many, among whom w the author, m»> 
remember having hoard of Feckless Fannie, In the days of their youth. 

44 My leisure hours,” says Mr. Train, 44 for some time past have been mostly spent in searching for particulars relating to 
the maniac called Feckless Fannie, who travelled over nil Scotland and England, between the jean 17U7 and 177.1. and 
whose history is altogether so like a romance, that I have lieen at all possible pains to collect every particular that can be 
pound relative to her in Galloway, or in Ayrshire. 

44 When Feckless Fannie appeared in Ayrshire, for the first time, in the summer of 17C1), she attracted much notice, from 
being attended by twelve or thirteen shcop, who seemed all endued with faculties so much superior to the ordinary race of 
animals of the same species, as to excite universal astonishment. She had for each a diflbreHk name, to which it answered 
when called by its mistress, and would likewise obey in the most surprising manner any command she thought propeT to give. 
When travelling, she always walked in front of her flock, and they followed her closely behind. When she lay down at night 
m the fields, for she would never enter into a house, they always disputed who should lie next to her, by which means she 
was kept jwarm, while she lay in the midst of them ; when she attempted to rise from the ground, an old rain, whose 
name was Charlie, always claimed the sole right of assisting her ; pushing any that stood In his way aside, until he arrived 
right before his mistress ; he then bowed his head nearly to tye ground that she might lay her hands on his horns, which 
were very lamp ; he then lifted her gently from the ground by raising his head. If she chanced to- leave her flock feeding, 
as soon as UK discovered Bhe was gone, they all began to bleat most piteously, and would continue to do so till she returned • 
they wou)A«ien testify their joy by rubbing their sides against her petticoat, and frisking about. 

" Feckless Fannie was not, like most other demented creatures, fond of fine dress ; on her head she wore an old slouched 
hat, over her shoulders an old plaid, and carried always in her hand a shepherd’s crook ; with any of these articles, "'h* 
invariably declared she would not part for any consideration whatever When Bhe was interrogated why she set so much 
value on things seemingly so insignificant, she would sometimes relate the history of her misfortune, which was briefly as 
follows t , 

41 4 1 am the only daughter of a wealthy squire in the north of England, but 1 loved my father's shepherd, and that hM 
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been my ruin ; for my father, fearing his family would be disgraced by such an alliance, in a passion moi tally wounded my 
lover with a shot from a pistol. I arrived just In time to receive the lost blessing of the dying man, and to close his eyes in 
death. He boqueathed me his little all, but I only accepted these sheep, to be my sole companions through life, and this hat, 
this plaid, and this crook, all of which I will cany until T descend Into the grave.’ 

“ This is the substance of a ballad, eighty-four lines of which I copied down lately from the recitation of an old woman m 
this place, who says she has seen it in print, with a plate on the title-page, representing Fannie with her sheep behind her. 
As this ballad is said to have been written by Lowe, the author of Mary's Dream, T am surprised that It has not been noticed 
by Cromok, in his Remains of Nlthsdale and Galloway Song ; but he perhaps thought it unworthy of a place In his collection, 
as there is very little merit In the composition ; which want of room prevents ino from transcribing at present But if 1 
thought you had never seen It, 1 would take an early opportunity of doing so. 

•• After having made the tour of tlalloway in 17 fly, os Fannie was wandering in the neighbourhood of MufftU, on her way to 
Edinburgh, where, 1 am informed, she was likewise well known, Old Charlie, her favourite ram. chanced In break into a kale- 
yard, which the proprietor observing, let loose a mastiff that bunted die poor sheep to death. This was a *od misfortune ; it 
seemed to renew all the pangs which she formerly felt on the death or her lover. Shu would not part from the side of her old 
fncnd for several days, and It was with much difficulty she consented to allow him to be liuiicri ; but, still wishing to pay a 
tribute to his memory, she coverod his grave with moss, and ienccd it r< und with osiers, and annually returned to th n same 
spot, and pulled the weeds from the grave and repaired the fence. This is altogether Hhe a romance; but t believe It Is 
really truo that aha did so. The grave of Charlio is still hold sacred even by the scliooM>oj s of the pit .unt day in tha' quarter. 
It Is now, perhaps, the only instance of the law of Kenneth ht'ng attended to which mi vs, ‘The grave when aniothatia 
hlainc liuth buried, leave untllled for seven years. Repute every grave lu>n* *u as <Hou lie well advised, that in no wise with 
tliy feet thou tread upon it/ 

“ Through the storms of winter, as well as in the milder seasons of ’he voor, sin. ramie Jed her wandenou course, nor could 
she be prevented from doing so, either by entreaty or promise *,f reward. The late l>r Fullvton ui Kosemount, in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr, being well acquainted with her father when in England, eodoavou reil, in a severe season, by every 
means in his power, to detain her at Rocemount for a few days until the weatlu r .leiuhl become more nuld , but when she 
Imiml herself rested a little, and saw he: sheep fed, she raised her crook, which was the sign./ -he always gave fur the sheep 
to follow her, end off they all marched together. 

" But the hour of poor Fannie’s dissolution was now a. bund Mid she s» omed anxious to ai -iv< at the Spot wluwe she was 
to terminate her moi tal career. Bin* proceeded to Gto ,mw f and while poshing through that city .an owd of idlebnvs, attracted 
by her hingul ir appearance, together with the m v city of seeing so mam sheep obi j mg lur command, began to torment her 
with their pranks, till she became so irritated that she pelted tliein with brick* and t tones whi h they rotumed in such a 
manner, that she was actually stoned to death between Glasgim ,md Auilerston 

1 ‘ To tlic real history ol this singular individual, credulity has attached several superstitious appendages. It is said, that 
the farmer who was the cause of Charlie's death, shortly afterwards di owned him* if m ,i peat hag; and that ihe hand, with 
which a huicher in Kilmarnock struck one of tlic other sheep, became powerlr s .ind withered to the very bone. In the 
summer of l/fifl, when site was passing by New Cumnock, u voung man. wliose nami was Willian Forsytli, son of a farmer 
111 the snine parish, plagued her so much that she wished lie might never see the morn, upon which he went home and hanged 
lni'is, lr m his father's barn. And I doubt not that many such stories may jet ho riuicmbered m other parts where she hod 
been " 

So far Mr. Train. The author can only add to this narrative, that Feckless Fannie and her little iloek were well known in 
the pastoral districts. 

In attempting to introduce such a character into fiction, the author felt the risk of encountering a comparison with the 
Mnn.i of Sterne, mid, besides, tin mechanism of tin* story would have been ns much retarded by Feckless Fannie's flocl , as 
the night march of Don (Juixotc was delayed by Sane ho'* talc of the sheep that were ferried over the river. 

The author has only to add, that notwithstanding the preciseness of lus friend Mr Train’s statement, there maybe some 
hopes that the outrage on Feckless Fannie nnd her little flock was not carried to extremity. There is no mention of any 7 trial 
on account of it, which, had it occurred in the manner stated, would have certainly tak^n place, and the author has under- 
stood that it was on the Border she was last sc n, about the skirls of tlic Chivied hills, hut without her little flock. 




dF®ntji=iTn^t. 


W lit thou go on w ith mi » 

Thi moon is bright, the sl i is culm 
And 1 know well the occ-tn paths 
Thou wilt go on with ini' 

III ALA DA 


HE fatigue and agitation of these vaiious scenes had agitated Jeanie so 
much, notwithstanding her robust strength of constitution, that Archibald 
judged it necessary that she should have a day’s repose at the village ol 
Longtowu. It was in vain that Jeanie piotestcd against any delay. The 
Duke of Argyle’s man of confidence w as of course consequential ; and as 
he had been bred to the medical profession in his youth, (at least be used 
this expression to describe his having, thirty yeurs before, pounded for six mondi in the 
mortar of old Mungo Mangleman, the surgeon at Greenock,) he was obstinate whenever 
a matter of health was in question. 

In this case he discovered febrile symptoms, and having once made a happy application 
of that learned phrase to Jeonie’s case, all farther resistance became in vain ; and she 
was glad to acquiesce, and even to go to bed, and drink water-gruel, in order that she 
might possess her soul in quiet and without interruption. 

Mr. Archibald was equally attentive in another particular. He observed that the 
execution of the old woman, and the miserable fate of her daughter, seemed to have had 
a morejiowerful effect upon Jeanie’s mind, than the usual feelings of humanity might 
naturally have been expected to occasion. Yet she was obviously a strong-minded, 
sensible jmung woman, and in no respect Subject to nervous affections ; and therefore 
Arcnifcflla, being ignorant of any special connexion between his master’s protegee and 
these unfortunate persons, excepting that she had seen Madge formerly in Scotland, 
naturally imputed the strong impression these events had made upon her, to her asspeiu- 
ting them with the unhappy circumstances in which her sister had so lately stood. He 
became anxious, therefore, to prevent any thing occurring which might recall these 
associations to Jeanie’s mind. 
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Archibald had speedily an opportunity of exercising this precaution. A pedlar 
brought to Longtown that evening, amongst other wares, a large broad-side sheet, giving 
an account of the “ Last Speech and Execution of Margaret Murdock son, and of the 
barbarous Murder of her Daughter, Magdalene or Madge Murdockson, called Madge 
Wildfire ; and of her pious conversation with his Reverence Archdeacon Fleming 
which authentic publication had apparently token place on the day they left Carlisle, and 
lieing on article of a nature peculiarly acceptable to such country-folk as were within 
hearing of the transaction, the itinerant bibliopolist had forthwith added Ilium to liis 
stock in trade. lie found a merchant sooner than lie expected ; for Archibald, much 
applauding his own prudence, purchased the whole lot for two shillings and turn ‘.pence ; 
and the pedlar, delighted with the profit of such a wholesale transaction, instantly 
returned to Carlisle to supply himself with more. 

The considerate Mr. Archibald was about to commit Ills whole purchase to the dames, 
but it was rescued by the yet more considerate dairy-damsel, who said, verj prudently, 
it was a pity to waste so much paper, which might crepe hair, pin up bonnet-, and serve 
many other useful purposes,* and who promised to put the parcel into her mvn trunk, 
and keep it carefully out of the sight of Mrs. .Teanio Deans* “ Though, by -the.- bye, she 
had no great notion of folk being so very nice. Mrs. Demis might have had enough to 
think about the gallows all this time to endure a sight ot it, without all this to do 
about it.” 

Archibald reminded the dame of the dairy oi“ the Duke's particular charge, that they 
should be attentive and civil to »Jeanie ; as al-o 1 hut they wen- to part company soon, and 
consequently would not be doomed to observing any one’s health or tamper during the 
rest of the journey. With which answer Mrs. Dolly Dutton \vaa obliged to hold lierself 
satisfied. 

On the morning they resumed their journey, and prosecuted it successfully, travelling 
through Dumfries-shirc* and part of Lanarkshire, until they arrived at the small town of 
Uutherglen, within about four miles of (Ibi-gow. Here an express brought letters to 
Archibald from the principal agent of the Duke of Argyle in Edinburgh. 

Tie said nothing of their contents that evening ; but when they were seated in tbo 
carriage the next day, the faithful squire informed Joanie, that be bad received directions 
from the Duke’s factor, to whom his Grace had recommended him to carry her, if she 
had no objection, for a sta'-e or two beyond (llasgow. Some temporary causes of 
discon tout had occasioned tumults in that city and the neighbourhood, which would 
render it uuadvisuble for Mr&. .Jennie Deans to travel alone and unprotected betwixt 
that city and Edinburgh ; whereas, by going forward a little farther, they would meet 
one of his (1 race’s subfactors, vrho was coming down from the Highlands to Edinburgh 
with his wife, ami under whoso charge she might journey with comfort and in safety. 

Jennie remonstrated against this arrangement. “ She had been long,” she said, “ frae 
liamo — her father and her sister behoved to he very anxious to sec her — there were 
other friends she lmd that werena weol in health. She w as willing to pay for man and 
horse at Glasgow, and surely naebody wad meddle wi’ sac harmless and feckless a 
creature as she was. — She was lnuckle obliged by tlic offer; but never lmnted deer 
binged for its resting-place as I do to find myself at Saint Leonard’s.” 

The groom of the chambers exchanged a look with his female companion, which 
seemed so full of meaning, that Jeanie screamed aloud — “ O Mr. Archibald— Mrs. 
Dutton, if ye ken of ony thing that has happened at Saint Leonard’s, for God’s sake — 
for pity’s sake, tell me, and dinna keep me in suspense !” 

“ I really know nothing, Mrs. Deans,” said the groom of the chambers. 

“And 1 — I — I am sure, I knows os little,” said the dame of the dairy, while some 
communication seemed to tremble on lier lips, which, at a glance of Archibald’s eye, she 
appeared to swallow down, and compressed her lips thereafter into a state of extreme and 
vigilant firmness, as if she had been afraid of its bolting out before she was aware. 

Voi. III. Q Q 
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Jeanie saw there was to be something concealed from her, and it was only the repeated 
assurances of Archibald that her father — her sister — all her friends were, as for as he 
knew, well and happy, that at all pacified her alarm. From such respectable people as 
those with whom she travelled she could apprehend no harm, and yet her distress- was so 
obvious, that Archibald, as a lost resource, pulled out, and put ipto her hand, a slip of 
paper, on which these words were written : — 

“Jeanie Deans — You will do me a favour by going with Archibald and my female 
domestic a day’s journey beyond Glasgow, and asking them no questions, which will 
greatly oblige your friend, “ Arqyle & Greenwich ” 


Although this laconic epistle, from a nobleman to whom she was bound by such ines- 
timable obligations, silenced all Jeanie’s objections to the proposed route, it rather added 
to thun diminished the eagerness of’ licr curiosity. The proceeding to Glasgow seemed 
now no longer to be an object with her fellow-travellers. On the contrary, they kept 
the left-hand side of the river Clyde, and travelled through a thousand beautiful and 
changing views down the side of that noble stream, till, ceasing to hold its inland 
character, it began to assume that of a navigable river. 

“ You are not for gaun intill Glasgow then ?” said Jeanie, as she observed that the 
drivers made no motion for inclining their horses’ heads towards the ancient bridge, 
which was then the only mode of access to St. Mungo’s capital. 

“No,” replied Archibald; “there is some popular commotion, and as our Duke is in 
opposition to the court, perhaps we Viiglit be too well leeeived; or they might take it in 
their heads to remember that the Captain of' Cariiek came down upon them with ln\ 
Iliglilandmen in the time of Shaw field’s mob in 172J, and then we would be too ill re- 
ceived.* And, at any rate, it is best for us, and lor me in paiticulnr, who mnj be sup- 
posed to possess liis Grace’s mind upon many particular-., to leave the good people of 
the G orbals to act according to tliur own imaginations, without either provoking or 
encouraging them by my presence.” 

To reasoning of sueli tone and consequence Jeanie had nothing to reply, although it 
seemed to her to contain fully as much self-importance us truth. 

The carriage meantime i oiled on; the river expanded it&elf, and gradually assumed the 
dignity of an estuary or arm of the sea. The influence of the advancing and retiring 
tides became more and more evident, and in the beautiful words of him of the laim 1 


wreath, the river waxed 


A broader and a brondir strcim 


The cormorant Btandf. upon its shoals, 
black and dripping wings 
Half open’d to the wind 

“ Which way lies Inverary?” sahl Jeanie, gazing on the dusky ocean of Highland 
liills, which now, piled above each other, and intersected by many a lake, stretched aw a) 
on the opposite side of the river to the northward. “ lb yon high castle the Duke’s 

llOObC? ” 

“ That, Mrs. Deans? — Lud help thee,” replied Archibald, “ that’s the old castle of 
Dumbarton, the strongest place in Europe, be the other what it may. Sir William 
Wallace was governor of it in the old wars with the English, and liis Grace is governor 
just now. It is always entrusted to the best man in Scotland.” 

“ And docs the Duke live on that high yock, then?” demanded Jeanie, 

“ Nqfljno, he has his deputy-governor, who commands in his absericc; he lives in the 
whiteiiiouso you see at the bottom of the rock— His Grace does not reside there himself.” 

“ I think not, indeed,” said fhe dairy-woman, upon whose mind the road, since they 
had left Dumfries, had made no very favourable impression, “ for if he did, he might go 

* In 172V, there was a great not In Glasgow on account of the malt-tax. Among the troops brought In to restore ord< r, 
wn* one of the independent companies of Highlander* levied in Argyleshiro, and distinguished, in a lampoon of the period, n*> 
“ Campbell of Carrlck and his Highland thitves ” It was called Miawflcld's Mob, because much of the popular violence was 
directed agapst Daniel Campboll, Eeq of Shawfleld, M P , Provost of tho towh 
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whistle for ft dairy-woman, an he were the only duke in England. I did not leave my 1 
place and my friends to come down to see eowa starve to death upon h&s as they he at 
that pig-stye of Elfinfoot, as you call it, Mr. Archibald, or to be pcrchdH upon the top of 
a rock, like a squirrel in his cage, hung out of a three pair of stairs window*” 

Inwardly chuckling that these symptom! of recalcitration had not taken place until the 
fair malecontent was, as he mentally termed it, under his thumb, Archibald coolly replied, 
“ that the hills were none of his making, nor did he know how to mend them; but as to 
lodging, they would soon be in a house of the Duke’s in a very pleasant island galled 
Roseneath, where they went to wait for shipping to take them to* Inverary, amf would 
moot the company with whom Jeanie was to return to Edinburgh.” ~ 

“ An island?” said Jeanie, who, in the course of her various and adventiirou^travCls, 
had never quitted terra firma, " then I am doubting we maun gang in atm of these 
boats; they look unco sma v , and the waves aresometh5% rough, and—*—* 

“ Mr. Arclubald,” said Mrs. Dutton, “ % Vrtfi ttof consent to ft; I was never engaged 
to leave the country, and I desire you will Ipd drive round thft other way to 

the Duke’s house.” ♦ s * 

“ There is a safe pinnace belonging to his Grace, ma’am, close by,” replied Archibald, 
“ and you need be under no apprehensions whatsoever.” * { 

“ But 1 am under apprehensions,” said the damSol; “ and I insist upon going round 
by loud, Mr. Archibald, were it ten miles about.” 

“lam sorry I cannot oblige yon, madam, as Roseneath happens to be an island.” 

“ If it were ten islands,” said the incensed dame, “ that’s no reason why I should be 
drowned in going over the seas to it.” 

“ No reason why you should be drowned, certainly, ma’am,” answered the unmoved 
groom of the chambers, “but an admirable good one why you cannot proceed to it by 
land ” And, fixed his master’s mandates to perform, he pointed wiTli his hand, and the 
di ivers, turning off the high-road, proceeded towards a small hamlet of fishing huts, where 
a shallop, somewhat more gaily decorated than any which they had yet seen, having a 
flag which displayed a boar’s head, crested with a ducal coronet, waited with two or three 
seamen, and as many Uighlanders. 

The carriage stopped, and the men began to unyoke their horses, while Mr. Archibald 
grn\ely superintended the removal of the baggage from the carriage to the little vessel. 
“ Has the Caroline been long arrived?” said Archibald to one of the seamen. 

“ She has been here in five days from Liverpool, and she’s lying down at Greenock ” 
onsu ered the fellow. . 

“Let the horses and carriage go down to Greenock then,” said Archibald, “and^btitp 
embarked there for Inverary when I send notice — they may stand in my cousin’s, Duncan 
Archibald the stabler’s. — Ladies,” ho added, “ I hope you will get yourselves ready, we 
must not lose the tide.” 

“ Mrs. Deans,” said the Cowslip of Inverary, “ you may do as you please — hut I will 
sit here all night, rather than go into that there pointed egg-shell. — Fellow — fellow 1 ” 
(this was addressed to a Highlander who was lifting a travelling trunk) “ that trunk is 
mine, and that there hand-box, and that pillion mail, and those seven bundles, and the 
paper-hag; and if you venture to touch one of them, it shall he at your peril.” 

The Celt kept his eye fixed on the speaker, then turned his head towards Archibald, 
and receiving no countervailing signal, he shouldered the portmanteau, and without 
farther notice of the distressed damsel, or paying any attention to remonstrances, which 
probably he did not understand, and would certainly have equally disregarded whether 
he understood them or not, moved off with Mrs. Dutton’s wearables and deposited the 
trunk containing them safely in the boat. 

The baggage being stowed in safety, Mr. Archibald handed Jeanie out of the carriage, 
and, not without some tremor on her port, she was transported through the surf end 
placed in the boat* He then offered the same civility to his fellow-servant^ but she was 

uu» 



to wnAuxt vwfoM, 

resolute tnWwfbsal to quit the carriage, in Vlhicli she now remained in’ solitary state, 
threatening all concerned or unconcerned with actions for wages and board-wages, damages 
and ekpenso*, aqtf numbering oft her fingers the gowns and other habiliments, from which 
she seemed )n the act of being separated for ever. Hr. Archibald did not give himself 
the trouble of making many remonstrances, which, indeed, seemed only to aggravate the 
damsel's indignation, but spoke two or three words to the Highlanders in Gaelic; and the 
wily mountaineers, approaching the carriage cautiously, and without giving the slightest 
intimation of their intention, at once seized the recusant so effectually fast that she could 
neither resist nor struggle, and hoisting her on their shoulders in nearly a horizontal 
posture, rushed down with her to the beach, and through the surf, and with no other 
inconvenience than ruffling her garments a little, deposited her in the boat; but in a state 
of surprise, mortification, and terror, at her sudden transportation, which rendered her 
absolutely mute for two or three minutes. The men jumped in themselves; one tall 
fellow remained till he had pushed off the boat, and then tumbled in upon his companions. 
They took their oars and began to pull from the shore, then spread their sail, and drove 
merrily across the firth. 

44 You Scotch villain!” said the infuriated damsel to Archibald, 44 how dare you uge a 
person like me in this way?” 

44 Madam,” said Archibald, with infinite composure, 44 it’s high time you should know 
you are in the Duke’s country, and that there is not one of these fellows but would throw 
you out of the boat as readily as into it, if such were his Grace’s pleasure.” 

44 Then the Lord have mercy on me ! ” said Mrs* Dutton. 44 If I had had any on myself, 
I would never have engaged with you.” 

44 It’s something of the latest to think of that now, Mrs. Dutton,” said Archibald; 
44 but I assure you, you will find the Highlands have their pleasures. You will have a 
dozen of cow-milkers under your own authority at Inverary, and you may throw any of 
them into the lake, if you have a mind, for the Duke’s head people are almost as great as 
himself.” 

44 This is a strange business, to be sure, Mr. Archibald,” said the lady; 44 but I suppose 
I must make the best on’t. — Are you sure the boat will not sink? it leans terribly to one 
side, in my poor mind.” 

44 Fear nothing,” said Mr. Archibald, taking a moBt important pinch of snuff; 44 this 
same ferry on Clyde knows us very well, or wo know it, which is all the same; no fear 

any of our people meeting with any accident. We should have crossed from tlic 
gg||tfite shore, but for the disturbances at Glasgow, which made it improper for his 
people to pass through the city.” 

44 Are ybtt not afeord, Mrs. Deans,” said the dairy-vestal, addressing Jeanie, who sat, 
not in the mast comfortable state of mind, by the side of Archibald, who himself managed 
the helm;-^ 44 Are you not afeard of these wild man with their naked knees, and of this 
nut-shell of a thing, that seems, bobbing up and down like a skimming-dish in a 
milk-pail?” 

44 No— no— madam,” answered Jeanie, with some hesitation, 44 1 am not feared; for I 
hae seen Hielandmen before, though I never was sae near them; and for the danger of 
the deep waters, I trust there is a Providence by sea as well as by land.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dutton, 44 it is a beautiful thing to have learned to write and read, 
for one can always say such fine words whatever should befall them.” 

Archibald, rejoicing in the impression Which his vigorous measure? had mtde upon the 
intranjPfcle dairymaid, now applied himself, as a sensible and good-natured mao, to secure 
by fm means the ascendency j^tch ha had obtained by some wholesome violence; and 
a be succeeded so well in representing to her the idle nature of her fears, and the (Itypos* 
* ©ability of leaving her upon Aha beach,’ throned in an empty carriage, that tiki good 
understanding* of th# party wgl completely revived ere they landed at Eoseneath. 
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I)m1 1 1 rtuno i uu’i' 

()i nthir T»c tun our b irk t» which 
Wi ifiuld appoint no port to thu. bihl phu > 

In dim 


HE ibl aruls in the Filth of Cljde, which the daily passage of so many 
smoke-pennoncd steam-boats now lcndei s so easily accessible, were, in our 
fathers* times secluded spots, frequented by no travellers, ami few a isitanta 
of any kind. They ure of exquisite, yet \ aried beauty . An an, a moun- 
tainous region, or Alpine island, abounds with the grandest and most 
romantic scenery. Bute is of a sot ter and more woodland character. The 
Cumrays, as if to exhibit a contrast to both, are green, le\ ' 1, and bare, fonning the links 
of a sort of natural bar, which is drawn along the mouth of the firth, leaving laige 
intervals, however, of ocean. Rosencath, a smaller isle, lies much higher up the firth, 
and towards its western shore, near the opening ot the lake called the Gare-Loch, and not 
far from Loch Long and Loch Scant, or the Holy-Loch, which wind from the mountains 
of the Western Highlands to join the estuary of the Clyde. 

In those isles the severe frost winds, which tyrannize over the vegetable creation 
during a Scottish spring, are comparatively little felt; nor, excepting the gigantic 
strength of Arran, are they much exposed to the Atlantic storms, lying landlocked and 
protected to the westward by the shores of Ayrshire. Accordingly, the weeping-willow, 
the weeping-birch, and other trees of early and pendulous shoots, flourish in these 
favoured recesses in a degree unknown in our eastern districts; and the air is also said 
to possess that mildness which is favourable to consumptive cases. 
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The picturesque beauty of the island of Roseneath, in particular, had such recom- 
mendations, that the Karin and Dukes of Argyle, from an early period, made it their 
occasional residence, and had their temporary accommodation in a fishing or hunting- 
lodge, which succeeding improvements have since transformed into a palace. It was in 
its original simplicity, when the little bark, which wc left traversing the firth at the end 
of last chapter, approached the shores of the isle. 

When they touched the landing-place, which was partly shrouded by some old low but 
wide-spreading oak-trees, intermixed with hazel-bushes, two or three figures were seen 
as if awaiting their arrival. To these Jcanie paid little attention, so that it was with a 
shock of surprise almost electrical, that, upon being carried by the rowers out of the 
boat to the shore, she was received in the arms of her father! 

It was too wonderful to be believed — too much like a happy dream to have the stable 
feeling of reality — She extricated herself from his close and affectionate embrace, and 
held him at arm’s length, to satisfy her mind that it was no illusion. But the form was 
indisputable — Douce David Deans himself, in liis best light-blue Sunday’s coat, with 
broad metal-buttons, and waistcoat and breeches of the same, his strong gramaslies or 
leggins of thick grey cloth —tlic very copper buckles — the broad Lowland blue bonnet, 
thrown back as he lifted his eyes to Heaven in speechless gratitude — the grey locks that 
straggled from beneath it down his weather-beaten “ballets” — the bald and furrowed 
forehead— the clear blue eye, that, undimmed by years, gleamed bright and pale from 
under its shaggy grey pent-house — the features, usually so stem ami stoical, now melted 
into the unwonted expression of rapturous joy, affection, and gratitude — were all those of 
David Deans ; and so happily did they assort together, that, should 1 ever again see my 
friends Wilkie or Allan, T will try to borrow or steal from them a sketch of this very 
scene. 

“Jcanie — my ain Jcanie — my host — my mn'nt dutiful bairn — the Lord or Israel be 
thy father, for I am hardly worthy of thee ! Thou hast redeemed our captivity — brought 
back the honour of our house — Bless thee, my bairn, with mercies promised and 
purchased ! But lie has blessed thee, in the good of which lie lias made thee the 
instrument.” 

These words broke from him not without tears, though David was of no melting 
mood. Archibald had, with delicate attention, withdrawn the spectators from tin* 
interview, so that the wood and setting sun alone were witnesses of the expansion of 
their feelings. 

“And Eliio? — and Efhe, dear father!” was an eager interjeetional question which 
Jeanie repeatedly threw in among her expressions of joyful thankfulness. 

“Ye will hear — ye will lieur,” said David hastily, and ever and anon renewed his 
grateful acknowledgments to Heaven for sending Jeanie safe down from the land of 
prelatic deadness and schismatic heresy ; and had delivered her from the dangers of the 
way, and the lion.** that were in the path. 

“ And Effie?” repeated her affectionate sister again and again. “ And — and” — (fain 
would she have said Butler, but she modified the direct inquiry) — “and Mr. and Mis. 
Saddletree — and Dumbiedikes — and a’ friends?” 

“ A’ wcel — a’ weel, praise to His name ! ” 

“ &ud — Mr. Butler — he wasna weel when 1 gnod awn ?” 

“ He is quite mended — quite weel,” replied her father. 

“ Tfcnk God — but O, dear father, Effie ? — Effie ? ” 

“•You will never Bee her mair, my bairn,” answered Deans in a solemn tone — “ Yon 
are the ae and only leaf left n6fv on the auld tree — heal be your portion 1 ” 

“ She is dead ! — She is slain ! — It has come owor late !” exclaimed Jeanie, wringing 
her hands. 

“ No, Jeanie,” returned Deans, in the same grave melancholy tone. “ She lives in 
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the flesh, and is at freedom from earthly restraint if she were as much alive in faith, and 
as free from the bonds of Satan.” 

“ The Lord protect us !” said Jennie.—' “ Can the unhappy bairn hac left you for that 
villain ?” 

** It ower truly spoken, ’ said Deans — u She has left her auld father, that ha* wept 
and prayed for her — She has left her sister, that travailed and toiled for her like a mother 
— She has left the bones of her mother, and the land of her people, and she is ower the 
march wi’ that son of Belial — She has made a moonlight flitting of it.” He paused, fur 
a feeling betwixt sorrow and strong resentment choked his utterance. 

“ And wi’ that man ?— that fenrfu’ man ?” said Jeanie. “ And she lms left cs to gang 
aff wi’ him ? — O Effie, Effie, wha could hat thought it, after sic* u deliverance us you had 
been gifted wi’ !” 

“ She went out from us, my bairn, because she was not of -is," plied David. “ She 
is a withered branch will never bear fruit of grace - a scapegoat gone forth into the 
wilderness of the world, to carry wi’ her, as 1 trust, the sin* of our litHe congregation. 
The peace of the warld gang wi’ her, and a better pence when she has the grace to turn 
to it ! If she is of His elected, His ain hour will come. W hat would her mother have 
said, that famous and memorable matron, Krbcreu Mac .Naught, whose memory is like n 
flower of sweet savour in Newbattle, and a pot oi (tank incense in Luglon r But be it 
sac — let lier part — let her gang her gate —let her bite on her ain hi idle — The Lord kens 
his time — She was the bairn of prayers, and may not prove an utter castaway. But 
never, Jeanie, never more let her name lie spoken between you and me — She hath 
passed from us like the brook which vanislicth when the Mjimncr wnxetli warn, as patient 
Job snith — let her pass, and be forgotten.” 

There was a melancholy puiw> which followed these expression®. Jennie would fain 
have nuked more circumstances relating to her sister’s departure, but the tone of her 
father’s prohibition was pohitive. She was about to mention her interview with Staunton 
at his father’s rectory; hut, on hastily running n\cr the particulars in her memory, she 
thought that, on the whole, they were more likely to aggravate than diminish his distress 
of mind. She turned, therefore, the discourse from this painful subject, resolving to 
suspend farther inquiry until she should sec Butler, from whom she expected to learn the 
particulars of her sister’s elopement. 

But when was she to see Butler ? was a question she could not forlienr asking herself, 
especially while her father, as if eager to escape from the subject of his youngest daughter, 
pointed to the opposite shore of 1 Hunbartonshire, and asking Jeanie “if it werena a 
pleasant abode?’’ declared to her his intention of removing his earthly tabernacle to that 
country, “in respect he was solicited by his Grace the Duke of Argyle, us one well 
skilled in country labour, and a’ that appertained to flocks and herds, to superintend 
a store-farm, wliilk his Graee had tnen into his ain hand for the improvement of slock.” 

Jennie’s heart sunk within her at this declaration. “ She allowed it was a goodly and 
pleasant land, and sloped bonnily to the western sun ; and p»he doubted] ia that the pasture, 
might be very gude, for the grass looked green, for as drouthy ns the weather had been. 
But it was far frae home, and she thought she wad he often thinking on the bonny spots 
of turf, sac fu* of gownns and yellow king-cups, aniang the Crags at St. Leonard’s.” 

“ Dinna speak on’t, Jeanie,” said her father; “ I wish never to hear it named mail* — 
that is, after the rouping is ower, and the hills paid. But I brought a* the beasts ower- 
by that I thought ye wad like best. There is Gowans, and there’s your ain brockit cow, 
and the wee liawkit ane, that ye ca’d — I needna tell ye how ye ea’d it — hut I couldna bid 
them sell the petted creature, though the sight o’ it may sometimes gie us a sair heart — 
it’s no the poor dumb creature’s fault — And ano or tvva beasts niair I hae reserved, and 
I caused them to bo driven before the other beasts, that men might say, as when the son 
of Jesse returned from battle, * This is David’s spoil.’ ” 
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Upon more particular inquiry, Jeonie found new occasion to admire the active beneficence 
of her friend the Duke of Argyle. While establishing a sort of experimental farm on the 
skirts of his immense lliglilund estates, he had been somewhat at a loss to find a proper 
person in whom to vest the charge of it. The conversation his Groce had upon country 
matters with Jeanie Deans during their return from Richmond, had impressed him with 
a belief that the father, whose experience and succesb she so frequently quoted, must 
be exactly the sort of person whom he wanted. When the condition annexed to Effie’s 
pardon rendered it higldy probable that David Deans would choose to change his place 
of residence, this idea again occurred to the Duke more strongly, and os he was an 
enthusiast equally in agriculture and in benevolence, lie imagined he was serving tho 
purposes of both, when he wrote to the gentleman in Edinburgh intrusted with his afiuirs, 
to inquire into the character of David Deans, cowfeeder, and so forth, at St, Leonard's 
Crags ; and if he found him such as lie had been represented, to engage him without 
delay, and on the 1 most liberal terms, to superintend hib fancy-farm in Dumbartonshire. 

The proposal was made to old Dtnid by the gentleman so commissioned, on the 
second day after liis daughter’s pardon had reached Edinburgh. His resolution to leave 
St. Leonard’s had been already formed ; the honour of an express invitation from the Duke 
of Argyle to superintend a department where so much skill and diligence was required, 
was in itself extremely flattering ; and the more so, because honest David, who was not 
without an excellent opinion of his own talents, persuaded himself that, by accepting this 
charge, he would in some sort repay the great favour lie had received at the hands of 
the Argyle family. The appointments, including the right of sufficient grazing for a 
small stock of his own, were amply liberal ; and Dav id’s keen eye saw that the situation 
was convenient for trafficking to advantage in Highland cattle. There was risk of 
“lier’ship”* from the neighbouring mountains, indeed, but the awful name of the Duke 
of Argyle would be a great security, and a trilie of black-mail would, David was aware, 
assure his safety. 

Still, however, there were two points on which he haggled. The first was the 
character of the clergyman with whose worship he was to join ; and on this delicate point 
he received, as we will presently shew the reader, perfect satisfaction. The next obstacle 
was the condition of liis youngest daughter, obliged as she was to leave Scotland for so 
many years. 

The gentleman of the law smiled, and suid, “ There was no occasion to interpret that 
clause very strictly — that if the young woman left Scotland for a few months, or ev eu 
weeks, and came to her father’s new residence by sea from the western side of England, 
nobody would know of her arrival, or at least nobody who lmd either the right o * ; icli- 
nation to give her disturbance. The extensive heritable jurisdictions ot liis Grace 
excluded the interference of other magistrates with those living on his estate**, and they 
who were in immediate dependence on him would receive ordeis to give the young 
woman no disturbance*. Living on the verge of the Highlands, she might, indeed, be 
said to be out of Scotland, that is, beyond tho bounds of ordinary law and civilization.” 

Old Deans was not quite satisfied with this reasouing ; but the elopement of Effio, 
which took place on the third night after her liberation, rendered his residence at 
St. Leonard’s so detestable to him, that he closed at once with the proposal which had 
been mode him, and entered with pleasure into the idea of surprising Jeanie, as had been 
proposed t>y the Duke, to render the change of residence more striking to her. The Duke 
had apprised Archibald of these circumstances, with orders to act according to the 
instructionftc should receive from Edinburgh, and by which accordingly he was directed 
to bring Jeanie to lioseneath. 

The lather and daughter communicated these matters to each other, now stopping, 

* Hcr’shlp, a Scottish word which may be said to be now obsolete, because, fortunately, the practice of " plundering by 

armed force," which is it* meaning, doeb uot require to be commonly spoken of 
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now walking slowly towards the Lodge, which shewed itself among the trees, at about 
half a mile’s distance from the little hay in which they had landed. 

As they approached the house, David Deans informed his daughter, with somewhat 
like a grim simle, which was the utmost advance he ever made towards a mirthful 
expression of visage, that “there was baith a worshipful gentleman, and ane reverend 
gentleman, residing therein. The worshipful gentlemun was his honour the Laird of 
Knocktarlitie, who was bailie of the lordship under the Duke of Argyle, ane Highland 
gentleman, tarr’d wi’ the same stick,” David doubted, “as mony of them, namely, a 
hasty and choleric temper, and a ncglict of the higher things tlmt belong to vibration, 
and also a gripping onto the things of this world, without inucklc distinction of ptopertv ; 
but, however, ane glide hospitable gentleman, with whom it would be a pm t oi wisdom 
to live on a gude understanding, (for Uielmidmen wore hash, ower lmst}.) A > for the 
reverend person of whom he had spoken, ho was nuiriiduic by Uvmir oi the Duke ot 
Argylc (for David would not for the universe havo o»ll< d him present tie) Jor the kirk of 
tlie^ pariah in which their farm was situated, and ho v» its lil ely to lie hi lily acceptable 
unto the Christian souls of the parish, win wi re hungering fo» nd manna, having 
been fed but upon sour Hielnnd ‘wens by Mr. Duncan Mae Don* Might, tin hot minister, 
who began the morning duly, Sunday and Saturday, wi l h a mnlchhui ot usipiebaugh. 
But I need say the less about the present lad,” said David, agnm 'riinly grimacing, “ as 
I think ye may hae seen him afore ; and here he is com* to meet ic* 

She had indeed seen him btime, for it was no other than Reuben Butler himself. 





No mnrt shult thmi behold thy bi-dirs fici 
lliou luiit already had her last (nibrui 

Ln 01 os Mas. Asm hum hi w 


IIIS second surprise had been accomplished for Jennie Deans by the rod 
of the same bent volent enchanter, whose power had ti an^plantcd her 
father from the Crags of St. Leonards to the banks of the Garc-Loch. 
The Duke of Aigyle was not a person to forget tin* hereditary debt of 
gratitude, which had been b<queath<d to him by his grandfnditr, in 
favour of the grandson of old Bible Butlu*. lit had intirimlly usolved 
to provide for Reuben Butler in this kiik of Knock tailitie, of which tin* incumbent had 
just departed this life. Accordingly, his agent received the necessary instructions for 
that purpose, under the qualifying cordition always, that the learning and clmi actor of 
Mr. Butler bhould In* found proper for the charge. l T pon inquiry, these were found as 
highly satisfactory as had been reported in the case of David Deans himself. 

By this preferment, the Duke of Argyle moie essentially benefited his friend and 
protegee, Jeanie, than he himself w r as aware of, since he contributed to remove objections 
in her father’s mind to the match, which he had no idea had been in existence. 

We Have already noticed that Deuns had something of a piejudiec against Butler, 
which was, perhaps, in some degree owing to his possessing a sort of consciousness, that 
the poor dtker looked with eyes of affection upon his eldest daughter. This, in David’s 
eyes, w4& a sin of presumption, even although it bhould not be followed by any oveit 
act, or actual proposal. But the lively interest which Butler had displayed in his dis- 
tresses, bince Jeanie set forth on her London expedition, and which, therefore, he 
ascribed to personal respect for himself individually, had greatly softened the feelings of 
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irritability with which David had sometimes regarded him. And, while he was in this 
good disposition towards Butler, another incident took place which had great influence 
on the old man’s mind. 

So soon as the shock of Eflie’s second elopement was over, ii was Deans’s early cure 
to collect and refund to the Laird of Duiubicdike* ihe. money which he had lent for 
Elite's trial, and for Jennie’s travelling expenses. The Laird, the pony, the cocked hat, 
and the tobacco-pipe, had not been seen at St. Leonard’s Crags ii»i mail) a day; so that, 
in order to pay this debt, Da\id was under the necessity of repairing in person to th 
mansion of Dumbiedikcs. 

lie found it in a state* of unexpected hustle. There were workmen pulling down 
some of the old hangings, and replacing them with others, altering, repau .11 scrub- 
bing, painting, and white- washing. Rune \nis m> knowing the old house, v hich had 
been so long the mansion of sloth and silence. The Lord hi ms If sh mod 111 some 
confusion, and his reception, though kind, lacked *>im thing ot the reverential cordiality 
with which ho used to greet David Dean*. There u*»s .1 eh, mgs ulsu Da\hl did not 
very well know of what nature, about tin e t. j tor of this land* u prop* .Hoi — tin improve- 
ment in the shape of his garments, a sprueoness in the air with which they were put on, 
that were both novelties. Even the old hat looked smarter; t» e cock Imd been newly 
pointed, the lace had been lefreslied, and instead of slouching backward or forward >n 
the Laird’s head, as it happened to In* thrown on, it was adjusted \» ilh a knowing incli- 
nation over one eye. 

Da\id Deans opeue i his business, and told down ihe cadi. Duinhiedikes steadily 
inclined his ear to the one, and counted the other with a rout accuracy, interrupting 
David, while he was talking of the redemption of the captivity of Judah, to ask him 
whether he did not think one or two of the guineas look, d rather light. When lie was 
ratified on this point, had pocketed his money, and had signed a receipt, he addressed 
David with some little hesitation, — “ Jennie wad he writing ye something, gudeman?” 

About the siller?” replied David — “Nae doubt, she did.” 

‘‘And did she .>ay nae inair about me?” asked the Laird. 

‘‘Nae mail* but kind and Christian wishes — what suld she hnc said?” replied David, 
fully expecting that the Laird’s Ion?? courtship (if his dangling after Jcanic deserves so 
active a name) was now coining to a point. And so indeed it was, but not to that point 
which he wished or expected. 

“ Avveel, she kens her niii mind best, gudeman. I Jiae made a clean house o’ Jenny 
Balchristic, and her niece. They were a bad pack — stenl’d meat and mault, and loot the 
carters mngg the coals — I’m to be married the morn, and kirkit on Sunday.” 

Whatever David felt, lie was too proud and too steady-minded to show* any unpleasant 
surprise in his countenance and lnaunir. 

“I vvuss yc happy, sir, through Him that gies happiness — marriage is an honourable 
state.” 

“And T am wedding into an honourable house, David — the Laird of Lickpelfs 
youngest daughter — she sits next us in the kirk, and that's the way I cnino to think on’t.” 

There was no more to he said, but again to wish the Laird joy, to ta^lc a cup of his 
liquor, and to walk back again to St. Leonard’s, musing on the mutability ot human 
nflairs mid human resolutions. The expectation that one day or other Jcanic would bo 
Lady Dumbiedikcs, had, in spite of himself, kept a more absolute possession of David’s 
mind than lie himself was aware of. At least, it had hitherto seemed a union at all 
times within his daughter’s reach, whenever she might choose to give her silent lover 
any degree of encouragement, and now it was vanished for ever. David returned, there- 
fore, in no very gracious humour for so good a man. He was angry with Jeanie for not 
having encouraged the Luird — lie was angry with the Laird for requiring encourage- 
ment — and he was angry w r ith himself for being angry at all on the occasion. 
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On his return he found the gentleman who managed the Duke of Argyle’s affairs 
was desirous of seeing him, with a view to completing the arrangement between them. 
Thus, after a brief repose, he was obliged to set off anew for Edinburgh, so that old May 
Hettly declared, “ That a* this was to end with the master just walking himself aff his feet.” 

When tho business respecting the farm had been talked over and arranged, the pro- 
fessional gentleman acquainted David Deans, in answer to his inquiries concerning the 
state of public worship, that it was the pleasure of the Duke to put an excellent young 
clergyman, called Reuben Butler, into the parish, which was to be his future residence. 
u Reubeu Butler!” exclaimed David — “ Reuben Butler, the usher at Libbcrton?” 

“ The very same,” said the Duke’s commissioner; “his Grace has heard an excellent 
character oi‘ him, and has some hereditary obligations to him besides— few ministers 
will be so comfortable as I am directed to make Mr. Butler.” 

“ Obligations? — The Duke? — Obligations to Reuben Butler— Reuben Butler a placed 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland! ” exclaimed David, in interminable astonishment, for 
somehow he had been led by the bad success which Butler had hitherto met with in all 
his undertakings, to consider him as one of those step-sons of Fortune, whom she treats 
witli unceasing rigour, and ends with disinheriting altogether. 

There is, perhaps, no time at which we are disposed to think so highly of a friend, as 
when we find him standing higher than we expected in the esteem of others. When 
assured of the reality of Butler’s change of prospects, David expressed his great satis- 
faction at his success in life, which, he observed, was entirely owing to himself (David.) 
“ I advised his puir grandmother, who was but a silly woman, to breed him up to the 
ministry; and I prophesied that, with a blessing on his endeavours, he would become a 
polished shaft in the temple. lie may he something ower proud o* his carnal learning, 
but a gude lad, and has the root of the matter — as ministers gang now, where ye’ll find 
nne better, ye’ll find ten waur, than Reuben Butler.” 

lie took leave of the man of business, and walked homeward, forgetting liis weariness 
in the various speculations to which this wonderful piece of intelligence ga\e rise. 
Honest David had now, like other great men, to go to work to reconcile his speculative 
principles with existing circumstances; and, like other great men, when they set seriously 
about that task, lie was tolerably successful. • 

Ought Reuben Butler in conscience to accept of this preferment in the Kirk of 
Scotland, subject as David at present thought that establishment was to the Erastian 
encroachments of the civil power? This was the leading question, and he considered it 
carefully. “ The Kirk of Scotland was shorn of its beams, and deprived of its full 
artillery and banners of authority; but still it contained zealous and fructifying ] . stors, 
attentive congregations and, witli all her spots and blemishes, the like of this lvirk was 
nowhere else to lie seen upon earth.” 

David’s doubts liad been too many and too critical to permit him ever unequivocally 
to unite himself with any of the dissenters, who, upon various accounts, absolutely 
seceded from the national church. He had often joined in communion with such of the 
established clergy as approached nearest to the old Presbyterian model and principles of 
1640. And although there were many tilings to be amended in that system, yet he 
remembered that he, David Deans, had himself ever been a humble pleader for the good 
old cause in a legal way, but without rushing into right-hand excesses, divisions, and 
separatidhs. But, as an enemy to separation, he might join the right-hand of fellowship 
with a minister of the Kirk of Scotland in its present model. Ergo, Reuben Butler 
might takd^ossession of the parish of Knocktarlitie, without forfeiting his friendship or 
favour — -Q. E. D. But, secondly, carac the trying point of lay-patronage, which David 
Deans had ever maintained to be a coming in by the window, and over the wall, a 
cheating and starving the souls of a whole parish, for the purpose of clothing the bock 
and filling the belly of the incum]#jnt. 
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This presentation, therefore, from tlic Duke of Argyll, whatever was the worth and 
high character of that nobleman, was a limb of the brazen image, a portion of the evil 
thing, and with no kind of consistency could David bend his mind to favour such a 
transaction. But if the parishioners themselves joined in a general enll to Reuben 
Butler to bo their pastor, it did not seem quite bo c\ ident that the existence of *hta 
unhappy presentation was a reason for his refusing them the comforts of his doctrine. 
If the presbytery admitted him to the kirk, in virtue rather of that act of patronage 
than of the general coll of the congregation, that might be their er*-nr, and David allowed 
it was a heavy one. But if Reuben Butler accepted of the cure as tendered to him by 
those whom he was called to teach, and who had expressed themselves desirous to learn, 
David, after considering and reconsidering the m itlor, enrne, through the great virtue of 
if, to be of opinion that he might safely so act in that matte’-. 

There remained a third stumbling-block -the oaths to go\< ,-nment exact* l from the 
established clergymen, in which they acknowledge an Enistiun king and piri lament, and 
homologate the incorporating Union between England and Scotland, tint ngli which the 
latter kingdom had become part and portion of the former, wherein JPrelucy. the sLier 
of Popery, liad made fast her throne, and elevated the horns of h< t iniliv. These were 
symptoms of defection which had often made David cry out, “ By bowels — my bowels! 
— I am pained at the very heart!” And he remembered that a godly liow-hend matron 
had been carried out of the Tolbooth Church in a swoon, beyond the reach of brandy 
and burnt leathers, merely on hearing these fearful worth, “ It h enacted 1 ) tlio-Lords 
spiritual and temporal,” pronounced from a Scottish pulpn, in tin proem to the Portcous 
Proclamation. These oaths were, therefore, a deep compliance and dire abomination — 
a sin and a snare, and a danger and a defection. But this shibboleth was not always 
exacted. Ministers hud respect to tlieir own tender consciences, and those of their 
brethren; and it was not till a later period that the reins of discipline were taken np 
tight by tlie General Assemblies and Presbyteries. The peace-making particle came 
again to David’s assistance. If an incumbent was not called upon to make such 
compliances, and if he got a right entry into the church without intrusion, and by 
orderly appointment, why, upon the whole, David Deans came to be of opinion, 
that the said incumbent might lawfully enjoy the spirituality and temporality of the 
cure of souls at Knocktarlitie, with stipend, manse, glebe, and ail thereunto ajipcr- 
tuiuing. 

The best and most upright-minded men are «o strongly influenced by existing circum- 
stances, that it would be somewhat cruel to inquire loo nearly what weigh! paternal 
alleetion gave to these ingenious trains of reasoning. Let David Deans’s situation be 
considered. He was just depiived of one daughter, and his eldest, to whom he owed so 
much, vi as cut off, by the suchhn resolution of Dumbiedikes, from the high hope which 
David had entertained, that she might one day be mistress of that fair lordship. Just 
while this disappointment was bearing heavy on his spirits, Butlci comes before his 
imagination —no longer the half-starved threadbare usher, but fat and sleek and fair, 
the beneficcd minister of Jvnoctarlitie, beloved by his comiregation — exemplary in his 
lit O' — powerful in his doctrine — doing the duty ot the kirk as never Highland minister 
did before — turning sinners as a eolley dog turns sheep — a favourite of the Duke of 
Argyle, and drawing a stipend of eight hundred pumls Scots, and four chaldersot victual. 
Here w r as a match, making up, in David’s mind, in a tenfold degree, the disappointment 
in the case of Dumbiedikes, in so far as the Goodman of St. Leonard’s hold a powerful 
minister in much greater admiration than a mere landed proprietor. It did not occur to 
him, as an additional reason in favour of the match, that Jennie might herself have some 
choice in the matter ; for tlic idea of consulting her feelings never once entered into the 
honest man’s head, anymore than the possibility that her inclination might perhaps differ 
from liis ow r n. 
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The result of his meditations was, that he was called upon to take the management of 
the whole affair into his own hand, and give, if it should be found possible without sinful 
compliance, or backsliding, or defection of any kind, a worthy pastor to the kirk of 
Knoctarlitie. Accordingly, by the intervention of the honest dealer in butter-milk who 
dwolt in Libberton, David summoned to his presence Reuben Butler. Even from this 
worthy messenger he was unable to conceal certain swelling emotions of dignity, inso- 
much, that, when the carter had communicated his message to the usher, lie added, that 
“ Certainly the Gudeman of St. Leonard’s had some grand news to tell him, for he was 
as uplifted as a midden-cock upon pattens.” 

Butler, it may readily be conceived, immediately obeyed the summons. He was a plain 
character, in which worth and good sense and simplicity wore the principal ingredients ; 
but love, on this occasion, gave him a certain degree of address. He had received an 
intimation of the favour designed him by the Duke of Argyle, with what feelings those only 
can conceive, ‘who have experienced a sudden prospect of being raised to independence 
and respect, from penury and toil. He resolved, however, that the old man should retain 
all the consequence of being, in his own opinion, the first to communicate the important 
intelligence. At the same time, lie also determined that in the expected conference he 
would permit David Deans to expatiate at length upon the proposnl, in all its bearings, 
without irritating him either by interruption or contradiction. This last was the most 
prudent plan he could have adopted ; because, although there were many doubts which 
David Deans could himself clear up to his own satisfaction, yet he might have been by no 
means disposed to accept the solution of any other person ; and to engage him in an 
argument would have been certain to confirm him at once and for ever in the opinion 
which Butler chanced to impugn. 

He received his friend with an appearance of important gravity, which real misfortune 
had long compelled him to lay aside, and which belonged to those days of awful authority 
in which he predominated over Widow Butler, and dictated the modi* of cultivating the 
crofts of Beerslieba. lie made known to Reuben, with great prolixity, the prospect of 
his changing his present residence for the charge of the Duke of Argylc’s stock-farm in 
Dumbartonshire, and (‘numerated the various advantages of the situation with obvious 
self-congratulation ; but assured the patient hearer, that nothing had so much moved 
him to acceptance, as the sense that, by his skill in bestial, he could render the most 
important services to his Grace the Duke of Argyle, to whom, “ in the late unhappy 
circumstance,” (here a tear dimmed the sparkle of pride in the old man’s eye,) “ lie had 
been sac muckle obliged.” 

“ To put a rude Ilielandman into sic a charge,” he continued, “ what could be expected 
but that he suld be sic a chiefest herdsman, as wicked Doog the Edomite ? whereas, while 
this grey head is to the fore, not a elute o’ them but sail be as wcel cared for as if they 
were the fatted kine of Pharaoh. — And now, Reuben, la<l, seeing we maun remove our 
tent to a strange country, ye w ill he casting a dolefu’ look after us, and thinking with 
whom ye are to hold counsel anent your government in thae slippery and backsliding 
times ; and nae doubt remembering, that the auld man, David Deans, was made the 
instrument to bring you out of the mire of schism and heresy, wherein your father’s 
house delighted to wallow ; aften also, nac doubt, when ye are pressed wi* ensnaring 
trials gnd tentations and heart -plagues, you, that are like a recruit that is marching for 
the first time to the took of drum, will miss the auld, bauld, and experienced veteran 
soldier j£at lias felt the brunt of mony a foul day, and heard the bullets whistle as aften 
as he ^as hairs left on his auld pow.” 

It is very possible that Butler* might internally be of opinion, that the reflection on his 
ancestor’s peculiar tenets might have been spared, or that he might be presumptuous 
enough even to think, that, at his years, and with his own lights, he might be able to hold 
his course without the pilotage of honest David. But he only replied, by expressing 
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his regret, that any thing should separate him from an ancient, tried, and affectionate 
friend. 

“But how can it be helped, man?” said David, twisting his features into a sort of 
smile— “ IIow can we help it ? — I trow ye canna tell me that— Ye maun leave that to 
ither folk — to the Duke of Argyle and me, Reuben. It’s a gnde thing to liac friends in 
this warld — how muckle better to hae an interest beyond it ! ” 

And David, whose piety, though not always quite rational, wa« as sincere a.-. it was 
habitual and fervent, looked reverentially upward and paused. Mr. Butler intimated the 
pleasure with which lie would receive his friends advice on a subject so important, and 
David resumed. 

“ What think yo now, Reuben, of a kirk- -a ro -ular kirk under the present establish- 
ment?— Were sic offered to ye, wad ye be tree to accept it, ami under v hill' provisions? 
— I am speaking but by way of query.” 

Butler replied, “ That if such a prospect were held out to him. In w* uld probably 
first consult whether lie was likely to be useful the pan hi..* should ho tolled to j and 
if there appeared a fair prospect of his prov ing so, his friend ituM be aware, that in ev< ry 
other point of view, it would he highly advantageous for him ” 

“Right, Reuben, very right, lad,” answered the monitor, “y«,in ain conscience is the 
first thing to be satisfied — for how sail lie ttaeli others that ha* huiwll soo ill learned 
the Scriptures, as to grip for the lucre of foul enrthly pri feiment, ,h gear and manse, 
money and victual, that which is not liis in a spiritual sen-e — or vvli.i makes his kirk a 
stalking-horse, from behind which he may tak aim at his stipend ? But I look for better 
things of you — and specially ye maun be minded not 10 act altogether on your ain 
judgment, for therethrough comes sair mistakes, backsliding* and defections, on tho left and 
on the right. If there were sic a day of trial put to you, Hcubcn, you, who arc a young 
lad, although it may be ye arc gifted wi’ the carnal tongue*, and those whiik are spoken 
at Rome, wliilk is now the scat of the scarlet abomination, and by the Greeks, to whom 
the Gospel was as foolishness, yet nae-tlie-less yo may he entreated by your weclwislier 
to take the counsel of those prudent and resolved and weather- with tanding professors, 
wha lute kond what it was to lurk on banks and in mosses, in bogs and in caverns, and 
to risk the peril of the head rather than renounce the honesty of the heart.” 

Butler replied, “ That certainly, possessing such a friend a* he hoped and trusted he 
had in the goodman himself, who had seen *o many changes in the preceding century, 
he should be much to blame if he did not avail himsell of his experience and friendly 
counsel.” 

“Enough said — eneugli said, Reuben,” said David Deans, witli internal exultation; 
“ and say that ye wore in the predicament vv hereof I hae spoken, of a surety I would 
deem it my duty to gang to tin* root o’ the matter, and lay bare to you the ulcers and 
imposthumes, and the sores ami the leprosies, of this our time, trying aloud and sparing 
not.” 

David Deans was now in his element. lie commenced his examination ot tho doctrines 
and belief of the Christian Church with tho very Culdec*, from whom he passed to John 
Knox, — from John Knox to the recusants in Janies the Sixth’s time — Bruce, Black, 
Blair, Livingstone, — from them to the brief, and at length triumphant period of the 
presbyterian church’s splendour, until it was overrun by the English Independents. 
Then followed the dismal times of prelacy, the indulgences, seven in number, with all 
their shades and bearing*, until he arrived at the reign of King James the Second, in 
which he himself had been, in his own mind, neither an obscure actor nor an obscure 
sufferer. Then was Butler doomed to hear the most detailed and annotated edition of 
what lie had so often heard before, — David Dean»’s confinement, namely, in tlie iron cage 
in the Canongate Tolbootb, and the cause thereof. 

We should be very unjust to our friend David Deans, if we should “ pretermit to 
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use his own expression — a narrative which he held essential to his fame. A drunken 
trooper of the Royal Guards, Francis Gordon by name, had chased five or six of the 
skulking Whigs, among whom was our friend David ; and after he had compelled them 
to stand, and was in the act of brawling with them, one of their number fired a pocket- 
pistol, and shot him dead. David used to sneer and shake his head when any one asked 
him whether he had been the instrument of removing this wicked persecutor from the 
face of the earth. In fact, the merit of the deed lay between him and his friend, Patrick 
Walker, the pedlar, whose works he was so fond of quoting. Neither of them cared 
directly to claim the merit of silencing Mr. Francis Gordon of the Life-Guards, there 
being some wild cousins of his about Edinburgh, who might have been even yet addicted 
to revenge, hut yet neither of them chose to disown or yield to the other the merit of 
this active defence of their religious rights. David said, that if he had fired a pistol then, 
it was what he never did after or before. And as for Mr. Patrick Walker, he has left it 
upon record, ‘that his great surprise was, that so small a pistol could kill so big a man. 
These are the words of that venerable biographer, whose trade had not taught him by 
experience, that an inch was as good as an ell. “ He,” (Francis Gordon,) “ got a shot 
in his head out of a pocket-pistol, rather fit for diverting a hoy than killing such a 
furious, mad, brisk man, which notwithstanding killed him dead ! ”* 

Upon the extensive foundation which the history of the kirk afforded, during its short- 
lived triumph and long tribulation, David, with length of breath and of narrative, 
which would have astounded any one but a lover of his daughter, proceeded to lay down 
his own rules for guiding the conscience of his friend, as an aspirant to serve in the 
ministry. Upon this subject, the good man went through such a variety of nice and 
casuistical problems, supposed so many extreme cases, made the distinctions so critical 
and nice betwixt the right-hand and the left-hand — betwixt compliance and defection — 
holding back and stepping aside — slipping and stumbling — snares and errors — that at 
length, after having limited the path of truth to a mathematical lino, he was brought to 
the broad admission, that each man’s conscience, alter he had gained a certain view of 

* Thin exploit scorns to have been one in which Patrick Walker prided himself not a little, and there it, reason to fear, that 
that excellent person would have highl) resented the attempt to associate another with lain, in the slaughter of n king's Lite- 
Guardsmnn. Indeed, he would hint* had the more right to be offended at losing any share of the g lory, since the party 
against Gordon was olrendv three to one, besides having the advantage of fire-anus. The manner in which he vindicates his 
claim to the exploit, without committing himself hy a direct statement of it, is not u little amusing. It is os follows : — 

" I shall give a brief and true account of that man's death, which 1 did not design to do while I was upon the stage; 
I resolve, indeed, (if it he the Lord’s will,) to leave a more full account of that and many other remarkable steps of the Lord's 
dispensations towards me through my life. It was then commonly said, that Francis Gordon was a volunteer out of wickedness 
of principles, and could not stay with the troop, but was still raging and ranging to catch hiding suffering people Meldrum 
and Airly’s troops, lying at Lanurk upon the hist da) of March, lb 82, Mr. Gordon and another wicked comrade with their 
two servants and four horses, came to Kileaigow, two miles from Lanark, searching for William Caigow ami others, under 
hiding. 

" Mr. Gordon, rambling throw the town, offered to abuse the women At night, they came a mile further to the Easter- 
fieat, to llobert Muir’s, he hung also under hiding. Gordon's comrade and the two servants went to lied, hut he could sleep 
none, roaring all night for women. When day came, ht took only lus sword in ins hand, uml came to Moss-platt, and some 
new men (who had been in the fields all night) seeing him, the) fled, and lie pursued James Wilson, Thomas Young, and 
mj self, having’ been m a meeting all night, were ljing down in flic morning We were alarmed, thinking there were many 
more than one, he pursued hard, and overtook us. Thomas Young siud, ‘Sir, what do ve pursue us for (’ lie said, ‘lie 
was come to send us to hell.' James Wilson said, ‘that shall not be, for we will defend ourselves.’ He said, ‘that either 
he or we should go to it now. lie run his sword furiously throw James Wilson’s rout. James fired upon him, hut missed him. 
All this time he cried, Damn lus soul! He got a shot in lus bend out of a pocket pistol, rather fit for diverting a boy than 
killing such a furious, mad, brisk man, winch, notwithstanding, killed lmn dead. The foresnid William Caigow and Hobeit 
Muir came to us. We searched him for papers, and found a long scroll of sufferers’ names, either to kill or take I tore it nil 
in pieces, lie hod also some Popish books uml Immls of money, with one dollar, which a poor man took ofr the ground, all 
whirl] wfcput in his pocket again. Thus, lie* was four miles from Lanark, and near a mile from lus comrade, seeking lus own 
death, and got it. And for os much as we have been condemned for this, 1 could never see how any one could condemn us 
t hat allows of self-defence, which the laws both of God and ngture allow to every creature. For my own part, my ,ieurt never 
smote me Jft this. When 1 saw his blood run, 1 wished that all the blood of the Lord's stated and avowed enemies in 
Scotland told been m lus veins. Having such a clear call and opportunity, I would have rejoiced to have seen it all gone out 
with a gmih. I have many times wondered at the greater part of thu indulged, lukewarm ministers and professors in that 
tune, who made more noise of murder, when 'oAe of these enemies had been killed even in our own defence, than of twenty of 
us being murdered hy them. None of these men present was challenged for this but myself. Thomas Young thereafter 
mi (Toed at Muuclilinc, but was not challenged for tins ; llobert Muir was banished ; James Wilson outlived the peisocution- 
William Caigow died m the Canongate Tolbooth, in the beginning of 1085. Mr. Wodrow is misinformed; who says, that he 
suffered unto death." , - 
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the difficult navigation which he was to encounter, would be the best guide for his 
pilotage. He stated the examples and arguments for and against the acceptance of 
a kirk on the present revolution model, with much more impartiality to Butler tlmn he 
had been able to place them before liis own view. And he concluded, that his young 
friend ought to think upon these things, and be guided by the voice of his own conscience, 
whether he could take such an awful trust as the charge of soul*, without doing injury 
to his own internal conviction of what is right or wrong. 

When David hod finished his very long harangue, which was only interrupted by 
monosyllables, or little more, on the part of Butler, the orator himself wur greatly 
astonished to find that the conclusion, at which ho very naturally wi*hod to arrive, 
seemed much less decisively attained than when he had argued the case it. his own 
mind. 

In this particular, David’s current of thinking and speaking only illustrated the very 
important and general proposition, concerning the excellence of the publit ity of debate. 
For, under the influence of any partial feeling, it is certain, that most men can more 
easily reconcile themselves to any favourite measure, when agitating it in their own 
inind, than when obliged to expose its merits to a third party, when the necessity of 
seeming impartial procures for the opposite arguments u much more fair statement than 
that which he affords it in tacit meditation. Haring finished what lu* hud to say, David 
thought himself obliged to be more explicit in point of fact, and to explain that this 
was no hypothetical case, but one on which (by his own influence an 1 that of the Duke 
of Argyle) Reuben Butler would soon be called to decide. 

It was even with something like apprehension that David Deans heard Butler unnounee, 
in return to this communication, that he would take that night to consider on wliat ho 
had said with such kind intentions, and return him an uiiswer the next morning. The 
feelings of the father mastered Da rid on this occasion. He pressed Butler to Bpend the 
evening with him —He produced, most unusual at his meals, one, nay, two bottles of 
ag^d strong ale. — He spoke of his daughter — of her merits — her housewifery — her 
thrift — her affection. He led Butler so decidedly up to a declaration of his feelings 
towards Jeanie, that, before nightfall, it was distinctly understood she was to be the 
bride of Reuben Butler; and if they thought it iudelieate to abridge the period of 
deliberation which Reuben had stipulated, it seemed to be sufficiently understood betwixt 
them, that there was u strong probability of his becoming minister of Knocktiirlitie, 
providing the congregation were as willing to accept of him, as the Duke to grant him 
the presentation. The matter of the oaths, they agreed, it was time enough to dispute 
about, whenever the shibboleth should l>e tendered. 

Many arrangements were adopted that evening, which were afterwards ripened by 
correspondence with the Duke of Argyle’* man of business, who intrusted Deans and 
Butler with the benevolent wish of his principal, that they should all meet w itli Jeanie, 
on her return from England, at the Duke’s hunting -lodge in lfoseneath. 

This retrospect, so far as the placid loves oi Jeanie Deans and Reuben Butler are 
concerned, forms a full explanation of the preceding narrative up to their meeting on 
the island as already mentioned. 
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and specially by young ministers, whose desire, he said, was at whiles too inordinate for 
kirks, stipends, and wives, which had frequently occasioned over-ready compliance with 
the general defections of the times. He endeavoured to make them aware also, that 
hasty wedlock had been the bane of many a savoury professor— that thG unbelieving 
wife had too often reversed the text, and perverted the believing husband— that when 
the famous Donald Cargill, being then hiding in Lee- Wood, in Lanarkshire, it being 
killing-time, did, upon importunity, marry Robert Marshal of Starry Shaw, lie had thus 
expressed himself : “ What hath induced Robert to marry this woman? her ill will over- 
come his good— he will not keep the way long— his thriving days are done.” To tlio 
sad accomplishment of which prophecy David said lie was himself a living witness, for 
Robert Marshal, having fallen into foul compliances with the enemy, went home, and 
heard the curates, declined into other steps of defection, and became lightly esteemed. 
Indeed, he observed, that the great upholder* of tJ* standard, Cargill, Peden 'Cameron, 
and Uenwick, had less delight in tying the bonds of matrimony than in any other piece 
of their ministerial work; and although they would neithc; dissuade the parties, nor 
refuse their office, they considered the being called to it as an evidence of indifference, 
on the part of those between whom it was solemnized, to the many grievous things of 
the day. Notwithstanding, however, that marriage was a snare unto many, David was 
of opinion (as, indeed, he hail shewed in his practice) that it wuo in itself honourable, 
especially if times were such that honest men could be secure against being shot, hanged, 
or banished, and had ane competent livelihood to maintain themselves, and those that 
might come after them. “ And, therefore,” as he concluded something abruptly, 
addressing Jeanio and Butler, who, with facet- as high-coloured as crimson, had been 
listening to his lengthened argument for and against the holy state of matrimony, “ I 
will leave you to your ain cracks.” 

As their private conversation, however interesting to themselves, might probably be 
very little bo to the reader, so far as it respected their present feelings and future 
prospects, we shall pass it over, and only mention the information which Jeanie received 
from Butler concerning her sister’s elopement, which contained many particulars that 
she had been unable to extract front her father. 

Jeanie learned, therefore, that, for three days after her pardon had arrived, Effie 
had been the inmate of her father's house at St. Leonard’s — that the interviews betwixt 
David and his erring child, which had taken place before she was liberated from prison, 
had been touching in the extreme; but Butler could not suppress his opinion, that, when 
he was freed from the apprehension of losing her in a manner so horrible, her father 
had tightened the bands of discipline, so as, in some degree, to gall the feelings and 
aggravate the irritability of a spirit naturally impatient and ])ctulanl, and now doubly 
so from the sense of merited disgrace. 

On the third night, Effie disappeared from St. Leonard’s, leaving no intimation what- 
ever of the route she had taken. Butler, however, set out in pursuit of her, and with 
much trouble traced lier towards a little landing-place, formed by a small brook which 
enters the sea betwixt Musselburgh and Edinburgh. This place, which has been since 
made into a small harbour, surrounded by many v illus and lodging-house^, is now termed 
Portobello. At this time it was surrounded by a wustu common, covered with furze, 
and unfrequented, save by fiahing-bonts, and now and then a smuggling lugger. A 
vessel of this description had been hovering in the firth at the lime of Eflic’s elopement, 
and, as Butler ascertained, a boat had come ashore in the evening on which the fugitive 
had disappeared, and had carried on board a female. As the vessel made sail immediately, 
and landed no part of tlieir cargo, there seemed little doubt that they were accomplices 
of the notorious Robertson, and that the vessel had only come into the firth to carry off 
his paramour. 

This was made clear by a letter which Butler himself soon afterwards received by 

n II i 
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post, signed E. D., but without bearing any date of place or time. It was miserably ill 
written and spelt; sea-sickness having apparently aided the derangement of Effie’s very 
irregular orthography and mode of expression. In this epistle, however, as in all that 
unfortunate girl said or did, there was something to praise as well as to blame. She 
said in her letter, “ That she could not endure that her father and her sister should go 
into banishment, or bo partakers of her shame — that if her burden was a heavy one, it 
was of her own binding, and she had the more right to bear it alone, — that in future 
they could not be a comfort to her, or she to them, since every look and word of her 
father put her in mind of her transgression, and was like to drive her mad, — that she 
had nearly lost her judgment during the three days she was at St. Leonard > s — her father 
meant wool by her, and all men, but he did not know the dreadful pain he gave her in 
casting up her sins. If Jeanie had been at hamc, it might hae dune better — Jeanie was 
ane, like, the angels in heaven, that rather weep for sinners, than reckon their trans- 
gressions. But she should never sec Jeanie ony mair, and that was the thought that 
gave her the saircst heart of a* that had come and gane yet. On her bended knees 
would slie pray for Jeanie*, night and day, baith for what she had done, and what she 
had scorned to do, in her behalf; for what a thought would it have been to her at that 
moment o’ time, if that upright creature had made a fault to save her! She desired her 
father would give Jennie a’ the gear — her ain ( i. e. Effic’s) mother’s and a’ — She had 
made a deed, giving up her right, and it was in Mr. Novit’s hand — Warld’s gear was 
henceforward the least of her care, nor was it likely to be muekle her mister — She hoped 
this would make it easy for her sister to settle;” and immediately after this expression, 
she wished Butler himself all good things, in return for his kindness to her. “ For 
herself,” she said, “ she kend her lot would be a waesome ane, but it was of her own 
framing, sae she desired the less pity. But, for her friends’ satisfaction, she w idled them 
to know that she was gaun nae ill gate — that they who had done her maist wrong 
were now willing to do her wliat justice was in their power; and die would, in some 
warldly respects, be far better off than she deserved. But she desired her family to 
remain satisfied with this assurunce, and give themselves no trouble in making farther 
inquiries after her.” 

To David Deans and to Butler this letter gave very little comfort; for what was to he 
expected from this unlbrtunat * girl’s uniting her fate to that of a character so notoiious 
as Robertson, who tluj readily guessed was alluded to in the last sentence, excepting 
that she should become the partner and victim of his future crimes. Jeanie, who knew 
George Staunton’s character and real rank, saw her sister’s situation under i iviy of 
better hope. She augured well of the haste he had shewn to reclaim his it rest in 
Ellie, and she ti usted he had made her his wife. If so, it seemed improbable that, with 
his expected foitune, and high connexions, he should again resume the life of eiimin.il 
adventure which he had led, especially since, as matters stood, his life depended upon his 
keeping his own secret, which could only lie done by an entire change of his habits, and 
particularly by avoiding all those who had known the heir of 'Willingham under the 
character of the audacious, criminal, and condemned Robeitson. 

She thought it most likely that the couple would go abroad for a few years, and not 
rtturn to England until the affair of Forteous was totally forgotten. Jeanie, therefore, 
saw m*re hopes for her sister than Butler or her father had been able to perceive; but 
she was not at liberty to impart the comfort which she felt in believing that she would 
he socuijiyfroin the pressure of poverty, and in little risk of being seduced into the paths 
of gui bk She could not have explained this without making public wbat it was essen- 
tially necessary for Eflic’s chunce^of comfort to conceal, the identity, namely, of George 
Staunton and George Robertson. After all, it was dreadful to think that Effic had 
united hcisclf to a man condemned for felony, and liable to trial for murder, whatevei 
might bi* his rank in life, and the degree of liis repentance. Besides, it was melancholy 
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to reflect, that, she herself being in possession of the whole dreadful secret, it wfta most 
probable he would, out of regard to his own feelings, and fear for his safety, inner again 
permit her to see poor Effie. After perusing and re-perusing her si tier’s valedictory 
letter, she gave ease to her feelings in a flood of tears, wlm h Butler in vain endeavoured 
to check by every soothing attention in his power. She was obliged, however, at length 
to look up and wipe her eyes, for her father, thinking he had allowed the lovers time 
enough for conference, was now advancing toward? them from the Lodge, accompanied 
by the Captain of Knockdundcr, or, as his friends culled him for brevity’s sake, I Juneau 
Knock, a title which some youthful exploits had rendered peculiarly appropriate. 

This Duncan of Knockdundcr was a person of first-rate importance in the H ind of 
Roseneath, and the continental parishes of Knock tail* tie, Ivilmun, aud so forth. i«-w. Ids 
influence extended as far ns Cowal, where, however, b wn nV. end by ihal of another 
factor. The Tower of Knockdundcr still oeti pi *swim its ivuumu , a <ldf < o < rl •, tying 
the Holy Loeli. Duncan swore it had Ihm n a nml eHU if so. n was »ne ot the 
smallest, the space within only forming a square ot d\tn n it i f u. » bcai >ng men fore a 
ridiculous proportion to the thi'‘kn.-ss ot the Mans, \/hich was ten if *t at k\H. Such as 
it was, liowc\er, it lmd long given the title of Captain, equivalent u that (’hatellain, 
to the ancestors of Duncan, w ho were ret liners ot tin house of am laid a 

hereditary jurisdiction under tin in, of 1ii.lt p\l nt indeed, but winch hud groat con- 
sequence in their own eyes, and was lisu.iily administered with a vgour ‘-onicw'hnf beyond 
the law. 

The present representative of that ancient family was a st mt short man about fifty, 
whose pleasure it was to unite in his own person +ne dress of the Highlands and Low- 
lands, wearing on his head u black tie-wig, surmounted by n fierce cocked-bat, deeply 
guarded with gold lace, while the rest of his dress consisted of the plml and philabeg. 
Dunum superintended a district which was partly Highland, partly Lowland, and there- 
fore might be supposed to combine their national habits, in order to .dievv his impar- 
tiality to Trojan or Tyrian. The incongruity, however, had a wdiimsieal and ludicrous 
effect, as it made his head ind body look as if belonging to different individuals : or, as 
some one said who had seen the executions of the insurgent prisoners in 171.), it seemed 
us if some Jacobite enchanter, having recalled the sufferer*- to life, hud dapped, in his 
haste, an Englishman’s head on a Highlander’s body. To finish the portrait, the hearing 
of the gracious Duncan was b. of, bluff, and consequential, and the upward turn of his 
short copper-coloured nose indicated that he was somewhat addicted to wrath ami 
usquebaugh. 

When this dignitary had advanced up to Bmler and to Je.uiie, <k T take the freedom, 
Mr. Deans,” he said, in a very consequential manner, “to salute your daughter, wliilk 
I presume this young lass to be — I kiss every pretty girl that comen to Konciicath, in 
virtue of my olliee. Having made this gallant speech, he took out his quid, saluted 
Jennie with a hearty smack, and bade her welcome to Argyle’s country. Then address- 
ing Butler, lie said, “Ye maun gang ovver and meet llic carle ministers yonder the 
morn, for they will want to do your job, and «ynd it down with usquebaugh doubtless 
they seldom make dry work in this kintra.” 

“ And the Laird ’’—said David Deans, addressing Butler in farther explanation, 

“ The Captain, man,” interrupted Duncan ; “folk winnn ken wlia ye arc speaking 
uboot, unless ye gie shentlemcns their proper title.’’ 

“ The Captain, then,” said David, “ assorts me that the call is unanimous on the part 
of the parishioners — a real harmonious call, Reuben.” 

“ I polieve,” said Duncan, “it was as harmonious as could pe expected, when the tae 
half o’ the bodies were clavering Sassenach, and the t’other skilling Gaelic, like sea-maws 
and clackgeese before a storm. Ane wad line needl'd the gilt ot tongues to ken preceesly 
what they said— but T pcliove the best end of it was, ‘Long Live MacCallummorc and 
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Knockdunder !' — And as to its being an unanimous call) I wad be glad to ken fat business 
the carles have to call ony thing or ony body but what the Duke and mysell likes ?” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mr. Butler, “ if any of the parishioners have any scruples, which 
sometimes happen in the mind of sincere professors, I should be happy of an oppor- 
tunity of trying to remove ” 

“ Never fash your peard about it, man,” interrupted Duncan Knock — “ Leave it a* to 
me. — Scruple ! deil anc o' them has been bred up to scruple ony thing that they’re bidden 
to do. And if sic a thing suld happen as yc speak o’ ye sail see the sincere professor, as 
ye ca* him, towed at the stem of my boat for a few furlongs. I’ll try if the water of the 
Haly Loch winna wash off scruples as weel as fleas — Cot tarn ! ” 

The rest of Duncan's threat was lost in a growling gurgling sort of sound, which he 
made in his throat, and which menaced recusants with no gentle means of conversion. 
David Deans would certainly have given battle in defence of the right of the Christian 
congregation to be consulted in the choice of their own pastor, which, in his estimation, 
was one of the choicest and most inalienable of their privileges ; but he had again engaged 
in close conversation with Jeanie, and, with more interest than he was in use to take in 
affairs foreign alike to his occupation and to his religious tenets, was inquiring into the 
particulars of her London journey. This was, perhaps, fortunate for the new-formed 
friendship betwixt him and the Captain of Knockdunder, which rested, in David's esti- 
mation, upon the proofs he had given of his skill in managing stock ; but, in reality, upon 
the special charge transmitted to Duncan from the Duke and his agent, to behave with 
the utmost attention to Deans and his family. 

“ And now, sirs,” said Duncan, in a commanding tone, u I am to pray yc a’ to come 
in to your supper, for yonder is Mr. Archibald half famished, and a Saxon woman, that 
looks as if her een were fleeing out o’ her head wi’ fear and wonder, as if she had never 
Been a slientlcman in a philabcg peforc.” 

“ And Reuben llutler,” said David, “ will doubtless desire instantly to retire, that he 
may prepare his mind for the exercise of to-morrow, that his work may suit the day, and 
be an offering of a sweet savour in the nostrils of the reverend presbytery.” 

“ Hout tout, man, it’s but little yc ken about them,” interrupted the Captain. “ Teil 
a ane o’ them wad gie the sa\ our of the hot venison pasty which I smell ” (turning his 
squab nose up in the air) “ a’ the way frae the Lodge, for a’ that Mr. Putler, or you 
cither, can bay to them.” 

David groaned j but judging he had to do with a Gallio, as he said, did not think it 
worth his while to give battle. They followed the Captain to the house, and onunged 
themselves with great ceremony round a well-loaded supper-table. The onlj other 
circumstance of the evening worthy to be recorded is, that Butler pronounced the 
blessing j that Knockdunder found it too long, and David Deans censured it as too short, 
from which the charitable reader may conclude it was exactly the proper length. 
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No* turn thi Psilnn of Da\id owcr 
And hit wi holy t langur 
Ot double. \iisc pomt gic us four 
And bknl up the Bangor 

Burns 

TIE next was the important day, when, according to the forms and 
ritual of the Scottish Kirk, Reuben Butler was to be oidained minister 

of Knocktarlitie by the Piosbyteiy of . And so eager were the 

whole party, that all, excepting Mrt>. Dutton, the destined Cowslip of 
Inverary, were stiinng at an crnly hour. 

Their host, whose apjK»lite was us quick and keen as his temper, was 
not long in summoning them to a substantial bicakia^t, where there were at least a dozen 
of different preparations of milk, plenty of cold meat, seoies boiled and roasted eggs, 
a huge cag of butter, half a firkin herrings boiled and broiled, fresh and salt, and tea and 
coffee for them that liked it, which, as their landloid assured them, with a nod and a 
wink, pointing, at the same time, to a little cutter which seemed dodging under the lee 
of the island, cost them little beside the fetching ashoic. 

“ Is the contraband trade permitted here so openly ?” said Butler. “ I should think it 
very unfavourable to the people’s morals.” 
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“ The Duke, Mr. Putler, has gien nae orders concerning the putting of it down,” said 
the magistrate, and seemed to think that he had said all that was necessary to justify his 
connivance. 

Butler was a man of prudence, and aware .that real good can only be obtained by 
remonstrance when remonstrance is well-timed ; so for the present he said nothing more 
on the subject. 

When breakfast was half over, in flounced Mrs. Dolly, as fine as a blue sacque and 
cherry-coloured ribands could make her. 

“ Good-morrow to you, madam,” said the master of ceremonies j “ I trust your early 
rising will not skaith ye.” 

' The dame apologized to Captain Knockunder, as she was pleased to term their enter- 
tainer ; “ but, as we say in Cheshire,” she added, “ I was like the Mayor of Altringham, 
who lies in bod while his breeches are mending, for the girl did not bring up the right 
bundle to my room, till she had brought up all the others by mistake one after t’other. — 
Well, I suppose we are all for church to-day, as I understand — Pray may I be so bold as 
to ask, if it is the fashion for you North-country gentlemen to go to church in your 
petticoats. Captain Knockunder?” 

“ Captain of Knockdundcr, madam, if you please, for I knock under to no man ; and 
in respect of my garb, I shall go to church as I am, at your service, madam ; for if I were 
to lie in bod like your Major What-d’ye-callum, till my preeclies wore mended, I might 
be there all my life, seeing I never had a pair of them on my person but twice in my 
life, which I am pound to remember, it peing when the Duke brought his Duchess here, 
when her grace pelioved to be pleasured ; so I e’en por rowed the minister’s trews for the 
twa days his Grace was pleased to stay — but I will put myself under sic confinement 
again for no man on earth, or woman either, but her Grace being always excepted, as in 
duty pound.” 

The mistress of the milking-pail stared, but, making no answer to this round declara- 
tion, immediately proceeded to shew, that the alarm of the preceding evening had in no 
degree injured her appetite. 

When the meal was finished, the Captain proposed to them to take boat, in order that 
Mistress Jennie might see her new place of residence, and that he himself might inquire 
whether the necessary preparations had been made there, and at the Manse, for receiving 
the future inmates of these mansions. 

The morning was delightful, and the huge mountain-shadows slept upon the mirror’d 
wave of the Firth, almost as little disturbed as if it had been an inland lake Even 
Mrs. Dutton’s fcarH no longer annoyed her. She had been informed by Archibald, that 
there was to lie some sort of junketting after the sermon, and that was what she loved 
dearly ; and os for the water, it was so still that it would look quite like a pleasuring on 
the Thames. 

The whole party being embarked, therefore, in a large boat, which the captain called 
his coach and six, and attended by a smaller one termed his gig, the gallant Duncan 
steered straight upon the little tower of the old-fashioned church of Knocktarlitie, and 
the exertions of six stout rowers sped them rapidly on their voyage. As they neared 
the land, the hills appeared to recede from them, and a little valley, formed by the 
descent »f a small river from the mountains, evolved itself as it were upon their 
approach. The style of the country on each tide was simply pastoral, and resembled, in 
appearancflfmd character, the description of a forgotten Scottish poet, which runs nearly 
thus * 

The wate/4rntly down a tori slid, 

With little din, but couthy whut it made; 

On ilka Bide the tree* grew thick and lang, 

And wl* the wild birds’ notes were a' in sang; 

On cifhgr side, a full Imw-shot and tnalr, 

1 ho green wan even gowany, and fair ; 
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WHb way elope on Mary hind the braes 
To the hills' feet with scatter’d bushes raise , 

With goats and sheep aboon, and kye below, 

Thfc bonny banks all in a swarm did go * 

They landed in this Highland Arcadia, at the mouth of the small stream whitfi 
watered the delightful and peaceable valley. Inhabitants of several descriptions came to 
pay their respects to the Captain of Knockdunder, a homage which he was very peremp- 
tory in exacting, and to see the new settlers. Some of these were men after David 
Deans’s own heart, elders of the kirk-session, zealous professors, from the I^eimox, Lanark- 
shire, and Ayrshire, to whom the preceding Duke of Argyle bad given room in this 
corner of his estate, because they had « offered fer joining his father, the unfortunute 
Earl, during his ill-fated attempt in 1684 were takes of the right haven for 

David regaling himself with; and, had it no* hem fbt this eircmmtance, br has been 
-heard to say, “that the Captain of Kfcockdttwfar would have swore him out of the 
country in twenty-four hours, sue awsorae H was to OxH thinking soul to htar his impre- 
cations,’ upon the slightest temptation that crossed his lubumr.” 

Besides these, there were a wilder set of parishioners, mountaineers from the upper 
glen and adjacent hill, who spoke Gaelic, went about armed, and wore the Highland 
dress. But the strict commands of the Duke had established such good order in this 
part of his territories, that the Gael and Saxons lived upon the best possible terms 
of good neighbourhood. 

They first visited the Manse, os the parsonage is termed in Scotland. It was old, but 
in good repair, and stood snugly embosomed in a grove of sycamore, with a well-stocked 
garden in front, bounded by the small river, which was paitly visible from the windows, 
partly concealed by the bushes, trees, and bounding hedge. Within, the house looked 
loss comfortable than it might have been, for it had been neglected by the late incumbent ; 
blit workmen had been labouring, under the directions of the Captain of Knockdunder, 
and at the expense of the Duke of Argyle, to put it into some order. The old “ plenish- 
ing ” had been removed, and neat, but plain household furniture had been sent down by 
the Duke in a brig of his own, called the Caroline, and w as now ready to he placed iu 
order in the apartments. 

The gracious Duncan, finding matters were at a stand among the workmen, summoned 
before him the delinquents, and impressed all who heard him with a sense of his authority, 
by the penalties with which he threatened them for their delay. Mulcting them in half 
their eharge, he assured them, would be the least of it ; for, if they were to neglect his 
pleasure and the Duke’s, “ he would be tamn’d if he paid them the t’other half either, and 
they might seek law for it where they could get it.” The work-people humbled them- 
selves before the offended dignitary, and spoke him soft and fair ; and at length, upon 
Mr. Butler recalling to his mind that it was the ordination-day, and that the workmen 
were probably thinking of going to church, Knockdunder agreed to forgive them, out of 
respect to their new minister. 

“ But an I catch them neglecking my duty again, Mr. Butler, the teil pe in me 
if the kirk shall be an excuse ; for what has the like o* them rapparees to do at the 
kirk ony day put Sundays, or then either, if the Duke and I has the necessitous uses for 
them?” 

It may be guessed with what feelings of quiet satisfaction and delight Butler looked 
forward to spending his days, honoured and useful as he trusted to be, in this sequestered 
▼alley, and how often an intelligent glance was exchanged betwixt him and Jeanie, whose 
good-humoured face looked positively handsome, from the expression of modesty, and, at 
the same time, of satisfaction, which she wore when visiting the apartments of whieh she 
was soon to call herself mistress. She was left at liberty to give more open indulgence 
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to her feelings of delight and admiration, when, leaving the Manse, the company proceeded 
to examine the destined habitation of David Deans. 

Jeanie found with pleasure that it was not above a musket-shot from the Manse : for 
it had been a bar to her happiness to think she might be obliged to reside at a distance 
from her father, and she was aware that there were strong objections to his actually living 
in the same house with Butler. But this brief distance was the very thing which she 
could have wished. 

The farm-house was on the plan of an improved cottage, and contrived with great 
regard to convenience; an excellent little garden, an orchard, and a' set of offices 
complete, according to the best ideas of the time, combined to render it a most desirable 
habitation for the practical farmer, and far superior to the hovel at Woodend, and the 
small house at Saint Leonard’s Crags. The situation was considerably higher than that of 
the Manse, and fronted to the west. The windows commanded an enchanting view of 
the little vale over which the mansion seemed to preside, the windings of the stream, and 
the firth, with its associated lakes and romantic islands. The hills of Dumbartonshire, 
once possessed by the fierce clan of MacFarlanes, formed a crescent behind the valley, 
and far to the right were seen the dusky and more gigantic mountains of Argyleshire, 
with a seaward view of the shattered and thunder-splitton peaks of Arran. 

But to Jeanie, whose taste for the picturesque, if she had any by nature, had never 
been awakened or cultivated, tlic sight of the fuithful old May Hettly, as she opened the 
door to receive them in her clean toy, Sunday’s russet-gown, and blue apron, nicely 
smoothed down before her, was worth the whole varied landscape. The raptures of the 
faithful old creature at seeing Jeanie were equal to her own, as she hastened to assure 
her, “ that baith the gudeman and the beasts had been as weel seen after as slio possibly 
could contrive.” Separating her from tlic rest of the company, May then hurried her 
young mistress to the offices, that she might receive the compliments she expected for 
her care of the cows. Jeanie rejoiced, in the simplicity of her heart, to see her charge 
once more ; and the mute favourites of our heroine, Gowans, and the others, acknowledged' 
her presence by lowing, turning round their broad and decent brows when they heard 
her well-known “ Pruh, my leddy — pruli, my woman,” and, by various indications, known 
only to those who have studied the habits of the milky mothers, shewing sensible pleasure 
as she approached to caress them in their turn. 

“ The very brute beasts are glad to see ye again,” said May ; “ but nae wonder, Jeanie, 
for ye were aye kind to beast and body. And I maun learn to ca’ ye mistress now, Jeanie, 
since ye hae been up to Lunnon, and seen the Duke, and the King, and a’ the braw folk. 
But wha kens,” added the old dame slyly, “ what I’ll hae to ca’ ye forby mistress, for 
I am thinking it wunnu long be Deans.” 

“ Ca’ me your ain Jeanie, May, and then ye can never gang wrung.” 

In the cow-housc which they examined, there was one animal which Jeanie looked at 
till the tears gushed from her eyes. May, who lmd watched her with a sympathising 
expression, immediately observed, in an under tone, “ The gudeman aye sorts that beast 
liimsell, and is kinder to it than ony beast in the byre ; and I noticed he was that 
way e’en when he was angriest, and had maist cause to be angry. — Eh, sirs ! a parent’s 
heart’s a queer thing ! — Mony a warsle he has had for that puir lassie — I am thinking he 
petitions mair for her than for yoursell, hinny ; for wliat can lie plead for you but just 
to wish you the blessing ye deserve? And when I sleepit ayont the hallan, when we 
came finvhere, he was often earnest a’ night, and I could hear him come ower and ower 
again &’, ‘ Effie — puir blinded jpsguided thing 1* it was aye ‘ Effie ! Effie!’ — If that 
puir wandering lamb oomena into the sheepfauld in the Shepherd’s ain time, it will be an 
unco wonder, for I wot she has been a child of prayers. 0, if the puir prodigal wad 
return, sae blithely as the goo^man wad kill the fatted calf! — though Brockie’s calf will 
no be fit for killing this three weeks yet.” 
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And then, with tho discursive talent of persons of her description, she got once more 
afloat in her account of domestic affairs, and left this delicate and affecting topic. 

Having looked at every thing in the offices and the dairy, and expressed her satisfaction 
with the manner in which matters had been managed in her absence, Jeanie rejoined the 
rest of the party, who were surveying the interior of the house, all excepting David 
Deans and Butler, who had gone down to the church to meet the kirk-session and the 
clergymen of the presbytery, and arrange matters for the duty of the day. 

In the interior of the cottage all was clean, neat, and uitable to the exterior. It had 
been originally built and furnished by the Duke, as a retreat for a favourite domestic of 
tho higher class, who did not long enjoy it, and had been dead only a f< \\ months, so 
that every thing was in excellent tn^te and good older Bui in Jtunh s bulroom was 
a neat trunk, which had greatly excited Airs. Dutton’s curio di\. i ,r sJh wa» sure that 
the direction, “For Mr,s. Jean Deans, lit Auchingou or parish of KWkti.rhtic,” was tho 
writing of Mrs. Semple, the Duchess’s own woman. M.». Ib-ttly rwoi’t <ed the key in 
a sealed parcel, which bore the same address, and attached to the k< y w i* a label, inti- 
mating that the trunk and its contents were “ a token of remit ibrnnee to ,b*anio Deans, 
from her friends the Duchess of Argyll* and tin young la<U Tli, trunk, hastily 
opened, os the reader will not doubt, wis ft uud to la* lull of k iring tipparel of the best 
quality, suited to Jeanie s rank In lilc ; and to most of the arti les the names of the 
particular donors were attachi d, ns ii to make Jeanie t eligible no 4 only of the general, 
but of the individual interest sin* luid excited in the nobl fimrly. To name the various 
article* by their appropriate names, would be to attempt things un.it tempted yet in prose 
or rhyme; besides, that the old-fashioned terms of mnnteaus, sacques, kissing-strings, 
and so forth, would convey but little information even to the nrllincrs of the present 
day. I shall deposit, howe\( r, an accurate inventory ot the contents of the trunk with 
my kind friend, Mi*s Martha Buskbody, who lias promised, should the public curiosity 
seem interested in the subject, to supply me with a professional glossary and commentary. 
Suffice it to say, that the gift was such as became the donoia, and was suited to the 
situation of the receiver; that every thing was handsome and appropriate, and nothing 
forgotten which belonged to the wardrobe of a young person in Jcanic’s situation in life, 
the destined bride of a respectable clergyman. 

Article after article wa*> displayed, commented upon, and admired, to the wonder of 
May, who declared, “ she didna think the Queen had mair or better claise,” and some- 
what to the envy of the northern Cowslip. Tin’s unainiablo, but not very unnatural, 
disposition of mind, broke forth in sundry unfounded criticisms to the disparagement ot 
the articles as they were severally exhibited. But it assumed a more direct character, 
when, at the bottom of all, was found a dress of w liitc silk, very plainly made, but still of 
white silk, and French silk to boot, with a paper pinned to it, bearing that it was a 
present from the Duke of Argyle to his trav elling companion, to be worn on the day 
when she should change her name. 

Mrs. Dutton could forbear no longer, hut w hispered into Mn Archibald’s ear, that it 
was a clever thing to be a Scotchwoman : “ She supposed all her sisters, and she had half 
a dozen, might have been hanged, without any one sending her a present of a pocket 
handkerchief.” 

“ Or without your making any exertion to save them, Mrs. Dolly, answered 
Archibald dryly.— “ But I am surprised we do not hear the bell yet,” said lie, looking at 
his watch. 

“ Fat ta deil, Mr. Archibald,” answered the Captain of Knockdundcr, “ wad ye hae 
them ring the bell before I am ready to gang to kirk ? — I wad gar the bedral eat the 
bell-rope, if he took ony sic freedom. But if ye want to bear the bell, I will just shew 
mysell on the knowe-head, and it will begin jowing forthwith. 

Accordingly, so soon as they sallied out, and that the gold-laced hat of the Captain 
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was seen rising like Hesper above the dewy verge of the rising ground, the clash, (for it 
was rather a clash than a clang) of the bell was heard from the old moss-grown tower, 
and the clapper continued to thump its cracked sides all the while they advanced towards 
the kirk, Duncan exhorting them to take their own time, “ for teil ony sport wad be till 
he came.” * 

Accordingly, the bell only changed to the final and impatient chime when they crossed 
the stile; and “rang in,” that is, concluded its mistuned summons, when they had 
entered the Duke’s seat, in the little kirk, where the whole party arranged themselves, 
with Duncan at their head, excepting David Deans, who already occupied a seat among 
the elders. 

The business of the day, with a particular detail of which it is unnecessary to trouble 
the reader, was gone through according to the established form, and the sermon pro- 
nounced upon the occasion hod the good fortune to please even the critical David Deans, 
though it was only an hour and a quarter long, which David termed a short allowance 
of spiritual provender. 

The preacher, who was a divine that held many of David’s opinions, privately 
apologized for his brevity by saying, “ That he observed the Captain was gaunting 
grievously, and that if he had detained him longer, there was no knowing how long he 
might be in paying the next term’s victual Rtipend.” 

David groaned to find that such carnal motives could have influence upon the mind of 
a powerful preacher. He had, indeed, been scandalized by another circumstance during 
the service. 

So soon as the congregation were seated after prayers, and the clergyman had read his 
text, the gracious Duncan, after rummaging the leathern purse which hung in front of 
his petticoat, produced a short tobaeco-pipc made of iron, and observed, almost aloud, 
“ I hae forgotten my spleuchan — Lachlan, gang down to the clachan, and bring me up a 
pennyworth of twist.” Six arms, the nearest within roach, presented, with an obedient 
start, as many tobacco-pouches to the man of office. He made choice of one with a nod 
of acknowledgment, filled his pipe, lighted it with the assistance of his pistol-flint, and 
smoked with infinite composure during the whole time of the sermon. When the 
discourse was finished, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, replaced it in his sporran, 
returned the tobacco pouch or spleuelian to its owner, and joined in the prayer with 
decency and attention. 

At the end of the service*, when Butler had been admitted minister of the kirk of 
Knocktarlitie, with all its spiritual immunities and privileges, David, who had f» owned, 
groaned, and murmured at Knockdunder’s irreverent demeanour, communicated his plain 
thoughts of the matter to Isaac Meiklchose, one of the elders, with whom a reverential 
aspect and huge grizzle wig had especially disposed him to seek fraternization. “ It didna 
become a wild Indian,” David said, “ much less a Christian, and a gentleman, to sit in 
the kirk puffing tobacco-reek, os if he were in a change-house.” 

* In the old days of Scotland, when persons of property (unless they happened to he non-juroro) were as regular as their 
inferiors in attendance on parochial wonJup, there was a kind of etiquette, in waiting till the patron or acknowledged groat 
man of the parish should make his appearance. This ceremonial was bo sacred in the eyes of a parish beadle in the Isle of 
Bute, that the kirk bell being out of order, he is said to have mounted the steeple every Sunday, to imitate with his voice the 
successive summonses which it* mouth of metal used to send forth. The first part of this imitative harmony was simply tho 
repetitioiyif the words Sell bell, bell bell, two or three times, in a manner as much resembling the sound a* throat of flesh 
could imitate throat of iron. Bet linn! bcllitm ! was sounded forth in a more urgent manner; but he never sent forth the 
third and conclusive peal, the varied tone of which is called in, Scotland the ringlng-tn, until tho two principal heritors of the 
parish aproaahod, when the chime run thus : — 

-*V Bellurn Beimium, 

Bernera and Knaekdow’t coming! 

cjBellum Bellillum, 

Bernera and Knnekdtm'i coming! 

Tfiorcby intimating, that service was instantly to proceed. 

[Mr Mackinlny of Borrowstonness, a native of Bute, states that Sir W. Scott had this story from Sir Adam Ferguson ; but 
that the gallant knight had npt given the turds’ titles correctly — the bellman's great men being " Cralch, Drumbule, nod 
Bdrnenui" 1812 J ** 
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Meiklehose shook his head, and allowed it was “ far frae beseeming—But what will 
ye say? The Captain’s a queer hand, and to speak to him about. that or ony thing else 
that crosses the maggot, wad be to set the kiln a-low. lie keeps a high hand owcr the 
country, and we couldna deal wi’ the Hielandmen without his protection, sin* a* the keys 
o’ the kintray hings at his belt ; and he’s no an ill body in the main, and maistrv, ye ken, 
maws the meadows doun.” 

“ That may be very true, neighbour,” said David j “ but Reuben Butler isna the man 
I take him to be, if he disna learn the Captain to fuff his pipe foine other gate than in 
God’s house, or the quarter be ower.” 

“ Fair and softly gangs far,” said Meiklehose ; “ and if a fukv may gic, a wise man 
a counsel, I wad hae him think twice or he m« 11b with Knockdunder— lie >uld hae a 
lang-shankit spune that wad sup kail wi’ the foil. But they are a’ away to their dinner 
to the change-liousc, and if we dinna mend our paw, v e’ll come short at vn* nl-time.” 

David accompanied his friend without answer ; but began to feel from experience, that 
the glen of Knocktarlitie, like the rest of the world, wa* haunted b) its own special 
subjects of regret and discontent. His mind was so much occupied by considering the 
best means of converting Duncan of Knock to a sense of reverent decency during public 
worship, that he altogether forgot to inquire, whether Butler v a?> called upon to subscribe 
the oaths to government. 

Some have insinuated, that his neglect on this head was, in some* degree, intentional j 
but I think this explanation inconsistent with the simplicity of my friend Dai id’s character. 
Neither have I ever been able, by the most minute inquiries, to know whether the 
fonnuia , at which he so much scrupled, had been exact cd from Butler, aye or no. Tlic 
lH>oks of the kirk-session might have thrown some* light on this matter ; but unfortunately 
they were destroyed in the year 1746, by one Donaclm Dliuna Dunaigli, at the instance, 
it was said, or at least by the connivance, of the gracious Duncan of Knock, who had a 
desire to obliterate the recorded foibles of a certain Kate Fiulayson. 
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PLENTIFUL entei tamment, at the Duke of Aygylc’s cost, ltgalcd the 
i eve lend gc ntlemcn who had agisted at the oi dilution of Reuben Butlu, 
and almost all the i tractable [>ait of the paiibli. The least was, indeed, 
sueli as tin eountiy lt&di fuimslitd, foi plenty of all the requisites for 
“a tough and round dinnei ” wuc always at Duncan of Knock’s command. 
Tliue was the beef and mutton on the biaes, the flesh, and salt-water 
fish m^the loehs, the biooks, and luth , game of cveiy kind, ftom the deer to the levciet, 
weie to be had for the killing, m the Duke’s foi(bts, moorb, heaths, and mosses, and foi 
liquoi, lmpie-lnewcd ale flowed as fieely as watci , brandy and usquebaugh both were 
hul in jjtost happy times without duty , < ven white wine and claret were got foi nothing, 
since the Duke’s extensive rights of admnalty gave him a title to all the wine in cask 
which is dnfted ashore on the western coast and isles of Scotland, when shipping have 
sufh n d by severe weather. In short, as Duncan boasted, the entertainment did not cost 
MoeCallummoie a plach out of Ins spoil an, and was nevertheless not only liberal, but 
o\u flowing 
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The Duke’s health was solemnized in a bond fide bumper, and David Deans himself 
added perhaps the first huzza that Iiib lungs had ever uttered, to swell the shout with 
which the pledge was received. Nay, so exalted in heart was he upon this memorable 
occasion, and so much disposed to be indulgent, that he expressed no dissatisfaction when 
three bagpipers struck up, “ The Campbells are coming.” The health of the reverend 
minister of Knocktarlitie was received with similar honours ; and there waB a roar of 
laughter, When one of his brethren slyly subjoined the addition of; « A good wife to oi*r 
brother, to keep the Manse in order.” On this occasion David Deans w»n delivered of 
his first-born joke; and apparently the parturition was uccoinpanied with many throes, 
for sorely did he twist about his physiognomy, and much did ho stumble iu his speech, 
before he could express his idea, “ That the lad >**ing now wedded to his spiritual bride, 
it was hard to threaten him with sue temporal spouse in the i nne day.” He then 
laughed a hoarse and brief laugh, and wab suddenly grave auu silent, as it a I. ashed at his 
own vivacious effort. 

After another toast or two, Jennie, Mrs. Dolly, and such of the lemaie natives as had 
honoured the feast with their presence, retired to David’s new dwelling nl Auchingower, 
and left the gentlemen to their potations. 

The feast proceeded with great glee. The conversation, where Duncan lmd it under 
his direction, was not indeed always strictly canonical but David Deans escaped any risk 
of being scandalized, by engaging with one of his neighbours in a recapitulation of the 
sufferings of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, during what was called the invasion of the 
Highland Host j the prudent Mr. Mciklehose cautioning them from time to time to lower 
tlieir voices, for that Duncan Knock's father had been at that onslaught, and brought 
back muckle glide plenishing, and that Duncan was no unlikely to hae been there himself, 
for what be kend.” 

Meanwhile, as the mirth grew fast and furious, the graver members of the party began 
to escape as well as they could. David Deans accomplished his retreat, and Butler 
anxiously watched an opportunity to follow him. Knockdunder, however, desirous, he 
said, of knowing what stuff was in the now minister, bail no intuition to part witli him 
so easily, but kept him pinned to his side, watching him sedulously, and with obliging 
violence filling his glass to the brim, as often as he could seize an opportunity of doing 
so. At length as the evening was wearing late, a venerable brother chanced to ask 
Mr. Archibald when they might hope to see the Duke, 1am cannn capvt , as lie would 
venture to term him, at the Lodge of Roseneath. Duncan of Knock, whose ideas were 
somewhat conglomerated, and who, it may be believed, was no great scholar, catching up 
some imperfect sound of the words, conceived the speaker was drawing a parallel 
between the Duke and Sir Donald Gorine of Slcut ; and being of opinion that bucli 
comparison was odious, snorted thrice, and prepared himself to be in a passion. 

To the explanation of the venerable divine tin* Captain answered, “I heard the 
word Gorine myself, bir, with my ain cars. J)’y r e *hink I do not know Gaelic from 
. Latin ?” 

“Apparently not, sir;” — so the clergyman, offended in his turn, and taking a pinch 
of snuff, answered with great coolness. 

r rhe copper nose of the gracious Duncan now became heated like the hull of Phalaris, 
and while Mr. Archibald mediated betwixt the offended parties, and the attention of 
the company was engaged by their dispute, Butler took an opportunity to effect his 
retreat. 

He found the females at Auchingower, very anxious for the breaking up of the con- 
vivial paity ; for it w r as a part of the arrangement, that although David Deans was to 
remain at Auchingower, and Butler was that night to take possession of the Manse, yet 
Jennie, for whom complete accommodations were not yet provided in hot father’s house, 
was to return for a day or two to the Lodge at Uoscneatli, and the boats had been held 
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in readiness accordingly. They waited, therefore, for Knockdunder’s return, but twilight 
came, and they still waited in vain. At length Mr. Archibald, who, as a man of decorum, 
had token care not to exceed in his conviviality, made his appearance, and advised the 
females strongly to return to the island under his escort; observing, that, from the 
humour in which he had left the Captain, it was a great chance whether he budged out 
of the public-house that night, and it was absolutely certain that he would not be very fit 
company for ladies. The gig was at their disposal, he said, and there was still pleasant 
twilight for a party on the water. 

Jeanie, who had considerable confidence in Archibald’s prudence, immediately 
acquiesced in this proposal ; but Mrs. Dolly positively objected to the small boat. If the 
big boat could be gotten, she agreed to set out, otherwise she would sleep on the door, 
rather than stir a step. Seasoning with Dolly was out of the question, and Archibald 
did not think the difficulty so pressing as to require compulsion. lie observed, it was 
not using the Captain very politely to deprive him of his coach and six ; “ but as it was 
in the ladies’ service,” he gallantly said, “ he would use so much freedom — besides the 
gig would serve the Captain’s purpose better* os it could come off at any hour of the 
tide ; the large boat should, therefore, be at Mrs. Dolly’s service.” 

They walked to the beach accordingly, accompanied by Butler. It was some time 
before the boatmen could be assembled, and ere they were well embarked, and ready to 
depart, the pale moon was come over the hill, and flinging a trembling reflection on the 
broad and glittering waves. But so soft and pleasant was the night, that Butler, in 
bidding farewell to Jeanie, had no apprehension for her safety : and, what is yet more 
extraordinary, Mrs. Dolly felt no alarm for her own. The air was soft, and eame over 
the cooling wave with something of summer fragrance. The beautiful scene of headlands, 
and capes, and bays, around them, with the broad blue chain of mountains, were dimly 
visible in the moonlight; while e\ cry dash of the oars made the waters glance and 
sparkle with the brilliant phenomenon called the sea fire. 

This last circumstance filled Jeanie with wonder, and served to amuse the mind of her 
companion, until they approached the little bay, which seemed to stretch its dark and 
wooded arms into the sea as if to welcome them. 

The usual landing-place was at a quarter of a mile’s distance from the Lodge, and 
although the tide did not admit of the large boat coming quite close to the jetty of loose 
stones which served as a pier, Jeanie, w r ho was both bold and active, easily sprung ashore ; 
but Airs. Dolly positively refusing to commit herself to the same risk, the complaisant 
Air. Archibald ordered the boat round to a more regular landing-place, at a considerable 
distance along the shore. He then prepared to land himself that lie might, in the 
meanwhile accompany Jeanie to the Lodge. But as there was no mistaking the wood- 
land lam*, which led from thence to the shore, and as tin* moonlight shewed her one of 
tlic white chimneys rising out of the wood which embosomed the building, Jeanie 
declined this favour with thanks, and requested him to proceed with Mrs. Dolly, who, 
being “in a country where the ways were so strange to her, had mair need ot 
countenance.” 

This, indeed, was a fortunate circumstance, and might even be said to save poor 
Cowslip’s life, if it was true, as she herself used solemnly to aver, that she must positively 
have Expired for fear, if she had been left alone in the boat with six wild Highlanders in 


kilts. 


The fight was so exquisitely beautiful, that Jeanie, instead of immediately directing 
her c<fur*e towards the Lodge, stood looking after the boat os it again put off from the 
side, and rowed into the little hay, the dark figures of her companions growing loss, and 
les-> distinct as they diminished in the distance, and the jorram, or melancholy boat-song 
of the rowers, coming on the ear with softened and sweeter sound, until the boat roundc 
the headland, and was lost to her observation. 
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Still Jeanie remained in the same posture, looking out upon the sea. It would, she 
was aware, be some time ere her companions could reach the Lodge, ns the distance by 
the more convenient landing-place was considerably greater than from the point where she 
stood, and she was not sorry to have an opportunity to spend the interval by herself. 

The wonderful change which a few weeks had wrought in her situation, from sliamo 
and grief, and almost despair, to honour, joy, and a lair prospect of future hnppino* 
passed before her eyes with a sensation which brought the tears into thorn Yet they 
flowed at the same time from another soim e. As human happiness is iu*\< r perfect, and 
ns well-constructed minds are never more sensible of the distresses of tlio^e v\ liom they 
love, than when their own situation form-* it*<’itrast with them, Jeanie’* affectionate 
regrets turned to tlio fate of her poor sister — tin child • f w any h — tit * fondled 
nurseling of so many years— now an exile, nd, what mv v or*i dependent on i ,f will of 
a man, of whose habits she had every reason to • ntoiiaiK tl<e worst opi » ion, and who, 
even in his strongest paroxysms of remorse, had appe.it *d mu‘*h a * t anger to the 
feelings of real penitence. 

While her thoughts were occupied with these melapclwtv r<lh lions a shadowy figure 
seemed to detach itself from the copses u>d on hu nglr hand, .ban u stalled, and the 
stories of apparition* and wraiths, seen bv *oi;tnry tuvcllerb in wild situations at such 
times, and in such an hour, suddenly came full upon her untie hint ion. The figure 
glided on, anti ns it came berwivt her and the moon, <dio was iware that it had the 
appearance of n woman. A soft voice twice repealed, * f Jeanie — Jeanie!” — Was it 
indeed — could it be the \oiee of her sister?— 1\ as she still among the living, or had the 
grave given up its tenant? — Era slu* could state these questions to li,»i own mind, Effie, 
alive, and in the body, had clasped her in her arms, and was straining her to her bosom, 
and devouring her w i+h kisses. k ‘ 1 have wandered here,” she said, “ like a ghaist, to see 
you, and nae wonder jou take mo for ane — T thought but to see you gang by, or to hear 
the sound of your voice ; but to speak to yoursell again, Jeanie, was mair than I deserved, 
and mair than I durst pray for.” 

“ O, Effie ! how eaine ye here idone, and at this hour, and on the wild sea-beach ? — 
Are you sure it’s your ain living sell?” 

There was something of Eflio’s former humour in her practically answering the 
question by a gentle pinch, more beseeming the fingers of a fairy than of a ghost. And 
again the sisters embraced, and laughed, and wept l>y turns. 

“ lint ye maun gang up vvi’ me to the I^odge, Fffic,” said Jeanie, “ and tell me a’ your 
story — I hac gude folk there that will make ye welcome for my sake.” 

“ Na, na, Jeanie,” replied her sister sorrowfully , — “yo lino forgotten whnl T am— 
a banished outlawed creature, scarce escaped the gallows by your being the bauldest and 
the bcht sister that ever lived — I'll gae near italic o’ your grand friend*, < \en it there 
was nae danger to me.” 

i( There is nae danger — there shall be nae danger,” said Jeanie eagerly. <4 0, Effie, 
dinna be wilfu* — be guided for mice — wo will bo *.ie happy a’ tliegither ! 

“I have a’ the happiness I deserve on this *ide of the grave, now that I hae seen 
you,” answered Effie; “and whether there were danger to mysell or no, naebody shall 
ever say that I come with my eheat-the-gallows face to shame my sister aiming her grand 
friends.” 

“ I hae nae grand friends,” said Jennie ; “ nae friends but what are friends of yours— 
Reuben Butler and my father.— O, unhappy lassie, dinna be dour, and turn your back on 
your happiness again ! We wunna see another acquaintance Come harae to us, your 
ain dearest frienda— it’s better sheltering under an auld hedge than under a new-planted 
wood.” 

“ It’s in vain speaking, Jennie,— I maun drink as I hae brewed— I am married, and 
I maim follow my husband for better for worse.” 

Voi III 8 8 
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" Married, Effie!” exclaimed Jeanie — “ Misfortunate creature ! and to that awfu’ ■” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Effie, clapping one hand on her mouth, and pointing to the thicket 
with the other, “ he is yonder.” 

She said this in a tone wliich shewed that her husband had found means to inspire her 
with awe, as well as affection. At this moment a man issued from the wood. 

It was young Staunton. Even by the imperfect b’ght of the moon, Jeanie could 
observe that he was handsomely dressed, and had the air of a person of rank. 

“ Effie,” he said, “ our time is well-nigh spent— the skiff will be aground in the creek, 
and I dare not stay longer. — I hope your sister will allow me to salute her?” But Jeanie 
shrunk back from him with a feeling of internal abhorrence. “ Well,” he said, “ it does 
not much signify ; if you keep up the feeling of ill-will, at least you do not act upon it, 
and I thank you for your respect to ray secret, when a word (which in your place I would 
have spoken at once) would have cost me my life. People say, you should keep from the 
wife of your bosom the secret that concerns your neck — my wife and her sister both 
know mine, and I shall not sleep a wink the less sound.” 

“But arc you really married to my sister, sir?” asked Jeanie, in great doubt and 
anxiety ; for the haughty, careless tone in which he spoke seemed to justify her worst 
apprehensions. 

“ I really am legally married, and by my own name,” replied Staunton, more gravely. 

“ And your father — and your friends ?” — 

“ And my father and my friends must just reconcile themselves to that wliich is done 
and cannot be undone,” replied Staunton. " However, it is my intention, in order to 
break off dangerous connexions, and to let my friend* come to their temper, to conceal 
my marriage for the present, and stay abroad for some years. So that you will not hear 
of us for some time, if c\er you heur of us again at all. It would be dangerous, you 
must be aware, to keep up the correspondence ; for all would guess that the husband of 
Eflie was the — what shall I call myself? — the slayer of Portcous.” 

Hard-hearted light man! thought Jeanie — to what a character she has intrusted her 
happiness! — She has sown the wind, and maun reap the whirlwind. 

“ Dinna think ill o’ him,” said Eifie, breaking aw r ay from her husband, and leading 
Jeanie a step or two out of hearing — “ dinna think rertf ill o’ him — lie’s glide to ino, 
Jeanie — as gude as I deserve — And he is determined to gie up his bad courses — Sue, 
after a*, dinna greet for Eflie; she is better off’ than she has wrought for. — But you — oh, 
you ! — how can you he happy enough ! never till ye get to Heaven, where a'body is as 
glide as your«elI. — Jeanie, if I li\c and thrive, ye shall hear of me — if not, just forget 
that sic a creature ever lived to vex ye — fare ye wed — fare — fare ye vveel !” 

She tore herself from her sister’s arms — rejoined her husband — tiny plunged into 
the eop*ewood, and she saw them no more. Tin* w hole scene had the effect of a v ision, 
and she could almost have believed it such, but that very soon after they quitted her, she 
heard the sound of oars, and a skiff was seen on the Firth, pulling swiftly towards the 
small smuggling sloop which lay in the ofling. It was on board of such a vessel tlmt 
Ktfie had embarked at Portobcllo, and Jeanie had no doubt that the same conveyance 
was destined, as Staunton hud hinted, to transport them to a foreign country. 

AJthougli it was impossible to determine whether this interview, while it was passing, 
gave more pain or pleasure to Jeanie Deans, yet the ultimate impression which remained 
on h^r mind was decidedly favourable. # Effie was married — made, according to the 
common plirasc, an honest woman — that was one main point ; it seemed also as if her 
husband were about to abandon the path of gross vice, in which he had run so long and 
so desperately — that was another. For his final and effectual conversion, he did not 
want understanding, and God knew his own hour. 

Such were the thoughts' Vith which Jeanie endeavoured to console her anxiety 
respecting her sister's future fortune. On her arrival at the Lodge, she found Archibald 
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in some anxiety at her stay, and about to walk out in quest of her. A heodoch served 
as an apology for retiring to rest, in order to conceal her visible agitation of mind from 
her companions. 

By this secession also she escaped a scene of a difli rent sort. For, as if there were 
danger in all gigs whether by sea or land, that of Knockd under had been run down by 
another boat, an accident owing chiefly to the drunkenness of the captain, his crew, and 
passengers. Knoekdunder, and two or three guests, whom he was bringing along with 
him to finish the conviviality of the evi ning at tin* Lodge, got a sound ducking ; but, 
being rescued by the crew of the boat which endangered them, there was no ultimite 
loss, excepting that of the Captain’s laced hat " hi eh, greatly to the satiri u t if >n of the 
Highland part of the district, ns well as to the improw nt oi the <ortlonnUy <-l his own 
personal appearance, he replaced by n sun it Highland honiut nexi day. Many were 
the vehement threats of vengeance which, on tlw mk reeding nioniim the gracious 
Duncan threw out against the boat which had upset him but is r nth* t she, nor the 
small smuggling vessel to which she belonged, was any longer to lie i cu m the firth, he 
was compelled to sit down with the utfront. This was the iw>»e hard, h« ".aid, a b he was 
assured the mischief was done on pm pose, these -'‘ouodrels 1 .iMiig luikid about afhr 
they had landed every drop oi brumby, and ( very bag of tea tin v h id on board ; and he 
understood the coxswain hod been on sin ire, making pm lie ul nr inq ones concerning the 
time when his boat was to cro"s mer, and to return, and so forth. 

“ Put the neist time they inc<‘t me on the firth,” said Duncan, with great majesty, 
“I will teach the moonlight rapscallions and ingabomL to ktep their ain side of the 
road, and pe tamn’d to them!” 
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Lord I who would live turmoiled In a court. 

And may enjoy such quilt walks as these? 

SHAKESPEARE 



? I THIN a reasonable time after Butler was safely and com- 
fortably settled in liis living, and Jeanie had token up her 
abode at Auchingower with her father, — the precise extent 
jof which interval we reque&t each reader to settle aecording 
to his own sense of what is decent and proper upon the 
occasion, — and after due proclamation of banns, and all 
other formalities, the long wooing of this worthy pair was 
ended by their union in the holy bands of matrimony. On 
oCeaRiOh, David Deans stoutly withstood the iniquities of pipes, 
fiddles, and promiscuous dancing, to the great wrath of the Captain of Knock- 
dundcr, who said, if he “had guessed it was to be sic a tamn’d Quakers* meeting, 
he wad hao seen them peyont the cairn before he wad line darkened their doors.” 

And so much rancour remained on the spirits of the gracious Duncan upon this 
occasion, that various “ picquccrings,” as David called them, took place upon the some 
and similar topics; and it was only in consequence of an accidental visit of the Duke to 
his Lodge at Roseneath, that they were put a stop to. But upon that occasion his Grace 
shewed such particular respect to Mr. and Mrs. Butler, and such favour even to old David, 
that Khockdunder hold it prudent to change hi> course towards the latter. He, in future, 
used to express himself among friends, concerning the minister and his wife, an “very 
worthy decent folk, just a little o\ cr strict in their notions; put it was pest for time pinch 
cattle to err on the safe side.” And respecting David, lie allowed that “he was an excellent 
judge of nowte and sheep, and a sensible enough carlo, an it werena for his tamn’d 
Cameronian nonsense, whilk it is not worth while of a shontloman to knock out of an 
auld silly head, cither by force of reason, or otherwise.” So that, by avoiding topics of 
dispute, the personages of our tale lived in great good habits with the gracious Duncun, 
only that he still grieved David’s soul, and set a perilous example to the congregation, 
by sometimes bringing his pipe to the church during a cold winter-day, and almost 
always sleeping during 6ormon in the summer-time. 

Mfft. Butler, whom wc must no longer, if we can help it, term by the familiar name 
of Jeanie, brought into the married state the same firm mind and affectionate disposition 
— the Aie natural and homely good sense, and spirit of useful exertion — in a word, all 
the dtitnestic good qualities, of which she had given proof during her maiden life. She 
did not indeed rival Butler in learning; but then no woman more devoutly venerated 
‘the extent of her husband’s erudition. She did not pretend to understand his expositions 
of divinity; but no minister of the presbytery had his humble dinner so well arranged, 
his clothes and linen in equal good order, his fireside so neatly swept, his parlour so 
clean, and his hooks so well dusted. 
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If be talked to Jeanie of what she did not understand) — and (for the man was mortal, 
and bad been a schoolmaster) be sometimes did harangue more scholarly and wisely than 
was necessary,— she listened in placid silence; and whenever the point referred to common 
life, and was such as came under the grasp of a strong natural understanding, her views 
were more forcible, and her observations more acute, than his own. In acquired polite- 
ness of manners, when it happened that she mingled a little in society, Mrs. Butler was, 
of course, judged deficient. But then she had that obvious wish to oblige, and that real 
and natural good-breeding depending on good sense and good-humour, which, joined to 
a considerable degree of archness and liveliness of manner, rendered her behavioui 
acceptable to all with whom she was called upon to associate. Notwithstanding hej strict 
attention to all domestic affairs, she always appear d flic clean well-dressed mutr^s of 
the house, never the sordid household drudge. When complimented on this occasion hy 
Duncan Knock, who swore, “ that he though' the fairies *nusf help hit. si in e h< r house 
was always doan, and nobody ever saw any body sweeping it," she mod *stly replied, 
“ That much might be dune hy timing auc’s turns.'* 

Duncan replied, “He heaitily wished she could teach that art to the hns'/ies at the 
Lodge, for he could never discover that the house was wnsh<‘tl I a’, « accept now and 
llicn by breaking his shins over the pail ■ —( ot tamn thej mds !” 

Of lesser matters there is not occasion to •-peak mtnh. It may easily he bdieved that 
the Duke’s cheese was carefully made, and so graciously accepted, that the offering 
became annual. Remembrance and acknowledgments ol past tumours were sent to 
Mrs. Bickertou and Mrs. Glass, and an amicable intercom -e maintained from time to 


time with these two respectable and benevolent persons. 

It is especially necessary to mention, that, in the course ol five years, Mrs. Butler had 
three children, two boys and a girl, all stout healthy babes of grace, to-haired, blue- 
eyed, and strong-limbed. The bo\ s were named David and Reuben, an order of nomen- 
clature which was much to the satisfaction of the old hero of the Covenant, and the girl, 
by her mother's special de-ire, was christened Euphemia, rather contrary to the wish 
both of her father and Husband, who nevertheless loved Mrs. Butler too well, and were 
too much indebted to her for their hours of happiness, to withstand any request which 
she made with earnestness, and ns a gratification to herself. But from some ifeeling, 
1 know not of what kind, the child was never distinguished by the name of Klfie, but 
by the abbreviation of Feuue, which in Scotland is equally commonly applied to persons 

called Euphemia. , . , .. 

In this state of quiet and i nostentatious enjoyment, there were, besides the ordinary 

rubs aud ruffles which disturb e\en the must uniform life, two thing, w hieli particularly 
chequered Mrs. Butler’s happing “ Without those,” she said to our mloimer, her 
life would lime He™ hut too liappyi and perhaps,” she added, “she had need of some 
crosses in this world to remind her that there a as n better to come behind it. 

The first of these related to certain polemical skirmishes betwixt mr lather and her 
husband, wliieh, notwithstanding the mutual r-peet and afteet, on they entertained for 
each other, and their great love for her, -notwithstanding also tl.ur general agreement 
in strictness, and even severity, of presbyterian principle, -s.ften threatened 
weather between them. David Deans, as our reader* mu, bo aware, was sufficiently 
opinion,, Uveaml intractable, and having prevailed on bin, self tobcoomeamemberof ^ 
kirk-session under the established olmrel,, he felt doubly obliged to evince, that, in so 
doing, lie liad not eo.npromisod any whit of his former professions, either m practice or 
principle. Now Mr. Butler, doing aU credit to his father-in-law s motives, was frequently 
Of opinion U.aT it were better to ,Irop out of memory points of division and separation, 
and to act in the manner most likely to attract and unite all Varties who were « m 
religion. Moreover, ho was not pleased, as a man and a scholar, to be . ffletoted 

to by bis unlettered father-in-law; and as a clergyman, he did not >*“*•*“ 1 to “T 
for ever under the thumb of an elder of his own kirk-session. A proud hut honest 
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thought carried his opposition now and then a little farther than it would otherwise have 
gone. “ My brethren,” he said, “ will suppose I am flattering and conciliating the old 
man for the sake of his succession, if I defer and give way to him on every occasion ; 
and, besides, there are many on which I neither can nor will conscientiously yield 
to his notions. I cannot be persecuting old women for witches, or ferreting out matter 
of scandal among the young ones, which might otherwise have remained concealed.” 

From this difference of opinion it happened, that, in many cases of nicety, such as in 
owning certain defections, and failing to testify against certain backslidings of the time, 
in not always severely tracing forth little matters of scandal and fama clamoxa, which 
David called a loosening of the reins of discipline, and in failing to demand clear testi- 
monies in other points of controversy which had, as it were, drifted to leeward with the 
change of times, Butler incurred the censure of his father- in -luw; and sometimes the 
disputes betwixt them became eager and almost unfriendly. In all such cases Mrs. Butler 
was a mediating spirit, who endeavoured, by the alkaline smoothness of her own dispo- 
sition, to neutralize the acidity of theological controversy. To the complaints of both 
she lent on unprejudiced and attentive car, and sought always rather to excuse than 
absolutely to defend the other party. 

She reminded her father that Butler had not “his experience of the auld and wrastling 
times, when folk were gifted wi’ a far look into eternity, to make up for the oppressions 
wliilk they suffered here below in time. She freely allowed that many devout ministers 
and professors in times past had enjoyed downright revelation, like the blessed Peden, 
and Lundic, and Cameron, and Ren wick, and John Caird the tinkler, wha entered into 
the secrets, and Elizabeth Melvil, Lady Culross, wha prayed in her bed, surrounded by 
a great many Christians in a large room, in whilk it was placed on purpose, and that for 
three hours* time, with wonderful assistance; and Lady llobcrtland, whilk got six sure 
outgates of grace, and mony other in times past ; and of a specialty, Mr. John Kcrim- 
geour, minister of Kinghorn, who, having a beloved child sick to death of the crewels, 
was free to expostulate with his Maker with such impatience of displeasure, and com- 
plaining so bitterly, that at length it was said unto him, that he was heard for this time, 
but that he was requested to use no such boldness in time coming; so that, w'hen lie 
returned, lie found the child sitting up in the bed hale and fair, with all its wounds closed, 
and supping its parritch, whilk babe he had left at the time of death. But though these 
things might be true in these needful times, she contended that those ministers who hud 
not seen such vouchsafed and especial mercies, w'ere to seek tlieir rule in the records of 
ancient times ; and therefore Reuben was carefu* both to search the Scriptures and the 
books written by wise and good men of old; and sometimes in this way it wad happen 
that twa precious saints might pu* sundry wise, like twa cow s riving at the same haybiy^l.” 

To this David used to reply, with a sigh, “Ah, hinny, thou kenn’st little o*t; but that 
saam John Scrimgcour, that blew open the gates of heaven as an it had been w r i* u »ux- 
pund cannon-ball, used devoutly to wish that most part of bookH were burnt except the 
Bible. Reuben’s a glide lad and a kind — I have nyc allowed that; but as to his not 
allowing inquiry anent the scandal of Margery Kittlesides and Rory MucKuml, under 
pretence that they have sou the red sin wi’ marriage, it’s clear ogane the Christian dis- 
cipline o* the kirk. And them there’s Aily MacCIure of Dcepheugh, that practises her 
about! nations, spaeing folks’ fortunes wi’ egg-shells, and mutton-baiicH, and dreams and 
div illations, whilk is a scandal to ony Christian land to suffer sic a wretch to live; and 
I’ll upfcfeud that, in a' judicatures, civil or ecclesiastical.” 

“4? daresay ye ore very right, father,” was the general style of Jcanie’s answer; “ but 
ye maun come down to the Manse to your dinner the day. The bitb o* bairns, P uir 
things, arc wearying to see their luckie-dad; and Reuben never sleeps wcel, nor I neither, 
when you and he hae had ony bit outcast.” 

“ Nae outcast, Jeanie; God forbid I suld east out wi* thee, or auglit that is dear to 
thee !” _ And he put on his Sunday’s coat, and came to the Manse accordingly. 
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With her husband, Mrs. Butler had a more direct conciliatory process. Reuben had the 
utmost respect for the old man’s motives, and affection for his person, as well as gratitude 
for his early friendship. So that, upon any such occasion of accidental irritation, it was 
only necessary to remind him with delicacy of his father-in-law’s age, of his scanty 
education, strong prejudices, and family distresses. The least of these consideration* 
always inclined Butler to measures of conciliation, in so far as he could accede to them 
without compromising principle; and thus our «iinple and unpretending heroine had the 
merit of those peacemakers, to whom it is prouuunced as a benediction, that they shall 
inherit the earth. 

The second crook in Mrs. Butler’s lot, to use the language of her father, was the dis- 
tressing circumstanee, that she had never h.aid of her sister’s safety, or of the circum- 
stances in which she found herself, though betwixt four mid live v^at^ bad elapsed since, 
they bad parted on the beach of the island of Bostjin ath. Knqucut •ntcreoutv* was not 
to be expected — not to be desired, perhaps, in their i dative situations ; but KUie bud 
promised, that, if she lived and prospered, her sister should hear from i,< r. She must 
then be no more, or sunk iulo some abyss of misery, siiwe the had it. \ei redeemed her 
pledge. Her silence sceniod strange and portentous, mid w rimer from dcauie, who could 
never forget the early year* of tlieir intimacy, the mo** painful mticipatmu concerning 
her fate. At length, however, the veil \\:h drawn aside. 

One day, as the Captain of K nockdunder had calico in at the Manse, on his return 
from some business in the 1!'« bland part of the parish, und lind been accommodated, 
according to his* special request, with a mixture of milk, brandy, honey, and water, 
which lie said Mrs. Butler compounded “ pctt-T than ev r r a woman in Scotland,” — for, 
in all innocent matters, she studied the taste of every one around her-- he suid to Butler, 
“ Pv the py, minister, I have a letter here either for ymii canny pody of a wife or you, 
which I got when 1 v as last at (J Iosco; the postage comes to fourpence, which you may 
either pay me forthwith, or give me tooble or quits in a hit nt packcammon.” 

The playing at backgammon and draughts had been a frequent amusement of 
Mr. Wliackbairn, Butler’s principal, when at Libberton school. The minister, therefore, 
still piqued himself on his skill at botli games, and occasionally practised them, as strictly 
canonical, although David Deans, whose notions of every kind were more rigorous, used 
to shake his head, and groan grievously, when he espied the tables lying in the parlour, 
or the children playing with the dice-boxes or backgammon men. Indeed, Mrs. Butler 
was sometimes chidden for removing these implements of pastime into some closet or 
corner out of sight. ‘‘Let them be where they are, Jeanic,” would Butler say upon 
such occasions; “ 1 am not conscious of following this, or any other trilling relaxation, 
to the intei rupt ion of my more .serious studies, and still more serious duties. I will not, 
therefore, have it supposed that I uni indulging by stealth, and against my conscience, in 
an amusement which, using it so little as 1 do, l may well practise, opcnl}, and without 
any cheek of mind — AbV const ire sihi, Jeanic, that is my motto; which signilics, my 
love, the honest and open confidence which a man ought to entertain when lie is acting 
openly, and without any sense of doing wrong.” 

Such being Butlers humour, be accepted the Captain’s defiance to a two-penny hit at 
backgammon, and handed the. letter to his wife, observing the post-mark was York, but, 
if it came from her friend Mrs. Bickcrton, she had considerably improved her hand- 
writing, which was uncommon at her years. 

Leaving the gentlemen to tlieir game, Mrs. Butler went to order something for supper, 
for Captain Duncan had proposed kindly to stay the night with them, and then carelessly 
broke open her letter. It was not from Mrs. Biokerton, and, aftci glancing over the first 
few lines, she soon found it necessary to retire to her own bedroom, to read the document 
at leisure. 



illifipur *|f 


Happy thou art' Lbin happy be, 
hor uivy me my I »i , 

1 by hip] y state I mty thee, 
(Vnd peaceful eat 

Lad\ C - C — l 


IIE letter, which Mr*,. Butler, when retired into her own apartment, 
perused with anxious wonder, was certainly from Effie, although it had 
no other signature than the letter E. ; and although the orthography, 
style, and penmanship, were very far superior not only to any tiling 
which Elbe could produce, who, though a lively girl, had been a lemnrk- 
ably careless (scholar, but even to her more considerate bister’s own 
powers of composition and expression. The manuscript was a fair Italian hand, though 
something stiff' and constrained — the spelling and the diction that of a person who had 
been accustomed to read good composition, and mix in good society. 

The tenor of the letter was as follows . 

“ My Dearest Sister, — At many risks I venture to write to you, to inform you 
that ?am still alive, and, as to worldly situation, that I rank higher than I could expect 
or merit. If wealth, and distinction, and an honourable rank, could make a woman 
happy, ^ have them all; but you, Jcanic, whom the world might think placed far 
bene^fli me in all these respects, are far happier than I am. I have hod means of hearing 
of your welfare, my dearest Jeanic, from time to time — I think I should have broken my 
heart otherwise. I have learned with great pleasure of your increasing family. 
have not been worthy of such** blessing ; two infants have been successively removed, 
and wc are now childless— God’s will be done ! But, if wc liad a child, it would perhaps 
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divert him from the gloomy thoughts which make him terrible to liimself and others. Yet 
do not let me frighten you, Jeanie ; lie continues to be kind, and I am far better off than 
I deserve. You will wonder at my better scholarship j but when I was abroad, 1 ha d 
the best teachers, and I worked hard, because my progress pleased him. He is kind, 
Jeanie, only ho has much to distress him, especially when he looU backward. When 
I look backward myself, I have always a ray of comfort ; it is in the generous conduct 
of a sister, who forsook me not when I was forsaken by every one. Yon have had 
your reward. You live happy in the esteem and love of all who know yon, and L drag 
on the life of a miserable impostor, indebted for the marks u f regard I rccci.e to a tissue 
of deceit and lies, which the slightest accident may unravel. He has produced me to his 
friends, since the estate opened to him, as a daughter of a Scotchman of rank, bauihkcd 
on account of the Viscount of Dundee’s wars— that i*, our IV- old friend C 1 vers, you 
know — and he says I was educated in a Scotch convent : ind<*c 1, J bved in su*-h a place 
long enotigli to enable me to support the character. Hut when a countryman approaches 
me, and begins to talk, as they all do, of the various families engaged in Dundee's affair, 
and to make inquiries into my connexions, and when I *oc /m eye bent on mine with 
such an expression of agony, my terror brings me to tic ver} risk of detection. Good- 
nature and politeness have hitherto saved me, as th y prevented people from preying on 
me with distressing questions. But how long — O how long, will lhi> 1 m the c.imj ! —And 
if X bring this disgrace on him, he will hate me — he w ill kill me. foi as much as he loves 
me ; he is as jealous of his family honour now, u*. ever lie carcl“-ss about it. 1 have 
licen in England four months, and have often thought of v\ i iting to you ; and yet, such are 
the dangers that might arUc from an intercepted letter, that 1 have lntheito forborne. 
But now I am obliged to run the risk. Last week I saw your great friend, the 1). of A. 
lie came to my box, and .^atc by me ; and something in the play put him in mind of you 
— Gracious Ilcavcu ! lie told over your whole London journey to all who were in the box, 
but particularly to the wretched creature who was the occasion of it all. If lie had 
known — if he could have conceived, beside whom he was sitting, and to whom the story 
was told ! — I suffered with courage, like an Indian at the stake, while they are rending 
his fibres and boring his eyes, and while he smiles applause at each well-imagined 
contrivance of his torturers. It was too much for me at last, Jeanie — 1 fainted; and my 
agony was imputed partly to the heat of the place, and partly to my extreme sensibility ; 
and, hypocrite all over, I encouraged both opinions — any thing but iliseovcry ! Luckily 
hi* w r as not there. But the incident lias more alarms. I am obliged to meet your great 
man often ; and he seldom secs mo without talking of E. IX. and J. D., and B. B. and 
D. D., as persons in whom my amiable sensibility i-* interested. My amiable sensibility! ! ! 
— And then the cruel tone of light indifference with which persons in the tashionable 
world speak together on the most affecting subjects ! To hear my guilt, my folly, my 
agony, the foibles and weaknesses of my friends — even your heroic exertions, Jeanie, 
spoken of in the drolling style which is the present tone in fashic liable life — Scarce all 
that I formerly endured is equal to this state of irritation — then it was blows and stabs 
—now it is pricking to death with needles and pins. — He — I mean the I). — goes down 
next month to spend the shooting-season in Scotland — he says, he makes a point of 
always dining one day at the Manse — be on your guard, and do not betray yourself, 
should he mention me — Yourself, alas! you have nothing to betray — nothing to fear j 
you, the pure, the virtuous, the heroine of unstained faith, uiubleinished purity, wliat can 
you have to fear from the world or its proudest minions ? It is E. whose life is once 
more in your hands — it is E. whom you are to save from being plucked of licr borrowed 
plumes, discovered, branded, and trodden down, first by him, perhaps, who has raised 
her to this dizzy pinnacle! — The enclosure will leach you twice a-year — do not refuse 
it— it is out of my own allowance, and may be twice as much when you want it. With 
you it may do good — with me it never can. 
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“ Write to me soon, Jeanie, or I shall remain in the agonizing apprehension that this 
has fallen into wrong hands — Address simply to L. S., under cover, to the Reverend 
George Wliiterose, in the Minster-Close, York. Ho thinks I correspond with some of 
my noble Jacobite relations who are in Scotland. How higli-churcli and jacobitical zeal 
would burn in his cheeks, if lie knew he was the agent, not of Euphemia Setoun, of the 
honourable house of Winton, but of E. D., daughter of a Cameronian cowfeeder ! — Jeanie, 
I can laugh yet sometimes — but God protect you from such mirth. — My futher — I mean 
your father, would say it was like the idle crackling of thorns ; but the thorns keep their 
poignancy, they remain unconsumed. — Farewell, my dearest Jeanie — Do not shew this 
even to Mr. Butler, much less to any one else. I have every respect for him, but his 
principles are over strict, and my case will not endure severe handling. — I rest your 
affectionate sister, E.” 

In this long letter there was much to surprise as well as to distress Mrs. Butler. That 
Effie — her sister Effie, should be mingling freely in society, and apparently on not 
unequal terms, with the Duke of Argyll*, mounded like something so extraordinary, that 
she even doubted if she read truly. Nor was it fess mars ollous, that, in the space of four 
years, her education should have made such progress. Jeanic’s humility readily allowed 
that Effie had always, when she chose it, been smarter at her book than she herself was, 
but then she was very idle, and, upon the whole, had made much less proficiency. Love, 
or fear, or necessity, however, had proved an able school-mi stress, and completely supplied 
all her deficiencies. 

What Jeanie least liked in the tone of the letter, was a smothered degree of egotism. 
“ We should ha\e heard little about her,” said Jeanie to herself, “ but that she was feared 
the Duke might come to learn wha she was, and a about her puir friends here ; but Effie, 
puir thing, aye look* her ain way, and folk that do that think mair o* themselves than 
of their neighbours. — I am no clear about keeping her siller,” she added, taking up u JO/, 
note which had fallen out of the paper to the floor. “We hue enough, and it looks unco 
like tlieftboot, or huslmioney, as they ca’ it; she might line been sure that I w ad say 
naethiug wad harm her, for a’ tin* gowd in Lunnoii. And I maun toll the minister about 
it I dinna see that she suld be sac feared for her ain bonny bargain o’ a gudeman, mul 
that I shouldna reverence Mr. Butler just as much ; and sac I’ll e’en tell him, when that 

tippling l»ody the Captain has ta’en boat in the morning. But I wonder lit my ain 

state of mind,” she added, turning buck, after she had made a step or two to the door to 
join the gentlemen ; “ surely I am no sic a fule as to be angry that Elite’s a brow lady, 
while I am only a minister’s wife ? — and yet I am as petted as a bairn, when 1 should 
bless God, that has redeemed her from sliame, and pov erty, and guilt, as ow r er likely she 
might hae been plunged into.” 

Sitting down upon a stool at the foot of the bed, she folded her arms upon her bosom, 
saying within herself, “From this place will I not rise till I am in a better frame of 
mind;” and so placed, by dint of tearing the veil from the motives of her little temporary 
spleen against her sister, she compelled herself to be ashamed of them, and to view os 
blowings the advantages of her sister’s lot, while its embarrassments were the necessary 
consequences of errors long since committed. And thus she fairly vanquished the 
feeling- of pique which she naturally enough entertained, at seeing Effie, so long the 
object of her care and her pity, soar suddenly so high above her in life, as to reckon 
amoDgsltfthe chief objects of her apprehension the risk of their relationship being 
discovered. 

When this unwonted burst of hmour propre was thoroughly subdued, she walked down 
to the little parlour where the gentlemen were finishing their game, and heard from the 
Captain a confirmation of the rj,ews intimated in her letter, that the Duke of Argyle wat- 
shortly expected at Uoseneath! 
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“ He 11 find plenty of moor-fowls and plack-cock on ike moors of Auchingower, and 
he’U pe nae doubt for taking a late dinner, and a ped at the Manse, as he has done 
pefore now.” 

“ He has a gude right, Captain,” said Jennie. 

“ TeU ane pettcr to ony ped in the kintra,” answered the Captain. « And ye had 
petter tell your father, puir body, to get In’s beasts a* in order, and put his t amn ’d 
Cameronian nonsense out o’ his head for twa or three days, if lie ean pn so opliging ; 
for fan I speak to him apout prute pobtial, he answers me out o* the Pible. wliilk is not 
using a shentleman weel, unless it be a person of your doth, Mr Putin.'* 

No one understood better than J panic tin* merit of the soft answer, wliin. tumeth 
away wrath ; and she only smiled, ami Imped tie 1 his Grace would find e> cry thing that 
was under her father’s eare to his entire satisfaction. 

But the Captain, who had lost the whoh postage of the h‘tmr at uaclg-m t, m, was in 
the pouting mood not unusual to losers, and wlneh, tie* proverb, nre st he allowed to 
them. 

“ And, Master Futler, though you know 1 never meddle with the thine. >f your kirk- 
sessions, yet I must pc allowed to say that I will not ,«• paused to ullow Ailie MaeClure 
of Dcepliougli to be poonished as a .viteh, in she on'v -pm ■> fortune-*, and does 

not lame, or plind, or pedc\ d any pei-ion-. or coujieadeers cn«*t-s >r onj son of mischief; 
put only tells people good fortune,, as anent our pout killing <*.> many seals and doug- 
iislies, whilk is very pb-asniU to hear.” 

“ The woman,” said Butler, “ is, I believe, no witch but a cheat ; and it is only on that 
head that she is summoned to the kirk-*u ion, to ca it -e lier to desist ill future from 
pnu tising lur impostures upon ignorant persons.” 

“ 1 do not know,” replied the grminus Dunean, “what her prauiees or postures are, 
but 1 pelic\c that if the po) s take hould on lier to duek her in the Claelmii purn, it will 
be a "\ cry sorry practice — and J pclic\ e, moreo\er, that if I come in thirdsman among 
you at the kirk-session^ you will be all in a tanm’d pad posture indeed.” 

Without noticing this threat, Mr. Butler replied, “ That he had not attended to the 
risk of ill-usage which the poor woman might undergo at the hands of the rabble, and 
that lie would give her the necessary admonition in pri\ate, instead of bringing her before 
the assembled session.” 

“This,” Dunean said, “was speaking like a reasonable shentleman;” and so the 
evening passed peaceably off. 

Next morning, after the Captain had swallowed his morning draught of Athole brose, 
and departed in his coach and six, Mrs. Butler anew deliberated upon communicating to 
her husband lier sister’s letter. But she w us deterred by the recollection, that, in doing 
so, she would unveil to him the whole of a dreadful secret, of which, perhaps, his public 
character might render him an unfit depositary. Butler already had rea&on to believe 
that Effic had eloped with that same Robertson who had been a leader in the Porteous 
mob, and who lay under sentence of death for the robbery at Kirkaldy. But he did not 
know his identity with George Staunton, a man of birth ana fortune, who had now 
apparently reassumed his nutural rank in society. Jeanie had reaped ed Staunton s own 
confession as sacred, and upon reflection she considered the letter of her sister as equally 
so, and resolved to mention the contents to no one. 

On reperusing the letter, she could noi help observing the staggering and unsatisfactory 
condition of those who have risen to distinction by undue paths, and the outworks and 
bulwarks of fiction and falsehood, by which they arc under the necessity of surrounding 
and defending their precarious advantages. But she was not called upon, she thought, 
to unveil her sister’s original history — it would restore no right to any one, for she was 
usurping none — it would only destroy her happiness, and degrade her in the public esti- 
mation. Hod she been wise, Jeanie thought she would have chosen seclusion and privacy, 
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in place of public life and gaiety; but the power of choice might not be hers. The 
money, she thought, could not be returned without her seeming haughty and unkind. 
She resolved, therefore, upon reconsidering this point, to employ it as occasion should 
serve, either in educating her children better than her own mcanB could compass, or for 
their future portion. Ilcr sister had enough, was strongly bound to assist Jeanie by any 
means in her power, and the arrangement was so natural and proper, that it ought not 
to be declined out of fastidious or romantic delicacy. Jeanie accordingly wrote to her 
sister, acknowledging her letter, and requesting to hear from her as often as 6he could. 
In entering into her own little details of news, chiefly respecting domestic affairs, she 
experienced a singular vacillation of ideas; for sometimes she apologized for mentioning 
things unworthy the notice of a lady of rank, and then recollected that every thing 
which concerned her should be interesting to Eflic. Her letter, under the cover of 
Mr. Whitcrose, she committed to the post-office at Glasgow, by the intervention of a 
parishioner who had business at that city. 

The next week brought the Duke to lloseneath, and shortly afterwards he intimated 
his intention of sporting in their neighbourhood, and taking his bed at the Manse; an 
honour which he had once or twice done to its inmates on former occasions. 

Effie proved to be perfectly right in her anticipations. The Duke had hardly set 
himself down at Mrs. Butler’s right hand, and taken upon himself the task of carving 
the excellent “ barn-door chucky,” which had been selected as the high dish upon this 
honourable occasion, before he began to speak of Lady Staunton of Willingham, in Lin- 
colnshire, and the great noise which her wit and beauty made in London. For much 
of this Jeanie was, in some measure, prepared — but Effie’s wit! that would never have 
entered into her imagination, being ignorant how exactly raillery in the higher rank 
resembles flippancy among their inferiors. 

“ She has been the ruling belle— the blazing star — the universal toast of the winter,” 
said the Duke; “and is really the most beautiful creature that was seen at court upon 
the birth -day.” 

The birth-day! and at court! — Jeanie was annihilated, remembering well her own 
presentation, all its extraordinary circumstances, and particularly the cause of it. 

“I mention this lady particularly to }oti, Mrs. IJutler,” said the Duke, “because she 
lias something in the sound of her voice, and cast of her countenance, that reminded 
me of you — not when you look so pale though — you have over-fatigued yourself- — you 
must pledge me in a glass of wine.” 

She did so, and Butler observed, “ It was dangerous flattery in liis Grace to tell a poor 
miuLtcr’s wife that she was like a court-beauty.” 

“ Olio! Mr. Butler,” said the Duke, “I lirnl you are growing jealous; but it’s rather 
too late in the day, for you know how long I have admired your wife. But seriously, 
there is betwixt them one of those inexplicable likenesses vv kick we see in countenances, 
that do not otherwise resemble each other.” 

“ The perilous part of the compliment has flown off,” thought Mr. Butler. 

Ilia wife, feeling the awkwardness of silence, forced herself to say, “ That, perhaps, 
the lady might be her countrywoman, and the language might have made some resem- 
blance.” 

“ Y«u are quite right,” replied the Duke. “ She is a Scotchwoman, and speaks with 
a Scotch accent, and now and then a provincial word drops out so prettily, that it is 
quite Mr. Butler.” 

“ I dkouhl have thought,” said the clergyman, “ that would have sounded vulgar in 
the gioat city.” 4 

- “ Not at all,” replied the Duke; “you must suppose it is not the broad coarse Scotch 
that is spoken in the Cowgatc of Edinburgh, or in the Gorbals. This lady has been 
*ery little in Scotland, in fact- 1 — She was educated in a convent abroad, and speaks that 
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pure court- Scotch, which was common in my younger days; but it is so generally disused 
now, that it sounds like a different dialect, entirely distinct from our modern patois” 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, Joanie could not help admiring within herself, how ths 
most correct judges of life and manners can bo imposed on by their own preconceptions, 
while the Duke proceeded thus: “ She is of the unfortunate homo oi Winton, 1 believe; 
but, being bred abroad, she had missed the opportunity of learning her own pedigree, 
and was obliged to me for informing her, that Jie must certainly come of the Set*. ns 
Windygoul. I wish you could have seen how prettily she blushed at liev own ignoiWe. 
Amidst her noble and elegant manners, there is now and then a little touch of b.t hfulne«s 
and conventual rusticity, if I may call it so. thaL makes her quite enchanting You see 
at once the rose tliat had bloomed untouched m.hl the chaste orcein >ta of l». cloister, 
Mr. Butler.” 

True to the hint, Mr. Butler failed not to start v it L to 

" l T t ilos in toptia •.« (elti lUMcilur > 

while his wife could hardly persuade herself that all the * m spoken of Ktfie Deans, and 
by so competent a judge as the Duke of A rgyle. uu had hem aiquaintcd with 
Catullus, would have thought the fortunes of her *idci imd rr ' ei^tl the whole passage. 

She an as, however, determined to obtain >ome indemnificali >n loi the anxious feelings 
of the moment, by gaining all *he intelligence she eoulu, and then one ventured to make 
some inquiry about the liusband of the lndv his Grace admired «* o much. 

“ lie iH very rich,” replied the Duke; ■■ of an ancient iuinily, and ha* good manners; 
but he i* far from being such a general favourite ns his wife. Some people say he can 
be very pleasant — 1 never saw him so; but should rather bulge him reserved, and gloomy, 
and capricious, lie was wry wild in his youth, they say, and has had health; yet he is 
a good-looking man enough — a great friend of your Lord High Commissioner of the 
Kirk, Mr. Butler.” 

“ Then fcb is the friend of a very worthy and honourable nobleman,” said Butler. 

“ Does he admire his lady ns much ns other people do?” said Je.iiiie, in a low voice. 

“Who — Sir George? They my he is very fond of her,” said the Duke; “but I 
observe she trembles a little when lie lixes his eye on her, and lhat is no good sign — But 
it is strange how I am hauntel by this resemblance of j ours to Lady Staunton, in look 
and tone of voice. On** would almost -wear you were sisters.” 

fJeanie’s distress became uncontrollable, and beyond concealment. The Duke of 
Argyle was much disturbed, good-naturedly ascribing it to his having unwittingly recalled 
to her remembrance her family misfortunes. lie was too well-bred to attempt to apologize; 
but hastened to change the subject, and arrange certain points of dispute which had 
occurred hctw'xt Duncan of Knock and the minister, acknowledging tliat his worthy 
substitute was sometimes a little too obstinate, as well a-> too energetic, in his executive 
measures. 

Mr. Butler admitted liis general merits; Li.t said, “ lie would presume to apply to the 
worthy gentleman the words of the poet to Marrucinus A? ini us, 

Maim — 

Non belle uteii!. in juio atquo \mo" 

The discourse being thus turned on pari&li-businoss, nothing farther occurred that can 
interest the reader. 




(Simp Ur ti>f 

I pon hij lie id tlio jlucl i frmtl ss crown 
Anri put i Ijurruj hciptrc in m> fc ri l 11 
I lie lit (. 1* be w rim lid b> an uulimal hand 
No son of mint, sun luIidk 

M u in 1 1 


FTER this period, blit under the most stiiet precautions against disco- 
very, the sisters corresponded occasionally, exchanging letters about twite 
every year. Those of Lady Staunton spoke of her husband’s health and 
spirits as being deplorably uncertain ; her own seemed also to be sinking, 
and one of the topics on which she most frequently dwelt was their want 
of family. Sir George Staunton, always vioh nt, had taken some aversion 
at the next heir, whom he suspected of having initated liis friends against him duiing 
his absence; and he declared, he would bequeath Willingham and all its land- to an 
hosjiitaL ere that fetcli-and-earry tell-tale should inherit an acre of it. 

“ Had he but a child,” said tbopnfort unate wife, “or had that luckless infant survived, 
it would be some motive for living and for exertion. But Heaven has denied us a 
blessing which we have not deserved.” 

Such complaints, in varied form, but turning frequently on the same topic, filled tin 
letters which passed from the spacious but melancholy halls of Willingham, to the q ul( 
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and happy parsonage at Knocktarlitic. Years meanwhile rolled on amid thchc fruitless 
repinings. John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, died in the year 1743, universally 
lamented, but by none more than by the Butlers, to whom his benevolence had been so 
distinguished. He was succeeded by his brother Duke Archibald, with whom they haa 
not the same intimacy; but who continued the protection which his brother had extended 
towards them. This, indeed, became more necessary than ever; for, after the breaking 
out and suppression of the rebellion in 1745, the peace of the country, adjacent o> the 
Highlands, was considerably disturbed. Marauders, or men tint had been driven to 
that desperate mode of life, quartered theinsclv es in the laotncshos nearest to the Lowlands, 
which were their scene of plunder; and there is scarce a glen m the roiunuii<' .aid now 
peaceable Highlands of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbartonshire, where one or more did not 
take up their residence. 

The prime pest of the parish of Knock! i.litic wa- n < >rtain Do.ia< lia dim Dunaigh, 
or Black Duncan the Mischievous, whom we have air, adv oa-urlly mentioned. This 
fellow hod been originally a tinkler, or m tni s many ot who. , ‘•troll a^tntn i1h“*c districts; 
but when all police was disorganized by the civil war, he ihr, w up ‘us profession, and 
from half thief became whole robber; nnd being gen. dlv at i ( head of three or four 
active young fellows, and he himself intful, bold, and w 41 acq* «nm<*d witu Lhe passes, lie. 
plied hib new profession with emolument to himself, mid infinite pl.iguc to the country. 

All were convinced that Duncan of Knock could have put down his namesako 
Donacha any morning he had i mind; for there were in the parish a set of stout young 
men, who had joined Argvle’s banner in the war under In*, old friend, and behaved very 
well upon several occasions. And as for their leader, as no one doubted his courage, it 
was generally supposed that Donacha had found out the mode of conciliating his favour, 
a thing not very uncommon in that age and country. Tins w as the* more readily believed, 
as David Deans’s cattle (being the property of the Duke) were left untouched, when the 
minister’s cows were carried otf by the thieves. Another attempt was made to renew 
the same act of rapine, and the cattle were in the net of being dri\en off, when Butler, 
laying his profession aside in a ease of such necessity, put himself at the head of some 
of his neighbours, and rescued the ercagh, an exploit at which Deans attended in person, 
notwithstanding his extreme old age, mounted on a Highland pony, and girded with an 
old broadswords likening hinnelf (for lie failed not to arrogate the whole merit of the 
expedition) to David, the -mi of Jesse, when lie recovered the spoil of Ziklag from the 
A uialekites. This spirited Inliaviour hail -o far a good effect, that Donacha dhu iia 
Dunaigh kept his distance for some time to conn*; and, though his distant exploits "were 
frequently spoken of, he did not exercise any depredations in that part of the country. 
He continued to flourish, and to he heard of oe< asionally, until the year 1751, when, if 
the fear of the second David had kept him in check, fate released him from that restraint, 
for the venerable putriuroli of St. Leonard's was that year gathered to his lathers. 

David Deans died full of years and of honour. lie is believed, for tin* exact time of 
his birth is not known, to have lived upwaids of ninety years; for he used to speak of 
events as fulling under liis own knowledge, which happened about the time of the battle 
of Botliwell-Bridge. It was said Hint lie even bore anus there; for once, when a drunken 
Jacobite laird wished for a Bothwell-Brigg whig, that “ he might stow the lugs out of his 
head,” David informed him with a peculiar austerity of countenance, that, if he liked 
to try such a prank, there was one at his elbow ; and it required the interference of 
Butler to preserve the peace. 

He expired in the arms of his beloved daughter, thankful for all the blessings which 
Providence had vouchsafed to him while in this valley of strife nnd toil— and thankful 
also for the trials he had been visited with; having found them, he said, needful to mor- 
tify that spiritual pride and confidence in his own gifts, which was the side on which the 
wily Enemy did most sorely beset him. He prayed in the most affecting manner for 
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Jeanie, her husband, and her family, and that her affectionate duty to the puir auld man 
might purchase her length of days here, and happiness hereafter; then, in a pathetic 
petition, too well understood by those who knew his family circumstances, he besought 
the Shepherd of souls, while gathering his flock, not to forget the little one that had 
strayed from the fold, and even then might be in the hands of the ravening wolf. — lie 
prayed lor the national Jerusalem, that peace might be in her land, and prosperity in 
her palaces — for the welfare of the honourable House of Argyle, and for tho conversion 
of Duncan of Knoekdunder. After this he was silent, being exhausted, nor did he again 
utter anything distinctly. lie was heard, indeed, to mutter something about national 
defections, right-hand extremes, and left-hand fallings off; but, as May Ilcttly observed, 
his head was carried at the time; and it is probable that these expressions occurred to 
him merely out of general habit, and that lie died in the full spirit of charity with all 
men. About an hour afterwards he slept in the Lord. 

Notwithstanding her father’s advanced age, his death was a severe shock to Mrs. Butler. 
Much of her time had been dedicated to attending to his health and his wishes, and she 
felt as if part of her business in the world was ended, when the good old man was no 
more. Ilis wealth, which came nearly to fifteen hundred pounds, in disposable capital, 
served to raise the fortunes of the family at the Manse. IIow to dispose of tin’s sum 
for the best advantage of liis family, was matter of anxious consideration to Butler. 
“ If we put it on heritable bond, we shall maybe lo*e the interest; for there’s that bond 
over Loun shock’s land, your father could neither get prineipsd nor interest for it — If 
we bring it into tho funds, we shall maybe lo*e the principal and all, as many did in the 
South Sea scheme. The little estate of Cruigsturo is in tin* market — it lies within two 
miles of the Manse, and Knock says his Grace has no thought to buy it. But they ask 
2500/., and they may, for it is worth the money; and were I to borrow the balance, the 
creditor might call it up suddenly, or in ease of my death my family might be distressed.” 

“ And so, if we had mair siller, we might buy that bonny pasture -ground, where the, 
grass comes so early?” asked Jeanie. 

“ Certainly, my dear; and Knoekdunder, who is a good judge, is strongly addsing me 
to it. To be sure it is bis nephew that is selling it.” 

“Awed, Reuben,” said Jeanie, “yt maun just look up a text in Scripture, as y< did 
when ye wanted siller before — -just look up a text in tho Bible.” 

“ Ah, Jeanie,” said Butler, laughing and pressing her hand at the same time 1 , “ the* 
best people in these times can only work miracles once.” 

“ We will see,” said Jeanie composedly; and going to the closet in which die kept 
her honey, her sugar, her pots of jelly, her vials of the more ordinary medicines, and 
which served her, in short, as a sort of store-room, .die jangled vials and gallipots, till, 
from out the darkest nook, well flanked by a triple row of bottles and jairs, which she 
was under the necessity of displacing, she brought a cracked brown eann, with a piece, 
of leather tied over the top. Its contents seemed to be written papers, thrust in disorder 
into this uncommon scrrelairo. But from among these Jeanie brought an old clasped 
Bible, which had been David Dcans’s companion in his earlier wanderings, and which he 
had given to his daughter when the failure of his eyes had compelled him to use one of 
a larger print. This she gave to Butler, who had lieen looking at her motions with some 
surprise, and desired him to see what that book could <lo for him. 11c opened the clasps, 
and to his astonishment a pared of 50 Z. bank-notes dropped out from betwixt tlie leaves, 
w'here tflry had been separately lodged, and fluttered upon tlie floor. “ I didna think to 
hao trtftld you o’ my wealth, Reuben,” said his wife, smiling at bis surprise, “ till on niy 
deathbed, or maybe on some fantily pinch ; but it wad be better laid out on yon bonny 
grass-holms, than lying useless here in this auld pigg.” 

“How on earth came ye by that siller, Jeanie? — Why, here is more than a thousand 
pounds,” said Butler, lifting up and counting the notes. 
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“ If !t were ten thousand, it’s a’ honestly come by,” said Jeanici “ and troth I kenna 
how mudde there is o’t, but' it’s a’ there that ever I got.— And as for how I came by it, 
Reuben— it’s weel come by, and honestly, as I said before— And it’s mair folk’s secret 
than mine, or ye wad hae kcnd about it lang syncs and as for ony thing else, I am not 
free to answer mair questions about it, and ye maun just ask me nane.” 

“ Answer me but one,” said Butler. “ Is it all freely and indisputably your own pro - 
perty, to dispose oi it as you think fit t — Is it possible no one has a m «.o large a 
sum except you?” " 

u It was mine, free to dispose of it os I like,” answered Jcanie; “and I have disposed 
of it already, for now it is yours, Reuben— You are Bible Butler now, as well as your 
forbear, that my puir father had sic an ill w ul n. Only, if ye like, I wad wish Feinie 
to get a gude share o’t when we arc gane.” 

“Certainly, it shall be as you choose — Bui who on earth mi p .died on wh \ hiding- 
place for temporal treasures?” 

“ That is just ane o' my auld-fashioned gates, as you < a’ tl>< .a, Reuben. I thought if 
Donacha Dhu was to make au outbreak upon us, the Bible wits the hist thing in the 
house he wad meddle wi' — but an ony mair (filler should Jrap in a* it not unlikely, 

1 shall e’en pay it ower to you, and ye may lay it out v mr ain w ly * 

“ And I positively must not ask you how you have come by all ink money'. ” said the 
clergyman. 

“ Indeed, Reuben, you must not; for if you were asking me v«ry sair I wad maybe 
tell you, and then I am sure I would do wrong.” 

“ But tell me,” said Butler, “ is it any tiling that distress your own mind?” 

“ There is baith weal and woe come aye wi’ world’s gear, Reuben; but ye maun ask 
me nacthing mair — This siller binds me to naetliing, and tan nevti be speered back 
again.” 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Butler, when he had again counted over the money, as if to assure 
himself that the notes were real, “ there was never man in the woild had a wife like 
mine — a blessing seems to follow her.” 

“ Never,” said Jennie, “ since the enchanted princess in the bairns’ fairy tale, that 
kamed gold nobles out o’ the tae side of her lialfit locks and Dutch dollars out o’ the 
tother. But gang away notv, minister, and put by the siller, and dinna keep the notes 
wampishing in your hand that gate, or 1 shall wkli them in the brown pigg agnin, for 
fear we get a black cast about them — we’re ower near the hills in these times to be 
thought to hae siller in the hou^o. And, besides, ye maun gree wi’ Knockdunder, that 
lias the selling o' the lands; and dinna you be simple and let him ken o’ this windia’, but 
keep him to the very lowest penny, as if ye had to borrow siller to make the price up.” 

In the last admonition Jcanie shewed distinctly, that, although she did not understand 
how to secure the money which came into her hands otherwise than by saving and 
hoarding it, yet she had some part of her father David’s shrewdness, even upon worldly 
subjects. And Reuben Butler was a prudent man, and went and did even as his wife 
had advised him. 

The news quickly went abroad into the parish that the minister hod bought Craigsturc ; 
and some wished him joy, and some “ were sorry it had gone out of the auld name.” 
However, his clerical brethren, understanding that he was under the necessity of going 
to Edinburgh about the ensuing Whitsunday, to get together David Deans’s cash to 
make up the purchase-money of his new acquisition, took the opportunity to name him 
their delegate to tlic General Assembly, or Convocation of the Scottish Church, which 
takes place usually in the latter end of the month of May. 
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But who is tins’ what tlunR ul slu or land — 

1 cuialc ol h( x it sums - 
I hat so bcdukd ornate and gay 
tomeb thib way sailing 
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OT long after the incident of the Bible and the bank notes Fortune 
shewed that she could surprise Mrs. Butler as well as her husband. The 
minister, in older to accomplish the various pieces of business, which bis 
unwonted visit to Edinburgh rendered necessary, had been under the 
necessity of setting out from home in the latter end of the month of 
February, concluding justly, that he would find the space betwixt his 
departure and the term of Wtytsunday (24th May) short enough for the purpose of 
bringing forward those various debtors of old David Deans, out of whose purses a con- 
siderable part of the price of his new purchase was to be made good. 

Jeanie was thus in the unjuronted situation of inhabiting a lonely house, and she felt 
yet more solitary frttn the death of the good old man, who used to divide her cares with 
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her husband. Her children were her principal resource, and to them she paid constant 
attention. 

It happened, a day or two after Butler's departure, that, while she was engaged in 
some domestic duties, she heard a dispute among the young folk, which, being maintained 1 
with obstinacy, appeared to call for her interference. All came to their natural umpire 
with their complaints. Femie, not yet ten years old, charged Davie and Beubie with an 
attempt to take away her book by force; and David and Reuben replied, the elder, “ That 
it was not a book for Femie to read," and Reuben, “ That it was about a bad woman/’ 

“ Where did you get the book, ye little hempie?” said Mrs. Butler. ••‘How dare ye 
touch papa’s books when he is away?” 

“ But the little lady, holding fast a sheet of crumpled paper, declared, “ It was 'none 
o’ papa’s books, and May Hettly had taken it off the muckle cheese which c wne from 
Inverara;” for, as was very natural to su;tpose, a friendly intercourse, with iqfir&ange 
of mutual civilities, was kept up from time to time between Mrs. Dolly Dutton, now 
Mrs. MacCorkindale, and her former friends. „.< 

Jeanie took the subject of contention out of the child’s hand, to satisfy herself of the 
propriety of her studies; but how much was she struck when she read upon the title of 
the broadside-sheet, “ The Last Speech, Confession, and Dying Words of Margaret 

MacCraw, or Murdockson, executed on Harabce-hill, near Carlisle, the — day of 

1737.” It was, indeed, one of those papers which Archibald had bought at Longtown, 
when he monopolized the pedlar’s stock, which Dolly had thrust into her trunk out 
of sheer economy. One or two copies, it seems, had remained in her repositories at 
Inverary, till she chanced to need them in packing a cheese, which, as a very superior 
production, was sent, in the way of civil challenge, to the dairy at Knocktarlitie. 

The title of this paper, so strangely fallen into the very hands from which, in well- 
meant respect to her feelings, it had been so long detained, was of itself sufficiently 
startling; but the narrative itself was so interesting, that Jeanie, shaking herself loose 
from the children, ran up stairs to her own apartment, and bolted the door, to peruse it 
without interruption. 

The narrative, which appeared to have been drawn up, or at least corrected, by the 
clergyman who attended this unhappy woman, stated the crime for which she suffered 
to have been “ her active part in that atrocious robbery and murder, committed near two 
years since near Ilaltwhistle, for which tlie notorious Frank Lev itt was committed for 
trial at Lancaster assizes. It was supposed the evidence of the accomplice Thomas 
Tuck, commonly called Tyburn Tom, upon which the woman had been eomicted, would 
weigh equally lica\y against him; although many were inclined to think it was Tuck 
himself who had struck the fatal blow', according to the dying statement of Meg Mur- 
dock son.” 

After a circumstantial account of the crime for which she suffered, there was a brief 
sketch of Margaret’s life. It was stated, that she was a Scotchwoman by birth, and 
married a soldier in the Cameronian regiment -that she long followed the camp, and 
had doubtless acquired in fields of battle, and similar scenes, that ferocity and love of 
plunder for which she had been afterwards distinguished — that her husband, having 
obtained his discharge, became servant to a beneficed clergyman of high situation and 
character in Lincolnshire, and that she acquired the confidence and esteem of that 
honourable family. She had lost this many years after her husband’s death, it was 
stated, in consequence of conniving at the irregularities of her daughter with the heir of 
the family, added to the suspicious circumstances attending the birth of a child, which, 
was Btrongly suspected to have met with foul play, in order to preserve, if possible, the 
girl’s reputation. After this, she had led a wandering life both in England and Scotland, 
under colour sometimes of telling fortunes, sometimes of driving a trade, in smuggled 
wares, but, in fact, receiving stolen goods, and occasionally actively joining in the exploits 
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by which they wore obtained. Many of her crimes she had boasted of after conviction, 
and there was one circumstance for which she seemed to feel a mixture of joy and 
occasional compunction. When she was residing in the suburbs of Edinburgh during the 
preceding summer, a girl, who had been seduced by one of her confederates, was 
intrusted to her charge, and in her house delivered of a male infant. Her daughter, 
whose mind was in a state of derangement ever since she had lost her own child, accord- 
ing to the criminal's account, carried off the poor girl’s infant, taking it for her own, of 
the reality of whose death, she at times could not be persuaded. 

Margaret Murdoekson stated, that she, for some time, believed her daughter had 
actually destroyed the infant in her mad fits, and tliat she gave the father to understand 
so, but afterwards learned that a female stroller had got it from her. She shewed some 
compunction at having separated mother and child, especially as the mother had nearly 
suffered death, being condemned, on the Scotch law, for the supposed murder of her 
infant. When it was asked what possible interest she could have had in exposing the 
unfortunate girl to suffer for a crime she had not committed, she asked, if they thought 
she was going to put her own daughter into trouble to save another? She did not 
know wliat the Scotch law would hn\ e done to her for carrying the child away. This 
answer was by no means satisfactory to the clergyman, and ho discovered, by close 
examination, that she had a deep and revengeful hatred against the young person whom 
she had thus injured. But the paper intimated, that, whatever besides she had commu- 
nicated upon this subject, was confided by her in private to the worthy and reverend 
Archdeacon who had bestowed Mich particular pains in affording her spiritual assistance. 
The broadside went on to intimate, that, after her execution, of which the particulars 
were given, her daughter, the insane person mentioned more than once, and who was 
generally known by the name of Madge Wildfire, Jmd been very ill-used by the populace, 
under the belief that she was a sorcerer, and an accomplice in her mother’s crimes, and 
had been with difficulty rescued by the prompt interference of the police. 

Such (for we omit moral reflections, and all that may seem unnecessary to the expla- 
nation of our story) was the tenor of the broadside. To Mrs. Butler it contained 
intelligence of the highest importance, since it seemed to afford the most unequivocal 
proof of her sister’s innocence respecting the crime for which she hud so nearly suffered. 
It is true, neither hIic, nor her husband, nor even her father, had ever believed her capable 
of touching her infant witli an unkind hand w hen in possession of her reason ; hut there 
was a darkness on the subject, and what might ha\ e happened in a moment of insanity 
was dreadful to think upon. Besides, v\ hatrver w as their own com Mon, thev had no 
means of establishing Effie’s innocence to the world, which, according to the tenor of this 
fugitive publication, was now at length completely manifested by the dying confc&hion of 
the person chiefly interested in concealing it. 

After thanking God for a discovery so dear to her feelings, Mrs. Butler began to 
consider what use she should make of it. To have shewn it to her husband would have 
been her first impulse ; hut, besides that he w as absent from home, and tlu* matter too 
delicate to be the subject of correspondence by an indifferent penwuman, Mrs. Butler 
recollected that he was not possessed of tin* information necessary to form a judgment 
upon the occasion ; and that, adhering to the rule which she had considered ns most 
advisable, she had best transmit the information immediately to her sister, and leave her 
to adjust with her husband the mode in which they should avail themselves of it. 
Accoyffiigly, she despatched a special messenger to Glasgow, with a packet, enclosing 
the Confession of Margaret Murdoekson, addressed, os usual, under cover, to Mr. White- 
rose of York. She expected, with anxiety, an answer, hut none arrived in the usual 
course of post, and she was left to imagine how many various causes might account for 
Lady Staunton’® silence. She began to be half sorry that she had parted with th< 
printed paper, both for fear of its having fallen into bad hands, and from the desire 
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of regaining the document, which might be essential to establish her bister’s innocence. 
She was even doubting whether she had not better commit the whole matter to her 
husband’s consideration, when other incidents occurred to divert her purpose. 

Jeanie (she is a favourite, and we bog her pardon for still using the familiar title) had 
walked down to the sea-side with her children one morning after breakfast, when the 
boys, whose sight was more discriminating than hers, exclaimed, that “ the Captain’s 
coach and six was coming right for the shore, v, ith ladies in it.” Jeanie instinctively 
bent her eyes on the approaching boat, and became soon sensible that there were two 
females in the stern, seated beside the gracious Duncan, who acted as pilot. It was 
a point of politeness to walk towards the landing-place, in order to receive them, espe- 
cially as she saw that the Captain of Knockdum^r wjw upon honour and c< rernony. 
His piper was in the bow of the boat, sending forth mtiaie, >t tvkicii one half sounded the 
better that the other was drowned by the W|ue-> and the breeze. Moreover, h himself 
hod liis brigadier wig newly frizzed, his bonnet ( be had abjured the eocked-h it) decorated 
with Saint George’s red cross, Lib uniform mounted is a <M|>t*un of militia. the Duke’s 
flag with tlic boar’s head displayed — all intimated parade u"d gala. 

As Mrs. Butler approached the landing-place, slio observed the Captain hand the 
ladies ashore with marks of great attention, uud the patties advaiacri towards her, the 
Captain a few steps before the two ladies, ol whom the taller uud elder leaned on the 
shoulder of the other, who seemed to be an attendant or servant. 

As they met, Duncan, in hi- best, most important, and deepest tone of Highland 
civility, “ pegged leave to introduce to Mrs. Duller, Lady— cl i— eh— 1 hue forgotten your 
leddysliip’s name ! ” 

« Never mind my name, sir,” said the lady ; “ I trust Mrs. Butler will be at no loss. 

The Duke’s letter” And, as she observed Mrs. Butler look confused, slu* said again 

to Duncan something sharply, “ Did you not send the letter lust niglit, sir?” 

“In troth and 1 didna, and 1 crave your leddyship’s pardon; but you see, matom, 
I thought it would do as wcel to-tay, pecausc Mr & . Putler is never taen out o’ sorts— 
never— and the coach wa* out fishing— and the gig waB gane to Grepnock for a cag of 
prandy — and Put here’s his Groce’s letter.” 

« Give it me, sir,” said the lady, taking it out of his hand ; “ since you have not found 
it convenient to do ino the favour to send it before me, I will deliver it myself. 

Mrs. Butler looked with great attention, and a certain dubious feeling of deep interest, 
on the lady, who thus expressed herself with authority over the man ot authority, and to 
whose mandates he seemed to .submit, resigning the letter with a Just as your le ys ip 


is pleuscd to order it.” , _ . . 

The lady was rather above the middle size, beautifully made, though something embon- 
point, with a hand and arm exquisitely formed. Iler manner was easy, dignified, 
uud commanding, and seemed to evince liigli birth and the habits ol elevated society. 
She wore a travelling dress-a grey heaver hut, and a veil ot Handers lace. Two 
footmen, in rich liveries, who got out of the hurge, and lifted out a trunk and poit- 

manteau, appeared to belong to her suite. .. . . 

“ As you did not receive the letter, madam, which should have served for my intro- 
duction— for I presume you are Mrs. Butler— 1 will not present it to you till you arc so 

good as to admit me into your house without it.” , , ... , „ 

“ To pe sure, matom,” said Knoekdunder, “ ye canna doubt Mrs. lutler wiU do that. 

—Mrs. Putler, this is Ludy— Lady— these tamned Southern names mi ? 

like a stone trowling down hill-put I believe she is a Scottish woman pom 
our credit — and I presume her leddyship is of the bouse o 

“The Duke of Argylc knows my family very well, Mr, ''said the ^y.^a tone 

which seemed designed to silence Duncan, or, at 1 a * » 


completely. 
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There was something about the whole of this stranger’s address, and tone, and manner, 
which acted upon Jeanie’s feelings like the illusions of a dream, that teaze us with 
a puzzling approach to reality. Something there was of her sister in the gait and 
manner of the stranger, as well as in the sound of her voice, and something also, when, 
lifting her veil, she shewed features, to which, changed as they were in expression and 
complexion, she could not but attach many remembrances. 

The stranger was turned of thirty certainly ; but so well were her personal charms 
assisted by the power of dress, and arrangement of ornament, that Bhc might well have 
passed for one-and-twenty. And her behaviour was so steady and so composed, that, as 
often as Mrs. Butler perceived anew some point of resemblance to her unfortunate sister, 
so often the sustained self-command and absolute composure of tlic stranger destroyed 
the ideas which began to arise in her imagination. She led the way silently towards 
the Manse, lost in a confusion of reflections, and trusting the letter with which she was 
to be there intrusted, would afford her satisfactory explanation of what was a most 
puzzling and embarrassing scene. 

The lady maintained in the meanwhile the .manners of a stranger of rank. She 
admired the various points of view like one who 1ms studied nature, and the best repre- 
sentations of art. At length she took notice of the children. 

“ These are two fine young mountaineers — Yours, madam, I presume ?” 

Jcanie replied in the affirmative. The stranger sighed, and sighed once more as they 
were presented to her by name. 

“ Come here, Femie,” said Mrs. Butler, “ and hold your head up.” 

“ What is your daughter’s name, madam ? ” said the lady. 

u Euphemia, madam,” answered Mrs. Butler. 

“ I thought the ordinary Scottish contraction of the name had been Effie,” replied the 
stranger, in a tone which went to Jeanie’s heart ; for in that single word there was more 
of her sister — more of long syne ideas — than in all the reminiscences which her own 
heart had anticipated, or tlic features and manner of the stranger lind suggested. 

When they reached the Manse, the lady gave Mrs. Butler the letter which flic had 
taken out of the hands of Knockdunder ; ami as she gave it slit* pressed her hand, adding 
aloud, “ Perhaps, madam, you will have the goodness to get me a little milk.” 

“ And me a drap of tlic grey-pourd, if you please, Mrs. Putlcr,” added Duncan. 

Mrs. Butler withdrew ; but, deputing to May lfettly and to Da^itl the supply of the 
strangers’ wants, she hastened into her own room to read the letter. The envelop was 
addressed in the Duke of Argyle’s hand, and requested Mrs. Butler’s attei ti«,ns and 
civility to a lady of rank, a particular friend of his late brother. Lady Staunton of 
Willingham, who, being recommended to drink goats’ wliey by the physicians, wus to 
honour the Lodge at Roseneath with her residence, while her husband made a short tour 
in Scotland. But within the same cover, which had been given to Lady Staunton 
unsealed, was a letter from that lady, intended to prepare her sister for meeting her, and 
which, but for the Captain’s negligence, she ought to have received on the preceding 
evening. It stated that the news in Jeanie’s last letter had been so interesting to her 
husband, that he was determined to inquire further into the confession made at Carlisle, 
and the fate of that poor innocent, and that, as he had been in some* degree successful, 
she had, by the most earnest entreaties, extorted rather than obtained his permission, 
under promise of observing tlie most strict incognito, to spend a week or two with her 
sister, e<*4n her neighbourhood, while he was prosecuting researches, to which (though 
it appeared to her very vainly) he seemed to attach some hopes of success. 

There was a postscript, desiring that Jcanie would trust to Lady S. tlic management of 
their intercourse, and bo content with as&cnting to what she should propose. After 
reading and again reading the letter, Mrs. Butler hurried down stairs, divided betwixt 
the fear of betraying her secret, and the desire to throw herself upon her sister's neck. 
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Efflc received her with a glance at once affectionate and cautionary, and immediately 
proceeded to speak. J 

“I have been telling Mr. , Captain , this gentleman, Mrs. Butler, that if you 

could accommodate me with an apartment in your house, and a place for Ellis to sleep, 
and for the two men, it would suit me better than the Lodge, which his Grace has so 
kindly placed at my disposal. I am advised I should reside as near where the goats feed 
as possible.” 

“I have peen assuring my leddy, Mrs. Butler, ” said Duncan, “that though it could 
not discommode you to receive any of his Grace’s visitoii or mine, yet she had mooch 
petter stay at the Lodge; and for the gaits the creatures can be fetched there, in respect 
it is mair fitting they suld wait upon her LcddvsiiM, than she upon the like of them.” 

“By no means derange the goats for me,” said Lady .V-iuiit.ii, « I am certain the 
milk must be much better here.” And lid*, she Mid with hit guid negligence as one 
whose slightest intimation of humour i« to bear down all argument. 

Mrs. Butler hastened to intimate, that her house, sueii a was v«s m artily at the 
disposal of Lady Staunton; but the Captain continued to a moivtrate. 

“ The Duke,” lie said, “ hud written— ” 

“I will settle all that with his Grace - 

“And there were the things had been sent down Inn Glaseo 

“Any thing necessary might lie sent over to th»' Parsonage — She would beg the 
favour of Mrs. Butler to "hew her an apartim nt, and of the Captain to have her trunks, 
&c. sent over from Rosencath.” 

So she curtseyed off poor Duncan, who dcp.uled, saying in his secret soul, “Cot tamn 
her English impudence! — .she takes possession of the minister’s hou ->e as an it were her 
ain — and speaks to shentlemens ns if they w ere pounden servants, and pe tamned to 
her ! — And there’s tin deer tlmt was shot too — but we will send it ower to the Manse, 
wbilk will pe put civil, seeing I line prouglit woi tliy Mrs. Putlcr sic a fliskmalioy.” — 
And with these kind intentions, lie went to the shore to give his orders accordingly. 

In the meantime, the meeting of the sisters was as affectionate as it was extraordinary, 
and each evinced her feelings in the way proper to her character. Jennie was so much 
overcome by wonder, and even by awe, that her feeling" were deep, stunning, and almost 
overpowering. Eilic, on the other hand, wept, laughed, sobbed, screamed, and clapped 
her hands for joy, all in llie space of fivi minutes, giving way at once, and without 
reserve, to a natural excessive vivacity of temper, which no one, however, knew better 
how to restrain under the nil *s of artificial breeding. 

After an hour had passed like n moment in their expressions of mutual affection, Lady 
Staunton observed the Captain walking with impatient steps below the window. “That 
tiresome Highland fool lias returned upon our hands,” she said. “ I will pray him to 
grace us with his absence.” 

“ Hout no! hout no!” said Mrs. Butler, in a tone of entreaty; “ ye niaunna affront the 
Captain.” 

“Affront?” said Lady Staunton; “nobody is ever affronted at wdiat 1 do or say, my 
dear. However, I will endure him, since you think it proper.” 

Tho Captain was accordingly graciously requested by Lady Staunton to remain during 
dinner. During this visit lii» studious and punctilious complaisance towards the lady of 
rank was happily contrasted by the cavalier air of civil familiarity in which he indulged 
towards the minister’s wife. 

“ I have not been able to persuade Mrs. Butler,” said Lady Staunton to the Captain, 
during the interval when Jeanie had left the parlour, “to let me talk of making any 
recompense for storming her house, and garrisoning it in the way I have done. ^ 

“Doubtless, matam,” said the Captain, “ it wad ill pecome Mrs. Putler, wlia is a very 
decent pody, to make any such sharge to a lady who comes from my house, or hi* 
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Grace’s, which is the same thing. — And speaking of garrisons, in the year forty-five, 
I was poot with a garrison of twenty of my lads in the house of Inver- Garry, whilk had 
near been unhappily, for—” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir — But I wish I could think of somq way of indemnifying this 
good lady.” 

“ O, no need of intemnifying at all — no trouble for her, nothing at all. — So, peing in 
the house of Inver-Garry, and the people about it being uncanny, I doubted the worst, 
and ” 

“ Do you happen to know, sir,” said Lady Staunton, “if any of those two lads, these 
young Butlers, I mean, shew any turn for the army?” 

“ Could not say, indeed, my leddy,” replied Knockdunder — “ So, 1 knowing the people 
to pe unchancy, and not to lippen to, and hearing a pibroch in the wood, I peg&n to pid 
my lads look t 9 their flints, and then ” 

“ For,” said Lady Staunton, with the most ruthless disregard to tlic narrative which 
she mangled by these interruptions, “ if that should be the case, it should cost Sir George 
but the asking a pair of colours for one of them at the War-office, since we have always 
supported government, and never had occasion to trouble ministers.” 

“ And if you please, my leddy,” said Duncan, who began to find some savour in this 
proposal, “ as I line a braw wccl-grown lad of a nevoy, cn’d Duncan MacGilligan, that is 
as pig as paith the Putler pairns putten thegither, Sir George could ask a pair for him 
at the same time, and it wad pe put ae asking for a’.” 

Lady Staunton only answered this hint with a well-bred stare, which gave no sort of 
encouragement. 

Jeanie, who now returned, was lost in amazement at the wonderful difference betwixt 
the helpless and despairing girl, whomjshe had seen stretched on a flock -bod in a dungeon, 
expecting a violent and disgraceful death, and last as a forlorn exile upon the midnight 
beach, with the elegant, wellbred, beautiful woman before her. The features, now that 
her sister’s veil was laid aside, did not appear so extremely different, as the whole 
manner, expression, look, and hearing. In outside show, Lady Staunton seemed com- 
pletely a creature too soft and fair for sorrow to have touched ; so much accustomed to 
have all her whims complied with by those around her, that she seemed to expect she 
should even be saved the trouble of forming them ; and so totally unacquainted with 
contradiction, that she did not even use the tone of self-will, since to breathe a wish was 
to have it fulfilled. She made no ceremony of ridding herself of Duncan as soon as the 
evening approached; but complimented him out of the house under pretext of fatigue, 
with the utmost nonchaktfice. 

When they were alone, her sister could not help expressing her wonder at the self- 
possession with which Lady Staunton sustained her part. 

“ I duresay you are surprised at it,” said Lady Staunton composedly; “for you, my 
dear Jeanie, have been truth itself from your cradle upwards; but you must remember 
that I am a liar of fifteen years’ standing, and therefore must by this time be ustsl to my 
character.” 

In fact, during the feverish tumult of feelings excited during the two or three first 
days, Mrs. Butler thought her sister’s manner was completely contradictory of the 
desponding tone which pervaded her correspondence. She was moved to tears, indeed, 
by the sight of her father’s grave, marked by a modest stone, recording his piety and 
integrity^gbut lighter impressions and associations had also power over her. She amused 
herself jrith visiting the dairy, in which she had so long been assistant, and was so near 
discovering herself to May Hettty, by betraying her acquaintance with the celebrated 
receipt for Dunlop cheese, that she compared herself to Bedreddin Hasson, whom the 
vizier, his father-in-law, discovered by his superlative skill in composing cream-tarts 
with pepper in them. But wbfen the novelty of such avocations ceased to amuse her, 
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toe shewed to her sister hut too plainly, that the gaudy colouring with which she 
veiled her unhappinesB afforded as little real comfort, as the gay uniform of the soldier 
when it is drawn over his mortal wound. There were moods and moments, in which her 
despondence seemed to exceed even that which slic herself had described in her letters* 
and which too well convinced Mrs. Butler how little her sister’s lot, which in app ear*"**^ 
was so brilliant, was in reality to be envied. 

There was one source, however, from which Lady Staunton derived a pure degree of 
pleasure. Gifted in every particular with a higher degree of imagination than that of 
her sister, she was an admirer of the beauties of nature, u taste which compensates many 
evils to those who happen to enjoy it. Here her character of a fine lady stopped short, 
where she ought to have 

Scream’d at ilk cleugh, and aeretfcb’d at ilka bow, 

As loud as she bad scon Uta worrit hmw 

On tlic contrary, with the two boys for her guides, she undertook long and fatiguing 
walks among the neighbouring mountains, to visit glens lakes, watcrfklU or whatever 
scenes of natural wonder or beauty la) concealed among their recesses*. Il is Words- 
worth, I think, who, talking of an old man under difficulties, remarks, with a singular 
attention to nature, 

wbother il v n* -an. that spun 1 lun 

God only knows- but to the very last, 

Jle hod the lightest foot in Ennerdalo 

In the same manner, languid, listless, and unhappy, within doors, at times even 
indicating something which approached near to contempt of the homely accommodations 
of her sister’s house, although she instantly endeavoured, by a thousand kindnesses, 
to atone for such ebullitions of spleen, Lady Staunton appeared to <ccl interest and energy 
while in the open air, and traversing the mountain landscapes in society with the two 
boys, whose ears she delighted with stories of what she had seen in other countries, and 
what she had to shew them at Willingham Manor. And they, on the other hand, 
exerted themselves in doing the honours of Dumbartonshire to the lady who seemed so 
kind, insomuch that there was scarce a glen in the neighbouring hills to which they did 
not introduce her. 

Upon one of these excursions, while Reuben was otherwise employed, David alone acted 
as Lady Staunton’s guide, and promised to shew her a cascade in the hills, grander 
and higher than any they had yet visited. It was a walk of five long miles, and over 
rough ground, varied, however, and cheered, by mountain views, and peeps now of the 
firth and its islands, now of distant lakes, now of rocks and precipices. The scene itself, 
too, when they reached it, amply rewarded the labour of the walk. A single shoot 
carried a considerable stream over the face of a black rock, w r hich contrasted strongly 
in colour with the white foam of the cascade, and, at the depth of about twenty feet, 
another rock intercepted the \iew of the bottom of the fall. The water, wheeling out far 
beneath, swept round the crag, which thus bounded their view, and tumbled down the 
rocky glen in a torrent of foam. Those who love nature always desire to penetrate into 
its utmost recesses, and Lady Staunton asked David whether there was not some mode 
of gaining a view of the abyss at the foot of the fall. lie said that he knew a station on 
a shelf on the farther side of the intercepting rock, from which the whole waterfall was 
visible, but that the road to it was steep and slippery and dangerous. Bent, however, on 
gratifying her curiosity, she desired him to lead the way; and accordingly he did so ovci 
crag and stone, anxiously pointing out to her the resting-places where she ought to step, 
for their mode of advancing soon ceased to be walking, and became scrambling. 

In this manner, dinging like sea-birds to the face of the rock, they were enabled at 
length to turn round it, and came full in front of the fall, which here had a most 
tremendous aspect, boiling, roaring, and thundering with unceasing din, into a black 
cauldron, a hundred feet at least below them, wliich resembled the crater of a volcano. 
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The noise, the dashing of the waters, which gave an unsteady appearance to all around 
them, the trembling even of the huge crag on which they stood, the precariousness of 
their footing, for there was scarce room for them to stand on the shelf of rock which 
they had thus attained, had so powerful an effect on the senses and imagination of Lady 
Staunton, that she called out to David she was falling, and would in fact have dropped 
from the crag had he not caught hold of her. The boy was bold and stout of his age-* 
still he was but fourteen years old, and as his assistance gave no confidence to Lady 
Staunton, she felt her situation become really perilous. The chance was, that, in the 
appalling novelty of the circumstances, he might have caught the infection of her panic, 
in which case it is likely that both must have perished. She now screamed with terror, 
though without hope of calling any one to her assistance. To her amazement, the 
scream was answered by a whistle from above, of a tone so clear and shrill, that it was 
heard even amid the noise of the waterfall. 

In this moment of terror and perplexity, a human face, black, and having grizzled 
hair hanging down over the forehead and cheeks, and mixing with mustaches and a beard 
of the same colour, and as much matted and tangled, looked down on them from a 
broken part of the rock above. 

“ It is the Enemy !” said the boy, who had very nearly become incapable of supporting 
Lady Staunton. 

“ No, no,” she exclaimed, inaccessible to supernatural terrors, and restored to the 
presence of mind of which she had been deprived by the danger of her situation, “ it is 
a man — For God's sake, my friend, help us !” 

The face glared at them, but made no answer ; in a second or two afterwards, another, 
that of a young lad, appeared beside the first, equally swart and hegiimed, but having 
tangled black hair, descending in elf-locks, which gin c an air of wildness and ferocity 
to the whole expression of the countenance. Lady Staunton repeated her entreaties, 
clinging to the rock with more energy, as she found that, from the superstitious terror 
of her guide, he became incapable of supporting her. Her words were probably 
drowned in the roar of the falling stream, for, though she ob«er\ ed the lips of the young 
being whom she supplicated move as he spoke in reply, not a word reached her cor. 

A moment afterwards it appeared he had not mistaken the nature of her supplication, 
which, indeed, was easy to be understood from her situation and gestures. The younger 
apparition disappeared, and immediately after lowered a ladder of twisted osiers, about 
eight feet in length, and made signs to David to hold it fast while the lady ascended. 
Despair gives courage, and finding herself in this fearful predicament, Lady Staunton 
did not hesitate to risk the ascent by the precarious means which this accommodation 
afforded ; and, carefully assisted by the person who had thus providentially come to her 
aid, she reached the summit in safety. She did not, however, even look around her until 
she saw her nephew lightly and actively follow licr example, although there was now no 
one to hold the ladder fast. When she saw him safe she looked round, and could not 
help shuddering at the place and company in which she found herself. They were on 
a sort of platform of rock, surrounded on e\ ery side by precipices, or o\ erlianging cliffs, 
and which it would have been scarce possible for any research to have discovered, as it 
did not seem to be commanded by any accessible jvosition. It was partly covered by a 
huge fragment of stone, which, having fallen from the cliffs above, had been intercepted 
by others in its descent, and jammed so as to serve for a sloping roof to the farther part 
of the bi&d shelf or platform on which they stood. A quantity of withered moss and 
leaves, d&pwcd beneath this rude and wretched shelter, shewed the lairs, — they could not 
he termed the beds,— of those w)io dwelt in this eyry, for it deserved no other name. 
Of these, two were before Lady Staunton. One, the same who had afforded such timely 
assistance, stood upright before them, a tall, lathy, young savage ; his dress a tattered 
plaid and phil&beg, no shoes, no stockings, no hat or bonnet, the place of the lost being 
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fofcppHefi by his hair, twitted and matted like the fW#m of the indent wOi Iriah, mfc 
Bite Oitiipa, foaming 4 natural thick-set, stout enough to hear off die out «f 4 sword. Tet 
the eyes of tlte lad were keen and sparkling i his gesture free and noble, like that of d| 
eetrages. He took Httle notice of David Bader, but gazed with wonder oa lady ttey e. , 
ns a being different probably in dress, and superior in beauty, to any thing ha had eve% 
beheld. The old man, whose face they bad first seen, remained recumbent is the aaaai 
posture as when he had first looked down on them, only his fore was tunned tmstfift 
them ae he lay and looked up with a lazy and listless apathy, which belled the ganfenl 
expression of his dark and rugged features. He seemed a vety tall man, but W*» legate 
better dad than the younger. He had on a loose Lowland great-oeat, fold lagged tartan 
trews or pantaloons. 

AH around looked singularly wild and ntipuritfeat, Beneath thu brew of 
incumbent rock was a charcoal fire, on which the# W*s a still walking, with bellow* 
pincers, hammers, a moveable anvil, and foils; three guns, with two or 

three sacks and barrels, were disposed sgrtast At Will of rook, under shelter of the 
superincumbent crag; a dirk and two sword* and a Loehaber age, by scattered around 
the fire, of which the red glare east a ruddy tfe qge on the ffrecipifoua team and mist of 
the cascade. The lad, when he had satisfied his curiosity with staring at Lady Staunton, 
fetched an earthen jar and a born cup, into which he poured some spirits, apparently hot 
from the still, and offered them successively to the lady and to the boy. Both declined, 
and the young savage quaffed off the draught, which could not amount t? loss than three 
Ordinary glasses. He then fetched another ladder from the corner of the cavern, if it 
could be termed so, adjusted it against the tranbverse rock, which served as a roof, and 
made signs for the lady to ascend it, while he held it fast below. She did so, and found 
herself on the top of a broad rock, near the brink of the chasm into which the brook 
precipitates itself. She could see the crest of the torrent flung loose down the rock, like 
the mane of a wild horse, but without having any view of the lower platform from 
which she had ascended. 

David was not Buffered to mount so easily ; the lad, from sport or love of mischief 
shook the ladder a good deal as he ascended, and seemed to enjoy the terror of young 
Butler, so that, when they had both come up, they looked on each other with no friendly 
eyes. Neither, however, spoke. The young caird, or tinker, or gipsy, with a good 
deal of attention, assisted Lady Staunton up a very perilous ascent which she had still 
to encounter, and they were followed by David Butler, until all three stood clear of the 
ravine on the side of a mountain, whose sides were covered with heather and sheets of 
loose shingle. So narrow was the chasm out of which they ascended, that, unless when 
they were on the very verge, the eye passed to the other side without peiceiving the 
existence of a rent so fearful, and nothing was seen of the cataract, though its deep hoarse 
voice was still heard. 

Lady Staunton, freed from the danger of roek and river, had now a new subject of 
anxiety. Her two guides confronted each other with angry countenances ; for David, 
though younger by two years at least, and much shorter, was a stout, well-set, and very 
bold boy. 

“ You are the black-coat’s son of Knocktarlitie,” said the young caird ; “if you come 
here again, I’ll pitch you down the linn like a foot-ball. ? * 

« Ay, lad, ye are very short to be sae lang,” retorted young Butler undauntedly, and 
measuring his opponent’s height with an undismayed eye; “I am thinking you ore 
a gillie of Black Donacha; if you come down the glen, we’ll shoot you like a wild 
buck.” 

« You may tell your father,” said the lad, “ that the leaf on the timber is the last he 
shall see— we will hae amends for the mischief he lias done to us.” 

“ I hope he will Uve to see mony simmers, and do ye muckle mair answered David. 
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' Mo fe might have passed, but Lady Staunton stepped between them with her purse in 
her hand, and taking out a guinea, of which it contained several, visible through the net-* 
work, as well as some silver in the opposite end, offered it to the caird. 

“ The white siller, lady — the white siller,” said the young savage, to whom the value 
of gold was probably unknown. 

Lady Staunton poured what silver she had into his hand, and the juvenile savage 
snatched it greedily, and made a sort of half inclination of acknowledgment and adieu. 

“ Let us make haste now, Lady Staunton,” said David, “ for there will be little peace 
with them since they hae seen your purse.” 

They hurried on as fast as they could ; but they had not descended the hill a hundred 
yards or two before they heard a linlloo behind them, and looking back, saw both the old 
man and the young one pursuing them with great speed, the former with a gun on his 
shoulder. Very fortunately, at this moment a sportsman, a gamekeeper of the Duke, who 
was engaged in stalking deer, appeared on the face of the hill. The bandits stopped on 
seeing him, and Lady Staunton hastened to put herself under his protection. He readily 
gave them his escort home, and it required his athletic form and loaded rifle to restore to 
the lady her usual confidence and courage. 

Donald listened with much gravity to the account of their adventure ; and answered 
with great composure to David’s repeated inquiries, whether he could have suspected that 
the cairds had been lurking there, — “ Inteed, Master Tavie, I might hae had some guess 
that they were there, or thereabout, though maybe I had nane. But I am aften on the 
hill ; and they are like wasps — they stang only them that fashes them ; sae, for my part, 
I make a point not to see them, unless I were ordered out on the preceese errand by 
MacCallummore or Knockdunder, whilk is a clean different case.” 

They reached the Manse late ; and Lady Staunton, who had suffered much both from 
fright and fatigue, never again permitted her love of the picturesque to carry her so far 
among the mountains without a stronger escort than David, though she acknowledged he 
had won the stand of colours by the intrepidity he had displayed, so soon as assured he 
hod to do with an earthly antagonist. “ I couldna maybe, hae made muckle o’ a bargain 
wi’ yon lang call ant/’ said David, when thus complimented on his valour ; “ but when ye 
deal wi* thac folk, it’s tyne heart tyne a’.” 
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E are under tlic necessity of returning to Edinburgh, whore the General 
Assembly was now sitting. It is well known, that noinc Scottish noble- 
man is usually deputed as High Commissioner, to represent the person of 
the King in this convocation , that he has allowances for the purpose of 
maintaining a ceitain outward show and solemnity, and supporting the 
hospitality of the representative of Majesty. Whoever are distinguished 
by rank, or office, in or near the capital, usually attend the morning levees of the Loid 
Commissioner, and walk with him in procession to the place where the Assembly meets. 

The nobleman who held this office chanced to be particularly connected with Sir George 
Staunton, and it was in his train that he ventured to tread the High Street of Edinburgh 
for the first time since the fatal night of Porteous’s execution. Walking at the right 
hand of the representative of Sovereignty, cov ered with lace and embroidery, and with all 
the paraphernalia of wealth and rank, the handsome though waited figure of the English 
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stranger attracted all eyes. Who could have recognised in a form so aristocratic the 
plebeian convict, that, disguised in the rags of Madge Wildfire, had led the formidable 
rioters to their destined revenge ? There was no possibility that this could happen, even 
if any of his ancient acquaintances, a race of men whose lives are so brief, had happened 
to survive the span commonly allotted to evil-doers. Besides, the whole affair had long 
fallen asleep, with the angry passions in which it originated. Nothing is more certain 
than that persons known to have had a share in that formidable riot, and to have fled from 
Scotland on that account, had made money abroad, returned to enjoy it in their native 
country, and lived and died undisturbed by the law. * The forbearance of the magistrate 
was in these instances, wise, certainly, and just ; for what good impression could be made 
on the public mind by punishment, when the memoiy of the offence was obliterated, and 
all that was remembered was the recent inoffensive, or perhaps exemplary conduct of 
the offender ? 

Sir George Staunton might, therefore, tread the scene of his former audacious exploits, 
free from the apprehension of the law, or even of discovery or suspicion. But with what 
feelings his heart that day throbbed, must be left to those of the reader to imagine. It 
was an object of no common interest which hafl brought him to encounter so many 
painful remembrances. 

In consequence of Jeanie’s letter to Lady Staunton, transmitting the confession, he had 
visited the town of Carlisle, and had found Archdeacon Fleming still alive, by whom that 
confession had been received. This reverend gentleman, whose character stood de- 
servedly very high, he so far admitted into his confidence, as to own himself the father of 
the unfortunate infant which had been spirited away by Madge Wildfire, representing 
the intrigue as a matter of juvenile extravagance on liis own part, for which he was now 
anxious to atone, by tracing, if possible, what had become of the child. After some 
recollection of the circumstances, the clergyman was able to call to memory, that the 
unhappy woman had written a letter to George Staunton, Esq. younger, Rectory, 
Willingham, by Grantham; that he had forwarded it to the address accordingly, and 
that it had been returned, with a note from the Reverend Mr. Staunton, Rector of 
Willingham, saying, he knew no such person os him to whom the letter was addressed. 
As this had happened just at the time when George had, for the last time, absconded 
from his father’s house to carry off Effie, he was at no loss to account for the cause of 
the resentment, under the influence of which his father had disowned him. This 
another instance in which his ungovernable temper had occasioned his misfortune; had 
he remained at Willingham but a few days longer, he would liavc received Maigaret 
Murdockson’s letter, in which was exactly described the person and haunts of the 
woman, Annaple Bailzou, to whom she hod parted with the infant. It appeared that Meg 
Murdockson hod been induced to make this confession, less from any feelings of contrition, 
than from the desire of obtaining, through George Staunton or his father’s means, 
protection and support for her daughter Madge. Her letter to George Staunton said, 
“ That while the writer lived, her daughter would have needed nought from any body, 
and that she would never have meddled in these affairs, except to pay bock the ill that 
George had done to her and hers. But she was to die, and her daughter would be 
destitute, and without reason to guide her. She had lived in the world long enough to 
know that people did nothing for nothing; — so she had told George Staunton all he could 
wish to know about his wean, in hopes he would not see the demented young creature he 
had ruinedj>erish for want. As for her motives for not telling them sooner, she had a 
long account to reckon for in the next world, and she would reckon for that too.” 

The clergyman said, that Meg had died in the same desperate state of mind, occasionally 
expressing some regret about the child which was lost, but otftener sorrow that the mother 
bad not been hanged— her mind at once a chaos of guilt, rage, and apprehension for her 

* See Amot'a Criminal Tnalt, 4 to ed. p 235. 
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daughter’s future safety ; that instinctive feeling of parental anxiety which she hod 
in common with the slie-wolf and lioness, being the last shade of kindly affection that 
occupied a breast equally savage. 

The melancholy catastrophe of Madge Wildfire was occasioned by her taking the con** 
fusion of her mother’s execution, as affording an opportunity of leaving the workhouse 
to which the clergyman had sent her, and presenting herself to the mob in their fury, to 
perish in the way we have already seen. When Dr. Fleming found the convict’s letter 
was returned from Lincolnshire, he wrote to a friend in Edinburgh, to inquire into the 
fate of the unfortunate girl whose child had been stolen, and w as informed by his cor- 
respondent, that she hod been pardoned, and that, with all her family, she had retired to 
some distant port of Scotland, or left the kingdom entirely. And here the matter rested, 
until, at Sir George Staunton’s application, the clergyman looked out, and produced 
Margaret Murdockson’s returned letter, and the other memorauda v hich he had kept 
concerning the affair. 

Whatever might be Sir George Staunton’s feelings in ripping up this miserable history, 
and listening to the tragical fate of the unhappy girl whom he had ruined, he had so 
much of his ancient wilfulness of disposition left, as to shot iua eyes on e\ ory thing, save 
the prospect which seemed to open itself of recovering 1i»«i son. It wuh trui, it would be 
difficult to produce him, without telling much more of the hiator) of his birth, and the 
mis fortunes of his parents, than it was prudent to make knovn. But let him once be 
found, and, being found, let him but prove worthy of his lather’s protection, and many 
ways might be fallen upon to avoid such risk. Sir George Staunton was at liberty to 
adopt him as his heir, if he pleased, without communicating the secret of his birth; or an 
act of parliament might be obtained, declaring him legitimate, and allow ing him the name 
and arms of his father. lie was, indeed, already a legitimate child according to the law 
of Scotland, by the subsequent marriage of his parents. Wilful in every thing, Sir 
George’s sole desire now was to sec this son, even should his recovery bring with it a 
new series of misfortunes, as dreadful as those which followed on his being lost. 

But where was the youth who might eventually be called to the honours and estates of 
this ancient family? On what heath was he wandering, and shrouded by what mean 
disguise? Did he gain his precarious bread by some petty trade, by menial toil, by 
violence, or by theft? These were questions on which Sir George’s anxious investigations 
could obtain no light. Many remembered that Annaplc Bailzou wandered through the 
country as a beggar and fortune-teller, or spne-wife — some remembered that she had been 
seen with an infant in 1737 or 1738, hut for more than ten years she had not travelled 
that district; and that she had been heard to say she was going to a distant part of 
Scotland, of whicli country she was a native. To Scotland, therefore, came Sir George 
Staunton, having parted with his lady at Glasgow; and his arrival at Edinburgh hap- 
pening to coincide with the sitting of the General Assembly of the Kir ', 11s ocquoin ance 
with the nobleman who held the office of Lord High Commissioner forced him more into 


public than suited either his views or inclinations. 

At the public tabic of this nobleman, Sir George Staunton was placed nex o a 
derygman of respectable appearance, and well-bred, though plain demeanour, whose name 
he discovered to be Butler. It had been no part of Sir Georg* plan to take his 
brother-in-law into his confidence, and lie had rejoiecd exceeding y in le _____ 

received from his wife, that Mrs. Butler, the very soul of integrity am on °” ’ . 
suffered the account he had given of himself at Willingham Roc ory o , 

to her husband. But he was not sorry to have an opportunity to wmv< e 
near a connexion, without being known to him, and to form a ju gm 
and understanding. lie saw much, and heard more, to rn.se „ 

opinion. lie found he was generally respected by those of his own pro ’ 
by the laity who had seats in the Assembly. He had made several public appearances 
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in the Assembly, distinguished by good sense, candour, and ability; and he was followed 
and admired as a sound, and, at the same time, an eloquent preacher. 

This was all very satisfactory to Sir George Staunton's pride, which had revolted at 
the idea of his wife's sister being obscurely married. He now began, on the contrary, to 
think the connexion so much better than he expected, that, if it should be necessary to 
acknowledge it, in consequence of the recovery of his son, it would sound well enough 
that Lady Staunton had a sister, who, in the decayed state of the family, had married a 
Scottish clergyman, high in the opinion of his countrymen, and a leader in the church. 

It was with these feelings, that, when the Lord High Commissioner's company broke 
up, Sir George Staunton, under pretence of prolonging some inquiries concerning the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland, requested Butler to go home to his lodgings in 
the Lawnmarket, and drink a cup of coffee. Butler agreed to wait upon him, providing 
Sir George would permit him, in passing, to call at a friend's house where he resided, 
and moke his 'apology for not coming to partake her tea. They proceeded up the High 
Street, entered the Krames, and passed the begging-box, placed to remind those at 
liberty of the distresses of the poor prisoners. Sir George paused there one instant, and 
next day a 20/. note was found in that receptacle for public charity. 

When he came up to Butler again, he found him with his eyes fixed on the entrance 
of the Tolbooth, and apparently in deep thought. 

“ That seems a very strong door,” said Sir George, by way of saying something. 

“ It is so, sir,” said Butler, turning off and beginning to walk forward, “ but it was 
my misfortune at one time to see it prove greatly too weak.” 

At this moment, looking at his companion, he asked him whether he felt himself 
ill? and Sir George Staunton admitted, that he had been so foolish as to eat iec, 
which sometimes disagreed with him. With kind ofheiousness, that would not be 
gainsaid, and ere he could find out where he was going, Butler hurried Sir George into 
the friend’s house, near to the prison, in which lie himself had lived since he come to 
town, being, indeed, no other than that of our old friend Bartoline Saddletree, in which 
Lady Staunton had served a short noviciate as a shop-maid. This recollection rushed 
on her husband's mind, and the blush of shame which it excited overpowered the sen- 
sation of fear which had produced his former paleness. Good Mrs. Saddletree, however, 
bustled about to receive the rich English baronet as the friend of Mr. Butler, and 
requested an elderly female in a block gown to bit still, in a way which seemed to imply 
a wish, that she would clear the way for her betters. In the meanwhile, understanding 
the state of the case, she ran to get some cordial waters, sovereign, of course, in all cases of 
faintishness whatsoever. During her absence, her visitor, the female in black, made some 
progress out of the rd ora, and might have left it altogether without particular observation, 
had she not stumbled at the threshold, so near Sir George Staunton, that he, in point 
of civility, raised her and assisted her to the door. 

“ Mrs. Porteous is turned very doited now, puir body,” said Mrs. Saddletree, as she 
returned with her bottle in her hand — “ She is no sae nuhl, but she got a sair back-cast 
wi' the slaughter o’ her hu&bund — Ye had some trouble about that job, Mr. Butler. — I 
think, sir,” to Sir George, “ ye had better drink out the haill glass, for to my eenyelook 
waur than when ye came in.” 

And, indeed, he grew as pale as a corpse, on recollecting who it was that his arm had 
so lately supported — the widow whom he had so large a share in making such. 

“It is a prescribed job that case of Porteous now,” said old Saddletree, who was con- 
fined to 1m chair by the gout — “ clean prescribed and out of date.” 

“ I am not clear of that, neighbour,” said Plumdamas, “ for I have heard them say 
twenty years should rin, and this is but the fifty-ane— Porteous's mob was in thretty-sevon. 

“ Yell no teach me law, I think, neighbour— me that has four gaun pleas, and might 
hae had fourteen, an it hadna been the gudewife? I tell ye, if the foremost of the 
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Porteous mob were standing there where that gentleman stands, flic King’s Advocate 
wadna meddle wi him— it fa’s under the negative prescription ” 

But Sir George had had quite enough of their conversation; and Butter, at hie 
request, made an apology to Mrs. Saddletree, and accompanied him to Ida lodgings. 
Ilero they found another guest waiting Sir George Staunton’s return. Tins was ..o 
other than our reader’s old acquaintance, Ratcliffe. 

This man had exercised the off.ee of turnkey with so much vigilance, neutene^ and 
fidelity, that he gradually rose to be governor, or captain of the* Tolbooth. And i* is yet 
to be remembered in tradition, that young men, v ho i utlier sousrht amusing Him. select 
society m their merry-meetings, used sometimes to reqmM Batetofi's ompv.y, iu ordei 
that he might regale them with legends of hi* oxtrnordimuy UnU in tin* wo\ »> robbery 
and escape* But he lived and died without resuming uU oujrinal ^ooalum, otherwise 
than in his narratives over a l»ottle. 

Under these circumstances, ho had been recommended to Sir Oeoigt Staunton by a 
man of the law in Edinburgh, ns a person likely to lUV'v. i any t, nation , he might have 
to ask about Annaple Ilailzou. who, according to the (olout whit h su George Staunton 
gave to his cause of inquiry, was supposed to ha\e stolen a c hild in the west of England, 
belonging to a family in which hi was interested. The gentleman L id not mentioned his 
name, but only his official title : so that Sir (ieorge Staunton, when told th.it the captain 
of the Tolbooth was waiting lor him in his parlour, had no idea of meeting his former 
acquaintance, Jem Ratcliffe. 

This, therefore, was another new nnd mod unpleasant surprise, for lie had no difficulty 
in recollecting this man’s remarkable features. The change, however, from George* 
Robertson to Sir G corgi* Staunton, baffled even the penetration of Ratcliffe, and he bowed 
very low to the baronet and his guest, hoping Mr. Butler would excuse his recollecting 
that lie was an old acquaintance. 

“ And once rendered my wife a piece of great scr\ ice,’’ said Mr. Butler, “ for which 
she sent you a token of grateful acknowledgment, which I hope came safe and was 
welcome.” 


“ Ueil a doubt on’t,” said Ratcliffe, with a knowing nod; “but yc are muekle changed 
for the better .since I saw ye, Maister Butler.” 

“ So much so, that I wonder you knew me. ’ 

“ Alia, then ! — Deila face I see I ever forget,” said Ratcliffe; while Sir George Staunton, 
tied to the stake, and incapable of escaping, internally cursed the accuracy of his memory. 
“ And yet, sometimes,” continued Ratcliffe, “ the sharpest hand will be ta’en in. There 
is a face in this \cry room, if I might pi e^ume to be &ae bauld, that, if T didna ken the 
honourable person it bclang* to, I might tliink it had some cn e t of an auld acquaintance.” 

“I should not be mueli flattered,” answered the Baronet, sternly, and roused by the 
risk in which he saw himself placed, “ if it is to me you mean to apply that compliment.” 

“By no manner of means, sir,” said Ratcliffe. bowing very low; “I am come to receive 
your honour’s commands, and no to trouble your honour wi’ my poor obsen ations.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Sir George, “ 1 am told you understand police matters — So do I. — 
To convince you of which, here arc ten guineas of retaining fee — I make them fifty when 
you can find me certain notice of a person, li\ing or dead, whom you will find described 
in that paper. I shall leave town presently— you may send your written answer to me 
to the care of Mr — — (naming his highly respectable agent,) “ or of his Groce the 
Eord High Commissioner.” Ratcliffe bowed and withdrew. 

* There »ecms on anachronism in the history or this person Ratcliffe, anions other escapes from justice, was released hv 
the Porteoua mob when under sentence of death , an 1 he * as again under the Bame predicament when the Highlanders made 
a similar Jail-delivery in 1715 Ho was too sincere a whig to embrace hbeiation nt the hands ol the Jacobites, and in reward 
was made one of the keepers of the Tolbooth So nt least runs constant tradition 
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“ I have angered the proud peat now,” he said to himself, “ by finding out a likeness; 
but if George Robertson’s father had lived within a mile of his mother, d — n me if I 
should know what to think, for as high as he carries his head.” 

When he was left alone with Butler, Sir George Staunton ordered tea and coffee, which 
were brought by his valet, and then, after considering with himself for a minute, asked 
his guest whether he had lately heard from his wife and family. Butler, with some 
surprise at the question, replied, “that he had received no letter for some time; his wife 
was a poor pen -woman.” 

“ Then,” said Sir George Staunton, “ I am the first to inform you there has been an 
invasion of your quiet premises since you left home. My wife, whom the Duke of Argyle 
had the goodness to permit to use Roscricatli Lodge, while she was spending some weeks 
in your country, has sallied across and taken up her quarters in the Manse, as she says, 
to be nearer the goats, whose milk she is using ; but I believe, in reality, because she 
prefers Mrs« Butler’s company to that of the respectable gentleman who acts as seneschal 
on the Duke’s domains.” 

Mr. Butler said, “ he had often heard the late Duke and the present speak with high 
respect of Lady Staunton, and waR happy if his house could accommodate any friend of 
theirs — it would be but a very slight acknowledgment of the many favours he owed them.” 

“ That does not make Lady Staunton and myself the less obliged to your hospitality, 
sir,” said Sir George. “ May I inquire if you think of returning home soon?” 

“In the course of two days,” Mr. Butler answered, “his duty in the Assembly would 
be ended ; and the other matter* he had in town being all finished, lie was desirous of 
returning to Dumbartonshire as soon as he could; but he was under the necessity of 
transporting a considerable sum in bills and money with him, and therefore wished to 
travel in company with one or two of his brethren of the clergy.” 

“ My escort will he more safe,” said Sir George Staunton, “and I think of setting off 
to-morrow or next day. If you will give me the pleasure of your company, I will 
undertake to deliver you and your ckaige safe at the Manse, provided you will admit me 
along with you.” 

Mr. Butler gratefully accepted of this proposal; the appointment was made accordingly, 
and, by despatches with one of Sir Geoige\ servants, who wah sent forward for the 
purpose, the inhabitants of <lie manse of Knock tarlitie wore made acquainted with the 
intended journey; and the new's rung through the whole vicinity, “ that the minister 
was coming back wi’ a bruw English gentleman and a’ the siller that was to pay for the 
estate of Craigsture.” 

This sudden resolution of going to Knoektarlitie had beei adopted by Sir George 
Staunton in consequence of the incidents of the evening. In spite of his present conse- 
quence, he felt lie had presumed too far in venturing so near the scene of his former 
audacious acts of violence, and he knew too well, from past experience, the acuteness of 
a man like Ratcliffe, again to encounter him. The next two days he kept his lodgings, 
under pretence of indisposition, and took leave, by writing, of bis noble friend, the High 
Commissioner, alleging the opportunity of Mr. Butler’s company as a reason for leaving 
Edinburgh sooner than lie had proposed. He had a long conference with his agent on 
the subject of Annaplc Bail/ou; and the professional gentleman, who was the agent also 
of the Argyle fumily, had directions to collect all the information which Ratclifleor others 
might be able to obtain concerning the fate of that woman and the unfortunate child, and 
so soon as anything transpired which had the least appearance of being important, that he 
should s£d an express with it instantly to Knoektarlitie. These instructions were backed 
with a deposit of money, and a request that no expense might be spared; so that Sir George 
Staunton had little reason to apprehend negligence on the part of the persons intrusted 
with the commission. 

The journey, which the brothers made in company, was attended with more pleasure, 
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Gven to Sir George Staunton, than he had ventured to expect. Ilis heart lightened in spite 
of himself when they lost sight of Edinburgh; and the easy, sensible conversation of 
Butler was well calculated to withdraw his thoughts from painful reflections. lie even 
began to think whether there could be much difficulty in removing his wife’s connexion 
to the rectory of Willingham; it was only on his part procuring some htill better prefer- 
ment for the present incumbent, and on Butler’s, that he should take orders according to 
the English Church, to which he could not conceiv o a possibility of his making objection, 
and then he liad them residing under his wing. No doubt, there was pain in seeing 
Mrs. Butler, acquainted, as he knew her to be, with the full truth of his ev il history; 
but then her silence, though he had no reason to complain of her indiscretion hitherto, 
was still more absolutely ensured. It would keep hit lady, also, both in good temjier and 
in more subjection; for she was sometimes troublesome to him, by meeting on maiming 
in town when he desired to retire to the countiy, alleging the total wunt of sni '» ty at 
Willingham. “Madam, your sister is. there,” would, he thought, lie a suffb lent answer 
to this ready argument. 

He sounded Butler on this subject, asking what he would think of an Kn '.dish living 
of twelve hundred pounds yearly, with the burden of affording hi*, company now and then 
to a neighbour whose health was not strong, or his spirits oqunl. lb* might meet,” he 
said, “occasionally, a very leurned and accompli '.bed gentleman, who was in orders as a 
Catholic priest, but he hoped that would be no in surmount able objection to a man of his 
liberality of sentiment. What,” In* said, “ would Mr. Butler think of a an answ cr, if the 
offer should be made to him?” 

“ Simply that I could not accept of it,” said Mr Butler. “ I Inn e no .limd to c nter into 
the various debates between the churches; but I was brought up in mine own, have 
received her ordination, am satisfied of the truth of her docti me*-, and a ill die under the 
banner I have enlisted to.” 

“What may be the value of your preferment?” said Sir George Staunton, “ unless I 
am asking an indiscreet question.” 

“Probably one hundred a-year, one year with another, besides my glebe and pasture- 
ground.” 

“And you scruple to exchange that for twelve hundred a-ycar, without alleging any 
damning difference of doctrine betwixt the two churches of England and Scotland?” 

“On that, sir, I have rescued my judgment; there may be much good, and there arc 
certainly saving means in both; but every man must act according to his own lights. 
I hope I have done, and am in the course of doing, iny Master s work in this Highland 
parish; and it would ill become me, for the sake of lucre, to lea\e my sheep in the wil- 
derness. But, even in the temporal view which you lia\e taken of the matter, Sir George, 
this hundred pounds a-year of stipend hath fed and clothed us, and left us nothing to 
wish for; my father-in-law’s succession, and other cn cumstanccs, have added a small 
CBtnte of about twice as much more, and how we arc to dispose of it I do not know So 
I leave it to you, sir, to tliink if I were wise, not having the wish or opportunity of 
spending three hundred a-year, to covet the possession of four times that sum. 

“ This is philosophy,” said Sir George; “ I have heard of it, but 1 never saw it before. 

“ It is common sense,” replied Butler, “ which accords with philosophy and religion 
more frequently than pedants or zealots are apt to admit.” 

Sir George turned the subject, and did not again resume it. Although they travelled 
in Sir George’s chariot he seemed so mueli fatigued w ith the motion, that it was necessary 
for him to remain for a day at a small town called Mid-Caldor, which was their first stage 
from Edinburgh. Glasgow occupied another day, so slow were their motions. . 

They travelled on to Dumbarton, where they had resolved to leave the equipage, and 
to hire a boat to take them to the shores near the Manse, as the C« arc -Loch lay betwixt 
them and that point, besides the impossibility of trav elling in that district writh wheel- 
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carriages. Sir George's valet, a man of trust, accompanied them, os also a footman; the 
grooms were left with the carriage. Just as this arrangement was completed, which was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, an express arrived from Sir George's agent in Edin- 
burgh, with a packet, which he opened and read with great attention, appearing much in- 
terested and agitated by the contents. The packet had been despatched very soon after 
their leaving Edinburgh, but the messenger had missed the travellers by passing' through 
Mid-Calder in the night, and overshot his errand by getting to Roscneath before them. 
Ho was now on his return, after having waited more than four-and-twenty hours. Sir 
George Staunton instantly wTote back an answer, and, rewarding the messenger liberally, 
desired him not to sleep till he placed it in his agent’s hands. 

At length they embarked in the boat, which had waited for them some time. During 
their voyage, which was slow, for they were obliged to row the whole way, and often 
against the tide, Sir George Staunton's inquiries ran chiefly on the subject of the high- 
land banditti who had infested that country since the year 1745. Butler informed him, 
that many of them were not native Highlanders, but gipsies, tinkers, and other men of 
desperate fortunes, who had token advantage of the confusion introduced by the civil war, 
the general discontent of the mountaineers, and the unsettled state of police, to practise 
their plundering trade with more audacity. Sir George next inquired into their 
lives, their habits, whether the violences which they committed were not sometimes 
atoned for by acts of generosity, and whether they did not possess the virtues, as well as 
the vices, of savage tribes? 

Butler answered, that certainly they did sometimes shew sparks of generosity of which 
even the worst class of malefactors arc seldom utterly divested; but that their evil pro- 
pensities were certain and regular principles of action, while any occasional burst of virtuous 
feeling was only a transient impulse not to be reckoned upon, and excited probably by 
some singular and unusual concatenation of circumstances. In discussing these inquiries, 
which Sir George pursued with an apparent eagerness that rather surprised Butler, the 
latter chanced to mention the name of Donacha Dhu na Dunaigh, with which the reader 
is already acquainted. Sir George caught the sound up eagerly, and as if it conveyed 
particular interest to liis ear. He made the most minute inquiries concerning the man 
whom he mentioned, the number of his gang, and even the appearance of those who 
belonged to it. Upon these points Butler could give little answer. The man had a name 
among the lower class, but his exploits were considerably exaggerated ; he had always one, 
or two fellows with him, but never aspired to the command of above throe or four. In 
short, he knew little about him, and the small acquaintance lie had, had by n< means 
inclined him to desire more. 


“ Nevertheless, I should like to see him some of those days.” 

“ That would be a dangerous meeting, Sir George, unless you mean we arc to see him 
receive his deserts from the law, and then it were a melancholy one.” 

“ Use every man according to his deserts, Mr. Butler, and who shall escape whipping? 
But I am talking riddles to you. I will explain them more fully to you when 1 have 
spoken over the subject with Lady Staunton. — Pull away, my lads,” lie added, addressing 
himself to the rowers; “the clouds threaten us with a storm.” 

In fact, the dead and heavy closeness of the air, the huge piles of clouds which 
assembled in the western horizon, and glowed like a furnace under tlio influence of the 


setting sun — that awftd stillness in which nature seems to expect the thunder-burst, ns a 
condentfed soldier waits for the platoon fire which is to stretch liim on the earth, all be- 
tokened a speedy storm. Large broad drops fell from time to time, and induced the 
gentlemen to assume the boat-cloaks; but the rain again ceased, and the oppressive heat, 
so nnusual in Scotland in the end of May, inclined them to throw them aside. “ There 
is something solemn in this delay of the storm,” said Sir George; “ it seems as if it suS" 
pended its peal till it solemnized some important event in the world below.” 
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“ Alas !” replied Butler, “ what arc we, that the laws of nature should correspond in 
their march with our ephemeral deeds or sufferings! The clouds will burst when sur- 
charged with the electric fluid, whether a goat is falling at that instant Hum the cliffs of 
Arran, or a hero expiring on the field of battle lie has won.” 

« The mind delights to deem it otherwise,” said Sir George Staunton; “ and to dwell 
on the fate of humanity as on that which is the prime central movement of the mighty 
machine. We love not to think that we shall mix with the ages that have gone before 
us, as these broad black raindrops mingle with the waste of waters, making a trifling and 
momentary eddy, and are then lost for over.” 

“ For ever ! — we are not — we cannot be l<nt for ever,” said Butler, looking upward; 
“death is to us change, not consummation; and thi* commencement of a new existence, 
corresponding in character to the deeds which we have done in the body.” 

While they agitated these grave subjects, to which the *oleium‘y of ‘he approaching 
storm naturally led them, their voyage threatened to be mote tedious than th< v expected, 
for gusts of wind, which rose and fell with nuddr » impetuosity wept the bo-tom of the 
firth, and impeded the efforts ot the rowers. The) had now only to double a mu all head- 
land, in order to get to the proper landing -place in the mouth of th* little river ; but in 
the state of the weather, and tht* boat being heavy, this wan like to bi u work oi time, and 
in the meanwhile they must necessarily Ive exposed to the storm. 

“ Could we not land on this sicl“ of the headland,” aski d Sir George, “ and so gain 
some shelter ?” 

Butler knew of no landing-place, at least none affording a convenient or even 
practicable passage up the rocks which surrounded the shore. 

“ Think again,” said Sir George Staunton; “the storm will soon be violent.” 

“ llout, ny,”said one of the boatmen, “ there’s the Caird’- Cove; bul we dinna tell the 
minister about it, and I am no sure if I can steer tbc boat to it, tbc bay is sae iuV shoals 
and sunk rocks.” 

“ Try,” said Sir George, “ and I will give you liulf-a-guinea.” 

The old fellow took the helm, and observed, “that, if they could get in, there was a 
steep path up from the beach, and hulf-an-hour’s walk from thence to the Manse.” 

“ Arc you sure you know tlie way t n said Butler to the old man. 

“ I maybe kcml it a wee bett« r fifteen years -yne, when Dandie Wilson was in the 
firth wi’ his clean-ganging lugger. 1 mind Dandie had a wild young Engli slier wi’ him, 


that they ca’d ” _ . . ,, 

‘•If you chatter so much,” said Sir George Staunton, “you will have the boat on the 

Grindstone — bring that white rock in a line with the steeple. 

“By G ,” said the veteran, staring, “I think >our honour kens the bay as weel as 

me. — Your honmi % no* lias been on the Grindstone ere now, I’m thinking. 

As they spoke thus, they approached the little cov e, which, concealed behind crags and 
defended on every point by shallow s and sunken rocks, could scareebcdiscoveredor 

approached, except by those intimate with the navigation. An o sia me 

already drawn up on the beach within the cove, close beneath the trees, and with pre- 
cautions for concealment. , _ . . * - 

Upon observing this vessel, Butler remarked to his companion. It is impossible for 
you to conceive, Sir George, tlic difficulty I have had with my poor perjpie, in teaching 
them the guilt and tlic danger of this contraband trade— yet they have pcrpetuidy b 
their eyes all its dangerous confluences. I do not know anything that more effect- 
ually depraves and ruins their moral and religious principle*. . . - 

Sir George forced himself to say something in a low voice, about the spirit of a lv 
natural to youth, and that unquestionably, many would become wiser as 1 y * ' 

“ Too sddom, sir ■> rcpUed Butler. « If they base been deeply engaged, and esp^iaUy 
if they have mingled in the scenes of > ioleuce and blood to w c i P 
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naturally leads, I have observed, that, sooner or later, they come to an evil end. Ex- 
perience, as well as Scripture, teaches us, Sir George, that mischief shall hunt the violent 
man, and that the bloodthirsty man shall not live half his days — But take -my arm to 
help you ashore.” 

Sir George needed assistance, for he was contrasting in his altered thought thp dif- 
ferent feelings of mind and frame with which he had formerly frequented the same place. 
As they landed, a low growl of thunder was heard at a distance. 

“ That is ominous, Mr. Butler,” said Sir George. 

“ Intonuit Ice rum — it is ominous of good, then,” answered Butler, smiling. 

The boatmen were ordered to make the best of their way round the head-land to the 
ordinary landing-place; the two gentlemen, followed by their servant, sought their way 
by a blind and tangled path, through a close copsewood to the Manse of Knocktarlitio, 
where their arrival was anxiously expected. 

The sisters in vain had expected their husbands’ return on the preceding day, which 
was that appointed by Sir George’s letter. The delay of the travellers at Colder had 
occasioned thiH breach of appointment. The inhabitants of the Manse began even to 
doubt whether they would arrive on the present day. Lady Staunton felt this hope of 
delay as a brief reprieve; for she dreaded the pangs which her husband’s pride must 
undergo at meeting with a sister-in-law, to whom the whole of his unhappy and dis- 
honourable history was too well known. She knew, whatever force or constraint he 
might put upon his feelings in public, that she herself must be doomed to see them dis- 
play themselves in full \ eliemenee in secret, — consume his health, destroy liis temper, and 
render him at once an object of dread and compassion. Again and again she cautioned 
Jeanieto display no tokens of recognition, but to rccei\e him as a perfect stranger, — and 
again and again Jeanie renew ed her promise to comply with her wishes. 

Jcanie herself could not fail to bestow an anxious thought on the awkwardness of the 
approaching meeting; but her conscience was ungalled — and then she was cumbered with 
many household cares of an unusual nature, which, joined to the anxious wMi once more 
to see Butler, after au absence of unusual length, made her extremely desirous that the 
travellers should arri\e as Soon as possible. And — why should 1 disgui.se the truth? — 
ever and anon a thought stole across her mind that her gala dinner had now been post- 
poned for two days; and how few of the dishes, after every art of her simple cuisine had 
been exerted to dress them, could w r ith any credit or propriety appear again upon the 
third; and what w r as she to do with the rest? — l T pon this last subject she w r as c »ived the 
trouble of farther deliberation, by the sudden appearance of the Captain at *he head of 
half-a-dozen stout fellows, dressed and armed in the Highland fashion. 

“ Goot-morrow morning to ye, Leddy Staunton, and I hope I liae the pleasure to see 
yc weel — And goot-morrow to you, goot Mrs. Putlur — I do peg you will order sonic 
victuals and ale and prandy for the lads, for we line pecn out on firth and moor since 
afore daylight, and a’ to no purpose neither — Cot tain ! ” 

So saying, he sate dow n, pushed back his brigadier wig, and wiped his head with an 
air of easy importance; totally regardless of the look of well-bred astonishment by which 
Lady Staunton endeavoured to make him comprehend that lie was assuming too great a 
liberty. 

“ IMs some comfort, wdien one has had a sair tnssel,” continued the Captain, addressing 
Lady Staunton, with an air of gallantry, “ that it is in a fair leddy’s service, or in the 
serviced a gentleman whilk has a fair leddy, whilk is the same thing, since serving the 
husbarflft is serving the wife, as Mrs. Putler does very weel know.” 

“ Really, sir,” said Lady Staunton, “as you seem to intend this compliment for me, X 
fun at a loss to know what interest Sir George or 1 can have in your movements this 
morning.” 

“ O Cot tam ! — this is too cruel, my leddy — as if it was not py special express from Ins 
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Grace’s honourable agent and commissioner at Edinburgh, with a warrant conform, that 
I was to seek for and apprehend Donacha dhu na Dunaigh, and pring him pefore myself 
and Sir George Staunton, that he may have his, deserts, that is to say, the gallows, whilk 
he has doubtless deserved, py pcing the means of frightening your leddyship, as weed as 
for something of less importance.” 

“ Frightening me ! ” said her ladyship ; “ why, I never wrote to Sir George about my 
alarm at the waterfall.” 

“ Then he must have heard it otherwise ; for what else can give him si'* an earnest 
tesire to see this rapscallion, that 1 maun ripe the Iiaill mow* and muirs ui the country 
for him, as if I were to get something for finding him, when the pest o’t might pe a pall 
through my prains ?” 

“Can it be really true, that it i* on Sir Coup's account that you b«»v» been 
attempting to apprehend this fellow V” 

“Py Cot, it is for no other cause that 1 know llum hir, honour’s jrieamm : for the 
creature might hoe gone on in a decent quiet w**y for mo, sne In.ig as be » e^peetit the 
Duke’s pounds — put reason goot he suld la* tueu and hnugit to |*>ot ; jl* it may pleasure 
ony honourable shentlemiin that is the T)uk»*’s friend — Kim 1 got the expre.-p over niglit, 
and T caused warn half a score of prettv lads, and was up in tin ’ orning pefore the sun. 
and I garr’d the lads take their kilts and short coats.” 

“ I wonder you did that, Captain,” slid Mrs. Butler, '* when you know the act of par- 
liament against wearing the Uiehland dro-s.” 

“Ilout, tout, ne’er fadi your thumb, Mrs. Putler. * Tl«* law is put tuu-lhru years auld 
yet, and is ower young to hae come our length ; and pennies how is tlie lads to climb the 
pracs wi’ time tainn’d brcekeiis on them ? It makes me sick to see them. Put ony how, I 
thought I kend Donaclm’s lmunt gey and w eel, and I w at the place where he had 
rested yestreen ; for I saw tin* leases the limnicrs had lain on, and the ashes of them; by 
the same token, there was a pit grocslioch punting yel. I am thinking tliey got some 
word out o’ the island what was intended — 1 sought every glen and clench, as if I had 
been deer-stalking, but teil a wauft‘ of his coat-tail could I see — Cot tarn !” 

He’ll bo away down the firth to Cowul.” said David; and Iieubin, who had been out 
early that morning a-nulting, obsen cd, k ‘ That ho had seen a boat making for the ( ail’d s 
Cove a place well known to the hoys, though tlieir less adventurous father was ignorant 


of its existence. 

“ Py Cot,” said Duncan, “ then I will stay here no longer than to trink this very 
horn of prandy and water, for it’s eery possible they will po in the wood. Donacha’s 
a clever fellow, and may pc thinks it post to sit next the chimley when tlie him reeks. 
He thought naebody would look for him sac near hand! I peg your leddyship will excuse 
my aprupt departure, as I will return forthwith, and I will either pring you Donaclm in 
life, or else liis head, whilk T dare to say will be ns satisfactory. And 1 hope to pass a 
pleasant evening with your leddyship; and I hope to have mine retengi s on r. u er 
at packgammon, for the four pennies wliilk lu won, for lie will ]>e surely at home soon, 
or else he will have a wet journey, seeing it is apout to pc a scud. 

Thus saying, with many scrapes and bows, and apologies for leaving them, winch were 
very readily received, and reiterated assurances of his speedy return, (of the sincerity 
whereof Mrs. Butler entertained no doubt, so long ns her best greybeard of brandy was 
upon duty,) Duncan left the Manse, collected his follow era, and began i to wemrthe cow 
and entangled wood which lay between the little glen and the air s o y* ’ 

was a favourite with the Captain, on account of his spirit and courage, toe* the oppor- 
tunity of escaping, to attend the investigations of that great man. 




©iapui ’il,i i iPin^gucii i*. 


■ ■ ■ ■ I did Btnd lor Ihu , 

* • « « . 

Miat lalltotb name might U m thei nti\td 
When fiHjtlisn age and wink, unable limbs, 

Should bring thv lather to Inn drooping <h>ur 
Hut— O malignant and ill boding stars ' — 

First Fait «/ Henri iiil bixiii 


UM3AX and Ills party had not proceeded very far in the dircclion of 
tlie Caird’s Cov <■ before they heard a shot, which was quickly followed 
by one or tw r o others. “ Some tamn'd ^ ill ah is among the roe-deer,” said 
Dnneau ; “ look sharp out, lads.” 

The clash of swords was next heard, and Duncan and liis myrmidons, 
hastening to the spot, found Butler and Sir George Staunton’s servant 
in the hands of four ruffians. Sir George himself lay stretched on the ground, with 
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his drawn sword in his hand. Duncan, who was as brave as a lion, instan tly fired hi# 
pistol at the leader of the band, unsheathed his sword, cried out to his men, Ctaymorel 
and run his weapon through the body of the fellow whom he had previously grounded, 
who was no other than Donacha dhu na Dunaigh himself. The other banditti were 
speedily overpowered, excepting one young lad, who mode wonderful resistance for his 
years, and was at length secured with difficulty. 

Butler, so soon as he was liberated from the ruffians, ran to raise Sir George Staunton, 
but life had wholly left him. 

“ A creat misfortune,” said Duncan ; “I think it will be pesl that I go forward to 
intimate it to the coot lady. — Tavie, my dear, you hae smelled pouther for the first time 
this day — take my sword and hack off Dcmaclia’s head, whilk will pe coot practice for you 
against the time you may wish to do the same kindness to a living shen tinman —or hould! 
as your father does not approve, you may lem o it alone, as he will pe a grcab r »Lject of 
satisfaction to Leddy Staunton to see him entire; and 1 hope she will do is the credit 
to pelieve that I con afenge a shen tie man’s plood lory speedily and well.'' 

Such was the observation of a man too much accustomed to the ancient state of 
manners in the Highlands, to look upon the i^iie of such a skirmhi. as on) thing worthy 
of wonder or emotion. 

We will not attempt to describe the very contrary effect, which the, unexpected disaster 
produced upon Lady Staunton, when the hlooily corpse of her husband was brought to 
the house, where she expected to meet him alive and well. All was forgotten, but that 
he was the lover of her youth; and wliatever were his faults to the world, that he had 
towards her exhibited only those that arose from the inequality of spirits and temper, 
incident to a situation of unparalleled difficulty. In tin vivacity of her grief she 
guve way to all tile natural irritability of her temper; shriek followed shriek, and swoon 
succeeded to swoon. It required all Jeanic’* watchful affection to prevent her from 
making known, in these paroxysms of affliction, much which it was of the highest 
importance that she should keep secret. 

At length silence and cxliuustiou succeeded to frenzy, and .Tcanic stole out to take 
counsel with her husband, and to exhort him to anticipate the Captain's interference, by 
taking possession, in Lady Staunton’s name, of the private papers ot her deceased 
husband. To the utter astonishment of llutler, she now, for the first time, explained 
the relation betwixt herself and Lady Staunton, which authorized, nay, demanded, that 
he should prevent any stranger from being unnecessarily made acquainted with her 
family affairs. It was in such a crisis that Jennie's active and undaunted habits of 
virtuous exertion were most conspicuous. While the Captain’s attention was still 
engaged by a prolonged refreshment, and a very tedious examination, in Gaelic and 
English, of all the prisoners, and every other witness of the fatal transaction, she had 
the body of her brother-in-law undressed and properly disposed It then appeared, from 
the crucifix, the beads, and the shirt of hair which lie won* next Ins person, that his 
sense of guilt had induced him to receive the dogmata of a religion, which pretends, by 
the maceration of the body, to expiate the crimes of the soul. In the packet of papers 
which the express had brought to Sir George Staunton irom Edinburgh, and .which 
Butler, authorized by bis connexion with the deceased, did not &eruple to examine, he 
found new and astonishing intelligence, which gave him reason to thank God he m 
taken that measure. _ . 

Ilatcliffe, to whom all sorts of misdeeds and misdoers were familiar, instigated by 
the promised reward, soon found himself in a condition to trace the infant o t esc 
unhappy parents. The woman to whom Meg Murdockson had sold that most unfortunate 
child, had made it the companion of her wanderings and her beggary, until he was 
about seven or eight years old, when, as Ratcliffe learned from a companion of hers, 
then in the Correction house of Edinburgh, she sold him in her turn to Donacha d iu 
na Dunaigh. This man, to whom no act of mischief was unknown, was occasionally an 
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agent in a horrible trade then carried on betwixt Scotland and America, for supplying 
the plantations with servants, by means of kidnapping , as it was termed, both men and 
women, but especially children under age. Here Ratcliffe lost sight of the boy, but 
had no doubt but Donacha Dhu could give an account of him. The gentleman of the 
law, so often mentioned, despatched therefore an express, with a letter to Sir George 
Staunton, and another covering a warrant for apprehension of Donacha, with instructions 
to the Captain of Knockdundcr to exert his utmost energy for that purpose. 

Possessed of this information, and with a mind agitated by the most gloomy appre- 
hensions, Butler now joined the Captain, and obtained from him with some difficulty a 
sight of the examinations. These, with a few questions to the elder of the prisoners, 
soon confirmed the most dreadful of Butler’s anticipations. We give the heads of the 
information, without descending into minute details. 

Donacha .Dliu had indeed purchased Effic's unhappy child, with the purpose of selling 
it to the American traders, whom he had been in the habit of supplying with human 
flesh. But no opportunity occurred for some time; aud the boy, who was known by the 
name of 44 The Whistler,” made some impression on the heart and affections even of this 
rude savage, perhaps because he saw in him flashes of a spirit as fierce and vindictive ns 
his own. When Donacha struck or threatened him — a very common occurrence — he 
did not answer with complaints and entreaties like otli^r children, but with oaths and 
efforts at revenge — he had all the wild merit, too, by which Woggarwolfe’s arrow -bearing 
page won the hard heart of his master: 

Like a wild cub, rear’d at the ruffian’s feet, 

He could say biting jests, bold ditties sing, 

And ciunfr his foaming bumper at the bndrd, 

W ith all the mockery of a little man * 

In short, as Donacha Dhu said, the Whistler was a born imp of Satan, anil therefore 
he should never leave him. Accordingly, from his eleventh year forward, he was one of 
the band, and often engaged in acts of violence. The last of these was more immediately 
occasioned by the researches which the Whistler’s real father made after him w T hotn lie 
had been taught to consider os such. Donaclm l)hu's fcar*> had been for home time 
excited by the strength of the means which liegan now to be employed against persons 
of his description. lie was sensible he existed only by the precarious indulgence of his 
namesake, Duncan of Knockdundcr, who was ustd to boast that he could put him down 
or string him up when he had a mind. lie resolved to leave the kingdom by means oi 
one of those sloops which were engaged in the traffic of his old kidnapping friends, aud 
which was about to sail for America; but he was desirous first to striki a b< M stroke. 

The ruffian’s cupidity was excited by the intelligence, that a wealthy Englishman was 
coming to the ManHc— he had neither forgotten the Whistler’s report of the gold he had 
seen in Lady Staunton’s purse, nor his old vow of revenge against the minister; and, to 
bring the whole to a point, lie conceived the hope of appropriating the money, which, 
according to the general rcjiort of the country, the minister was to bring from Edinburgh 
to pay for his new purchase. While lie was considering how he might best aecomplish 
liis purpose, he received the intelligence from one quarter, that tlio vessel in which he 
proposed to sail was to sail immediately from Greenock; from another, that the minister 
and a rich English lord, with a great many thousand pounds, were exacted tlio next 
everting at the Manse; and from a third, that he must consult his safety by leaving his 
ordinary haunts as soon as possible, for that the Captain had ordered out a party to scour 
the gl$nfc for him at break of day. Donacha laid his plans with promptitude and decision. 
He embarked with the Whistler and two others of his band, (whom, by the by, he meant 
to sell to the kidnappers,) and set sail for the Caird’s Cove. He intended to lurk till 
night-fall in the wood adjoining to this place, which he thought was too near th 
habitation of men to excite the suspicion of Duncan Knock, then break into Butlers 
peaceful habitation, and flesh at once his appetite for plunder and revenge. When his 

* Lthwald 
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villainy was accomplished, his boat was to convey him to the vessel, which, according to 
previous agreement with the master, was instantly to set sail. 

This desperate design would probably have succeeded, but for the ruffians being disco- 
vered in their lurking-place by Sir George Staunton and Butler, in their accidental walk 
from the Caird’s Cove towards the Manse. Finding himBolf detected, and at the same time 
observing that the servant carried a casket, or strong-box, T)onaclia conceived that both 
his prize and his victims were within his power, and attacked the travellers without 
hesitation. Shots were fired and swords drawn on both sides j Sir George Staunton 
offered the bravest resistance till he fell, as there was too much reason to believe, by the 
hand of a son, so long sought, and now at length so unhappily met. 

While Butler was half stunned with this intelligence, the hoarse voice of Knorkdunder 
added to his consternation. 

“ I will take the liperty to take down tin > oll-r< Mr, Butler, a * X must pc taking 
order to hang these idle people up to monow morning, to teach them more consideration 
in their doings in future.” 

Butler entreated him to , (-member the fa '< abolishing thr hencablc jurisdictions, and 
that he ought to send them o Glasgow or Imcrary, to lie tried by the Circuit. Duncan 
scorned the proposal. 

“The Jurisdiction Act," be said, “had nothing to do pm with the rebels, and 
specially not with Argylc’s count rr; and he would hang the men up all three in one row 
before coot Leddy Staunton's /mdows, which would be iv great comfort to her in the 
morning to see that the coot gentleman, her husband, had been suitably afenged.” 

And the utmost length that Butler’s most earnest entreaties' could prevail was, that he 
would reserve *• the, twa pig carles for the Circuit, but as for him they ea’d the Fustier, 
he should try how he could fustic in a swinging tow, lor it suldna l>o said that a alien - 
tlcman, friend to the Duke, was killed in his eountry, and Iris people didna take at least 
twa lives for auo.” 

Butler entreated him to spare the victim for his soul’s sake. But Knockdunder 
answered, “ that the soul of such a scum had been long the tefil's property, and that, 
Cot tarn! lie was determined to gif the tefil his due.” 

All persuasion was in vain, and Duncan issued liis mandate for execution on the 
succeeding morning. The child of guilt and misery was separated from his companions, 
strongly pinioned, and committed to a separate room, of which the Captain kept the 
key. 

In the silence of the night, however, Mrs. Butler arose, resolved, if possible, to avert, 
at least to delay, the fate which hung over her nephew, especially if, upon conversing 
with him, Bhc should see any hope of Ills being brought to better temper. She had a 
master-key that opened every lock in the house ; and at midnight, when all was still, she 
stood before the eyes of the astonished young savage, as, hard bound with cords, he lay, 
like a sheep designed for slaughter, upon a quantity of the refuse of flax which filled a 
corner in the apartment. Amid features sunburnt, tawny, grimed with dirt, and obscured 
by his shaggy hair of a rusted black colour, Jcanic tried in vain to trace the likeness of 
cither of his very handsome parents. Yet how could she refuse compassion to a creature 
so young and so wretched, — so much more wretched than even he himself could be aware 
of, since the murder he had too probably committed with liis own hand, but in which he 
had at any rate participated, was in fact n parricide. She placed food on a table near him, 
raised him, and slacked the cords on his arms, so as to permit him to feed himself. He 
stretched out his hands, still smeared with blood, perhaps that of his father, and he ate 
voraciously and in silence. 

“ What is your first name? ” said Jcanie, by way of opening the conversation. 

“ The Whistler.” 

“ But your Christian name, by which you were baptized?” 

“ I never was baptized that I know of — I have no other name than the Whistler.” 

9 
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“ Poor unhappy abandoned lad ! ” said J eanie. 44 What would ye do if you could escape 
fMftm this place, and the death you are to die to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Join wi* Rob Roy, or wi’ Sergeant More Cameron,” (noted freebooters at that time,) 
u and revenge Donacha's death on all and sundry.” 

“ O ye unhappy boy,” said Jeanie, “ do ye ken what will come o’ yo when ye die?” 

“ I shall neither feel cauld nor hunger more,” said the youth doggedly. 

“ To let him be execute in this dreadful state of mind would be to destroy baith body 
and soul — and to let him gang I dare not — what will be done ? — But he is my sister’s son 
— my own nephew — our flesh and blood — and his hands and feet are yerked as tight as 
cords can be drawn. — Whistler, do the cords hurt you?” 

44 Very much.” 

“ But, if 1 were to slacken them, you would harm me ?” 

44 No, I would not — you never harmed me or mine.” 

There may be good in him yet, thought Jeanie ; I will try fair play with him. 

She cut his bonds — he stood upright, looked round with a laugh of wild exultation, 
clapped his hands together, and sprung from the grqund, as if in transport on finding him- 
self at liberty. lie looked so wild, that Jeanie trembled at what she hod done. 

44 Let me out,” said the young savage. 

44 1 wunno, unless you promise ” 

44 Then I’ll make you glad to let us both out.” 

He seized the lighted candle and threw it among the flax, which was instantly in a 
flame. Jeanie screamed, and ran out of the room ; the prisoner rushed past her, threw 
open a window in the passage, jumped into the garden, sprung over its enclosure, bounded 
through the woods like a deer, and gained the sea-shore. Meantime, the fire was 
extinguished, but the prisoner was sought in vain. As Jeanie kept her own secret, the 
share she had in his escape was not discovered ; but they learned his fate sometime after- 
wards — it was as wild as his life had hitherto been. 

The anxious inquiries of Butler at length learned, that the youth had gained the ship 
in which his master, Donacha, had designed to embark. But the avaricious shipmaster, 
inured by Ids evil trade to every species of treachery, and disappointed of the rich booty 
which Donacha had proposed to bring abroad, secured the person of the fugitive, and 
having transported him to America, sold him as a slav c, or indented servant, to a Virginian 
planter, far up the country. When these tidings reached Butler, he sent over to America 
a sufficient sum to redeem the lad from slavery, with instructions that measures should be 
taken for improving his mind, restraining his evil propensities, and encouraging whatever 
good might appear in his character. But this aid came too late. The young man had 
headed a conspiracy in which his inhuman master was put to death, and had then fled to 
the next tribe of wild Indians. lie was never more heard of ; and it may therefore bo 
presumed that he lived and died after the manner of that savage people, with whom his 
previous habits had well fitted him to associate. 

All hopes of the young man’s reformation being now ended, Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
thought it could serve no purpose to explain to Lady Staunton a history so full of horror. 
She remained their guest more than a year, during the greater part of which period her 
grief wap excessive. In the latter months, it assumed the appearance of listlcssness and 
low spirits, which the monotony of her sister’s quiet establishment afforded no means of 
dissipating^ Effie, from her earliest youth, was never formed for a quiet low content. 
Far diffmRit from her sister, she required the dissipation of society to divert her sorrow, 
or enhance her joy. She left the ^elusion of Knoektarlitie with tears of sincere affection, 
amj after heaping its inmates with all she could think of that might be valuable in their 
eyes.* But she did leave it ; and, when the anguish of the parting was over, her departure 
was a relief to both sisters. 

The family at the MAns$ of Knocktarlitie, in their own quiet happiness, heard of the 
well-dowered and beautiful Lady Staunton resuming her place in the fashionable world. 
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They learned it by more substantial proofs, for David received a commission ; and as die 
military spirit of Bible Butler seemed to have revived in him, his good behaviour qualified 
the envy of five hundred young highland cadets, “ come of good houses," who were 
astonished at the rapidity of his promotion. Reuben followed the law, and rose move 
slowly, yet surely. Euphemia Butler, whose fortune, augmented by her aunt’s generosity, 
and added to her own beauty, rendered her no small prize, married a Highland laird, who 
never asked the name of her grandfather, and was loaded on the occasion with presents 
from Lady Staunton, which made her the envy of all the beauties in Dumbarton and 
Argyle- shires. 

After blazing nearly ten years in the fashionable world, and hiding, like many of her 
compeers, on aching heart with a gay demeanour — after declining repeated offers of tho 
most respectable kind for a second matrimonial engagement, Lady Staunton Strayed the 
inward wound by retiring to the Continent, and taking up her Abode in the convent whore 
she had received her education. She never took the veil, but lived and died in severe 
seclusion, and in the practice of the Roman Catholic religion, in all its formal observances, 
* vigils, and austerities. 

Jcanie had so much of her father's spirit as to sorrow bitterly for this apostasy, and 
Butler joined in her regret “Yet nny religion, howov er imperfect,” ho said, “ was better 
than cold scepticism, or the hurrying din oi dissipation, which blL the cars oi worldlings, 
until they care for none of these tilings.” 

Meanwhile, happy in each other, in the prosperity of their family, and the love and 
honour of all who knew them, this simple pair lived bcl >vcd, aud died lamented. 


READER, 

this taie win soi be toid in vain, ir it siiail be iotimi to illustrvje the 

(.III AT IRUJH, III IT (lUHT, 1 HOUGH IT M AY A1TAIN TFMPORAI SPI FNDOUR, C AN NEVER 
(ONIKR REAL HAPPINESS, THAI THE EVIL < ONSEQUENf ES OF OUR ( RIMES IONC. NtJRWAF 
THJtR COMMISSION, AND, I IKE THE GHOSTS OF THE MURDERED, FOREVER HAUNT HIE 
STEPS OF THE MALKFALIOR , AND THAT 1 HE TATHS OF VIIU UB, THOUGH SKI DOM THOSF 
OF MORI DL\ GREATNESS, ARB AI WAA S THOSE OF PIEASANTNKSS AND PEACk 
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Thus condudeth the Tale of “ The Heabt of Mid-Lothian,” which hath filled 
»niQre pages than I opined. The Heart of Mid-Lothian is now no more, or rather W 
transferred. to the extreme side of the city, even as the Sieur Jean Baptiste Poquelin 
hath it, in ^fais pleasant comedy called Le Medecin Malgre lui, where the stimulated 
doctor wittily replieth to a charge, that he had placed the heart on the Tight side, instead 
of the left, “ Cela Stait autrefois ainsi, mate nous avons change tout cela. n Of which 
witty speedi, if any reader shall demand the purport, I have only to respond, that I teach 
the French as well as the Classic^ tongues, at the easy rate of five shillings per quarter* 
as my advertisements are periodically making known to the public. 


END OF THE HEABT OF MID-LOTIIIAN. 
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